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PART III. 

THE PEACE OF PARIS IN 176.1. TO THE TREATY OK 
AMIENS IN I80'i. 


LETTER I. 


A ritie of the titualioH of Grttu Britain eonte^itrut on the lariHination of 
the lata war. Appronckinq lUmanatoae with the AmrriVan rolnntet. 
A. D. 116*—17 73. 

The peace of 1763, left the nationa of JCurope unJer the preaeure of an 
enormoua taxation, one of the many and never failing reeiiltB of a protracteil 
war. The reduction of the armies at the name time dispersed a numl^r of 
men whose military habits had now rendered them but little calculated for 
the employments of honest industir, many of whom, in various countries, 
swelled the catalogue of crimes; while others sought ^eir livelihood on the 
I'ral and the Voma, in the colonies of Russia; but America became the 
chief r^ptacle for the superfluous population of Europe. In addition to 
thew circumstances, the booty procured in war, the treasures of the East 
Indies annually imported, the rapid accumulation of fortunes from the plan¬ 
tations in the West Indies, with a thousand instances of successful enter- 

I iriae and good fortune which the chance of war had thrown in their way, 
lad multipli^ the wants of life, and the capricious claims of luxury in Great 
llritain bad increased in an incredible degree. 

The conquests which the British arms had achieved, added to the policy 
sif Government ever fond of increaipng its patronage, had meatiy aug¬ 
mented the number of lucrative offices ; and as tbe de«re for uuaining su3i 
places could only be gratified at the pleasiure of tbe court, a much larger 
iwoportion ^an heretofora of the country genfienien and landed proprietors 
took Of their residence in the nietro|Ml|iM, coromittiim their estates to the 
<»re Of their^ stewards; and as they thereby nnavoidaUy enlarged their ex- 
i|>en8^ and involved themselves in debt, they were reduced to the necessity 
of raiung their rents. The consemience of tnia was that tbe oppressed peo¬ 
ple wrn soon driven to despair, while their superiors were deaf to their com¬ 
plaints. Upwards of twenty thousand Irishc^ in a short time transported 
themoalvM to America, and many thousands from the Highlands of Scoffauid 
and the islands of the Hebrides, also sought an asylum wbewe they might 
perprtiiate the customs of their ancestors and obtain the means of subwit- 
enm in the Western world. This multitude of recent emigrants to America, 
Vot. III. U * 
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itdoptinff (I mode of life confurmalde to nature and the principleii of primi¬ 
tive eqAlitj','Tontrihiited mucli to the cultivation of the lands, and in vari¬ 
ous onier respects, kaljicd by their influence to accelerate that digru]>tioti 
with the mot/ier-country, which was now rapidly approaching;. 

l>re:it Britain, which ^reiidy (governed with one arm the banks of the 
Ohio, and with the other those of the ancient Ganges, at this time fitted out 
several expeditions in quest of new objects of dominion. In the year 1764, 
Commodore Byron was sent to take as correct a survey as was possible of the 
RtraitK of Ma{;ellaii. He traversed the Pacific Ocean, in which he discovikrrd 
two islands, which he named Kiii^ George’s islands, after which a thiid pre¬ 
sented itself, which was denominated from the Prince of Wales ; and a fourth 
from the Duke of York. In May 1766, the expedition appeared in the 
Downs, after an absence of tw'cuty-two months, from the time it had first 
sailed. This paved the way for the celebri^ed voyages of Captainlf’Widlis, 
Carteret, Coolt and Mulgrave, which followed each other in quick succes¬ 
sion, and of the result of which we shall give a more detailed account in its 
proiier place. 

xhe British empire, whose foundations were laid in freedom, which was 
great in arms, and still more celebrated fur its civil institutions, the object 
of universal admiration, and the envy of the most powerful nations, appeared 
to iiiariy to be almost exempt from the ordinary r^iuses of the decay of na¬ 
tions. 1'el this empire was in a few years from this period reduced so low, 
thut it continued to excite admiration only by its constancy under an adverse 
state of affairs occasioned by the evil genius of its rulers. The power of 
Great Britain dissolveil itself nations sprang from lierown bosom, and nursed 
in the cr.’idlc of freedom, disdained for that very reason to obey her oppres¬ 
sive demands. 


Although the British people were generally dissatisfied with the terms of 
peace ; though the French were expelled from the continent of America, ;ind 
llie tjisorderly court of Bonis XV. could not be an object of serious appre¬ 
hensions, the English government established a permanent military force in 
America, under tlic order of a Commander-in-chief. This army supported 
the exeentive power, wliii h had reduced the judges to a state of dependence 
on itself hy means of their saharies, and on tliat account appeared to tlie 
friends <if freedom, to possess more than the influence to wliich it was en¬ 
titled hy ihe constitution. If we reflect for a moment on the vanity of men, 
and consider how few individuals, even under free governments, linow how 
to coiiihiiie file iiigiiity of oflicc with the necessary attention to popularity, 
«e may readily coiiceiie that mnnv of the American governors became di’s- 
MCTeealde to the ]ieo]de, ;ind were, justly or unjustly, considered ns arbitrary'. 
n lien coiiiplaints wore made to the ministers at home, tliey paid little atten¬ 
tion to them, perhafis because they were fearful of betraying any degree of 
apprehension, hut either disdained to reply to them at all or did it with 
wierity. About tliis time party leaders began to arise among themselves, 

« o excited, in the minds of their couritrx'ineii, the deepest resentment of 
tlie biiiiglitiness of the English government. 
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•ubiect uf iiiveiti^ation. The AiiiericuiM were driven, by the imprudence uf 
their udrersaries, from n timid opposition to particular prueeedin|{s, to tliu 
declaration uf their independence. 

They refused to submit to the Stamp Act, alledxinir that the territory 
which was under their own reprulatioiis, defended by twenty thousand uf 
their own troops, and sufliiciently productive of tuxes to defray the expenses 
of that force, belonged uf right to tlieiii, uiid that they would sulfer no arbi¬ 
trary taxes to be imposed on it. The colony uf Mussnehuset’s Itsv, one of 
the most considerable uf the whole number.'and in which the spirit uf re¬ 
publicanism was especially prevalent, emouraged all the rest by its example. 
TheAmericans assembled u general congress, and the ships of their harbours 
exhibited the tokens of mourning and uf iiidignut ion. Amidst all thes«> proceed¬ 
ings, the leaders, who were anxious that no ininuMlcrate or o\ erstrained nit n- 
sures L^ould be adopted, carefully rt*struined ihe people from all excesses ; 
and their writings were compoed in the language 4ir the wei^er against the 

f iowerful, hut at the same time in that of unite<l and resolute men. Tlie 
lour of final separation, however, was not yet come ; iiiid the Kiiglish piir- 
liament, after mueh violent diseussiun on tho impolicy of the measure, at 
length rescinded the Stump Act. in coiiseiiuence of a majority of votes against 
the minister, tl'lien tlie intelligence reaidied across the Atlantic, tlie .Ame¬ 
ricans fixed upon a day for the purpose of celehnitiiig the event as an aiimial 
festival. The clothes'w hich had Wen niaiiufaeliired in the colonies ueix* 
distributed unioiig the poor, and all the people of property ajipcai-ed in gar¬ 
ments uf English niaiiufuctiire. 

Before we proceed to prosecute the ii.irratice of the unhappy dispute which 
had now comnieiiued betueeii the iiiother-rouiitry and her tiaiisathiiitic eolu- 
iiies, it may he allowable, if not to digress, at le.ist to pause, whih‘ we olfer a 
few cursory remarks un the actual ruii<litioii uf these coluiiies, shewing the 
prosperous stiite, in a commerciiJ point of view, to which they hud uttiiiiied 
at the period we arc now dcserihiiig. 

The first thing that strikes our minds on this sulijeet is the rapid inercuso 
of her jMipiil'itioii. In m<»t of the European stales it has been found that, 
fur the last fi\ <■ iiiindrcd years at least, the po|mlntiuii has doubled itself «>nly 
uiiiv ill a hundred years:—in North Anieriea the population has been dou¬ 
bled ill tueiity-five years. Eight thousand Eiighslimeii originally emigrated 
to tliut euiiiitry', and their descendants laid multiplied to half a iiiillioii at 
the coiiinieiiceinent of the last century. In I7!IU the population of the 
United St.ites amounted to three millions nii.e hundred and fifty tliuuHiiiid ; 
III ItikHl tu five millions three hundred and filty thousand ; in lUIO to seven 
inilliuiis luu hundred iiiid thirty thiHisaiid. Jt follows that in twenty-fivo 
years, namely from 1790 to 1915. the populaliiui hud more than duiibleil 
itself;(I} and at the present period (ldV7) liie population is little, if any, 
short of twelve millions. 'I'he wealtii of the country lias iiiereuscd with 
e<]ual rapidity. The exports of New England, ut the commenccineiit of lust 
century, amounted tu A'iO.OOU ; and seventy years afterwords it was equal 
lo i;H0U,000 sterling. Mure than a thousand shiiia, and thirty thousand 
Eiiglishinen were engaged in the trade with America, ut the period when tho 
•linWeiices between the two countries cungineiiced ; and the latter country 
rewarded them with the profit uf her tr^e with the AVest Indies, Africa, 
Spain, and Portugal. 

The constitution uf the American colonic? bore the original impress uf 
liberty. The British monarch apfiuiut^ the governor of New England, and 
the whole body uf land proprietors eli^tedji council of twenty-eight ineni- 
Wrs. Military force was almost unne<»^sHury; fur the isthmus, and the 
islands which cover the entrances of the harbours, afforded natural defences. 
In Rhode Island the governor and his deputy, os well us the council, were 
elected by the |>eu|ile; and in all criminal cases, except those of high trea¬ 
son, murder, and piracy, they also exercised the privilege of pardon, in the 
midst of heautilul gardens, under a iiiilil climate, auli in a healthy atroos- 
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pliere, arose Philadelphia, the establiehmeat of the virtuous Penn. The 
inhabitanu of the city were supported by the produce of the Neighbouring 
country, and enriched themselves by their industry. Their manners, in 
process of time, began to suffer from the effects of prosperity ; the affection 
that had been Utherto testified for the family of Penn, was in a great mea¬ 
sure lost, and some symptoms of confusion began to appear in the interior 
of the country. The administration of Maryland belonged to the descend¬ 
ants of its founder, lord Baltimore,- and was conducted by its governor, with 
the assistance of a council of twelve, and of the deputies of the districts. 
Religion was every where free from restraint; agriculture was held iu ho¬ 
nour ; and peace and order were protected against the attempts of parties, 
and of wild and lawless men. Every colony cultivated in security that spe¬ 
cies of production which it found most suitable to its soil and climate. New 
England produced wheat, Turkish corn, rice, and barley. This colviy con¬ 
tained noble tracts of pasturage ; and six thousand fishermen gained an an¬ 
nual income of more than £32^,000 sterling. The healthy colony of Rhode 
Island produced Turkisli corn in great abundance. Nora Scotia, the cir¬ 
cumstances of wbicli were less favourable, because its government was mUi- 
tnry, enriched itself by its coal mines. On the other hand. New York was 
situated in a beautiful district, and rose to great importance. One hundred 
and eighty-eiglit ships, and four hundred and twenty-six sloo]>8 sailed from 
this port; and the banks of the East River were adorned with the residences 
uf superfluity and pleasure. New Jersey was almost a garden. Maryland 
produced thirty millions of pounds of tobacco; and Virginia could deliver 
fifty millions. The romantic banks of the Shenando were cultivated by in¬ 
dustrious (iermans. Farther toward the south, the sun darted his sconcing 
rays on immeasurable tracts of sand. North Carolina, however, ruse to 
promrity. South Carolina, the cberi^ed object of solicitude to Coligny, 
Shaftesbury, and Locke, no longer dreaded the Indians, whose people were 
now entirely subdued,—this colony, in which the cultivation of the vine and 
the silk succeeded as well as in Italy, was second to none in value. At a 
still greater distance, where Savannah, situated between sand and forest, en¬ 
dures a degree of beat as great as that of Africa, Georgia was now riaing 
to importance. In Florida, only the first beginnings of cultivation were 
visible in a few spots. 

Such was North America at this interesting period: under the protection 
of Britain, she stood in fear of no foreign enemy ; and the consciousness of 
lier native strength was already too great to permit her to feel much appre- 
iierision even of her mother-country. The territoiy itself, its extent, and its 

• liniativ formed the protection of the Americans. The nation, like the coun¬ 
try which it inhabited, appeared to be in the full vigour of youth ; ardent, 
independent, and capable of astonishing exertions when stimulated to them. 

In first inrmosing and afterwards rescinding the Stamp Act, the Eiwlish 
ministry performed neitlier justice nor injustice to any goM purpose. They 
were goiuied to the former evidently by eompulsion, and they committed the 
latter without energj'. Some lawless proceedings had taken place at Boston, 
imt comiiensation had broil spontaneously tendered to those who suffered by 
them. The offer was rejected, and ministers demanded that as a duty whitm 
tliey were inclined to perform voluntarily. The community was thus excited 
to suspicion respecting the official reports of tte governor’s council, and 
they t«>k the first opportunity bf ohoosmg other indlvidnala into office. The 
fmvernor ropnmanded them for this^ercise of their elective firanchise j and 
they. III thetr turn, drew up a raprffientation of the ease, and sent it to the 
-I he uocument coula nol have tha si^^natura of tiba govemor^ aa usual 
I'l. *”1 c “**®on*j because it was directed against his own procesdings ; and 

* .*, •'‘formality finished a very plauaible pretext to tte court for not re¬ 
ceiving It, while the governor took occaaioa from the arvomstance to dis- 
contimie the holding of those assemblies. About this time a reinforcement 
l^^ps was sent to .America, and all New England was anxious that the 
commons shnuhl be asseniMed. 

While the minds of the colonists w cre in this state of fermentation, the 
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parliiunent imposed a duty on tee, for the purpose of relieving the 
; India company of a tax of SA mr cent, in order to cnaUe the company 
ill that article as cheap as the Ifotoh. This oceurrenee manifested that 
I English government, when it allowed the Stamp Aot to be re)ienled, did 
I intend to abandon its ri^t to tax the oolonies. Tiie Americans. Iiow- 
r, were extremely enraged, and refused to pay the duty on its importation 
their harbours. Nor can we wonder that the popuiar lemlera should 
themselves of the circumstances of the times to jtromote their own da> 
ns;.but the imprudent conduct of the English ministry furnished them 
Tall they wanted. 

It was under these eircnmstances that some young men of Uoeton, die-- 
ed like Mohawk Indians, threw into the sea three cargoes of tea, in the 
ence of the wvernor, the council, the garrison, and even under the can* 

I of For^WiUiam Henry, without the sl^rhtest resistance being offered to 
■in. Such proceedings were mdtter of rejoicing to the ministgrial party, 
ho viewed tliem as affording a favourable pretext for effecting the complete 
ibjugation of the colonies; and many, even of the friends of liberty in Eng- 
'nd, considered it utterly improbaide that America would be able effectually 
I renst the power of the’ mother-oountry. When the ministers were warned 
f the opposition, that the oolonies would make common cause against tliem, 
ey replied, that were such-the case, the colonies would only have to ascribe 
eir misfortunee to their own imprudence ! but despised enemies are dan- 
rous. 

r On the principle of affording the necessary protection and indemnification 
» commercial rights, the llritish parliament now Bus|iended the ]irivik>ges of 
be harbour of Boston ; adjudgeil the ■iihiiLitanta to make compensation for 
be property destroyed ; revoked the original cliarter of Massaenuset’s Huy ; 
Dd, since a resolution of the council was necessaiy to enable the governor 
I employ the military force, an election of that body was taken ironi the 
smmunity and vested in him. He, at the some time, received orders oith 
tegurd to such persons as sliould be obnoxious to the ^spleasure of colonial 
.authorities on account of their attachment to the government of the mother* 
aoiintry, to aend tiieir causes to England for adjudication. And in order to 
iheep tiie Americans more effectually in check, the Itoiindarias of the newly* 
Inquired province of Canada were extended ^hind tlie other colonies ; the 
—nuiicil of that province, which, was nominated by tlie king, and of which 
alf the members were Catholics, was provided with more extensive powers; 
bnd tlie civil jurisprudence of the desjuitic government of France was esta- 
‘ilislied as the law of bU the inhabitants <d' the province, not excepting those 
' English birth ; while, on the other hand, the milder iwimlnal code of Eng- 
nd was introduced even with regard to the native Canadians. 

A general congress of the Americans having been convened, it was rc- 
alved. That the parliament of Great Britain bad the right of enacting ge¬ 
neral lasrs, and the king that of refusing to confirm the provincial statutes ; 
but that in all matters relating to proiierty, none but the owners, or their 
representatives, hod any power to Instate. With these temperate resolu¬ 
tions, they, however, united measures of defence; and it was agreed that 
the cultivation of tohacoo should be exchanged for that of the articles neces¬ 
sary fov food and clothiim. Obedience to the governors appointed by the 
king of England was dis^owed, and these gentlemen saved themselves by a 
precipitate flight. Representations were neveitheless continually made to 
the motber-cmintry; nut those doeumenlj were invariidily rejected by the 
parUament, because they were signed by order of the congress, 
teln this state of things. New York endeavoured to ohtMn the honour of 
effecting a compromise between the mother-country and the colonies ; hut 
the documents transmitted to the British parliament with a view to this de- 
airahle end, were rejected becauee they emanated from a body not reoigniHeil 
ill England. The parliunent declareo. That in pursuance of the fundamental 
law of only the lords nnd commons in parliament assembled, and no 
othrr body in the British empire, had the right offoiaking any regulation 
eilh regard to taxes! It cannot lie doubled that it sould have liMii very 
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pouible to (rive to the British empire a constitution, in which its provinces 
should be admitted to their reasonable share of influence ; i» which case, the 
freedom and power of the state would have, been established on new foundii- 
tioDS, and Great Britain would still have continued at the head of the em¬ 
pire, until the maturity of the New World should at len(fth have rendered 
It necessary to transport the seat of supreme power across the Atlantic: but 
a measure of this kind required mure wisdom and foresight than swayed the 
British councils at this period. 

During all these occurrences, lord North, who at that time swayed the 
destinies of the empire, seemed to have as little apprehension of intqyferSiico 
on the part of the house of Bourbon, as if the court of Versailles had betn 
wholly inaccessible to the su^estions of jeidousy or revenge; or as if the 
cause of a government against its subjects was invariably considered ns the 
cause of all governments. Deaf to the warning voice of the earl (jf Chatham 
and his associates in onnosition. and reckdess of cnnseiiui^ni'^B lia 
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by extending a correctional law to all the states which had sent deputies to 
congress, and finally by declaring their ships to be lawful prizes to the 
English letters of marque. The result of these unwise and odious proceed¬ 
ings will come to be detailed in a subsequent letter. Before we cdose the 
present, it m:iy be proper to take a brief survey of the domestic state of aflairs, 
and nutiec a biw of the principal incidents which occurred during this period! 

From the first moment of the accession of George III. to the throne, the 
carl of Bute bad become an object of jejdousy, and his ctiiiduct was vigilantly 
Mrutinized. This nobleman bad been much about the person of the prince 
before his elevation, and the attacbinent of bis royal master to him was no 
s»-ret. (Jn the resignation of lord Holdernesse he was appointed to the 
onice of sei'retary of state, and bis influence in the cabinet was for some 
years paramount. But satisfied with having restored peace to the country 
and (Hiding his popularity iniicb on the decline, he retired from office re¬ 
signing the seals on the 8tb of April 176.1. His partiality lor the Scotch 
people was a common tojiic of complaint; but would havo been less censur- 
anle luid be prumoted or rewarded only persons of worth and merit. His 
liolitical principles were those of Toryism, with which be was thought to have 
iiiMiiliited the mind of his roval master. His attachment to them, however, 
niiglit have been easily iiardoiied, had he only opposed the licentiousness of 
“‘r,., '"•f'*’, inculcating arbitrary and unconstitiitiunal principles. 

l.i.H !l!r 5! 1 office by Air. George Grenville, who 

c.iniu^t*'^**" rabinet, when he found liimself involved in a 
Vvdt^' 1'.“.' ' T !"* attention of the whole country. John 

were not nomtlT. *■“* -Aylesbury, perceiving that ministers 

"> favour with the public, and that the king, in consequence 

bv'tlie einh i7r7JIn ♦“*!?*.'| “Kauist both, in the hope of profiting 

l7is first “'‘I «l**'"ft, and the discontents 0 ^die ^untry-. 

iW «7 tlTtl Vf ‘V® «P«ech delivered by his majesty at the 

firiniiiir ih-it *‘*1* containing infamous fallacies, and af- 

le;7 * V w L™„t of ministerial efifron- 

lisiiers of this abi’isivTfi!^/*"'"^^'*' the authors, printers, and pub- 

songers of the secroiTr^^ t 7“ ““taiitly issued and delivered to the mes- 
was*\he writer of the f/***, who having ascertained that Wilkes 

of Halifai, who him before the earl 

court of Common Pleas be ^ ^ ’ **“*’ ®" application to the 

tion. aiid^he the chief topic of conversa- 

(erest. It involved^o of^tum. t"? ‘P'ticipatod with extraordinary in- 
extent of parli«numtaw,w?!Tl J™ ’ ’‘jFijly important to British subjects , the 
lords and oinimou" warrants. 'The 

OIK, alter Mitral .-.ninnitcd debates, denied Hint jirivilege 
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(extended to the case of a seditious libel; but they left the other point un> 
:«letermined. Wilkes was exraUed the house of commons for the offensive 
publication; and, a 8 _ he was tnen.residing in France, a sentence of outlawry 
WHS issued against him. The muw of an individual thus became that of th*e 
public. The populace almost idolized the man, regarding him in the light 
of a martyr to liberty ; and even those who despised his character were 
ready to support him for what they called the general interest. His name 
was now familiar to politicians of every class. His personal appearance was 
far ^m prepossessing, and in his manners he was not only dissipated but 
licentious. His exertions, however, against an unpopular ministry seemed 
to*atone for every deficiency and every vice; and when he returned to Eng¬ 
land, he was saluted wherever he appeared. In short this contest so occnpiml 
the public mind, that it now took precedence of every other subject. W'iikes 
brought hia action at law against the under secretary of state tor seizing his 
papers; the cause was tried lieforcAord chief justice'Pratt and a u)ecial Jury, 
when he obtained a verdict in his favour, with a thousand pounM damages. 
In his charge to the jury, the learned judge explicitly declared his opinion 
against the legality of ^neral warrants, or those iii which no names are 
specified. We shall now turn our attention for a while to the Continent of 
Eurn|ie. 


LETTER II. 


1 Vira; of the Affairs of the Aorlhern States of Europe — Russia — Prussia — 
A vsiria—and Poland ; from the Tt taty of Huherlslmr/j to the Treaty of 
'I'tsrIwH, in Upper Silesia, jI. 1). ITlUt to 1779. 


A FI i II the death of Elizabeth Petrovna, empress of Russia, Peter the Third 
ici'nllod to his councils, general Miinnicli, L’Estocq, liestucheff, and Ernest 
I on Itiren, who had been the favourites and victims of the preceding admini¬ 
strations. Muiinich had been twenty years in a state of exile, during whidi 
tune he had occupied himself with instructing young men in geometry and 
engineering, and in projecting a number of plans for the service of the eni- 
)iire. Tiiis hero, now eighty years of age, was triumphaiitlv received liy the 
(ifficers whom thirty years before lie hail led to conmiest. fie addresseu the 
emperor on the qualities of the Russian army in these words ; “ tt’here is 
" the people to be found who, like the Russians, are .able to jicnetrntc through 
“ all Europe with no other provision than the flesh of horses, and no better 
“drink than their blood or the milk of marcswho can pass the widest 
" rivers without the help of bridges ; as compact as our battalions, as light 
“ as our cossacka?” The veteran who found his ruling passion strengthen 
M itii his years was reinstated in all his dignities. 

It was the favourite object witli Peter the Third to destroy the power of 
Denmark, and thus revenge the family of Hsilstein from which be was de- 
si'ended. He offended the nobles of Russia whose power he was desirous of 
virrumseribing ; the der^ by his regulations aminst images and their long 
beanU; and his own solmers by the preference which he gave to the guards 
«t Holstein. Having thus created a hoslO^if malecontents, and neglected to 
dcjiriye them of the power of injuring him, he furnished a leailer to his 
I’liemies in the person of his own consort. With Catharine be had lived on 
ery indifferent terms; and, displeased with her conduct, probably nut with* 
out sufficient cause, he certainly intended to divorce her; nor was it certain 
'''u^ther he would declare her son, PaiilPetrovitach,as his successor. Hence, 
individuals of totaUy dissimilar characters, as count Panin, Rasumofsky, the 
•■rothers Orluff, the procumtor-^neral Globoff, prince Bnrjatinsky, and 
Ollier*, were assuciiiten in a eonspiraey against him. • 'i'h'ey gained over the 
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senate and tlie synod, and towards the end of June, 1762, Peter the Third 
was depoMd, as nas been already related.^ 1) 

The empress Catharine now confirmed the clergy in the enjoyment of their 
images, beards, and revenues, and discharged the German guard. A madi- 
feito was published, in which the empress proclaimed the danger to which 
'^e holy traditions of the church had been exposed; that the honour of the 
Russian army had been compromised by a hasty peace with Prussia ; that 
Peter the Third had been so ungrateful as not to weep for the death of his 
very dear aunt, the empress Elisabeth ; so ungodly as to neglect to attend 
sermons; and so absurd as todothe the troops in different uniforms, as theugli 
they had more than one master; and lastly, this singular piece of fiflesse lul- 
verted to the fate which Catharine herself had narrowly escaped when “ it 
*' pleased Providence to take away the emperor Peter by an hemorrhoidal 
“cholic." 

The innocent Ivan, who had received the title of emperor of Russia while 
yet in his ceadle. was now in his tweiity'tourtli year, and had been retained 
a captive in the prison of SchlQssenburg. In ITdt, the holy synod thought 
proper to recommend this unfortunate youth to the empress as a husband ; 
a proposal which put her in remembrance that Ivan's rights might yet pos¬ 
sibly be advocated. Some person, whether with a good or bad intention is 
not certain, at this period incited the cossack Mirowitz to attempt the libe¬ 
ration of this unfortunate youth. The empress was absent from the resi¬ 
dence when Mirowitz gained over some soldiers to his views, and broke into 
the prison by night. Ivan was asleep; and when the two oflicers who 
were guarding him perceived the object of the attack, they recollected -the 
orders which they had received to put him to death in the event of any such 
attempt. Awaked bv the noise of fire-arms, and observing the menacing 
looks of the guards, he sprung up and endeavoured to defend himself. He 
seized the sword of one of the assassins and broke it ; he implored mercy— 
but be was dispatched by four wounds 1 He was a youth of nae person, but 
necessarily ignorant and uninformed, from continued solitary confinement. 
When Mirowitz saw his blood, he wept aloud, and immediately surrendered 
himself. The two murderers fled into Penmaik for a short time; they then 
returned to Russia, and received promotion for their villany. Public opinion 
ascribed the arrangements of this affair to the empress, who, though she re¬ 
warded the murderers, could not prevent their becoming the objects of gene- 
ntl abhorrence. Mirowitz was tried as a perturbator of the public peace. 
He faced his judges with coolness, from a confident expectation of pardon ; 
and after he had been condemned to decapitation, be walked to the scaffold 
with the same appearance of unconcern. He was then miserably disappointed, 
for no reprieve was announced. 

In order to obliterate the impressions which these foul deeds might leave 
on the minds of her subjects, Catharine now undertook with great eagm'ness 
to prosecute the works commenced by Peter the Great; and in these affairs 
she employed general Munnich, the only public officer now alive who had 
served under ^ter, and had attained the age of eighty-four. One of his 
former adjutants said of him, “ He was a severe master ; but I felt myself 
“ greater os his adjutant, than in my present independent command." 

• ^ 

Thb CAT.aMiTiES or PoLAwn. A. X>. 1766. 

The demise of Atupiatus &e ThM, king of PolMid, who was of the family 
of Saxoire, ficcarred a short timr after the acoeesion iff Catharine to the 
throne of tiie czars. At this period the empress had entered into a treaty 
of alliance for eight years with the king of Prumia ; a treaty which obliged 
dadi party to asdst tne other, in any war in which eitfier of them might be 
engaged, with at least ten thousand infantry and two thousand cavalry, and 
nm to make peace except by mutual concurrence. This treaty made it the 
interest cff Austria to have a Saxon prince on the throne ox Poland, who 

(U S«e Vol. U. Part II. Utter XXXIV 
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miglit not be entirely dependent on Ruasia and Prussia. Saxony had a party 
in that counter; but that of Russia which was still more powernil, and espe- 
ciallv the fiunily of C'zartorisky, favoured the pretensions of Stanidaus 
Ponlstowsky, who had acquired the confidence of the empress, llis under¬ 
standing and character were generally received in so favourable a light, that 
even his adversaries still wished that at least he might remain the second 
person in the state. A third party was formed, peraaps under the secret 
guidance of the Prussian monarch, by Zamoisky, which, from a professed re¬ 
gard to the interests of the country, seemed to wish to avoid all forei^ in- 
tqfference with its concerns. The diet was tumultuous; and this amrded 
JL pretext to the empress Catharine, as a neighbour and friend of Poiand, to 
send some troops to Warsaw. The party of Czartorisky had tlie best con¬ 
certed system ; whatever they wished to accomplish was proposed by others. 
They guided all the decisions, while in appearance they only accommodntoil 
themselves to the universal wil^: and tpeir language was so moderate and 
obliging that any opposition to it had the appearance oi^^ioleffce and rude¬ 
ness. The king of Prussia left these affitirs to the empress of Russia. 

On the day of election, general Mocronofsky interposed his vote against 
any transaction that sliould take place under such circumstances, but was 
compelled by the ill treatment he met with to withdraw his opposition. 
Prince Adam Czartorisky, grand cup-bearer of Lithuania, became marshal of 
the diet; upon which the two generalissimos of the crown, two Potockys, 
prince RadzyvU, Poninsky, and four thousand of their adherents, quitted 
Warsaw, followed by the grand treasurer with the vayvode of VoUiynia. 
But Branicky, who was regarded as the head of this party, was deprivro of 
his dignity, as a man who had withdrawn from the service of his country, 
and the duties of his office at so critical a moment. Soltyk, bishop of 
Cracow, with thirty senators and sixty deputies, gave their free votes ; and 
some regiments refused to obey any new generalissimo. But Branicky, who 
was an oliLjoian, surrounded by hordes, who were neither unanimous nor 
could be kept in order, was unalile to maintain his cause ; and prince Rad- 
zyvil, Potocky of Kyow, and others, dispersed to their several fortresses. 
The diet now decideu tiiat the new monarch must be a Piast, a native of the 
country, possessed of estates in Poland, young, strong, handsome, and 
friendly to the customs of his country. Ktaiiisluus was elected. 

A. D. 17G6_In the second year of liis reign, the friendship subsisting be¬ 

tween the new king, Stanislaus, and the Czartorisky, liegnn already to cool. 
The latter seemed to wish to exercise the sovereignty under his name, and 
complained that he abandoned himself to favourites. I'he French politentt,s 
of his manners formed a striking contrast with the rough simplicity of the 
prevailing habits of the Poles. The tolerant principles of the king were 
condemned in the sermons and pastoral letters of the clergy, because he had 
assented to the demands of Russia and Prussia, which, supported by Great 
Britain and Denmark, required that the dissidents, consisting of Christians 
of the Protestant and Greek churclies, sliould be re-estahlishra in tlieir an- 
ment and natural equality of luhts. These powers also demanded that the 
boundary between Russia and Poland should be more accurately determined, 
and that Poland should form on alliance with Prussia. Under pretence of 
importing a greater degree of order on^ consistency to the constitution, they 
proposed that only a majority of votes, instead of unanimity, should be re- 
quimte at the elections; that the revenues should be augmented by bestow¬ 
ing on the king some new duties, and a, fourth part of the income^ of the 
Starosties; and that these regulations, iMith resect to which the king was 
obliged to coincide with both the powers, should be executed by forty depu¬ 
ties, elected by a majority of votes. 

All the great prelates, with the exception of the primate and two bishops, 
thirty senators, and one hundred and eighty country deputies, protes^ 
against these anangements: and the king at length renounced the new du¬ 
ties, contenting hims^ with an indemnification of two hundred tbimsand 
florins, whidi he also promised to expend exclusively among the noblw, in 
the establishment of a guard of honour. This project, by means of which it 
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was proposed to attach the nobles to his interest, was decried as tyrannical, 
and of oangerous consequence to the country. As the ferment continued to 
encrease, two thousand ei^ht hundred Russians were quartered<n the estatra 
of the bishop of Cracow ; and one thousand iu/e hundred in those of the bi¬ 
shop ofWilnaj while four thousand were encamped around Warsaw. Many 
of the senators, however, were not yet discouraged, but resolved, as they 
said, rather to die than to sacrifice the republic to him who h^ been elected 
for the purpose of maintaining it. “ Speak then," said the bishop of Mora¬ 
via to the archbishop primate.—" Speak, wretch, for the religion by which 
“ thou art fattened, or retire into thy primitive nothingness." The same 
prelate, also, thus addressed bidiop Paiaskofsky. “ Thy heart is cap^le of 
“ all manner of corruption—sell thyself therefore to the highest bidder 1" 
The popular indignation compelled the king to abandon aU thoughts of in¬ 
troducing the proposed regulations. The dissidents were indeed allowed to 
exercise their religious duties in places where they already possessed churches: 
but this was qply on condition that those birildings should not be enlarged ; 
and the clergy of the Greek church were permitted the liberty of rarforming 
baptisms, marriages, and burials, on condition that the customary tees should 
be previously paid to their Catholic brethren. 

From this period the parties entered into confederations: in the first place 
at Slui^, in the vayvodeship of Novogorodek, situated in Black Russia, 
under m^r general Glabofsky ; and afterwards at Thorn, under lieutenant 
Goltz. Twenty-four confederations were formed in Lithuania, the pro¬ 
fessed object of which was resistance to the influence of foreign states; but 
they were probably as much directed against the dissidents. Prince Radzy- 
vil, who was at the head of these Lithuanian confederations, procured, in 
1767, the assembling of an extraordinary diet at Cracow. 

The first sittings of this assembly were so tumultuous, that it was impos¬ 
sible to collect the votes; upon which the Russians entered the town, seized 
Soltyk, the zealous bishop of Cracow, the bishop of Kyow, the vayvode of 
Cracow, count Rzovusky, and several of tlie senators, all of whom they sent 
as prisoners into Russia. The terror wliich this measure inspired served 
only to increase the tumult; and the diet separated, after having chosen 
sixty deputies, who were commissioned to treat with the Russian ambassador 
on the present state of affairs. 

It was now agreed to grant the king one million five hundred thousand 
florins, and prince Radzyvil, to whom the republic owed three millions six 
hundred thousand, as a first installment in payment of his demand ; to en¬ 
trust all business which had hitherto been conducted by the pope's nuncio 
to a synod, to which his holiness should be pleased to give the permanent 
authority of a legatus i latero : and faithfully to observe the alliance with 
Russia, according to the treaty concluded in the year 1686, and deposited in 
the archives of the country. 

The partisans of this compromise were threatened by the nuncio with the 
great bann; and the pope himself wrote to the king, that he ought rather to 
abandon his crown than countenance such scandalouB proceedings. But, 
notwithstanding this opposition, the compact was confirmed by the diet, the 
public taxes were fixed at twenty-three millions, and a treaty of guarantee 
was renewed with Russia. 

The dissidents were detested, as the party which had given occasion to the 
iniuries inflicted on the independence of the country, and were subjected to 
all possible oppressions. A confederation was form^ against them at Bar, 
under mais^ Krazinsky ; one at lialriz, under Potocky ; and another at 
Lublin ; whiifli latter place was, on that account, set on fire by the Russian 
artiUenr. Civil war now arose in all its horrors : the Russians encreased 
® degree which could not be a matter of indifference to the 
Bar, seizing all the wealth of Podolia, Volhynia, and the 
Ukraiim. Kwinsky and Potocky threw themselves into the Turkish for- 
trom of Chotin. _ The terrors of this war of religion was augmented by 
mceasant incurrions of the Haidamaks, who entered the country from the 
Rumian vice-royalty of Elizabethgorod. On one occasion, they burnt ten 
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towns and one hundred and thirty villages ; and on another, three of the 
former and of the latter. The Jews were every where committed to 
massacre and tho flames, and^the roads were covered with dead bodies, until 
at length neither man nor beast was to be found alive within sisty miles of 
the borders. The Russians in the mean time were besieging Cracow, where 
the confederates for a long time held out against famine and pestilence. 
Martin Ludomitzsky, in the utmost extremity, made a sally, in which he lust 
one half of his followers ; but he made good his retreat with the rest through 
the midst of the enemy. The Russians extended themselves over all the 
rayvodeships, in order that the confederates might be prevented from form¬ 
ing dh union in any part. That party, however, brought reinforcements out 
of Turkey, and the detestation inspir^ by their wanton cruelties, exceeded 
the terror of their first revenge. In the year 17C9 the king proclaimed them 
rebels; and they declared his autliuritr iUegitim.ate. Thirteen contests took 
place in' the course of one mu%th, and the progress of the war was only ar¬ 
rested by the devastations of pestilence. Two hundred aiicP fifty thousand 
men died within the space of a few weeks in Volhynia, the Ukraine, and 
Pudolia. Kaminiok was abandoned by its garrison, and all its inhabitants, 
and the whole force of the confederates crowded toward Great Poland. 

While the Russians favoured the dissidents, the court of Vienna appeared 
to incline to the cause of the confederates. It refused, however, to take 
part in these disturbances; and even in tho beginning of the Turkish war 
occasioned by them, that court declared, that it would adhere to its neutra¬ 
lity, and only placed troops in a few districts immediately bordering on Hun¬ 
gary. But when the confedemtioii of Bar earnestly entreated the empress 
Maria Theresa not to take any advantage of the disasters of a people who 
had been compelled to take up arms for the liberty of their country, and fur 
the religious rights of their forefathers, she declared publicly, 'J'luit she was 
willing to protect those communities only nliich were nut foreign to her us 
queen of Hungary, from the evils of this dreadful period ; and gave verbal 
sissurance, that she wus affected with the misfortunes of the confederates ; 
and that ^though the situation of political affairs did nut idluw her to assist 
them with an armed force, they might nevertheless depend on her for all the 
favour it was in her power to show them. 

This declaration was almost immediately suisceeded by a movement of the 
Austrian army, which inspired the confederates with the most flattering 
hopes ; but on the other side a body of Prussian troops approached the fron¬ 
tiers, as if to form a cordon against the (mstilence which was now exercising 
its ravages in Poland. Frederick collecterl a tribute from the v^vudeship 
of Great Poland, under the pretext of obtaining roin^iensation fur th<* ex¬ 
pense which he had been obliged to incur by the defective condition of their 
police ; but the compassion of niankind was excited, when he afterwards tore 
twelve thousand families from their native country, in order to transplant 
them into his colonies in the Murk and in Pomerania. He proceeded to 
strike coins of silver and gold, under the title of the king and republic of 
Poland, of far less than their nominal value; and compelled all those from 
whom his subjects made purchases to take them in payment, while he refused 
to receive any other than the good old coin of the country fur the stores 
which he accumulated. He oppressed coftimcrce by the iiiipositioo of new 
duties, and gave occasion to the plundering or shutting up of tho granaries 
of Poland, during a period of almost univemd famine in Europe. The op¬ 
pression and distress of Great Poland, rose to such a heif|d>L ^at the pea¬ 
sants, with their wives and children, \nd accompanied even by c^itimrs 
from Gnesna, fled in troops toward the forests of Lithuania, and the frontiers 
of Austria. Many perished in the journey by the hands of rubbers, or of the 
enemy, or fell exhausted by their sufferings. The aged parents of the fugi¬ 
tives were fetter^ and iu-treatrd in their native country, because they 
could not prevent the emigration of their children; and those who had 
daughters were obliged to deliver up a certain number, provided with por¬ 
tions, for the Prussian colonies. , 

These proceedings at length opened the eyes of the confederates, and mar- 
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shal Zaremba firat offared his services to king Stanislaus^ in order to effect 
an union between the conflicting parties, for the preservation of their com¬ 
mon country; but the king in all probability cozisidered this proposal to be 
already too late. The party of the emperor ffoseph in the court of Vienna 
was about this period engaged in combating the rmigious adherence of Ma¬ 
rin Theresa to her promises, and the rights of others. She in vain repre¬ 
sented the consequences of infringing the public morality; and the salt works 
of Vielitschka, which yielded an annual produce of six hundred thousand cwt. 
were now taken possession of by tbe Austrians. 

At length, on the 26th of September 1772, thirteen hundred years from 
the period when a system of co-existent states began, after the destrCction 
of tlie western empire, to be formed in ISurope, the first important blow was 
given to the maxims and compacts on which their existence and the balance 
of their power had been gradually established. The ambassadors of Maria 
Theresa, of the empress and autocrat Catharine the Second, and of the king 
of Prussia, inwthe name of their respective ^courts, informed the king and 
the republic of Poland, that the three powers, in order to prevent farther 
bloodshed, and to restore peace to Poland, had agreed among themselves to 
insist upon their indisputable claims to some of the provinces of that coun¬ 
try ; and therefore demanded, that a diet be held for the purpose of settling 
the new boundaries, in concert with them. 

It pleased the great governor of tbe universe, at this time, to allow tlie 
crowned heads of the north of £urope to give the world a striking exhibition 
of their courtly morality. The iniquitous scheme of the dismemberment of 
Poland, is said to have originated in tbe mind of Frederick. Having added 
Silesia to the dominions which he inherited from his father, he professed to 
be greatly alarmed at the progress of the Russian arms, in wresting the pro¬ 
vince of Moldavia from the Turks. Peace, if he might obtain credit for 
knowing bis own mind, was the chief wish of his heart, as he was now in the 
decline of life, and was no longer inflamed with martial glory 1 but he con¬ 
cluded, that the disorders of Poland would afford him an opportunity of 
strengthening his dominions, which it would be unwise in him to neglect. 
The emperor of Austria was equaliy apprehensive of danger, and therefore 
did nut scruple to make advances to a prince with whom his mother had long 
been at variance. He visited Frederick at Neiss in Silesia, in 1769,(1) and 
a confidential intercourse of sentiments took place between the monarclis. 
Tliey pledged themselves to unite for the maintenance of the peace of Ger¬ 
many ; _ luid it was hinted by the Prussian monarch, that if the czarina could 
not e^ily be brought to reason, a threefold partition of Poland might remove 
all difficulties. The emperor Joseph had no qualms of conscience on the 
sul>ject; he was neither so disinterested nor so just as to resist or condemn 
the proposition, though prudential reasons were in favour of keeping it secret 
for a time. In the following year, the two crowned heads had another meet- 
ing; and prince Kaunitz had also long conferences with the king, to whose 
interests he promised to Attend. Prince Henry, soon after visiting Peters¬ 
burg on pretence of amusement, disclosed the project to Catharine, by whom 
it was not disapproved. As, however, she still insisted on extravagant terms 
of peace, Maria Theresa and her son ordered military preparations: and an 
armed party entering Poland, sehed thq lordship of Zips.(2) 

< 1 . ^ his invasion accelerated the adjustment of the treaty. Frederick drew 
the outlines of a plan; but Catharine, in her contre prinet, demanded a much 
peater portion of the spoils than be was willing to allow, and exacted new 
terns of alhance, iriore favourable tc herself than to her royal confederate. 

X nese requisitions delayed the settlement, and the various parties were bu- 
sily employM m making out each his own preferable right to the epoliation. - 
1 nmsiH could pi back for several centuries, and demonstrate, by an appeal 
Pr’jlinces of the Polish territory had belonged to his 

ccstorSj the electors of firandeiiburg‘. A treaty bad been concluded in 

Q) view ol the pci 
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1657, bjr which the Pales aasi^ed the sum of four hundred thousand dollars 
on the security of the city of Elbing, to the elector of Brandenburg, who was 
to deliver them* from the Swedish arms; but the promise then made had 
never been fulfilled ! • 

But Frederick, with his well known goodness and moderation, oi^ de¬ 
sires, in satiffaction of all thtie elainu, to be now put in possession of Pome- 
rellia, the districts on the Netze, the vayvodeship of Murienburgh, tho 
bisboprick of Ermeland, the district of Michelau, and the biahoprick and vay- 
vodeship of Culm. As he leaves Poland in jmssession of Dantzic and Thorn, 
he trusts that the republic will grant him, as a friend and good neighbour, 
(wmch at is consonant with his system always to remain) a suitable compen- 
^tion for the Siicrifit^ which he thus offers to moke. He has only one thing 
more to add, whicli is, that while the king abandons his claim to Dantzic as 
a property, his majesty does not mean to renounce the harbour of that city, 
nor the customs collected in it; fur Dantzic had only enjoyed by suffcrence, 
the use of that harbour, which wdl a monastic estate belonging ^ the abbey 
of Oliva, and had been made, by permission of tliat establishment, in the 
year 1647, because the Neufahrwassar was no longer capable of admitting 
ships. Dantzic had promised to pay tlie abbot an annual rent of one hundred 
dollars during ninety-three years ; a period which had lung since elapsed. 
Besides, neither the city nor the abbot possesses any territorial sovereignty: 
the whole country belongs to the lord ut Pomerellia, and the king is the suc¬ 
cessor of Mistewyii, duke of Ponimern-Dantzic. The king of I’uland, indeed, 
who was at that time sovereign of the country, approved the cuntriict; but 
that circumstance cannot be binding on a king of Prussia; and tho abUit as 
an ecclesiastic, was forbidden by the cannon law to grant any lease fur a 
lunger period than ten years. Dantzic, it is true, has erected the harbour at 
an immense expense ; but that process, after all, was only an inundation of 
a portion of land, and could nut possibly prejudice the territorial rights of 
the sovereign. Besides which, according to the Roman hiw, the harbour 
could not belong to Dantzic, because the const on which it is situated is the 
property of another power. 1'he king, consistently with the uioderatiun 
which characterizes all actions of the monarch ul I’russiu, will nut forbid the 
city to make use of the harbour; but to expect him to forego the profit 
arising from its use, would be a must impudent demand. Culm and Wenne- 
laud can only be considered as a very small indeinnification fur his magna¬ 
nimous renunciation of his claims to Dantzic itself, to Thorn, and to a cum- 
pensatiun fur several centuries of unjust dispossession ! 

The whole of Polish Prussia, together with the district of the Netze, was 
therefore occupied; by which transaction, the state of Prussia became a con¬ 
tinuous territory from Glatz to Memel, and acquired the fertile districts of 
Culm, Elbing, and Marienburg. The king became master of the cathedral 
of Wermeland, and possessed an annual income of 300,000 dollars, and of 
the only mouths of the Vistula which yet remained navigable. ' All the inha^ 
bitants of these districts were compelled to take the oath of allegiance within 
fourteen days. 

Austria had equally weighty reasons to allege for the conduct she was 
now compelled to adopt. It was now five hundred and ninety years since 
Cassimer, the second king of Poland, transferred tlie two royal Polisli fiefs of 
Zatur and Auschwitz to his cousin M&islaf, duke of Teschen in Upper Sile¬ 
sia i but as the edicts of Poland became afterwards so tumultuous, that the 
princes of Silesia could not attend them consisfbntly with their own dignity, 
Casimir of Teachen, in 1389, transferred'diis feudal duties to Vencesla^ king 
of Bohemia; and Poland finally consent^ to the transaction. “ It is true 
*'.that Casimir the Fourth, by the fortune of arms, had three hundred and 

twenty years ago re-conquered, on behalf of Poland, these territories which 
“ his ancestors h^ formeiw forfeited to the military superiority of Bohemia, 
" in the year 146S: But Zator and AusHiwita wme conferred on him only 
« for his Ufe. It must be confessed, that these territories have always re- 
“ niained in the hands of his successors, and there is no record that they have 
“ ever been required to give them up; but this mutt bt ascribed to the pecn^ 
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" liar and well-known magnanimity, and moderation, and goodnett, of the 
" illuetriom arehdneal familg. It is to be lamented, that upder the present 
" constitution of Poland, there is so little ground to hope that the republic 
“ will manifest such a sense of justice, as Spontaneous!;^ to restore Galicia, 
" Lodomeria, Zator, and Auschwitz. The empress-queen, however, will em- 
" ploy the power conferred upon her by God, with the mildness which is 
" hereditary in her family ; and instead of rigorously demanding the whole 
“ of her rights, will content herself with a very moderate eqnivalent-—con- 
“ sisting of two-thirds of Upper Poland. Pokulia, and some districts of Po- 
“ dolia and Volhynia; which contain in the whole about two hundred,and 
" fifty cities and large towns, fifty smaller places, six thousand three'hundred 
*' villages, and two millions five hundred and eighty thousand inhabitants." 
So much for the conscience of Maria Theresa, and the pleas on which her 
claims were founded. 

The empress of Russia took possession of an important part of the grand 

5 rinciunlity,fif Lithuania, and of the vajK^odeship of Minsk, Vitensk, and 
fscislaf, with so little embarrassment, that it did not even appear necessary 
to her to publish the grounds of her proceeding. She allowM the inhabit¬ 
ants three months to remove themselves. 

The king and senate of Poland l:tmented this unhiippy destiny of their 
country, attributed the origin of the party dissensions to the influence of 
foreigners, displayed the evidences of their rights, alleged the compacts, and 
referred to the guarantee under which they had been concluded, appealed 
from the violence of the superior power and uuust arms of their enemies, 
and protested before the Almighty Governor of the Universe against this 
crying oppression. 

The king of Prussia continued to raise the tolls collected in the harbour 
of Dantzic to an intolerable height, and the city was urged, by all possible 
means, to surrender itself voluntarily to his sway. He summoned a diet at 
Lissa, to counteract that of Warsaw, and confiscated the estates of all such 
nobles as refused to acknowledge their allegiance. The empress of Russia 
also took possession of the wealth of prince Charles Radzyvil, and of Con¬ 
stantine and Adam Czartorisky. When an offer of restoration was mode to 
Radzyvil, he replied, “ 1 am a free-born man my ancestors were free ; and 
“ though in adversity, I will also die free.” The countess Vielopolska died 
by her own hands ; and all those who were worthy of their ancestors, quitted 
their country, now subjected to a foreign yoke. But the complaints of the 
oppressed were nut necessary to the judgment passed by all Europe on this 
trwsactiun, and it will be confirmed by the latest posterity. 

The subjects of the republic were rMuced from seven or eight to four mil¬ 
lions, and its revenues were proportionably diminished. Instead of one hun¬ 
dred senators, only thirty-eight were assembled at the diet. The archbishop 
primate, the grand cbanceuor of Lithuania, the grand marshal, and their 
friends, absented themselves from the servile assembly and repaired to Cra¬ 
cow. Tlie diet, although surrounded by an armed force, began with a pro- 
toatby iJl the deputies of Podolia and Volhynia. The consequence was, that 
the foreign soldiers were quartered by hundreds upon all those nobles who 
were attached to the cause of independence. £i{^t days were allowed to 
the diet to conform to the wishes of the allied powers ; and it was declared, 
that m cam of refusal, tliirty thousand men ^ould enter the city at the ex¬ 
piration ^that period, and their obstinacy should be subdued by all possible 
seventh day, a great number of the deputies left the city, 
and the remainder subscribed the tenns by which Poland was compelled, nut 
^v.^*u'**’**'jf* claim to, and all connection with, the district of which 
she had been deprived, but to engage to protect the three confederated pow- 
®*^tn the possession of the countries they had seized. 

The latter now estoblished a permanent councU, which was dependent on 
toems^viM, and muld easily be influenced occordiw to their pleasure. The 
king of Prussia declared, that if the republic did not place this council in 
Mtual existeime on a certmn day, he would consider its refusal or delay as a 
declaration of war ; and ‘ he, at the same time, demanded possession of a 
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district on the Netze, not usuall 3 r bounded by the river, but which was 
occasionally^ covered with its waters durin; extraordinary floods. The Aus. 
trian commissioners of boundiuies drew a line from the mouth of one river 
to another, and demanded all the^ districts comprised within the windings of 
the streams, as the shores of these rivers. Instances frequently occuned in 
which a district was usurped, without assigning any reason whatever. And 
a similar proceeding often took place out of pure philanthropy, in which the 
object of the appropriation was to relieve the country people from illegiti¬ 
mate authority. The permanent council w.is established: it consist^ of 
forty senators and noblemen, nominated by the diet, who continue in office 
untR th^ succeeding session of that assemlily, and transact all military and 
foreign affairs, with the business of the high police. It can expound the 
laws, but cannot make them. 

Prussia was in some instances obliged to abandon a part of the districts 
which it had seized; but before these temporary possessions were relin¬ 
quished, the flocks were driven ^ay, the forests cut down, tlie magazines 
emptied, even the most necessary implements taken away, aiffi the tuxes 
raised by anticipation.(l) 


LETTER III. 


Rupture betiaeen Rustia mid Turkey.—Englieh Jieet under admiral Elphin- 

etoae auuls the Ruteiant, and dej'eats the Turht.—Dreadful ravage* of the 

plague at Moscow and the country atijaeeat. A. D. 17G8—1774. 

Tre protection which the confederates received in Turkey, and mutual 
complaints concerning the incursions of the wandering iiordes of Tartars 
and Cossacks, had some years before furnished a pretence fur war between 
the Porte and the Russians. It was in reality impossible that the Turks 
could contemplate with indifference the transactions which took place in 
Poland: and the French court, in the miserable condition in which it was at 
that time placed, possessed no other means of assisting the Poles than by 
giving occasion to some diversion which might otherwise engage tlie attention 
of the Russians. 

The padibha Mustafa, at the first entrance of the Russians into Poland, 
announced that his attention was aroused by that movement: and the em¬ 
press on her side declared, that the republic had requested assistance from 
her, in order to quell some internal commotions, which her native niagnani- 
mity, and her neighbourly friendship towards that unhappy country, did nut 
permit her to refuse ; that these troops were neither numerous nor well pro¬ 
vided, and were not even commanded by a general, as they received all their 
orders from prince Repnin, who was the ambassador of Russia at Warsaw'. 

A body of Russians who were pursuing some of the confederates, after¬ 
wards buraed the Turkish town of Balta, and put all its inhabitants to death 
without distinction. This deed was represented by the Russians as merely 
an irregular proceeding of the Haidamws, but was considered by the Turks 
as an act of direct hostility. Obreskoff, the*KusBian resident in Constanti¬ 
nople, was required by the divan to give an explicit assurance, that the Rus¬ 
sians should immediately abandon iul the cities and territories of Poland ; 
and as he had no commission to make anv such promise, he was arrested, and 
conveyed to the Seven Towers. The mufti gave his fcfta: war was declared, 
Mahommed Emin Paseba Kaimakan, nomhuited grand vizier, and the Euro¬ 
pean and Asiatic dominions of the Porte summoned to arms. While all the 
officers who were to compose the suite of the grand vizier were preparing at 

(1) y^rsxair* Meniein of the coarts of Berlin, Dresden, Warsaw, and Vienna;;—Tooke’s 
me of Catharine the Second.—Gillies’s life of Frederic the Gieat.—Coxa s Travels in 
^IsM^Kussia, Sweden, sad Dcontark.—Postbuuious Works of the kins of Prussia, by 
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Constantinople for their departure, the multifarious hordes of militia assem- 
Ued themselves out of Asia, and covered the Bomhorus and Hellespont with 
numerous transports. On the other hand, the different nations compoung 
the extensive empire of the autocrat of allothe Russias, most of whom were 
barbarous, put themselves in motion, and sent a three hundreddi part of 
th^ whole population to open the campaign on the Dniester, under the com¬ 
mand of general Ru^iinzoff; and a b^y of troops selected from among the 
corps dispersed over Poland was assembled on the side of the Ukraine and 
Pooolia, under Soltikoff. The capitation tax of the Russian empire was 
raised, a war contribution of twentj' per cent, levied on all salaries, and an 
impost of five roubles laid on all coacn-horses. •' .. 

Two hundred and fifty thousand men, without including the Tartars, 
marched from Constantinople towards the Danube; and twenty ships came 
to the assistance of the padisha from Mohammed el Husin, sherif of Morocco, 
and fifteen from the republics of Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli. The frontiers 
were defended by prince Galitzyn and Rumjanzoff: the army of the former 
consisted of thirty-one re^ments of infantry of two thousand each, forty 
regiments of cavalry each eight hundred strong, and a park of one hundred 
cannon : the force under the command of the latter amounted to forty-one 
thousand men. The numbers engaged in these modem contests are, how¬ 
ever, subject to as great susmeion of exaggeration as those which are said to 
have composed the hosts of Darius and Xerxes. 

The first hostile procedure was the devastation of the frontiers, which oc¬ 
casioned want of provision; and the immediate consequence of this was a 
prodigious desertion from the Turkish army. It is said that the Tartars 
burned one hundred and fifty four towns and villages in the course of the 
winter, and carried more than fourteen thousand families into slavery. 

In the spring of the }'ear 1769, the standard of the prophet was carried 
through the streets of Constantinople: but the progress of the visier was so 
difficult and tedious, that at the end of April he had advanced no further 
than Adrinnople. The first operations of the war, whicli took place at 
Chotin, were so unfavourable to the Russians, that prince Galit^n was com¬ 
pelled to recrOKB the Danube. The visier was incessantly employed in ex¬ 
ercising in the plains of Isakscliia his undisciplined troops, whom he wished 
to convert into soldiers before he led them against the enemy. Chotin was 
suddenly attacked by the Russians, but was reinforced by the visier, and de¬ 
fended itself witli such mirit tliat Galitzyn was again obliged to give way. 

Tlie calumnies of Molodowni Ali Pasha, effected tlie recall of the visier, 
and his successor crossed the Dniester: just at this period torrents of rain 
fell in the mountains, Uie rivers rose to a great height, the bridge of boats 
was destroyed, and the Turkish army found itself divided by an impassable 
stream. That part which had already passed over, withstood the attack of the 
Russians with the ^eatest courage: their brethren, who were spectators of the 
affair, looked on with silent admiration ; and the visier was utterly at a loss 
what steps to take. When this part of the tro<^ had almost entirely fallen, 
the whole army on the opposite bank raised a loud cry of execration ; they 
forgot Chotin, and retreated hastily to the Danube: in fourteen days, forty 
thousand men deserted the standard of the visier, “ with whom God and his 
" prophet were not." The Russian armies now effected a junction, and took 
possession ofCliutin, where they found a plentiful provision of artillery : the 
wcupation of Moldavia and Wallachia were the fruits of this victory; and 
Elmpt and Prosoiofsky entered Yassy, Bukoraschty, and GaJlatBch, without 
resistance. < 

1“*'® ''*“**■into banishment, Rumjfinzoff hastened to. 
attack Ualil bis successor; and count Panin supported the field-marshal, 
Md mmred the frontiers. A. D. 1770. It was determined to separate the 
•™y» to intercept their supplies : the war was therefore Atiried 
**? ^ land Md water; and as it was not sufficient to have the command 

mine JSuxine Pontus, so long as the Bosphorus remained open to the Turks, 
uwiM fleet sailed rouqd Europe, and appeared in the Archipelago. 

Be \isier took advantage of his superior numbers to disturb hu enemy 
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OB bU sidn ; 1 m dcove tbem out of • iMirt of Mutdaviu ond Wallatdtio, and 
opeaed • oaaunvnioation with the fruitful pleins of Binlo^nid. But the 
uppearunoe of the eneioy in the south compelled him to dumiss the Macedo* 
luans, who were hia best troops. * Ruoydnsoff and the visier came io contact 
near the eenfluence of the Pruth with the Dunulie, and remained during a 
whole month ooatemplating the situation of each other. Halil was strong and 
weU posted ; but the excessive eagerness of a part of his army gave eocasioH 
to a contest in which they were defented : both tlie visier and his army weiw 
obliged to yield the palm of superiority to the veterans who had atood in the 
fiHd against FVederiw. Prosorofsky now effected a junction of the districts 
situatccPbetween the Dniester and the Dnieper, and tbua facilitated the siega 
of Bender, which was undertaken bv count Panin. This was gar- 

riaoaed by a padia, at the head of sixteen thousand soldiers, and was pro- 
visMOed tor two years: the sallies made by this officer were executed with 
bersie courage: the Russians lost^ great number of men, and their artillery 
was but iU-ser%'ed ; they suffered Tor want of provisions; and cf the four¬ 
teen regiments encamped be&re the place, ten were newly raised. The for¬ 
tifications were very extensira, and held out for two months : but at the end 
of that time, a oompression bali, (which is a complication of several mines, 
chaund with four Hundred poods of gunpowder,) produced a large breach: 
the Russans bow entered the place by storm, and the contest was maintained 
in all the streets and gardens till they reached the citadel; and during thu 
massacre a fire broke out from several quarters, which continued to hum 
during three days and nights. All the myises of Budjiak now submitti-d, 
in oruer to save their beautiful villages, the work of a long course of in- 
dustiy, from devastatHm : Kilianova and Bialogorod opened their ^ntrs, and 
Br^ui^ was burned. The visier retreated into the mountains of Heemiis. 
Panin had retired from the service, because the nromise which he had made 
to his soldiers before Bender, bad not been fulfilled; and general Baur liis 
successor, made himself completely master of Moldavia and Bessarabia, 
which consists of beautiful and uncultivated steppes, interspersed with lux¬ 
uriant pastures and forests and iiossesBing abunuaiit salt-works and mines : 
between Akjermann and Bender, the country is an uninterrupted garden. 
Moldavia coj^ains about one thousand square miles of territory, and Walla- 
ebia is still mere extensive; this district is depastured by .tOthUUO Triinsyl- 
vaaian sheep, and abounds in wine, Turkish corn, tobacco, and all the useful 
opecias of animals ; and here, where despotism, war and pestilence, have de¬ 
populated the country, forests of fruit trees have grown spontaneou^’’. 

The Pelopoiinesian war was begun with success not less orilliant. Greece, 
kmg accuatomed to subjection, was but ill provided witli troops; and the in- 
hahitonta pursued their own business almost without interference on tlie 
part of the inactive and usually mild government. But when they received 
InteUigSBce of the enterprise of the Russians, a Christian people of the 
Gieek church, to ddiver the Greeks from the yoke of tlie barbarians, the 
love of liberty was rekindled in many of their hearts, developed itself ra- 
pidi^ end arromilarly, and stood only in need of proper discipline and a good 
Isaoer, to proouee the most important results. Alexej Orloff made his ap- 
pearBBca with only six ships, while Navarino, the native country of Nestor, 
weanonqueted by HannihaL All Lacqnla, tlse plains of Ar(;os, Arcadia, and 
.a part or Achaig, rose in insurrection, and spared none of their former miers; 
ouM the hdanda under the dominion of Venice, tpanifested equal impatience. 
Tho Turks in the mean time, crossed the isthmus in order to relieve Patra. 
The war in Peloponnesus was always attended with considerable difficulty, 
.qn aricmint of the great number of important posts which required the pre- 
.asDce of the Russians and of the armed Greeks, who were but few in rrum- 
tier, in too mai^y places at the same time. The Msinotles fought one unsue- 
ressftd battle on the isthmus; upon which the seraskier padia of Bosni^ 
with thirty thousand Epirots, Illyrians, and Albanians, advanced with lime 
Jcsi stance into the ancient Messene. The riring causa of freedom met with 
line moat oevere blow at Modon ; the Mainottes were not pomessed of tha* 
durrns of mOitarv skill which enables a small body to vanquish a much tnort 
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numerous enemy: the serudcier compelled Orloff and the Knds Dolgoruksij, 
to retreat to Mavsrlno. T<ro thousand Greeks, full of imlour but unac¬ 
quainted with discipline, made anodier^vain attack upon Modon; the 
Mainottes now retreated to their mountauis; and it was manifested to the 
view of the whole world, that freedom without order is a vain idea. 

But admiral Elphinstone, after having cast anchor near Titnarus, sailed to 
the coast of Laconia, and defeated the Turkish fleet, which was far more nu¬ 
merous than his own, in the waters of Epidaurus, and aftorwards pursued it 
into the canal between Chios and Asia. The Turks had fifteen sh^s of the 
line and an equal number of xebecs and galiies, which tfief placed to a 'posi¬ 
tion defended by rocks and islands. The Russian fleet, with four frigates 
and fire-ships, was arranged opposite to them to three lines. Spiritoff com¬ 
manded the van, Fredenok Orloff the middle division, and Elphinstone the 
rear. Spiritoff suddenly attadced the Turkish admiral, whose ship presently 
took fire: Sesir Beg endeavoured to savethis vessel, but the anchors had be¬ 
come entail^led, and the matom^t in flames fell on Spiritoff's ship: the 
men now jumped into shallops or into the sea, and to a moment both the ad¬ 
mirals' ships were blown into the air. This terrific spectacle kept both sides 
f[ir a short space of time in astonishment: the Turks, however, by the ad¬ 
vice of Hassen Bey, retreated with their vessels into the straits, under 
Tschesm^, upon which lieutenant Dugdale, with four fire ships filled with 
bombs and red-hot balls, protected by admiral Greigh, approached the 
Turkish fleet to the night of the S6th July, and set it on fire. Three na¬ 
tions contended for the honour of this scheme: the Russians and the English 
disputed it with each other; and another competitor appeared to the person 
of Rau, a Hessian. The Turkish fleet, pent up to the narrow bay, continued 
to burn fur five hours ; but Hassan escaped with his ship through the midst 
of the enemy: while the conflagration of the vessels was going on, the ma- 
pucine at TRchesm6 blew up, and destroyed both the town and the citadel. 
The sailors, peasants, and soldiers fled in the utmost disorder to Smyrna; 
where Kara Osman Oglu, a powerful chief in that country, was scarcely able 
by the utmost exertions of courage and authority to quiet the disturbance. 

The conquerors now made their appearance at Lemnos, where they re¬ 
mained instead of forcing a passage, as many thought they might have done, 
through the ill-defended straits of the Oardanelles, and dictating the terms 
of peace at the gates of the tenified capital. The garrison of the citadel of 
Lemnos, in vain requested permission to make an unmolested retreat: and 
while the Russians were endeavouring to obtain possession of it by force, 
Hsssan, who was now kapudan pacha, inflamed the zeal of three thousand 
volunteers, who unexpectedly made their appearance in some wretched ves¬ 
sels, and set Lemnos at liberty. The Rusman fleet afterwards remained to 
the harbour of Ausa, and in the waters of Paros. The Porte was entirely 
destitute of ships; Syria and E^pt were to a state of insurrection; and 
though the war lusted four years longer, the victors of Tschesmd efliectM no 
settlement either to the Grecian islands or on the continent. 

Toward the end of this campaign, some ignorant or selfish Rnssiaiis at 
Yassy, purchased some goods infected with the plane. The commandant 
of the place thought he displayed his courage by adopting no precautions: 
the disorder toon raged throughout the city, and men fell dead to the streets. 
The pestilence arrived at Cbotto, and to a diort time reduced five regiments 
of infantry to four hundred men: it was communicated by infected clothes 
to the grand army, which Rumjlipeoff was therefore obligM to separate to, 
the utmost haste. Some soldiers had already conveyed it to the great town 
of Kyow, where the physicians were either ignorant of its character, or 
afraid to mention its name: its fury therefore soon became irresistible'^ fu¬ 
gitives spread it beyond the Dnieper, and to the mountains; poor OM^e, 
and even the officers of the police, plundered the houses whose tohaoitants 
had been destroyed by the disease ; and the remainder of the populsRon was 
saved witt difficulty by the efiectsof the wtoter.and the eourageoua arrange- 
ted by major-Skippow. Some wool received ftaa the Ukraine in 
me infocted the great manufactory at Moscow, on which account 
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proeeMiona wera perfonaed, which odI^ served to spreed the diiieitae : all the 
commanders and nohles quitted the citVi and order and authority were en¬ 
tirely at an end. Nine hundred,men fell victims daily, and numbieni lay un¬ 
buried in the streets and houses. A merchant who represented himself to 
have been cured miraculously by an ima<te, gave occasion, by tbis means, to 
a most dangerous assemblage or the multitude, who collected to pray to tlie 
holy virgin for th^ lives: and the effect of this practice was so fatal, that 
the archbishop guM orders that the image should be removed in tlie night, 
l^en this circuumtanpe came to the hnowledge of the people, all Moscow 
bectune a scene of Airy and insurrection, and the archbiiAop was murdered, 
W bloira of hammers, before the high altar in the monastery of Donsk, 
which lay without the city. All the sick, in order to enjov the remaining 
moment of their lives, quitted the hospitals, stormed and plundered the 
bishop’s palace, and inflamed their own rage with the contents of the cellars. 
At this moment Jerapkin made liis appearance at the head of the murison*: 
his soldiers marched over corpses ; persons were infected on botlTsides in the 
scuffle, and others died under stroKes of the knout. The calamity was at 
last arrested by Gregory Orloff and the cold of winter, after ninety tiiousund 
individnala had been its victims in Moscow and the neighbouring villages. 

In the year 1772, the entrenidunents of Perecop, at the entrance of the 
Crimea, were forced in the space of four hours by the troops under the com¬ 
mand of prince DnuLgorukoJ, and the Crimea itself was t^en possession of 
by the Russiana 'fba wnM vizier was defeated at Babadagh, and forced to 
retreat into Hsmus; the janissaries rose upon their i^a, put him to death, 
and set fire to their camp ; and in consequence of their discontent, Mussiin 
Oglu, one of the best omcers in the Turkish service, was appointed to tlie 
post of grand vizier in the room of Halil: Mussun conductea the fruitless 
congress of peace at Fokzany. 

The Porte in the mean time was delivered from Ali Bey, who was horn in 
Caucasus, and sold in his youth into Egypt; where, after having served ten 
years, he succeeded to the power of his commander the bey of that province. 
From this time he aided the factions with his approbation, if he was not in¬ 
deed the author of the ruin of Ebn llaman, his first benefactor: he became 
sovereign of the country, in much the same manner as Psammetichus two 
thousand five hundred years before, by the murder of eleven beys, and the 
banishment of an equal number; the confiscation of their wealth, and the 
distribution of their officers among his brother-in-law Mohammed, and other 
confidential slaves: after which he caused the pacha to bo put to death. 

He concluded an alliance with Scheikh Dalier the lord of the land of 
Canaan, and assisted him in the conquest of Sidon and the siege of Damascus. 
But his brother-in-law forsook his cause, because, impelled either by neces¬ 
sity or avarice, he had insulted the holy cities of the moslem : Mohammed 
fled into Egypt, where the people were ill-disposed to the interests of Ali, 
because the privileges which he allowed to foreigners had alienated their af¬ 
fections. His soldiers deserted to the enemy; Ismabel, his son-in-law, whom 
he advanced to an important post, abandoned him ; and Ali lost a decisive 
battle. 


He now took flight through the deserts of Palestine, and arrived at Rama, 
the abode of the prophet Samuel, where be found his old friend the Scheikh 
Daher, the conqumor of the Samaritans and the Druses, who, though ninety- 
three years was still full of vigour, and susTounded by his nephews and 
grand-children, la this country ne formed a corps of thirteen thousand 
mm^ with which he advanced into Eg^pt where Mohammed awaited him 
yrith an army of sixty thousand. The Mttle took place on a Friday, which 
the modem keep as a holy day, and was contested with such fury, that of 
four hundred Greeks and Russians in the service of Ali, three hundred and 
eighty fdl on the field of battle, and bis army of thirteen thousand men was 
reduesd to five hundred: his head was sent to Constantinople. Europe bad 
♦“t'” a more lively interest in his adventures, because he appewed^ to he 
derated above national prejudices: but his fault ctpisisted in manifesting hie 
contempt for thoko errors too early, and in too decided a manner. 
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The Rti<<tiAi» at length crossed the Danube, AID. 177S. and the 
ries gave v.-ay. Miissun Oglu, however, availed himself of the mlvantagcs 
aifordetl by the ^t^Mng regions of the Haemus ; from which lie made two 
descents, anil compelled the Russians t<» abandon the siege of Silistria and to 
hasten back to their bridges on the Danube before he should cut off their 
retreat. They lost a great part of their artillery near Varna: aad at lengtii 
Hassan pacha’ swore that not a Russian should pass the autunand equinox 
on the Turkish side of the river. 

This commander, who was remarkable for the manly beauty of his person, 
was by birth a Persian ; he had been kidnapped when a boy, and made "the 
slave of a Turk, from whose service he freed himself by the assistance ofs» 
Greek, and escaped to Smyrna, where he entered into the service of the Al¬ 
gerines. His courage and intelligence recommended him to the <ky, who 
entrusted him with the command of the fortress of Constantine; in which 
situation he^'ould urobably have arrived at* an inglorious old age, if the ma¬ 
lice of a fncuoii hao not obliged him to take refuge in Spain. The Catholic 
king caused him to he conveyed to Naples, from whence hr transported 
himself in a Danisli ship to Constantinople. .4s he was here accused by the 
Algerine agent, he obtained an opportunity of appearing before the padisha, 
Mustafa the Third, who was ple-ised with his intelligence and chara^ristic 
vigour, and gave him the command of that ship which aftenvards escaped 
(done from the unfortunate affair of Tschesnic. When he became kapudan 
pacha, Hassan eagerly promoted every useful institution in his pow'er : he 
founded schools of nai'al architecture, astronomy and geography; he pa¬ 
tronised men of useful attainments, especially the young Mustafa, u Briton 
of tlie family of tlio Campbells : he kept his oath to the padisha, by compell¬ 
ing the Russians to retreat •'icro.ss the D.inube. 

The bitter were also unsuccessful in their attempt upon Eubasa ; but they 
plundered Crete and C^yprus. Hie court of Potersburgh became apprehen¬ 
sive of tiuiiger from Sweden ; on which account the Russian fleet returned 
to the Baltic, after rather showing what might be done, than having really 
effected much in the Mcditerrane.m. This expedition is said to have cost 
thirty-two iiiilliuns of sequins. 

During the same pcriial, Pugatcheff the cossnrk, .it the head of many 
warlike hordes, extended his rebellious enterprises, shook the throne of 
Catharine, and convinced a great number of personu i hat peace was become ne¬ 
cessary to her empire. But Mustafa died, A. D. 1774 and left the throne, not 
to his minor son Selim, but to bis brother Abdulhamed : and as this change of 
sovereigns took place without any revolution in the state, and as the finance,s 
were in a very exhausted state, the presents which it was usual to make on 
such ooc,isions to the janissaries, were now w'ithheld. From this time they 
manifested a tumultuous disposition: they refused to serve any longer ; tho 
Asiatics returned to their owm country ; the visier was abanaonedf by the 
cavalrj’ ; ficld-marshall Rumjiinzuff, w no was now able to act without eon- 
trul, cut off his supplies and reinforcements, inclosed him near Schumba, and 
obiigod him on the lilst July, to conclude the peace of Rutschuk Kanard- 
Kchy. 'I'he mufti said to the nadisIiH, “Bince thy people will _ no longer 
“ continue the war, peace must '>e made !” This intelligence arrived in the 
Crimea us Hassan was cnmtged in a contest with Dulgorukoj. 

The Russians retained Kiqiburii, Jeuikule, Keitsch, ail the ran ntry'be¬ 
tween the Dnieper and the Bog, Axof, and Ta^irok, together with the free 
navigation of the Euxine Pontus and the HeUespont: the Crimea was se¬ 
vered from the political power of the Turkish emi>eror, though he_ retaioeil 
the Caliphat. The greatest loss, however, whicli the Turks sustained con* 
'sisted in the degree in which their spirit and confidence was depreHsc>d.(l) 


. (1) Aniiuai Res'isler, vol. xu. nml xiii.—Vie dc Cxilisrine II, p«r Ciatten, toin. it. 
Hsuisniaa dc M. Pevtoiiacl tur let Meinoiru du Bsroii d« Tott.—OcKbicbt da fae* 
biMiica Ksklu.—C'lixe’i Hieyirir of the iluuie of Aiutris, chap. US. 
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LETTER IV. 


Retrospect the stalg of Sweden, A. D. 1761 (» 1770 .—AbdieaUou of the 
hiny Admp^oe Frederick—Gustarus the Third ettrecede to the throne— 
ReroledtoH of —Dispute fbr the Uavarian tureeseion, A. It. 1777. 


T|)ie roriStitution of Swollen, since the time of Charles the Twelfth, had been 
III reality an aristocracy in which factions were more powerful than the laws. 
Zeal fur the new forms of liberty, and a feelinf;: of the wounds which ^leil 
for a healing and conciliating policy, moderated the evils attendant on this 
form of government in the beginning; and the welfare of their common 
country appeared to be the obj^ 8f all classes of the Swedes. Affairs re¬ 
mained in this state so long as the ceconomical plans of Cardinal Floury 
maintained f^acihc system in Europe. Twenty years after the death of 
Charles the Twelfth, the spirit of party began to grow more vehement and 
to exercise its pernicious iimaence in Minding the eyes of men to the actual 
state of affairs. A rupture now took place with Russia, which was attended 
with unfortunate consequences, because those to whose hands the chief di¬ 
rection of the war was confided, conducted it in a manner alike destitute of 
energy and of method. The plans adopted were alternately combined and 
frustrated by the iealousy of the factions; passion on the one hand and dis¬ 
couragement on the other, gave rise sometimes to precipitate measures and 
sometimes to an equally pernicious inactivity ; and Sweden appeared to be 
suffering at the same time under the evils of democracy and oligarchy. 

The iWolists maintained the superiority, until Russia demiuided an as¬ 
surance that Sweden should never adopt a mode of government different to 
the established form. From that time the king was more and mure reduced 
to the situation of a mere spectator, while the secret of the system of policy 
adopted Wat. in other hands. At thi'i pei-usl the loiiiidaries of Swedim, on 
the side of Norway, were determined in .i very disadvantageous manner; 
and an unnecessary war was entered into with Prussia, which was so ill con¬ 
ducted that the court of France refused to grant any farther siilisidies. The 
council of state at length mediated a rompnet, by wliieh their exhausted 
treasury was to receive twelve millions of livrc-s" in the eoiirse of a few 
years ; but their opponents censured this nicasuro as a sale of their political 
independence. 

As long ns the country had been govcrneil by pacific counsels, and the de¬ 
sires of the rulers had been restrained within the hounds of moderation, 
agriculture, manufiuiturea and commercial enterprise had again nourished : 
hut when the factions arose to importance, a few of their favoured partisans 
obtained privileges which were extremely injurious to the public welfare; 
imd the number of manufactories, which had previously arisen to eighteen 
thousand, were within ten years reduced to the half of that numlier. 

The nation was discontented, and complained that the senate bestoweil 
the offices in its gift on the slaves of the ariptocraev instead of the friends 
of the public good ; that that body eneburag^ the factions, for the puiqiosa 
of rendering itself the arbiter of tbeir differences ; that such of tlie peosaiitti 
as, like Lars Larsson, manifested an indepcndeift spirit, were oppressed by 
Uie nobles; while others were bribed anck seduced to distort the truth, in 
nrder to prevent justice from being done; that in the diets the dignified 
dergy oppressed the inferior members of their body, and the estate of citi- 
sens was entirely managed by four or five demagogues. The spirit of party 
augmented these defects; and even upright iii&vidualH perhaps acceded to 
the wishes of their friends, instead of rigmiy adhering to the welfare of Uio 
public, and adopted a line of conduct with regard to affairs of state, which 
would have app^red to them inadmissable in private life. If we judm them 
On these principles, it is difficult to say whether <he severe punlslnneht 
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which the council of atete had fonnerly auffered, was owinn^ to the errors of 
their administration or to the weakness of their party. 

The clergy were afterwards offended by the abolition or a tenth, which 
they had received ever sincere period when they had exercised the rites 
of hospitality, before the ^tablisliment of regular houses of entertainment. 
Severe sumptuary laws ^ere enacted, and the manner of their execution 
was frequently omous t'the stiMnds were diminished; those who were per¬ 
haps unable to pay the taxes demanded of them, h^ their cattle and the 
implements of their industry taken away :• private houses were subjected to 
a search, under pretence of smuggling; opposition was punished with pqjdic 
whippings; and {lersons actually convicted, were condemned to the loss of 
honour and even of life. 

King Adolphus Frederiidc, perceiviim tiie voice of dissatisfaction from all 
quarters, demanded the summoning or tiie diet; which the council of state 
refused. The king upon this laid down the ;rovemment, demanded the seals 
of office, v<d cauB^ it to be notified through his son to all the offices, that 
business should no longer be transacted in his name. The council of state, 
perceiving the danger of violent commotion, ordered the generals to douUe 
the guards: but those officers refused to obey these orders issued by their 
sole authority. The financial department also refused to increase the pay of 
the garrison, because they had not received the commands of the king for 
that measure; and all the colleges were reduced to a state of inactivity. 
The TOvernor and the magistrates of Stockholm now repaired to the senate, 
and declared that the third estate would be assembled: upon which the 
council of state was compelled .to consent to the summoning of a diet; and 
on the ninth day of anarchy, the king resumed the reins of government. 

The extraordinary diet assembled at Nykoping: a secret deputation pre¬ 
pared artides of accusation: tlie whole council of state, with the exception 
of only two of its members, was removed and condemned to pay the expenses 
incurred by this diet, on the ground that it refused to summon the assembly, 
had^xed upon Nykoping as the place of meeting, and had endeavoured to 
exercise authority over the king. The constitution was preserved ; but it 
was evident to every person that it was practicable to change it. 

The king died, while Gustavus tlie Third who was the hope of the nation 
and had been most carefully educated from his youth, was on his travels. 
At his return, be declared tnat he was fully sensible of his happiness in being 
a citizen of a free country; and that he would never consider the partisans 
of despotism as his frienas. He added, that if he should ever be so unfor¬ 
tunate as to violate a constitutional law, or even a future limitation to hia 
authority, if the estates of the kingdom should think fit to adopt such a 
measure ; he now absolved them beroreband from the allegiance which they 
had sworn to his person. When they were taking the oath, he said, " it is 
“ the established usage to do thus; otherwise it would appear to me unne- 
"cessary. 1 consider him an unhappy king, who is obeyra only because his 
“ subjects are compelled to submit to him.’ 

A great commotion soon afterward took place in the fortress of Cbristian- 
stadt, situated on the frontiers: the coundl of state was acoused a 
treacherous dereliction of its duty; amd the nation was called upon to “ give 

to the kiim what belonged to, the king.” Charles duke of Budermaaia, a 
brotlier of the king, who happened to be at Carlscrona, made himself master 
of that important place, of the maga^e and €if the arsenal, under pretence 
of correcting these insurgents: in his manifesto, he summoned every man 
to hia standard against the yoke gif " an infernal crew, whose awoid was 
*• suspended over the head of every citizen in his house, and of every peasant 
** in his cottage.” Frederick the king’s third brother, armed West Gothlandi 
The senate, as ^n as it received intelligence of these movements, oom- 
mianoned two of its members with full power to adopt ail such measures as 
might be necessiuy for the maintenance of the constitution; and as suspi- 
don waa entertained respecting the dispositions of the body guard, the r^- 
menta or Sudermania and Upland were ordered to Stockhmm. The king 
was required to recall his brnthers, and not to absent himself. A letter from 
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the duke of SudcRnanis fell into the hehda of eount Kalllng, which left no 
doubt ramainiiiff an to the revtdutionary intention* of the ^nces, or that 
they were actinw in concert with eadi other. The senate sat durine the 
whole n^t, and ia said to have determined tosecure the peieon of the iing. 
On the following day they invited him to attend their sitting: he came; but 
hie body guard was already prepared to execute the measures on which he 
had resoh^. Oustavna began to comidain that so mu^ business was 
transacted withcwt his knowledM; and the senate, that he withheld from 
them the anblic'dispatches whicA came to his hands. The dispute was be¬ 
coming animated, when the senate was suddenly surrounded on all sides and 
all its InemberB made prisoners. The colonel of the guard had refused to 
execute this measure ; and had returned his sword to tlie king, saying, “ 1 
“ am also your prisoner; but am confident that I shall soon be your judge." 
The commandant of the place in vmn summoned the citizens to arms on M- 
half of what be was pleased to eaU freedom ; they bad the good sense not to 
mistake aristocratic government tor liberty. The citizens, the gHrrison and 
the guard, were informed by manifestos that “ plans had been entertained 
" for subjecting both the king and the nation to the power of a few nobles; 
" but that the king would defend the cause of true liberty, which in his 
"estimation was Uie greatest good.” On the following day, all Stockholm, 
with the exception of a few of the chief magistrates, took an oath of adherence. 

The diet was assembled ; the house was surrounded by the garrison and 
body guard ; and the king in his crown and robes, and bearing the sih’er 
hammer of Gustavus Adofohus in his hand, appeared amoim them, and 
made a speech conoeming the dangers attendant on factions and the tvranny 
of the arutocrats, one of the effects of which they might perceive in the high 
price of bread. He spoke also of the ancient deliverers of the nation ; said 
that he wished to become a second Gustavus Vasa, that he bated arbitrary' 
power, and intended to reign according to the laws. The new laws were 
read ; in which it was enactM that, in future, the king shall nominate the 
senate and shall summon and dismiss the diet ; that he shall have the power 
of levying the ancient taxes, and in case of necessity, of appointing new 
ones: that the whole force of the kingdom, both by sea and land, shall be 
at his disposal ; that the power of dedaring war and of concluding treaties 
of peace and alliance, is also placed in his hands, together with the privilege 
of appointing to all the offices and dignities of the state. On the following 
day, the senate was dismissed and com distributed among the people. Sucli 
was the termination of the constitution which bad been established fifty-two 
years before. 


The Dispute for the Bavarian Succession. 

A few years after these occurrences, Maximilian Joseph, son of the em¬ 
peror Charles the Seventh, and the last elector of Bavaria, died. In him 
that branch of the family of Wittelsbach, which had now honourably mvem- 
ed Bavaria during nearly fi\'e hundred years, became extinct; and left the 
remembrance of many valiant, politic, and even beneficent princes ; but not 
the reputation of a very wise government, hr of a constitution modelled 
upon ndU^rinciples. 

Oharies Theodore von Sulzbach, elector of the palatinate of the Rhine, and 
head of the next branch of the family of Wittelriiach, was entitled to the 
succession by a family compact which-ha8 been formerly conduded, and was 
agreeable to the laws of the empire: he was therefore immediately pro- 
wTaim ed ; and repaired without delay to MOnich. He had, however, sowcely 
arrived in that city, when he was Informed that the house of Austria had 
determined to enforce its ancient chdms on lower Bavaria ; and the new 
elector, conscious that he was able to oppose no successful resistance to the 
preponderating power of that djmasty, oonsented to a treaty by which he *e^ 
cnrM the poaseasion of the remainder of his new dominions. Maria ThereM 
was still living; but Joseph possessed the chief influence in all state atMiis 
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of oTMt importMiee: and Ac coiut.of Anatria, at hia inaction, took jkm- 
aaaaioa of £owet Bavaria, inquired an immediate profeaaioq of iieaHjr -from 
the atatea of the oouutiy, and declared that the taxea ahoidd Air the preaent 
remahi upon the aame Aioting aa in the pthoeding rear. The emperor also' 
dedared the counties of Scbwabedc, Hohenwaldeok, Leuchteuheiv, W<df> 
ateiii, Hals and Haa^;, the barony of Wieseiiatei^, the Juriadietion A Hiisdi- 
benr, and other iauveriai Aefs, to have become vacant by the entlaetioa of 
the family which had acquired them: and the barony of MundeBwbi in 
Swabia, with all that part of Umier Bavnrte which is held aa a fief of Bohe¬ 
mia, waa also pronounced to be for£rited, in the name of the emtaresa-qu^eii. 
A large tract of country, along the course «f the Panube, the Inuj and t|ie 
iser, and the snburti of Ratisbon, where tibe imperial diet had_ held its ut- 
tii^n during one hundred and sazteen years, now fell to Austria. 

ffo farther infonnation relative to Aese proceedings had been communi¬ 
cated to the relatives of the reigning fitm^, or to the estates of the country. 
«r nationabrepresentatives of Bavaria. ¥he boundaries of the lordship of 
duke dohn, which had reverted to Lower Bavaria three hundred and fifty- 
four years before, had never been accurately ascertained; so that the court 
cf Vienna was obliged to assure the elector, that when it should have seized 
«a the possession of this territory, it would undertake the demarcation with 
justice and moderation. 

Frederick king of Prussia, however, regarded this whole trmisBction as 
cne whirii produced an essential alteration in the balance of power ; testified 
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and advised the duke of Deuzponts, who was the presumptive successor of 
the riiiUQess elector, by no means to give his consent to proceedings which 
so manifestly contradicted the constitutions of the empire and the treaty of 
Westphalia, without txmsulting the other princes of Lrermany, and especial¬ 
ly the crown of France which had guaranteed tliat trea^’. He represented to 
the court of Vienna, that according to all the maxims of feudal rights, 
the difierent branches of a family bad an indisputable title to succeed to 
aU the fiefs possessed by their comman ancestor: that the succession^ of 
the house of Wittelsbach had been secured with extraerdinary {wecMKin 
by family compacts which were in perfect accordance witii the laws of riie 
empire, and by that great imperial law, tiio treaty of Westphalia: that the 
divisibility of an eiectm-ate was in direct opposition to the golden bull of 
Charles the Fourth, by which the majesty of the emperor and the dignity of 
the electers was refptlated ; that it was a cause or extreme astoaisoment, 
that so important an alteration should have been efiected trittieut any con¬ 
sultation with the empire, which was a stipulated duty on the part of the 
emperor: and that in reality a compact which had bwn obtained by sur¬ 
prize and violence from a single palatine prince, eeuM npt possibly be valid, 
in prejudice to the hereditary r^hts of nis family. Frederick demanded 
ti^ the elector should be replaced in possession or all the hereditaiy demi- 
utons ef Maximilian Joseph ; and he aeclared repeatedly, aad in the most 
positive manner, that osaprince of the empire, as a contracting party to the 
treaty of Wes^halia, and as a Aiend of the Palatine family, he could not 
paniut such an infraction of the lnw% such a violation of the balance ofoower. 

_ 'I'he court of Vienna, on the other jtand, re^ed; that tiie wbola or Bava¬ 
ria, before the period at which the house of ^^itt^baoh bad acquired the 
sovereignty ef thst country, had been restored to their ancestors by the 
dukes of Austria, out of pure moderation and love of peace : that it waa 
reas ona ble to require indemnificaliDn for so many expensive wars: thst the 
prasairi was not a question relying to an indivisible electerate, because 
Mvaiia, as it was publicly and universally known, had acquired the electontl 
digm^r by the contriyanoe of Maximilian, only a few geaeratioos previonaly 
to thu time; which dimity could be transfisrred only to bis immediate do. 
sceadMta: ^at the whole countiy ef Lower Bavaria, which from very early 
tnnM had always been ruled by its own Jand-aursbsl, was in reality no es- 
s entt sl pM of the ducby of Bavaoria: thst the house of Austria ooald 
ooivc no impediment in the constitution of Germany, to the enforcement of 
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HidisputaUe rigliU, provided it wore dose with moderotioa and with the 
consent of those prinoee of the empire whom interests were most immediate- 


Ivoonoemed : end that it waa Impwtant to know whether the king of Prus- 
m wee resolved to assume tlm oiBee of arbitrator in all instances ; and 
whether he, whom ugrandisemant hod been the most n^d, end was attended 
with the greatest shaie of peril to his neiehbours, inunded to mt up bis 
arbitram will ee the law bp which aU the pnnees were to regulate their oon» 
duett,that the en^mror Biwiamund, who had sold the electorate of Branden¬ 
burg to the ancestor of the present king Prussia, had also conferred 
Lower Bavaria, which hoppraed to ftU vacant during his reign, on his own 
aofi-in'dsw, Albert of Austria ; that the sister of the last elector of Bavaria 
ht the same time transferred to her mn, the elector of Saxony, all her claims 
to the allodial possessions and aesuisitions of the deceased branch, to their 
moveable prop^y, the reveme M the preceding year, and thirteen mUlions 
which had been expended on the Upper Palatinate; lastly, that the family 
of Mecklenburg recalled to adift the reversion of T,euchtenbeagt and other 
imperial fiefs which had been granted hy the emperor Maximilian the First; 
and founded its daims on a number of sacrifices whiclr it hud made fur the 


beaefit of Germany. 

The armies of Austria and Prussia now proceeded towards the frontiers 
of Bohemia and Silesia. The king endeavoured to prove that tlie reversion 
granted by the emperor Sigismund to his son-in-law Albert of Austria, was 
witliout any solid ioundation, because Albert deduced his claim to this fief- 
male from his mother, who waa a princess of Bavaria, and Sigismund him¬ 
self at tliat very time had bestowed fiefs on other dukes of Bavaria. It was 
remarked that Michael von Priest, the protonoturiua who prepared both 
these feudal documents, appears from history to have been convicted of fal¬ 
sification : and lastly, it was ascertained that duke Albert formally renounced 
all dainw arising from this investiture. The court of Vienna appealed to 
the notorious existence of the Austrian titles, to the recognition of these 
claims by the electors, and to the right of the latter to treat with other 
courts without the concurrence of the duke of Deuxponts. 

The affair was in this manner conducted diplomatically during five months, 
until in the end of July, A. D. 1778, the king advanced into Bohemia near 
Nachod, while his hrotner Ilen^ marched toward another pass. This king¬ 
dom is acceasihle by thirteen difierent roads, the least firequented of which is 
that by way of Rumburg: and the Prussian general Mfillendorf, who cora- 
mandM under peiuee Henry, took this latter route, which was the least pro¬ 
vided with nwaiis of defence, being naturally the most difficult of access. 

wh^ oainaigB, in which Frederick and Lascy, Henry and Lnudohn, 
dis^^ed the emeta ^ long and uninterrupted reflection and the practice of 
the highest sc ien oe, waa a mAiool of military tactics: few marches deserve to 
bo eosg^tared wxRt Biat of Rumburg, and few retreats with that from Lauter- 
waaaer to Schaxlar. In this campaign, as in that in which Turenne was op¬ 
posed to MontecueuU, no battles were fought; the king was not obliged to 
compromise the safety of an army which was the chief foundation of his 
power ; though on the other hand he exposed no weak point to the attacks 
of Lascy and Laudohn. Military s^nce is the foundation of political im¬ 
portance, because the other sources of^powenexist only under its protection : 
and hence the advancement or dedine of thia art always makes an epoch in 
hiatoiy. It was a grand spectacle to see the a^ent emperor Joseph, at the 
head of tiie finest anny in the world, excellently providM with artillery and 
anna, oppoood to the hoary conqueror of 6Eaalan,Hohenfriedburg, RomhuJi, 
Lenljien, Tmrgau and UgidtE. But before the question in dispute couM he 
decided by deeds eff arms, Rusda and France effected e mediation, by which 
die pacifie emprese-queen satisfied herself witii a tract of territoiy, contain¬ 
ing acaroely forty square miles, between the Danube, the Inn, anti the Salsa. 
Her anny was not defeated: but her son was a groat loser by the contest, 
beesnse these occurrences excited almm throughout all Earcm. 

The treaty was concluded at Teschen in Upper Silesia, A. D. 177fi, and Ita 
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obasTvanee was guarantcMd by Ruaaia and France. The court of Auatria ac 
guir^ the diatiw of the Inn, and engaged not to ojipoee the union of thi 
Franconian principalitiea of Bdireuth and Anapadi with Pruahia, on the de- 
ceatie of the reigmng margrave: and when that>anould happen, to renouncet^i 
feudal clainia which the crown of Bohemia poasessed in thoae temtoriea, in r^ 
turn for the renunciation of those which the margjaves held in Austria, th« 
neater part of which had subsisted for four hunoiod and fifty-seven years. 
Fiomiaes were made' that the emperor and the empire shopld be indneedAo 
invest the elector palatine with aU the fiefs held by the deceased luraqiA of 
his family; to indemnify the dukes of Mecklenburg bv an extension of their 
sovereign power over their own subjects, which is called de non a/^UatSo 
to the tribunals of the empire; and in general to bestow approbatim on the^ 
treaty. VTitb respect to the Palatine family, Austria renounced aH claim 
to the remainder of the possessions of the late 8o.vereign8 of Bavaria, and 
conferred the Bohemian fiefs in the Upper Palatinate on the new electors. 
The electos^ Saxony was gratified by thtF acquisition of a country on his 
frootiers.(l) 


LETTER V. 


Rttroipoot of the Affairs of Portugal—Administration of the Count 
ifOegras—^Attempt to assassinate the monarch, Joseph I .— Execution 
the Cor^irators—'War declared by Spain A. D. }788.—JRera/r of the 
Campaign—Commerce and internal policy of the Portuguese Gooernment. 


The political affairs of Portugal, my dear son, have obtained so little notice 
from Br. Russell, in the preceding volumes of this History, that it can scanty 
be necessary to offer an apology for bestowing a few pages on the subject in 
this place. For though that kingdom is not entitled to rank among the 
leading powers of Europe, it certainly is of more importance in the scale of 
nations than some others on whom more attention hiis been paid; and the 
intimate connection which for more than a century past, has subsisted be¬ 
tween it and Great Britain must unavoidably make a recurrence to it ne¬ 
cessary in the sequel. 

The reign of Joseph I. was destined to experience the greatest dangers, 
and the must uncommon catastrophes. This king having ascended the 
throne in 1780, found his treasury empty, his goverment oppressed with 
debts, and the. Eiiglish masters of the kin^om and its colonies. His minis¬ 
ter, Biego dejMendoM, had not sufficient talents to sppWa remedy to these 
abuses. CarValho,^S) returned from the embassy or Vienna, obtained the 
confidence of Ahe king, turned out the minister, who was banished to Maso- 
gw, and took his place. He passed the two or three first years of his mi¬ 
nistry in contending with calmls, in searching into the causes of the de¬ 
ranged state pf government, and in suffering the insolence of the nobles, who 
wished to pull him down. 

On the nnt of November, 17(^8, happened the famous earthquake which 
desolated all. Portugal, threw down a Considerable number of buildings in 
every town throughout the kingdom, and destroyed, os it were, in the same 
hour, 80,000^ peo^e. Ait Lvsbon suffered most; Ae earthquake there as¬ 
sumed its most terrific form. IJk* elements united to overwhrim the 
wretched inMbHants ; the sea and the river rushed into the city, the earth 
u F^ws, and fire consumed their dwellings. It was the festival* 

of AU-samtp, and at nine in the morning, when great numbers of people 


‘S' IGrolotion in Sw^en, bv Cbarlsi Francis Sheridan. Coxa's 
deinck u"*^s*?^’ **“**"• **■“**'*. sad Oeiimsik, Gillies view of the Reign of Ftw 
W Afterwards imted Count d'Oeyiat. 
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w«r« heating miias. The churehea were thrown down, and aU those whom 
devotion or alarm had eonduoted thither, were crush^ beneath their Adi. 
The ved, thi infants, and the sick, were smothered in their beds, or oon- 
sumedby the dames, which were blown into fury by the tempest that ac- 
oompaniM the earthquake. The vessels in the harbour were violently 
driven against each other, and many of them perished. But in the mi^t 
of this general desolation, an horrid scene of human brutality was dimtiayed, 
and add^ to the universal horror' of the moment. The derire of plunder, 
inffsfied with the hope of speedy success a large band of sailors, soldiers, 
negi^M, and criminals, whom this event had dSivered from their prisons : 
tfleseinianioua wretches spread themselves tihrou^out the city, to increase 
^y pillage, violation, and murder, the horrors tbt surrounded them. To 
complete the calamity, Lisbon was threatened with famine ; while the 
stench of the dead b^ea corrupted the air, and produced symptoms of 
pla^e. 

The Count d’Oeyras alone priserved a presence of mind intShis scene of 
desolation ; and where the fear of the future stifled all coniulainta at tite 
present evil. This minister took no repose ; and Itaviiig no other dwelling, 
nr l>ed, or office, but his coach, was seen every where, encouraging and con. 
soling the wretched inhabitants. In eight days he published S30 or¬ 
dinances to regulate the circumstances of the moment; which have been 
collected in one large volume, entitled, Providunda* tobre o» ttrrttnotoM. 
lie caused the fire to be extinguished, he ordered all the dead bodies to be 
covered with quick lime, or thrown into tiie sea; he directed the public 
ways to he opened through the ruins; be encouraged the garrison ; and 
condemned the banditti, who infested the city, to suffer military execution. 
Provisions of all kinds were fetched from the provinces, by land and by sea; 
and by his example and resolution, he stopped the people who were de¬ 
termined to abandon a country which had so often been laid waste hy simi¬ 
lar destruction. But notwithstanding all the care and precautiuns of Count 
d’Oeyras, who was at this time the tutelary deity and saviour of Lisbon, 
besides the loss of lives, of effects, and furniture, there was lust in merchan¬ 
dize, money, and bankruptcies, |m>duced by this terrible event, above six 
millions sterling. Of the magnificent palace of the kings of Portugal, not 
one stone remained upon another. Immense riches were there devoured 
by the flames, os well as in the patriarchal churcli. or were buried in their 
ruins. The court, full of alarm and agitation during eight days, had no 
other asylum but such aa they found in their carriages, and the garden of 
Bellem, a small villa about a league from Lisbon. The king and the royal 
family, while they diqtlayed the utmost resignation for themselves, ex- 
ercis^ all their charity in raiisoling the unhappy people; and oflered to 
their view aa affiseting example of greatness of mind, ana patient resolution. 

The reeompenoe of Oarvalbo for his magnanimous conduct on this fatal 
occasion, was the entire and irrevocable confidence of the king. This was 
no more than an act of justice to that able minister; but it heightened to 
an extreme degree of rage the jealousy of bis numerous enemies: strength¬ 
ened, however, by the sovereign power, he bejran to take very strong mea¬ 
sures : he atta^M at once the departments of the marine, of commerce, and 
of the finances, aa well as the mergy, the,nobilitv, and the Jesuits: the 
latter were the first objects of his resentment, and the conquest of Paraguay 
was decided and arranged by the court of Madrid, ' Tiie grandees irritated 
and alarmed, felt their own weakness; nor befl thgy the courage to moke 
a direct attack upon this superior chuacter, whose a ssy Iccfca they ware 
afraid to encounter. Vengeance is the dement of the Bortaguese, but thm 
jptafer tiaoae modes at indulging it which are net lisUe to danger; they do 
not, therefore, oonoider nssassinatiim as a crime, because, as Moliere says, it 
is the anrest way to get rid of an enemjr* 

A herriUe coaspuacy waa plotting with the ntmoat secrecy; four persons 
in tiba state wete concerned in it: tM duke d’Aveiro, of the house ta Mas- 
earenhas, who was the head of it, was allied te the royal family. Mordomo- 
nor grandmaster, or steward of Uie king's housdudd, and the nuMt powerful 
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noblemnn or PortugnI; he was nn ugly, little man, of a narrow mind, but 
vain ftnd wning-heoued, deranged in Ills nffiiirs, callable of nfiy erime, 
wny« cringing to the minister, whom he detested, while he himself Win 
universally hated and desiiioed. This man wfts easily excited to commit any 
fwime by ue marchioness de Tavora, who was the soul of the consniracy. 




bition, callable of every thing whether good or bad, was dreaded at court on 
account of her violent dia|ioMtion, hau^ty siiirit, and sarcastic pleasantries ; 
she was the declareil enemy of Carvalho, ana never sjioke of hun but in the 
most reproachful terms, nor did she treat the kiw with more respect, 
whose whole conduct was the iiublic abject of her satirical insults; Ajiially 
the enemy of the queen and the princesses, she treated them as her eijuals. 
But this terrible woman had a great number of followers, powerful vasaal% 
as well as large estates. Her magnificence, her profusion, her winning looks, 
gained the affections of the people, whom qfie managed with great address. 
She blendecnier criminal disposition and her pride with extreme devotion, 
and was under the direction of an old Jesuit, named Malagrida, a fanatic 




a general of^ cavalry, her two children, her son-in-law, the count of Atou- 
giiia, and her daughter-in-Iaa% the miucliiuness of Tavora, were also under 
the spiritual direction of the Jesuits, and subject to the will of this imperi¬ 
ous woman. It was said in Portugal that the conspirators had no design 
to hurt the king, and that their sole object was Carvalho. This opinion 
was founded upon the circumstance that it was in the carriage of the minis¬ 
ter tlie attempt was made upon the king; and as the royal coaches had 
passed on before without haring been attained, it has a claim to some degree 
of credit. After all, the profound mystery in whiuli the whole procecwng 
was involved, allows little more than conje^ure. 

The conspiracy in the mean time was carried on with great secrecy and 
equal indiscretion. The duke d'Aveiro, the marquis de Tavora, his two 
sons, the count d'Atouguia, the Almeidas, and the Musas, were the respect¬ 
able names which appeared at tlie head of two hundred and fifty persons of 
both sexes, who were accomplices without the secret having transpired: ne¬ 
vertheless, the duke d'Aveiro, proud at one moment, and cringii^ at another, 
rendered himself suspected by his menaces and indiscreet discourse. Love 
had also its share in this cruel scene. The young marchioness de Tavora 
carried on an intrigue with the king, which all her family considered as an 
affront, and they availed themselves of the mysterious visit which he paid 
every day to this lady. 

On the day appointed to carry this horrid plot into execntion, fird Sc^ 
temtor, 17d8, the conspirators to the number of one hundred aad.fifty, di¬ 
vided themselves into small troops, and took post in different parts of the 
wav which the king was to pass. His majesty was in a calash, town by two 
mule^ conducted by one postillion, and was accompanied only by his vabt do 
chrabre. Tho first band of conspirators let him pass on tul he was in the 
inilut of thoiDp whoQ two of thom fired at the oalaofa, which was farced 

, plwsos, and the king received three wounds, tho most considerable 
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presenoo of mind to make >the kiag truckle down at the bottom 
*’* *b® chaise, that he might ait over him, ana at all risks cover his body. 
At the swe time, tlm poatiBioa, as brave and as iaithful as Texeira, instead 
wilt"*?**™? the road or turning bac^ again, turned with great address, and 


• .--r—• Ufa war, amiss may cimer nunzom aiioiB, 

and by a ci^tous roi^ got baric to the pobee of BeUem. Ttwse two men, 
to whom the king owed his life, were amj^y raoompensed. 
s-i “ng M smvmg at the palace, covmed himself witii a cloak bekiim- 
•"5.*!*.®“ ordered Carvalho to be instmrtlv caned to hhn. ^ 


With hM uohoI resolnUon, and' 
magnanimity as his master, proh^ted Texcisa, tho 
poawhon, and guards, from making any discovery of what had happened. 
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H* alio nwMHMnded ta tba Icing himaelf aUenee and diaumulation. Ne* 
TcathelaaB tka nfwa of tUa arent having apread abroad, peihapa by the oen- 
aphnatora thamaelvaa, the people ran in a atate of alarm and eonfuaion to 
Bdlem, ud the nofaJaa repaired to the palaoe. Theduked’Aveiro npeared 
tho moat aiucioua and alaimed of them all, and offered to place himaeu at the 
head of the cavalry to go in aearch of the oaaaaains. But Carvalho removed 
hia feara, pretended to make him hia confident, and with a myaterioua air, re- 
commeiidad him to apptar to know nothing of the matter: neverthelbaa, the 
miniater already auapeeted him, from the knowle^e he had of Ua turbiUent 
apii;^ and the well known hatr^ he bore to himaelf. The king, to dlmipata 
tqp fear* of hia people, appeared at a window, and declared from thence, that 
the report of hia aaaaoaination waa falae, that the alight hurt he had received 
waa from no other cauoe but the aocidwtal overturning of hia calaah. To 
confirm thm belief, he engaged in hia uaual exerdaea even before he waa 
cured of hia wounde, and the agitated apirit of the people waa univeraally 
quieted: even the conapiratora themoelves, deceived by the general tran¬ 
quillity, took no precautions whatever to prevent discovery, ludrremained 
at ease. One alone, named Polycarm a domestic of the Tavora family, being 
suspicious of this mysterious state of inaction quitted the kingdom. 

Nevertheless Carvalho, in secrecy and in silence, took his measures to dis¬ 
cover the authors of the conspiracy, and chance dimvereil them to him. A 
valet had an intri^e with a servant of the household of Tavora, who used 
to meet her lover in the gardens. One ni^t, while he waa waiting for his 
mistress, the consuirators assembled near we spot where he was concealed ; 
and after they had conversed about the plot that had failed, unfolded the 
design of another. The valet heard all, and fttve immediate information to 
the minister ; who, on continuing his inquiries, found his suspicions con¬ 
firmed, and was soon possessed ofsufficient proofs of the conspiracy, and the 
persons concerned in it. The more Carvalho thought Aveiro aiid Tavora 
criminal, the more he flattered and caressed them. The first of them, 
through fear, and perhaps by the advice of his accomplices, who were more 
prudent than himself, asked permission to pass one month at hia country 
seat, under the pretext of re-establishing his health. Carvalho immediately 
obtained leave for three months. The other had formerly solicited a oom- 
inandry, and the minister now announced a grant of it, on the part of the 
king. In short, his majesty and the minister so conducted themselves, that 
the people not only ceased to speak of the assassination, but even to remem¬ 
ber any thing concerning it. 

However, fat dWut & months, Carvalho proposed the marriage of his 
daughter with the count of Sampayo, a nobleman of high birth. The king 
accordinj^ signed the contract of marriage, and took upon himaelf the ex- 
penaea or We weddli^. All the grandees of the kingdom were invited to 
assist at the ceremony ; and the ouke d'Aveiro returned in neat haste to 
Lisbon to be present at it. Ten battalions and as many s(|naarons of troops 
arrived the same night, and at the same hour in the capital. There were 
two baUs which occupied the attention of the city ; the one at Bellem, given 
by the minister, and the other at the Long Room, a place of entertainment 
bmonging to foreign merchants, who gave it in honour of the marriage. At 
the same hour all the conspirators were arreqted, their palaces invested, and 
the process against them bring already prepared, ten of the principal of them 
were executed in the coarse of a week, in uie sqnare ef the palace of Bellem. 
^urdair, January 18, 17d9, a scaffold having bwe built in the square oppo- 
rite to uie house where the prisoners we^ge oonibied, ei^t wheels were fixed 
open it: on one corner of tne scudding waa jdaeed Antonio Alvares Fer¬ 
rara, and at the other corner the ufligy of Joreidi Pcdicarpio de Axevedo, 
who had escaped: these being the two persons who fired at the king's equi¬ 
page. About hahf an hour after right o'riock hi the morning the executioa 
benn. ThemarriiioneBsde Tavova wasthe firri who was brought upon tlie 
sewMd, when she wae briieaded at one stroke. Her body was afterwar^ 
upon the floor of the ocaffriding, and covered with a Unea dotbu 
TDung Joeeph Jdmia nf Tavora, We young iiiarqai%ef Tavora, the count «f 
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Atousula, and three servants of the duke of Aveiio, were first strangled at 
a stake, and afterwards their limbs Itroken with an iron instrument: the 
marquis of Tavora, general of horse, and the duke of Aveiro, had th^r limbs 
broken alive. The duke, for greater ignominy, wiw brought Imreheaded to 
the idace of execution. The body and limbs of each of the criminals, after 
they were executed, were thrown mmn a wheel, and covered with a linen 
cloth. But when Antonio Alvares Ferreira was brought to the stake, whese 
sentence was to be burnt alive, the other bodies were exjiosed to his view; 
the combustible matter, which had been laid under the scaffolding, was set 
on fire, the whole machine, with the bodies, were consumed to Bahe8,<and 
thrown into the sea. Aveiro died like a coward. The rest suuported thttir 
torments with resolution. But the two criminals who dismayed the greatest 
strength of mind on the occasion, were a woman, the «3d marchioness de 
Tnvora, and a young man of nineteen years of cm, her second son. He had 
suffered the most cruel tortures without acknowledging his guilt; when his 
lather being brought to tell him that he alid the other accomplices had con¬ 
fessed tM whole, lie replied, “ as you gave roe life, you may take it from 
‘'me.’* As for the old marchioness, she escaped the torture on account of 
her sex; but received her sentence, and sawtne preparations for her punish¬ 
ment with an indifference that Would have done honour to a better cause. 
She had been accustomed to breakfhst after the Bnglish fashion, and after 
she had heard her sentence read, and been dressed as usual by her women, 
she deiqanded her breakfast. Her confessor represented to her. that she had 
something else to do; when she answered, " that there was a time for every 
“thing." She took her breakfast in perfect tranquillity, and made her 
women partake of it. AVhen she came to ascend the scaffold, she smd to 
those who offered to assist her, “ I will ascend it alone, 1 hare not suffered 
“ ^e torture like the test." The marquis de Tavora, who did not possess 
an equal strength of mind, reproached her for having brought her family to 
such a fate; she replied, “ su|iport it as 1 do, and reproach mo not." She 
herself placed the nllet over her eyes, shortened the duties of her confessor, 
entreated the executioner to dispatch her quickly, and by dropping her hand¬ 
kerchief gave the signal fur the fatal stroke. The young marchioness de 
Tavora was confined in a convent, as well as the young countess of Atongiua, 
who has been unce persecuted by tlie inquisition as a visionary. The prin¬ 
cipal part of the nobility were carried away ^d confined in dungeons, while 
some escaped ; of the latter number were the Almeidas and Sousas. As for 
the Jesuits, they were expelled from every part of the Portuguese dominions 
as accomplices iii this horrid conspiracy, but without process or proof. There 
remained of them but twenty-two, decrepit old men, who were shut up in a 
viUa of tlie duke d’Aveiro ; and eight prisoners, of which the most cruninal, 
viz. Malagrida an Italian, Alexander an Irishman, and Matos, a Portuguese, 
were executed secretly in prison, after having been denounced as chiefs of 
the plot. 

The minister has been accused of gratifying, by these executions, his own 
personal vengeance. ibit% surtdy this crime merited the severest chastise- 
inent; nor could it be estnd|^s<ed as bad policy to humble an insolent nobi¬ 
lity who insulted the king, andt ^annizea over the people. 

These.two fatal events whi^ lolQowed one upon the other, ucscupied all 
the atthntion of the minister, and suspended the operations of every other 
department of the state wb|^e stren^h they had .exhausted. War being 
lighted up throughout all Rurope, the Portuguese,’who had no interest in , 
i^ bqgan to recover and to draw some advantage from the stMc 

of peace which they But Uiw neutrality was not equally presen^. 

They were considered as very much attached to the English ; they triumphaa 
on tnelr victories, they received them with joy into their haroours, tiiey 
profited of their captures, and they were regardra rather as the subjects than 
the allies of England. 1%is opinion determined the Spanish eourt to attack 
Portugal, oa the beat way of attadhig the English, whom tliey conndered 
os the oemm> rdal poaseaqprs, at least, of Lithon and Oporto. It was sup¬ 
posed that this war with Portugal wimld have a oonsiaerable Influence on 
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the nesotiationa foi peace j aad to accelerate it, ^ain reeolved to break its 
nautraUty. If Portugal had beeu aubdued, it ia oertaia t^t audi an event 
would have beeif the aouroe of neat advantage to Spain at the ouuslttsion of 
a peace; but aucceaa alone couidluatify the conduct which the court of Ma- 
dM puraued at thia period. That power waa particularly intereated in pre¬ 
venting the Eugliah irom aggrandizii^ their power in America, and cruahing 
the French-navy; but thia intereat did not furniah auificient motivea to quit 
ita neulueility. It might, on all occaaiona, have favoured the French, have 
opened their porta to them, and aupplied them with money; but they had no 
juat pr^enoe to declare war asainat Eni^and. The piraciea of certain pri- 
vatAi«,erhiGb were diaavowed bv tiie court of London, and the atrict hut 
lahful examination of Spaniah anipe which carried ammunition to France, 
were not aofficient pretezta. AH tne commercial nationa Buffer^ the aame 
inconvenience, without thinking themaelvea authorized to take up arms to 
prevent it. Beaidea these cauaea of complaint, whether well or ill founded, 
Spain had nothing to do with Portt^al. War waa, however, declan^ in 17S& 

The Portuguese, who never thou^t of a rupture with Spain, w«n ao ill 
prepared for this unexpected event, that the army waa not only In a very 
bad condition as to discipline, but also aa to equipment. The minister, who 
was naturally an enemy to military men, because he knew nothing of mili¬ 
tary affitirs; and reckoning upon aloag peaoe, as well as on his owu superior 
politics, be had totally neglected the army, and employed the funds destined 
for its maintenance, to other objects: he had not even filled up the vacan¬ 
cies in it which had been caused by the late catastrophe. 

The state of the Portuguese army appeared on paper to consist of seventeen 
thousand men, two thousand four hundred of which were cavalry: but in re¬ 
ality it did not amount to half that number. When the count de Lippe, a so¬ 
vereign prinM of Germany, who waa recommended by the English to command 
the army of Portugal, wished, on his arrival, to get a body of troops toge¬ 
ther, in order to have some appearance at least of an army; he could not 
assemble at his first camp of villa Vi^osa, more than five thousand men : 
the greater part without uniforms and without arms. Elvas, Elmeida, and 
some other places occupied the rest. There was neither artillery, nor am¬ 
munition, nor hospitals, nor magazines, nor engineers, nor officers, nor maps, 
nor wa^mons. 

Don Martin de Mello had recourse, on the part of the king of Portugal, 
to the court of London, which ordered six thousand men to embark for Lis¬ 
bon ; two thousand of theee were Irish troops, newly raised, consequently as 
incapable of defending Portugal os the Portuguese themselves, and who 
arrived when the campaim was half over. Lord Tyrawiey, who commanded 
these succours, waa a bad officer, and a very violent man, calculated rather 
to throw matters into disorder than to restore tliem. He was the ambassador 
in Portugal, who made so insolent a use of the favour of king John V. He 
resumed, on the present occasion, all his haughty contemptuous airs, and 
some ve^ warm disputes took plaiie between him and count d'Oeyras; that 
minister, however, contrived to get him recalled. Lord Loudon, who suc¬ 
ceeded Tyrawiey, lord Townshend who redaeed hte, and general Crawford 
who followed, were equally hated for their pti4s^ ' They mways encamp^ 
separately from count de Lippe, whose ordqfS they refused to receive ; in 
short, they expressed their contempt 4f the natives so openly, that tltoPor- 
tuguese at length rose up against these cruel and insolent allies, and'mas- 
samed more than half oe them. There was nh kind of excess which theee 
undisciplined troops, who were worse than enamiM. dM' not commit. Up¬ 
wards of one thousand four hundred of them Mrjneff also in a revolt at 
fc nt a r em. The Irish, above all, were so disordeny ffito io wicked, that those 
who had eacaped the veimeance of the Portuguese and returned to England, 
were broke aad punisheA 

The count de Lippe is a prince distinguished by bis military talents; and 
above all by his superior knowledge as an engineer, and officer of artillery. 
Ho is haughty, presumptuous, ardent, and leaves much to fortune. He was 
obliged in Portugal to bend to the various and opiiesing circumstancee that 
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■urroiuided him, sad he there aerred en epptentieeehto to p e t i e ace . Ah* 
though he had no ofm^unity in tiiis campa^ to a&nHiae hiaiaalf, hia 
wbob eondnct proved him to be an able and cmperieneed eoldier. 

Such waa the interior atata of Portugai when the Speniarda penetrated 
into U, .But the count d'Oeyraa, net depending npen an armed afrengtli for 
defence, had reconrae to hia uaual poUtica. He engaged the qneen to cup- 
^ioate her nMrther the queon-dowaa^ of Spain, to dkpel the atorm which 
threatened to deatroy PortugaL He employed money, he aet negotiatiotta 
on foot, and hy theae arms, far more powerful than those of the Spanirii 
warriera, cauaM their enterprisea to nuacarry. „ 

Nevertheleaa the court of Spain ordered forty thoueand men to meroh into 
Portu^: and from ita powers of defence, a ready judgment might be 
formed of the bcility of its conquest. But contrary to all appearance, this 
array did notUng hut what was injurioua to Spun itself, by a great and use¬ 
less Gonaumption of men, of horses, of cattle, of grain, and above all of mo¬ 
ney. _The marquis de Sarria, colonel of the Spanish guards, old, bigott^, 
and withoirt talents, was entrusted with the command of this army. But 
besides the want of vigour and capacity in this superannuated general, the 
operations of the war were all either checked or imimded by the influence of 
pemnt of the highest consideration in Spain. The war minister was an 
lriahmBn,(l} and all Burope suspected him of partiality for his countrymen. 
But whatever the cause might be, the preservation of Portugid cost Spain 
its glory, its treasure, and an army. 

The extraordinary ignorance of the Spanish generals, the want of disci¬ 
pline in their troops, the little eare that was taken to secure supplies of 
forage and ammunition, were circumstances very favourable to the safety of 
PortugaL The enemy entered into the country without having agreed upon 
a plan of the campaign; and the first encampment was at Zamora, April SI, 
176S. They approached the frontier, without being acquainted with the 
country, without maps, or guides, or spies. A part of the army attaidced 
Miranda, which waa blown up by an accident. This conquest determined 
the Spaniards to enter Portugal on the side of Traz os Montes; and it was 
then only they discovered that there was a river to pass; but ttey had nei¬ 
ther pontoons nor boats, and much time was lost in constructiug them. 
May 4th, the general being at Alcanisas, said publicly, in speaking of the 
Portuguese army, “ 1 cannot discover iritere thetw insects are." Bragan^a, 
Outeira, and Chavds, being without • single soldier, surrendered without 
opposition on the anproach of the army. 

,£bo general. May Slst, sent a wteehment against Moncorvo, while 
O R^y, who commanded the lij^t troops, quitted Chavds to get posseasioa 
"f pporto; which, however, he thd not eA^: for he was stoppea betweraa 
V ilia Krai and Villn Poufa, by three or four hunilred peasants, who drove 
rack his detachment, eenaiatiiig of three hundred man, as far as Chavds. 
He owed this defeat to the hpitearaace of fear which he discovered, and which 
seesra to have been ooraraon to Ml the commanding officers detached from 
the Spanish army. 

On the evenbra ef Whitsunday, there was an alarm in the camp ; the ge¬ 
neral o^ered althia arlUlerjr to be drawn into the rear, that it mu^t not he 
raposedto tha danger or be i ng taken ; by which he deprived hia army of all 
the adtoMage that might be derived ffom field pieoea. 

Slat, an ofiicer named Alvarez, attacked the village of Freixal, 
■od atw having pillaged it," set it on fire. Three *liundred peaaanta, who 
j KMule aome reuatance, were converted by the gaaettea 

or Madrm into tix t lmiia a nd men. After such a brilliaut expeditum, tiie 
army took the road to Ramwra, and it was determined to lay aiage to Ahato-' 
0 . 1 . Un the 4th of An e w at Uie place was invested; on the Idth the trenclieB 
^****®“* tne least difficulty, as the beseiged did net, during the 
roune of the aim, dischatge more than foiw or five cannon. On the «tth 
the pUoe aurrendered, although no breach had been made, nor the first pa- 

(i * Don Ricsnlo Wall, 
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r*B«} Th« battvriM of the beaiej^era were at the dietence of one 

thmuiMid eight huodred feet from the waile, end the siege was attended witli 
the loss only of*aii ostler, a labourer, and four horses; not one person was 
wounded during the short tiinesit lasted. There were foupd in Uie town 
Biqaty*e>a pieces of cannon of different calibres, all sorts of ammunition and 
pnoviaiona, and three thousand aix hundred l^rtugueae, who composed its 
garrison, all unhurt and in good health. Almeida is a oonaifferable place, 
end might have stopped the progress of the Soaniards for at least a month : 
but the governor was /ourseore years of age, nad been a captain of cavalry 
in yie war of the succession, and was a vain-glorious character. A very able 
engineee, named Miron, who had thrown himself into the place, was anxious 
to put it bt a state of defence, but the governor having refused to advance 
the money necessary to carry on the worki^ a doaen of Euglidi and Sootcii 
officers, who were at the head of the raiments in garrison, raised among 
themeelves a very considerable sum for that purpose. But when Miron, on 
the strength of this subscriptionp was determined to begin his works, and 
spoke fin^y on the subject, the governor ordered him to be ISbnfined in 
irons, and sent him to be tried at Lisbon. Having, however, deprived him¬ 
self of his engineer, he retired into his chamber, where he pused all the 
time of the siege in reciting his rosary. When the English officers ordered 
the Portuguese garrison to man the outworks, they revolted and refused to 
obey. Not a single man was seen in the covm^ way, nor along the curtains 
during the whole siege, so that no place was syer taken with more ease; 
and u the Spaniards could have conceived the interior state of the town and 
garrison, they would not have given themselves the trouble to open the 
trenches. 

After this siege the Spaniards were more embarrassed tlian before, as to 
where they were to go, or what they should do. They had calculated that 
the aiem would have occupied the whole campa^n, and no further plan had 
been thought of. Besides, the war was carried on by couriers, and the 
court regiUated oil the operatious at the distance of an hundred leagues. Old 
marquis de Sarria was now removed, and tlie count d’Aranda substituted to 
command the am^. This new general made an attack upon Villa Velha, on 
the banks of the Tagus. Nevertheless, the Portuguese, encouraged by the 
indecision of the Spaniards, steengthened by the support of the English, and 
animated bv the count da gdppe, ventured to take the field, and encamped 
to the number of twelve thmuand men at Abrantes and Punhete ; while a 
small camp of Portuguese volunteers, commanded by a brave Scotchman, of 
the name of Hamilton, and rmnforc^ by two Enudish battalions, and some 
eompanieB of grensdiere, were posted upon the Im bank of the Tagus, op¬ 
posite Villa Velha, whose caatie was garrisoned by three hundred Portu¬ 
guese. Alvarea had taken this castle without iputA danger, as it surren¬ 
dered at tile first musket shot. During the mssekde Villa v^a, the count 
de Ltppe bad sent colonel Burgoyne with hlafhiffUsh dragoons, and aix 
eompanies of grenadiers, four of which were ftgt w g ue s e, to att^k Valen^a 
d’Afisantora, of which that officer got possession wifi^ut aqy resistance, and 
afterwards pillaged it. Valent is surroundsd with and contained a 

ganiaon of twelve hundred militia, under the comnwnd ^a brigadier gene¬ 
ral. ,'£his afiront, however, was soon forgottan'^ fty the Bpanianda. The 
capture of Villa Velha had increased the confidence of the dqtniteent of 
Alvarez, who, despising the enemy, aba nd o ne d themselves to sN^fflacious 
aecuri^. Hamilton pSteeived their negligeifbe, passqd a ford of the rivtr 
by lugnt with three hundred men, half w them English, jMrprlsed the camp 
cs Alvarez, oonzizting of two tbouzand men, the ffow^inMia Spanizh army, 
nlked tiieir cannon, and repazaed the Tagus witiii||pi''!MiipiF, leaving behind 
him ne common scene of disrarder and oonfiuioK >' 

Sudi w«e the trunaactions of this campMgn wUsh finished in the month of 
Se ptem ber. The BpanisA army retired to >Ucantara. hut at the same time, 
an attatic was made upon Campo Mayor, which failed, becauae the detachment 
destined to this cdiject arrived witii a view to surprise the place at noon-day. 
TTie Spanish forces, when they arrived at the frontier, were reduced t* 
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ttrent^-five tliousand men, and norer d!d troups experience a more horrible 
campaign. The sick and the stragglers were almost all of ^hem maasacred 
by toe peasants, who were rendered ferocious by the marauding conduct of 
the Spanish army, and emboldened by the rimidity of its genenus. 

Spain was much more successful in America. Cevallos, the governor of 
Buenos Ayres, made himself master of the colony of St. Sacrement, and the 
island of &t. Gabriel, whidi the Portuguese knew not how to defend, and 
eMSavoured in vain to retake ; but this advantage did not comj'ensate iut 
the ill-success of the campaign in Portugal; it covered Spain with disho¬ 
nour, and exhausted her to such a degree as to keep her quiet till the p^ce. 

This war, which might have crushed Portugal, ^ve it a degree of vigour 
and elasticity which it did not possess before; and produced a military spirit 
that still exists, though it received some diminution from the absence of 
count de liippe. The count d’Oeyras availed himself of these successes, and 
of the re-establishment of the army, to render himself still more powerful, 
and to furgiird his designs. * 

But the misfortunes of the reign of Joseph I. had nut yet ceased. Two 
years after tlie war, the custom-house was entirely consumed by fire, with 
every thing it contained. This w.as a severe blow on the commerce of the 
country, many persons were entirely ruined by the event, and many bank¬ 
ruptcies followed. It was said, iudeed, that this conflagration was nut at¬ 
tended with a general loss, as the must valuable merchandise was in other 
warehouses, and that the building was purposely set on fire. But be that as 
it may, commerce must have been severely afiected by the accident, and the 
commcrcifd security of Lisbon considerably diminished. 

Before we quit the affairs of Portugal, it may be expedient to offer a re¬ 
mark or two on its government, commerce, and finances.^!) 

All the different parts of society, like those of the body, depend upon each 
other, and the disease of the one necessarily influences the condition of all 
the rest. A superstitious people, who cultivate but in a small degree the 
arts and sciences, cannot jiossess a well regulated government. Besides, the 
siibjoction of the Portuguese to the Englisli, dimiiiisbcs the rigour which tlic 
count d’Oeyras laboured fur several years to commuiiicitte to all tlie relaxed 
springs of this machine. During the last century, the Portuguese govern¬ 
ment had been without strength, and without attention. The ministers 
slumbering at the foot of the throne, had suffered it to be shaken by the iii- 
sideiice of the nobles, the usurpations of ecclesiastics, and the influence of 
the English. Nature appears also to have assisted ail these politicjd causes 
of _d<^ay, in order to complete the ruin of Portugal, by an earthquake ; and 
it is in tlie midst of these ruins, that the celebrated Sebastian Joseph Car¬ 
valho, count d'Oeyrns had the courage to re-establish the throne, by sup¬ 
porting it with one hand, whilst with tlie other he crushed the nubility, bum¬ 
bled the clergy, and diminished the influence of the English. The first en¬ 
terprise of this great man excited fanaticism and conspiracies, and gave him 
an opportunity to display his severe and inflexible cliaractur. The kiug es¬ 
caped from the strokm of his assassins, became their muster and their judge. 
Mter he had removed this first obstacle, the minister attacked the ecclesias¬ 
tics, and at length em^yed tlie most subtle policy respecting the English. 
Powerfully impelled by the same hatrqd of, that nation as the Portuguese 
universally possess, he directed his strokes against them, under the sem¬ 
blance of measures fur rectifj^ing abuses. 

The marine wm in a very bad state. Five or six disabled ships and as 
many frigates, without sailors or olScers, constituted the whole naval force 
€>f Portugal. The minister, in order to become absolute master of this de- 
imrtment,_ obtained the post of secretary of the marine for his brotheF 
Francis Xavier de Mendo^ who died about three years ago. Hs was a 
miui of a narrow capMity, but very industrious, and perfectly submissive to 
his brother. Acconlingly, in about seven or eight "years the marine was 

€ 1 > S» an Account of Portuiral u it appenreil in 1766 to Oumouriez. nflerwnnh a e*. 
|«brntc<l xonerni lu the r ren^i nrmy. Printed nt LtiURaane in 1775, and nprtnted in 
ajonduo m 1797. 
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established upon a good fiMitiiig; at the same time, the English, the Swedes, 
the Dutch, tiie Danes, and the French were invited to teach navigation to 
the Portuguese ; who, two centuries ago, conquered three quarters of the 
globe, carried on tlie commerce ftf it, and directed all its views to the im¬ 
provement of its marine. The actual state of its navy consists of ten ships 
of the line, and double that number of frigates, all built of the finest Brazil 
timber. Two ships have been launched at Iiisbon of 74 and 7ii guns, and 
admirably constructed fur resistance os well os duration. But neither the 
officers or the sailors are kept in sufficient practice ; and I am of opinion, 
thad vessel against vessel, the Spaniards would bent them at sea, from the 
saperioftty of their equipage. But this deficiency may always be supplied 
by the English nary. The present state, however, of the Portuguese marine, 
is sufficient to protect the coasts, and the war against the Algerines, and tho 
corsairs of Sal^ may serve as a school to teach the art of naval combat, and 
accustom them to it, which is the^ore necessary as they have not the repu¬ 
tation of being brave at sen. The war with MoruciHi nuw be,^ne day or 
other, fatal to the Portuguese : for if the emraror should iortify Mogadorc, 
invite to his service renegade seamen, and order his cairsairs to ernUe about 
the Cape Verde Islands, the Canaries, Acores, and Madeira, the ships com¬ 
ing from Brazil would often risk being taken. 

The commerce of Portugal, notwitbstanding all tho efforts of the count 
d'Oeyras, is altogether in the hands of the JEnMish, to whom the Portuguese 
are no mure than brokers or agents, and even English ships are employed in 
the whole of their trade, except that of the Indies, of Africa, and America, 
which is under the direction of distinct companies, and carried on Iiy the king’s 
ships ; but even in those branches of commerce the Portuguese, though they 
lend their names, are not principals. Tho must considerable factories of 
Brazil and Africa belong to English capitalists, ulio ha>e for coirespuiideiits 
the English houses of Lisbon, Oporto, and London, of whom tho Portuguese 
themselves purchase the merchandise that comes from their own colonies. 

The count d’Oeyras, after a very attentive consideration of this subject, 
determined upon a very singular operation, which was no less than to change 
the general order of commerce. He acrurdingly abolished ail the old trading 
companies, and destroyed their exclusive rights ; while, on tho contrary,die 
erected new companies, and gave them an exclusive right over those branches 
of commerce which had hitlierto been free. But notwithstanding all his care 
and precautions, the English, from their large capitals, became the masters 
in these new arrangements, and, under burrowed names jiosseBsed themselvisv 
<it' all the new funchs. Another evil has arisen from this new arrangement, 
which the minister did not foresee, but which caused the seditious discon¬ 
tents that have prevailed in Brazil, and threatened the total ruin of the co¬ 
lonies. The com^nies having obtained permission from different ministers, 
and particularly from count d’Oeyras, to impose duties both on the sale of 
their own merchandise, and the purchase of the pii>i|gnr of the country, 
these duties prov'ed very burdensome to the inhabitants-of Brazil; they be¬ 
came, on acrount of them, very much indebted to tkfP$e companies, who, on 
their abolition, demanded payment. Accordingly iifi^count d’Oeyras found 
himself obliged to take those measures which have WHHtisfied both parties. 
Nevertheless, the merchants who continued the trmle after tiie abtdltion of 
the companies, determined to carry on their sales, and make thdr purchases 
on the same principle as the companies had dene; this produced a state of 
disorder and confusion in Brazil, for whid it was not easy to find a remedy. 

The count d’Oeyras aimed another blow at the hUkerests of England, by 
senoouraging a trade with France for grain; and W'the year 1766, that 
country had made very profitable returna from PortinKal, nnder the wise and 
able administration of the duke de ChoiseuL In this particular the connt 
d’Oeyras has found the means to diminish in Lisbon the gsneml dependence 
on the English merdianta. But this branch of commerce, after all, must be 
preoarious and temporary, at least till the marine of France becomes strong 
emragfa to form a balance to that of Great Britain.* ' 

This successful e.ssay has {^ven birth to another attempt, which has been 
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equaily fortunate: to weaken the credit of the EiuUcdi xeepecting grain, 
and to leaaeu thoir immense profits on the wines of Portognl, the minister 
ordered a considerable part of the vineyardg to be destroyed, and sown with 
grain. This onieserved prooeeding at once discovered his design, and pro¬ 
duced a great damour against him. The individuals sdso, whom he was de- 
terminea to force into a new and more difficult cultivation of their ground, 
exclaimed against his tyrmny, and refused to obey: but he was deaf to their 
clamours, rigorously insisted upon obedience, and forced his edict to be 
observed. 

In order to understand this extraordinary operation, it is necess^y tC he 
informed, that Portu^ is all vineyard, except some small cantons in Entre 
Minho e l^touro, and Trsz os Montes. The English have purchased, and 
consequently possess all the prime land in the environs of O^rto, and Lis- 
tion, of Setuval, and Faro, Whose wines are the best, and some of them in 
great estimation ; so that the soil of Portugal and its productions may be 
said to belShg to them. These circumstances, which are ruinous to the Por¬ 
tuguese, serve to prove their indolent disposition ; of which they do not per¬ 
ceive the disadvantage. They prefer the culture of the vine, which requires 
but little trouble, to a more laborious cultivation. 

The commerce of Portu^ being entirely in the hands of the English, and 
being destitute of pasturage and grain, thia kingdom is in an abaolute state 
of dependance, berause England furnishes it with all the commodities of 
which it stands in need. Su% are the bonds of servitude that keep Portugal 
in that alliance with England, which (he count d'Oeyras bad endeavourad 
to destroy. He also att^ed the Eiml^ interest, by establishing manu¬ 
factures for sUk, woollen-drapery, leaOigr, aild soap. At the same time he 
publiahed very severe edicts to prohibit -ime importation of foreign stufb 
but the imperfect fabric of these mandlictdMB, their slow progress, their 
bad quality, and high price, established the pr^erence given to the silks, 
the woollens, and leather of England and Frmaee, and in spite of the edicts, 
the importation of foreign manufactures tffill pfbvails. 

This minister employed all his power th Wfite l^treaties the commerce 
of Denmark, of Sweden, and of Russia, to Lisbmt. “Yliis was a wise and be¬ 
neficial measure, because the greater the number «f ibreigners concerned in 
the trade of Portugal, the less would remain in phsaession of England. But 
it was doing things only by halves, «e establish a merely passive commerce. 
The Portuguese themselves should have been encouraged to navigate the 
diatant seas, and to fetch forrign commodities in their own vessels; ui short, 
to engage in an active commerce. 

The count d’Oeyras had agricultnre very much at heart, regarding it as 
the basis of all government. He resolved to make a general register of the 
lands in order to ascertain their value, and to discover the means to be em- 
floyed for bringing them into a state of cultivation ; but after all the pffins 
and time employed bo this subject, and the calculations made, the lands in 
question remain untouched by the plough. The whole province of Aleatejo 
is uncultivated: Beira and Algarve continue to be a desert. 

The finances of Porlingal have been the first objects of attention to the 
count d'Oeyras ; a^ te reserved this department to himself, though with¬ 
out attaching any titie to H. But the' 0 {niiiona on the state of the finances, 
and the revennea M the kingdom are vimous. It is indeed generally said 
that the_ treasury is full, that Portngal is very rich, and tiiat its revennea 
are ooB^erablu; but tfaisie is great,reason surely to sirqieet that the fisanoea 
cannot be in a very good condition in a kingdom which has neither agricul¬ 
ture nor a marine; which has lately austaiiM an earthquake that produced 
BO many large bankruptcies, and has been engaged in a very expenaiveWar; 
v™ira_ 0 olonle 8 , which are a principal sonroe of ita^riehes, are bo poor, so ill 
administer^, and so harrasaed, that the people either leave them or revolt; 
above if it ia considered that this kingdom has many rid debts, and that 
lU wrahb, partUalariy its gold, passes through the hands of the Ei^irii, 
who derive all the ^vantage from it; andlaa%', that the diannnidB, of which 
It posoousps a veiy laige storp, are a kind of dffin stock, whiofa does not en- 
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ter into «ire«lntkiii. The Portugsne have but very fiew taxea t« par ; ue- 
vertheieaa they li^e in a state of extreme wretcheiinesa. 

Previous to the ministry of the^jeunt d'Oeyraa, the finioiooa of Portuxal 
were in a most deplortdile state of administration; 92,000 clerks or writers, 
divided into a eonsideraUe number of offices, devout^ the reveouea, em> 
broiled the acoounts, and swallowed up the treasure. The minister, by, a 
single edict of the month of October 1701, reduced this miannous crawd of 
bloM'Sudcers to thirty-two well qualified and chosen persona. He has aisa* 
phfied the retnilations relative to the receipts and payments of tbepiiblio 
tre(uAre,hy using the same journals as bankers ana merchants employ for 
th# insertion of their daily transactions. These books are examine every 
week ; while the kinf passes the accounts which are presented to him, or 
givee instructions coneeming such as are in a state of preparation ; none of 
which, howei-rr, are suffered to be in orrear. The perspicuity, the precision, 
and the security of this arrangement will appear incomprehensible in the 
different com.tries of Europe, where finance is ao complicated a sciAloe, and 
such an inextricable a labyrinth; but to convince incredulity, it is necessary 
only to have recourse to Portugal, and to read the edict of the count 
d'Oieyras, and the execution of this plan will be instantly verified. 

There are many varving opinions respecting the revenues of Portugal, 
which some have calculated at seventy, and ethers at eighty millions of 
livres, or between three and four millions sterling- The mines produce an- 
nually from fifty to sixty millions of livres, or Mtweeii two and three mil¬ 
lions'sterling 
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V'iru- n/the interHol affmire of J^rwtwofram the peace of YertaiUtt, in \ 76S, to 
the death of Louie XV. t'n in'hr^ncludiny tome account of Corsica. 

It is a fact, now too well hagwa to be disputed, that France was reduced to 
such a deplorable situation, tewal^s the close of the year 1763, that it was 
no longer in the power of her allies to eMricate her from the innumerable 
dhtreases that surrounded her, both at heme and abroad. The moat obvious 
causes, which compelled the French ministry to set on foot n secret nego¬ 
tiation for peace, through the mediation of the king of Sardinia, have been 
already stated, nor is it to he wondered at, that the skilful managers of that 
negotiation were considered in France as the deliverers of thrir country, 
from the dreadful scourge of unsucceesful war, and from the rapid advances 
of national bankruptcy and famine. 

But some circumstances, perhaps, not so well known, cantributed as much, 
or more than any other events, to determine the duke de Choiaeul, an able 
statesman, to purchase an interval of repose to hia bleeding country, at 
the expense even ef the most valuable sacrifices. 

A genend dislike to the service, manifestq^l itself Ik every department, 
civil and military, connected with the*war. Officers and magistrates em¬ 
ployed under the government, in its remote dependenciee, oppreseed and 
plundered the people, but paid no regard to thefmblic security of the coun- 
■tries over whim tney presided. A spirit,of opporitien to the measures of 
administration, eliiefly owing to the misfortunes of .ffim war, prevuied at 
home ; and the difficulty of raising money for the pnbHe temlee inerraaed 
every hour. The most honourable offioea were publicly refuaed, and no man 
of imUHes could be found to undertake the conduct of the future operations 
of the wrar. 

Add to this, the expiring iniloenee of the Jeeuits, which waa exerted with 
redoubled force, on the eve ofita total extinction. Ae^mted by the infernal 
prindplM of revenge, they seoetly thwarted the vdeslgns of on advem 
court, and stirred up the peoptb to complsin bitterly of the weight of tho 
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taxes, the extortions of the farmers gennsl, and the universal mai-adiniiiis- 
tration of public afiairs. • 

In short, scarcelv was the peaoe signedKwhen, notwithstanding the almost 
frantic joy it occasioned throui^out the kingdom, a most formidaide oppo¬ 
sition to the court broke forth, and even the officers of justice, under an 
immediate dependance on the crown, refused to register the king’s edicts, 
ia lto parliament of Paris, fur continuing some taxes, (which should have 
heed abolished at the expiration of the war) for imposing new ones, and for 
vesting a power in the iking to redeem the public debts at twenty years 
piindiHse. f ' 

The example of the parliament of Paris, was followed by almost all the 
parliaments of France, whose remonstrance upon this occasion, would do 
honour to the met distinguished patriots, in the freest constitutions of civil 
government upon earth. 

As thelatent seeds of thee internal commotions had undoubtedly hast¬ 
ened th^iegotiations for peace, so now their maturity served to guarantee 
the powers of Europe, from any hostile designs of the court of France, for 
some years at least; but they produced no effect in favour of the people, for 
tlie parliaments, after repeated struggles in defence of their violated rights, 
in which they went so far as to jiroceod against their governors us |mblic 
criminals, were oldiged to submit at length, to those irresistible ministers of 
despotism, the military. 

However, this violent contest by no means diverted the attention of the 


people from another object, which, though it was but a pour compensation 
Tor Hm losses of individuals and of the public, during a long war, afforded 
general satisfaction to the whole kingdom ; this was the trial and punishment 
of several delinquents, whose periidy, cowardice, or venality, had contributed 
to increase the misfortunes of the state. In the month of December 1763, 


most of the public officers in the lute government of Canada were condemn¬ 
ed, some to a temporary, others to a perpetual banishment; and all were 
oliliged to refund tlic immense sums of which they had defrauded the nation, 
aiiioiiiiting in the whole to 12,965,000 livrea. And as this capital sum had 
heeii cliieflv purloined from the supplies for the aisny and marine forces eni- 
jdiiyed in tiie defence of Caiinda, it was presumed, that if it had been honestly 
expended in the public service, the En^sh would not have met with such 
signal success in that country; and, i no ai d , a review of the stations of the 
delinquents, in some measure, justifies thta rational conjecture. The inteu- 
dant of the province, the purveyor general of the army, the director, and tliu 
comptroller of the marine, the commissaries, and the keepers of the stores 
were the chief criminals. That these should escape with life, is a strong 
impeachment of the execution of justice in France ; but it must be remem¬ 
bered, that M.-idame Pompadour was still living, aud that they were all offi¬ 
cers appointed through her interest, and protect^ by her and her friends to 
the last. 


From tlie produce of the fines, it was reasonably expected, the Frenoli mi¬ 
nistry would bo enabled to pay the Canada bills, drawn by the late inteudaut, 
and the otlier guilty officers on the government of France, and given in (uif 7 
ment to tlie Canadians, now ^comc the subjects of Great Britain ; yet, iii 
violation of tbwaoleniii declaration of ids most Christian majesty at the peace, 
that the bilh; «if.exchange, drawn by the late government of Canada on old 
France, 011001 #be honourably discharged, this piece of justice was refused, 
notwithstanding the strong uppliqation made by tlie English merchants trad-, 
iog to Canada, who were now the holders of these bills, having taken them 
in tlie course of their commercial concerns with that country, on the faith,af 
the king's declaration. A long and feeble negotiation on the part of the Bri- ' 
tish ministry commenced, in consequence of the woonstrances of the propri¬ 
etors of tliese bills, which might have produced a ^esh rupture, had it nut 
been fur the very pacific disposition of tJie British court. 

But another indent plainly discovered, that the refusal of the payment 
of >the Cuiada bills wlis owing, at that time, to the cxhaustml state of the 
Fruucli finances. In the mouth of Fvbruaiy 176t, a declaration was made 
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to their East India cvmpKijr, on the part of the king, that hia majesty could 
no longer afford *thein any assistance, notwithstanding their groat losses; 
and tliat they must either provicie for the payment of their debts, or die. 
solve the com'pwy. This measure partly decided the fate of a cummercial 
association, whicli, at one time, promised to rival those of other countries, 
and to yield considerable succours to the crown on extraordinary emergen¬ 
cies. It is true this oompanv subsisted after this declaration, but ittjhe 
most fluctuating and eiifeeblea state. .m,. 

We are now brought, in the order of time, to a domestic event of aaotbra 
ii.Ttuft, from which as great revolutions were ex]>ecte<l in tlie internal go- 
veAiment of France, as if a new monarch had ascended the tlirone, tlie death 
<<f the king’s favourite mistress, and prime minister. It liappeiied on tlie 
15th of April, 1764, in the forty-third year of her age. 

it has often been the fate of France to be governed, for a lung series of 
years, by the mistresses of its kingsy the uncontrollable influence of Madame 
Pompadour lasted upwards of twenty years, during whicli time, vlGPiuus at¬ 
tempts were made to ruin her; and though persons of the highest riuik, and 
of the most distinguished merit in the kingdom, frequently engaged in well 
concerted plans, to remove her from court, they always ended in the dis¬ 
grace, and sometimes in the punishment of the authors. One unhappy vic¬ 
tim, Madame Sauvi, very early experienced .the implacability of tliis impe¬ 
rious mistress. On a public day of shewing the duke of Burgundy, the dau¬ 
phin’s eldest son, then an infant, to the people, occasion was taken to oonoeul 
a packet, sealed up, in the prince’s cradle. Madame Suavd, who was hi 
waiting, upon taking up the child, discoT'bred this packet, and being Cither 
really overcome with tear, or affecting it, gave a violent scream, whicli 
brought Madame de 'rallard instantly into the room, who, witliuut loss of 
time, carried the packet to the king. It contrined an anonymous renioii- 
strancc against tlie mal-adiniuistrntion of public affairs, and the king's neg¬ 
lect of the nationid welfare, wholly attributed to his criminal connection witli 
Pumpiuluur, and her assiduity to slisorli him in trifling effeminate amuse¬ 
ments. The irresolute monarch, for a short interval, appeared to bo deeply 
struck with remorse ; but after he bad consulted his iemale minister, (the 
object of the just invectives of his subjects) pride and resentment stifled tlie 
reflections of wisdom and virtce, aad tho iucensed mistress, to deter others 
from the like dangerous attempt^ procured an order to send Suavi to tho 
Bastile, on a strong presumption, thrt she had conveyed the ))ackct into tlie 
cradle ; what became of this unfortunate woman remains unknown to tills 
hour. More interesting transactions prevent our entering further into tbo 
rJiaracter of Madame Pompadour; and indeed it may suflicc to observe, Uiat 
she enjoyed all but tiie title of queen-regent of France; for the easy indo¬ 
lent Louis, seemed to be at the head of no other party in his kingdom, but 
that which formed his petit toupere, calculated to engage liira in it purpetiuJ 
succession of intoxicating pleasures, funned liy tho luxuriant tastu of his 
mistress, whose immedisto dependants were the most constant guests. 

As the king was far advanced in life, being in tho fifty-fuurUi year of liis 
age, when he lost his favourite mistress, it was reasoniibly concluded, that 
the future glory of France would solely occuny his thoughts, siid tliat the 
remainder of his life would be chiefly d^cateo to public liuaipess. ^ But tliis 
flattering prospect scmhi vanished, when it w.-is found, thst Ihe king conti¬ 
nued iiihis service, and gave his confidence to the minions Mp tbols of that 
*extriiordinsry woman. In this situation must leave tho state of the pa¬ 
lace of Versailles, while we attend to the other tnmsoetiuns of this jieriod, 

, worthy id notice. ' - 

The French ministry had, for some time psst, formed a secret plan to get 
possession of Corsica, imder tike open profession of assisting tho Cenoew 
government, incapable of itself, to defend those jiarts of the island wliich it 
still possessed. A more fiivonraUe opportunity could not present itself; the 
Bopporteis of the liberties of Europe, and of the puliUcal balance of |iower, 
either exhausted of men and money by the late wurr or firmly resolved not 
to involve themselves in any fresh broils, wlien tliey had scarce recovered 
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brmUi ftom the last ;'1^inal7 beheld the military, operatione of France agaimst 
Curdoa, without tendering the leaat succour to the brave •inh^itants, ima, 
the instant they received intelligence of the designs of the court of France, 
called an assembly, composed of d^uties irom all the provinces of the island, 
and with a noble firmness, becoming a manly race of free-bom citizens, ye- 
•elved that the French troops should n<d: be permitted to land on the isumd, 
SB any pretence whatever. And that no decent measure on their p^ might 
be neglected, th^ ordered their commander-in-idiief, Pattml Pauli, to make 
tm aooBt respectial remonstrances to his Meet phristain Majesty, against the 
nnchristian conduct of his ministry, in sen d i ng French troops to aK.d as¬ 
sist the avotjied enemies of their civil froeii^pi and independency ; the pre¬ 
servation of which they had hitherto succBjtfiilty contended for, and were 
now on the eve of perpetuating, having nearly driven the Genoese off the 
island. 

Neither these remonstrances to LouissXV. celebrated by some writers fur 
his huni^nity and love of justice, nor the memoriids dispatched to courts, 
supposed to be interested in the independency of Corsica, imploring, if not 
succours, at least iiheir' mediation with France, produced any effect. The 
French forces landed' III ^^rsica, as suiriliaries to the Genoese i but they 
iinally convinced Ihe hppiided inhabitants, that they were destined to con- 
(^uer, and to retain posaeeBioa.<ff thhidWOtry; accordingly, we shall see Cor¬ 
nea annexed to the crown of FrawiL hy an act of cession from the Genoese 
republic, in the year 1768; but theCtenoese not having the least shadow of 
4o oonsuMSiver these brave people, like a bale of merchandise; though 
tha powers of^unm^ Srom poiitieal motives, have hitherto acquiesced in 
this tyrannic iovi||iM.^ the rwbts-dfMankind, it is not to be doubted, that 
at eome future peidil&'4nwoal jPaoli, or a more worthy hero, who will consult 
less his own peraiiUB enfrinii trill be empowered to restore the freedom of 
this enslaved country. 

The year 1766 was opened by a finance operation, which partly restored 
the credit of the court of France in England. The French ambassador 
at London tendered the payment of £670,000, as a compensation for the 
maintenance of the French prisoners in diRerent parts of the British em¬ 
pire, during the course die Jast war. By the advice of parliament, this 
sum was accepted, and EMttjppWas injtneltetely paid on account, the re¬ 
mainder was to be cleidMd%totBlments°hf £40,000 every three months ; 
and some hopes being giVea xMi'the'Canada bills would likewise be rousted 
amicably, the price uf Hiaee btfls, which had been sold by auction at thirty par 
cent, discount, increased considerably. Soon after, the king gave a con¬ 
vincing proof of the goodness of his heart; for the widow and children of 
the unfortunate Calas, having gained their cause in the parliament of Paris 
against their inhuman bigottra persecutors, exactly three years after the 
execution of their innocent father ; bis mgjesty not only ordered tte jw-es- 
tabiishment of the . reputation of that unhappy victim of superstitious fury 
to be printed aalF^ubliahed in all parts of the kingdoin, but he made the 
widow a nr e ae n t t ^ 1^000 livres, to her two da^hten he gave 6,000 livres 
each, and to oneher sons 3,000, without depriving them of their expecta¬ 
tions of great damages from fhe judi^ who first condemned their father. 

'No alteration happened in the political state of France at this periodj but 
proper reaeotmeat was shewn to the emperor of Morocco, who had refoem to 
punish a Sallee rover for Seizing a .French trading vessel: a squadron of ten 
ships of the line, under the conpnand of M. de Chsssaut, bombarded Sslleq 
from the Slat of May to the 14ta of June, thippteg into the old and new 
towns upwards of four hundred shells, but witt. Jittle effect. They aftav- 
warda attacked Ijamche, but without /^y met with a warm 

reception from the Moors, who Rufea|p|H|BjBeP|Hii to advance in their 
bouts, and to burn gome vessels withouF'ejp|||MBA^ and then swam to them 
from the sliore with poniards in their mouM^^Md ehllged them to beg for 
quarter. The UoehiMtave orders to preaervewKU'sesM the prisoners, but 
tmik all tlie French 'Kats, and would listen to no terms of acoonunodation. 
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BO that M. du ChoBsaut found himaelf under a mHMNdty to put an end to 
thin ezp«dition,^thout id>taiatiw any aatisfai^ion the preaent. 

A dmnestic event interrtipteathe usual gaiety of the court of Veraailles, 
in the last month of this year, lt6S, and involved the whole kin^onn in a 
deep univeraal sorrow: the dauphin of France, father of Louis XVI. died at 
Fontiunbleau, December 80th, lu the thirty-seventh year of his leaviog 
the tharacter of an inoffensive good-naturM man, too much attmmed in d ned 
to the peiestliood, and particulwy to the Jesuits, whose society it is co^lpe- 
tui^, he would have restored in rVnnce, if he hsd ascended the throne i|on 
aftgy its dissolution ; but tiw snoral tenor of his conduct gave the pMple 
room to4u>pe, they should be firend at least irom the capricious TOvemment 
ox worthless women. Thee^ be took of the education of hhi imildren, and 
parttcularly his endeavours te preserve them from pride and arnmance, with 
wbi^ the minds of young princes are but too eany tainted, either by self- 
interested courtiers, or .by the ex^ple of royal hauteur, does honour to his 
memory. It is rehited of him, that he made his children look over the bap¬ 
tismal registers in which tlieir names are entered, by the custom of France, 
indiscriminately with others, and that he'made the following remark to the 
princes his eons. " Behold your names intsnnixsd, without distinction, 

with those of the children of the poor and usbdy: religion and nature 
" place all men upon a level ; virtue ^ne can make tuiy essential distinc- 
“ tion between tiiem, and perhaps tM 'lfcild, whose name precedes each of 
" vours in this register, will be graatsr In the sight of God than you will ever 
'* he in the eyes of the people of France.** Atanother time, be ordered them 
to be carried to the cotta^ of a poor peasant ; “ 1 wiU have them MS the 
“ black bread that they eat; 1 insist SB Meir handling j||f) straw which serves 
" the poor for a bed. Learn them to weep,” said A* td'.fteir governor, "a 
'< prliice who has never shed tears, cannot v^e a goiiMl king." tVhen an 
augmentation of his appointments was offisrsd tiSm by ns late king, he politely 
reiused, and wished that the sum proposed might be taken off annually from 
the taxM on the poor. It has been suggested, that he was too good to live ; 
but as his public capacity for government was not so distinguishable as his 
privato virtues, it cannot be imagined there was any political necessity to 
cut him OS '; though in countries where JdiaUpvelian politics prevail, the 
life of a prince is more preoaiaiiMisihan that peasant. 

It has been ^eady obs e ri r e d , that the pwHtaMnts ^ France had been 
obliged to aubmit to military force, but the pPHTfraa now come not only to 
make them obey every arbitrary mandate of lAS court, but effectually to put 
a stop to all remonstrances, or applications to the throne of any kind, to ob- 
tmn the restoration of their rights and privileges. The parliament of Brit¬ 
tany having been actually dissolved for their spirited measures, and a new 
commission consisting of sixty membm appointed by the king having been 
ves^ arith tbe authority of that senate ; the other jparliaraents presented 
trsah ramoustrancea to the king in more determined language, and tbe par¬ 
liament of Paris were {nrooeeding to still bolder meaawes, when the king, 
apprshansivs of the consequences, resolved by one singl#’jimrtion of absolute 
p owur to put an end to thu interual commotion. Atcciflfeng^, to the gnat 
Muprias of tbe Parkians, faia mqiesty, who acarcely ever visit^ the capital 
but upon auch oocaaions, suddenly arriyad at Paris on the Sd of March, 17M, 
aM rspai riry instantly to the grand efasmber of the parliament he there bAU 
whet is ifly termed his lit dm JuMiee ; but inatspd or a bed justice, K has 
|BOv^ ti>e very reverse, in the two last instances of its beiimheld by Louis 
fbs Xy. chambm being assembled, the king tola them that he 

^mw come himself to amsRsr aB their remonstzanesa in person; that he 
AoiiU have re nu uasAlilsi^jtf .ttisisurrion of the parliaments, the indecency 
m thair style, tlm principles, and the affectation 

SB Jisw expressieas tstaMH^pfiS^em, bad not dearly manifested the 
niaotts consequenesa of Im^^fstom of union which he Md already proscrib- 
^ added, »1 wdBMiSiti er an naaotAatUm to be^rmed in my kingdom, 

‘ vmch grow ap tb n confederacy of resistance.^ This proceeding how- 
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even 4id not deter a piand deputation of the parliament of Rouen from f«t« 
lowinff him the next dap to Veraaillee with a remonetranon in whieh they 
hinted at the diaaolution of the compact between king and people, when the 
former violates his coronation oath. The king, withtmt any consultation with 
his ministers, in the language of every despotic prince upon earth, replied, 
"The oath which 1 have tfdren, not to the nation, aa you say, but to God, 
"nlone binds me."—He then annulled all the arrets of this parliament, aa 
he had done those of the parliament of Paris at his lit de jwtiee, passed by 
them in justification of the conduct of the parliaments of Pau and Brittany. 
We murt not quit this subject without recording the laudable b^aviour of 
the counsellors, of the parliWent of Brittaoy,(l) who, though ordered by 
the king to resume their functions, positively refused to plead before _^e 
new commissioners, upon which they were enrolled in the ^ts of the militia, 
when some were drafted ofiF, by lot, to join battalions at a distance, and others 
were made part of the city guard. 

GenerakJbally's trial was the next object that engrossed the attention 
the parliament, and of the inhabitants of Paris. You will recollect, my son, 
that some particulars concerning this officer, have already come under your 
notice in a former part of this history,(8) but his unhappy fate and the gene¬ 
ral sympathy which his sufferings excited, will justify me in presenting you 
with a more detailed account of him. He was the son of an emigrant Irish 
officer, and had distinguished himself at the battle of Fontenpy. But bis 
ill success in the East Indies, where he was the antagonist of sir Eyre Coote, 
and particularly his supposed misconduct at Pondicherry, exposed him to the 
vehement censures of the French India company. On his return to Europe 
he surrendered himself up to the Ifostils, where he remained a prisoner tor 
fifteen months, without being once examined. He was, however, at length 
tried by the parliament of Pacis, for having betrayed the interests of the 
king and the company, although Louis considered that court an incompe¬ 
tent tribunal for the investigation of military concerns and affairs of state. 
The duke de Cfaoiseul, having over-ruled the king’s objections, procured the 
condemnation of the prisoner, not for any specific offence, but upon a gene- 




after his trial, sentence of death was passed upen him. May 6th and he was 
executed on the 9th 1766. He was gagged at the place of execution, that 
he might nut have the opportunity of inveighing against his accuser, or ex¬ 
patiate on his innocence. As he had been accused of extortion in India, 
three hundred thousand livres were deducted from the great mass of his pro¬ 
perty, and distributed among the poor inhabitants of Pondicherry. (3) 

Every B(%ne of this catastrophe manifested prejudice, precipitarion, and a 
determination to shut the door against all applications ior mercy. He was 
undo^tedly highly culpable, but not more so than the great officers in 
Canady whose punishment we have seen did not extend to ufe or member i 
but unfortunately, Lally had blasted the sanguine hopes of both the gpvenk- 
^d the people. Individuals expected to amass princely fortunes from 


“d the peo^e. Individuals expect^ to amass princely fortunes from 
comnwrce and employmeuts, in imitation of the Ehglidi.; 
tke governmenthimed at a superiority of power over the British nation 
m the Erat Indies. Add to this, thq,t Lally, in order to exculrate himself, 
puW^M some memorials, and was preparing others, wnich plainly 
macovered, that he was not the only state criminal. This step made even 
his tremble for the fate of their friends aiui relations. His death re¬ 

moved Urn principle evidence of their guilt, and' the seisure of his papers, 
sgcursd them from ail apprehensions of sharing his hard fate. 

Wo other remarkable trai^^on happenedtiiis year, except the rejection 
®£ **15.“^*^**®“ i“,»djuBting thej ffit e m al commotions of the 

republic of Geneva. Their refusal to comp^s|IAi'the views of the Frendi 


-.HL !° its speobO. wbo alone am ptivilased to 

S l^rliamsiiu tov&idt th^ bslons. ~ 

S) ^StaTrc'* age of JLouuXV. chap. 34. 
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irritated the .to sneh a degree, that he ordered hia minlater, tlie 
idieraUer de Beauteville.to talk to the oommiaiaries of the peof^of Uraova, 
is the same etyle that he himself had used to his parliament at Faris. » The 
" king, mjr master, prolid>ita voS, as well as the rmiresentlng eitisens, all 
" commercial intercourse with hia dominions; and if afW this deolara- 
" tion, any of you shall presume to come within the territories of FVunee, you 
" will be arrested, and your merchandise will be seised and detained at his 
" majesty’s nJeasure.'* This declaration was made by the French minister, 
on the I6th December, 1766. Every one knows, that the eitisens of ^aeva 
alnmst ^tirely depend on their trade with France. The sale of watches, 
trinkets, and a variety of other articles in the mechanic branch to the Frem^, 
forms their diief support, and therefore an effectual' method was taken to 
make them submit to an interested mediation, calculated to answer the poli¬ 
tical views of France and her allies on the continent. 

The political talents of the dvke de ChoiseuI, have been the subject of 
mudi speculation in the great worid, and his character has been variously re¬ 
presents, according to the views and interests of different |iartiee in Franca 
and Englsd. 

The strict line of justice shall be attempted in the short sketch, to which 
the limits of these letters confine the author. No minister ever shewed him¬ 
self a truer disciple of Mnchisvel; ambitious, arbitraiy, enterprising, reso¬ 
lute, and fully possessed of the spirit of totrigue. While he held the reins 
sf government, he surmounted every difHculty, and triumphed over every 
ibstocle to the extensive plans he had formed. 'I'lie glory of the French 
nation. In its foreign concerns, was evidently bis first object, but he pttraued 
it on the some principles of despotinn, which led hfan to <^cts of tyranny at 
home. The natural rights of foreign petty statea,'or of the subjects of 
France, were alike sacrificed to tbe grand at^ maxim of political noeetiitp, 
however incomiiatible with the law of nature and of nations, or with those 
legal and moral obligations which were instituted to unite prince and people 
in one social compact, for their mutual seeurity and happinesa. His internal 
administration, therefore, so far as he woa concerned in tne arbitrary proceed¬ 
ings against the parliaments of Fiance, gemeraliy attributed to him and the 
chancellor Madpeau, will remain an indelible stun on hia character in tbe 
eyes of all true mtriota of ermy age and countra. But ha his foreign opera¬ 
tions, (though he may stand Condemned in England, where the ideas of 
honour, equity, and moral rectitude, are carried from the private closet to 
the council chamber, and it is expected they should have the same influence 
on the randuct of sovereigns in their public transactions, as they ought to 
have in the common concerns of individuals) France must ever venerate 
him as an able statesman. 


Every measure taken bj this minister, from the date of the tamous fiunily- 
oOmpwt, to the time of his dismission, demonstrates, that he understood the 
tone interests of his country ; snd that he meant to continue the peace, by 
sirangthening the alliances of France, and by adding to her weight and in¬ 
fluence in Europe; mid we shall make it appear, tJMb the plan he pursued 
could not involve him, cunsidering the well loioira H^tiou of the other 
powers of Enrope, in a war with any formidable en^^. In abort, to Hid 
infurlor courts of Europe, he spoke ea maitft, and accomplished his desikiis 
by force of arms; hut to England, he held a diflerent longnpge, and as last 
aa the exhausted finances would permit him, settled amiaw^, the only sub- 
jgd of dispn^ likely to eeoaaion a rupture, the Uquiddtion of the Ouuda 


• The policy of the dose union of the several branchesof the bouse of Bosov 
bon, beam now to manifest itself upon more ocxuiaions than one; and. H is 
BO ilenaer proof of Chqis^^a great abilities, that though tiie refWl of Hie 
court of Madrid, to give a^^tiBofactory account of the nature of this famous 
oompact to the Brit^ amhniSilHnr, baa caused a war between EnMond and 
Spain, yet not the least menHon of this alliance, or of ita dreoMd 
wenoe, was made at tlio peaU. It was suffered topasa unexamincA ' 
oNe negotiators, as if we had lost our ri^t to canvass every artids, 
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Kuucffarful war against Spain, undertaken with the avowed purpose of aeruti- 
iiising the whoh. The quarrel between the duke of l^ma and pope 
Clement XIII. independent of the family-cqmi^t, was of so limited a nature, 
that it would have teen decided without the intervention of other powers, 
if France had not stf>od engaged by the secret articles of this compact, to 
support the pretensions of the race of Bourbon in every part of Europe. 
The clergy, and the religious orders in all the territories belonging to the 
dutcby of Parma, had enjoyed such exclusive privileges, and in consequence, 
hud increased to such a degree, that the revenues of the state were consider¬ 
ably diminished ; for the ecclesiastics not only clumed en exemption Rom 
all taxes on their estates and effects, but also ajrawer of assigning over this 
right to the purchasers of lands held by them. This most extraordinary and 
unjust privilege, occasioned fraudulent sales and conveyances, by which the 
state wiis greatly distressed, and was making such a progress, that scarce 
any of the lands in the dutchy would be subject to taxation, if a stop was not 
put to such proceedings. Respectful application had been made to the pope, 
to exert his authority, and to act in concert with the government of Parma, 
in the measures that should be taken to reform this abuse; but the T>ope 
gave no answer to the duke’s memorials upon this subject, upon which he 
exerted his sovereign power to eradicate this evil ; accordingly, he publiAed 
an unlinance, which struck directly at the root of the papm authority, and 
entirely put an end to it in the datchy of Parma, for it cut off all communi¬ 
cation between the ecclesiastics and the court of Rome, and deprived all 
foreign priests of their benefices. The pope, on liis part, had recourse to 
the md exploded resource of issuing out his bull againA the duke, threaten¬ 
ing him with excommunication and interdiction, if he did not restore to the 
clergy their antient privileges ; declaring also, that ecclesiastics are not sub¬ 
ject to any temporal power. He went further, for ho laid claim to the sove¬ 
reignty of the dutchy, though every pretension of this nature, had been long 
since given up by his predecessors. 

Secure of the interposition of France, the infant duke paid so little re¬ 
gard to the |K>pe’s bull, that he instantly took the most efiectual method to 
prevent the inisdiief it might have oucHsloued. The Jesuits were all seized 
111 one night, and conducts to the confines of the pope’s dominions, where 
they were left to shift for themselves. The other Italian courts, interested 
in the affidrs of Parma, took fire on the publication of the ]>u|ie’8 bull; and 
scarce was it known at Naples, when tlic king of Sicily sent a detachment of 
Ids troops to take iiossession of Benerentoand Ponte Corvo, places belonging 
to the pojie, Imt situated within the boundaries of the king’s dominions. At 
Paris, this insolent bull met with a solemn condemnation from the parliament 
in full BSBOoibly. It was declared to bo illegal, and highly derogatory to the 
honour of all sovereign powers ; uor would it have found a place in this his¬ 
tory, if it had not been the last act of papal usurpation of the supreme 
authority of prini^, on which the curtain is now dropt for ever. 

The iMipe, persisted in his refusal to withdraw this bull, though strongly 
siiliciteu by the courts of France, Spain, and Vienna: All the Roman-catho¬ 
lic priniais of Europe took the alarm, and joined the common cause ; even 
the republic of Venice, for on^, took part against the Holy See ; and, it is 
generally believed, that the grief and vexation which this unexpected stroke 
occasioned, hastened the death of the holy father, who m>w saw nimself beset 
on every side, and his domhiions invaded by different powers. It was too 
late to repent the insult he had offered to one of the princes of the house of 
Bourbon: nor was it before discovered, that if the rights of %ny one of 
faniiN should be invaded, the whole association would appear in arms to re¬ 
sent it. The pope was the first to cx|)erience the uniform operations of the 
compact. France revived a claim to Avignon and the Venaissin, as firfs of 
that and without waiting for a discussion of the title, took posses¬ 

sion inyntue of a commission given by Louis XV. to the marquis de Roche- 
vart, at the head of the regiment of Uauphine, and to the president, and n 
deputation of the parliament of I’.iris, who jointly carried it into execution 
without loss of time. On the tltli of June, the French dragoons appeared 
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before the gates of the {lope's palace at Avieiion, removed the old Swiss 
«iards, kicked op«n the ^tee with their jack-boots, and entered the ]^Bce 
^ triumph, when the maripiis, in great state, received the homage of the 
people, in the name of the king hil master, and caiise<l the arms of Prance, 
which he hiid brought with him, to be affixed over the ritjr gates; after 
whidi, the president of the parliament, with his attendants, appoint^ pro- 
iK-r persons to administer justice according to tlie laws of France. The towns 
of Carpeutrat and Cavaiuon, in the Venaissin were given up to the French 
forces in the same peaceable manner, and the pope's officers, civil and mili¬ 
tary, getired to Antibes, from whence they embarked for Italy. On the 
oth^ hamf, the king of Sicily laid claim to the dutchies of Castro and Kon- 
,-iff/ioue, which extend almost to the cni-irons of Rome, and pulilicly threiiteii- 
ed to send commissaries, in the space of two montlis, supported by a sufficient 
military force, to take imssession of these dutchies, which ho considered as 
dismembered parts of his ancient kingdom. He likewise adopted the same 
reformation in his dominions. which%^ incensed the pope against the duke 
of Parma; tlie Jesuits were expelled ; and the king piihlisherl an edict, in¬ 
forming Ilia subjects, that the |>u{>e should be considensl only as tlie first 
hisliop of the Catholic church, and that his authority was less than that of 
a general council. These doctrines could not have been hazarded while the 
Jesuits remained in the country. 

To complete the misfortunes of Clement XIII. the duke of Mialepn laid 
claim to the dutchy of Ferrara, formerly the property of tlie house of Este, 
hut long since ceded to the popes, by treaties. In this extremity, the |Hi|>e, 
at lust, began to sue for peace, and solicited the court of Vienna, in the 
most humiliating manner, to interpose, and to use her interests to reconcile 
the offended house of Bourbon to the Holy See. 

While these revolutions were going on in favour of France and her allies 
in the heart of Italy, the finishing stroke was put to the independency of 
Corsica: the treaty concluded between the republic of Genoa and France 
was ratified in May ; soon after which, the Froiieh court embarked twenty 
battalions of choice troops, together with the royid legion, for Corsica. Tliese 
forces landed in June, and being met at iJastia by threw deputies from 
Genoa, who had orders to deliver up the city, and all the other Genoese 
possessions in the island to the French eommunder, tlie French troops tiadc 
possession of Baatiu, hoisted the French colours on the ramparts, took down 
the arms of the republic, and put up those of France on the 2ith : at tiie 
same time, the count de Marbeuf, their generid, ordered Tt Dmm to be 
sung with the same solemnity os if he had gained a signal victory; the in¬ 
habitants were compelled to illuminate the city, and te give every outward 
demonstration of joy on the very evening of their captivity. The detail of 
the ricirmishes and pitched battles between the French army and the brave 
Corsicans, in defending their liberty to the last gasp, engaged the attention 
of all Europe during the remainder of this year; nor was the whole island 
completely conquered till the summer of 17fi9, when it was finally made part 
^ the dominions of IkiuIb XV. and its ecclesiastical affairs subjected to Oie 
jurisdiction of the GalliiMn church. 

Thus the power and influence iff France, as the chief of the House of 
Bourbon, was firmly established in Italy, witlf the consent of the House of 
Austria, now closely allied with their ancient rivals and most Inveterate 
enemieo. The skilful negotiations of the diiko ^ Choiseul may he said to 
.have accomplished in a time of peace, what Liiuis XIV. at the head of 
victorious armies, could never effect; the figgrandizemeut of his own House, 
oQ the ruin of others. 

In the midst of these enterprises, the wheels of the Frendi goverament 
at home were clogged by fresh disputes between the king and the |iarliameiit 
of Paris, but they were smotherea for a few months by the natioiuil ooncwii 
fiw the death iff the queen, whose most amiaWe disposition, and pious rraig- 
iiation to the will of providence, had manifested itself in a most eafCmplary 
nianner, under one of the most mortifying circumsta|ices in life, that of be¬ 
holding her royal consort a constant dupe to his lascivious desires, and plating 
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all hla oonfidence in, aa well as dedicating' all his leisure time to, an artful 
ambitious mistress. Her mmesty died on the 9£th of Jun& after a linirerinK 
iJlnesB, universally regretted by all ranks of people tbrou^out the kincdom 
of France. She was the only deuehter ef Stanislaus the depo^ king of 
Poland, who died about two years before her, in an extreme ^ age, of the 
hurt he received from setting fire to his night-gown, being negligently left 
shine by his attendants. 

One cirenmstanra made this loss stUl more deeply felt. It had been ob¬ 
served, that MS king still permitted his ruling passion to get the better of 
hiv reason ; but m he waa now in the decline «f fife, decency prevent^ him 
from openly taking to hia court any new miatreas while tne queen liv^ ; 
but she was scarce buried, when the vile panders of a voluptuous prince 
“ force to fix a patruneiw for themselves in the palace 
of \ ersailles, in which we shall find, to the disgrace of their royal master 
they succeeded, even beyond their warmest expectations. ’ 

III the banning of the year, the kin^by an edict had granted some ad¬ 
ditional privileges to the grand Council of State, which affected those of the 
1 arliiuncnt aiid encroached on the ancient constitution of the kin^om ; the 
parliainents of F ranee as usual, had united in an opposition to this measure, 
and had presented to his majesty very strong remonstrances couched under 
the form of requests, praying him to limit the jurisdiction of the grand coun- 
cil witliin Its fornier bounds; but these applications producing no effect, a 

"m ’*®i P"}*™*"* y*""* h'M on the «h of July,\t which the 
prinros of the blood and the prune minister de ChoiseuI assisted, when it 
WM debated and the qumtion put, that application should be made to the 
king to almlish the grand council entirely, and this great point was lost only 
ri.d • «"lY i"" However, another resolution was car- 

b » ’ .1 “/*'''■*%" •*.*■.desiring him to fix, by clear and determinate 
laws, tlic line of distinction betwixt the privileges of the council and of the 
Surnlll™"*' revoke the letters patent lately granted in favour of the 

Jly this time, a general spirit of discontent prevailed on account of the 
iiiiiiKHlerate price of provisions ; and though the scarcity of corn owing to 

rom'teTthe ft? forThe^Kw*^ 

to au’rflmt,V,n‘^* ! ^ !• ranee, hke the mJirontente in EMland, failed not 
J ™ " event, which must occasionally happen in the course of na- 

ixmirtatiil^ JiT^rn**" 1 “ eufferS^a free importation and 

“* the par^iei? of 

step • but thouirh the king submit to this bold 

disL’Uition anlJteUd overthw^^orthr^ ** brought on the 

lung mtMUlaled by the mhlu^. ^ P«rhament of Paris, which had been 

by tlie intng^ ^®t of Sweden was convened 

could bear no further iiniHisU for .P**!"*^ shewed that the people 

ing nature happeued c™C^d«\ t™de of the most 

were ruckoneJ some \cfv ixm iil’ 1- 11 the number of private failures 

■saoucu soim. coibideraWe bankers, besides a va/iety of peraona 
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who stood eonnected with government, and h.id been ruined by advancing 
money in its service on securities which depended on the good faith of its 
^ministration, but which were now invalidated by one of those arhitmry 
acts of power, frequent in this coifhtTy, but unjustifiable in any, the reduc¬ 
tion of the interest of the public funds. This was another instance of the 
resolute spirit of the minister, and of the completion of his political prin¬ 
ciples. He knew that something must be done to balance the large demands 
on the finances for Corsica, and to continue Sweden and other subsidiary 
states firm in the French interests ; and he remembered, that France had 
canceNed all her debts by a notorious breach of faith in the time of Louis 
XIV. and ^et that her credit revived, and she was able, after such an nitt of 
cruel fraud, to borrow money for the service of Louis XV. in the early ]>art 
of his reira, nearly on as good terms as the ministry of England, where the 
national honour, secured by the sanction of parliament, had never l>een 
violated. He therefore boldly ventured to reduce the interest on tlie public 
funds one half, and took away the henefit of survivorship from the Ton¬ 
tines ; a darling object with the French, who, by out-living their friends 
and acquaintance, often became possessed of considerable life-annuities; 
and we may venture to aflfirm, that this measure has dune incredible mis¬ 
chief to the finances of France ; for the Tontines were alwws a sure, easy, 
expeditious resource for raising money in time of war. This event took 
place in the course of this year, and together with the bankruptcy of the 
East India company, and the stagnation of private credit in aU the great 
commercial cities of France, threw the nation into a general ferment, and 
raised such a clamour against dc Choiseul, that even the Bastile could not 
silence. His power now began to dedine, and fearing that with tlie con¬ 
fidence of the people he should lose th;tt of his royal master, he sliifted the 
scenes, and endeavoured to regain the former by a very popular measure. 
On a sudden he became the zcidous friend of the parliaments of France, and 
made it apparent that the influence of a minister over a weak king is capa¬ 
ble of producing a desirable effect in one day, which vidumes of remon¬ 
strances from his loving subjects could not accomplish in a course of years, 
perhaps in a whole reign. 

In the month of July the king restored the old parliament of Brittany, 
and recalled the exiled members who had given him so much trouble. In 
short, Choiseul having succeeded in bis great defensive plan of political 
operations, calculated to cover the internal weakness of the nation by strong 
alliances, and having by military exertions over |iowers on the continent, 
who were not able to oppose him, exhildted an appearance of remaining 
stren^h, which might deter any of the principal powers of Europe from 
breaking with France upon any slight misunderstanding, saw himself now 
under a necessity to take part o^nst his own court, to whose intrijpies he 
was on the point of being sacrificed. The growing credit of his rival the 
duke d’Aiguillon, soon required his whole attention, and he quickly found 
out an expsdient to rid himself of this dangerous favourite, which must have 
Bucoeedea effectually, if he had not been secretly undermined by female fas¬ 
cination, which continued as usual, to work miraculous chanfm in the con¬ 
duct of Louis XV. A new mistress had been introduced to the king hy the 
creatures of the duke d'Aiguillon, who not onl} screened this nobleman from 
the just resentment of his uijured countrymen, but in the end, to completely 
triumphed over every principle of sound policy, decency and deearum, that 
Jhia very man, tiie object of universal det^tation, was made prime muuster 
in the room of the duke de Choiseul. But the struggle was great, and lasted 

aonstderable time; the dismission of Choiseul was not so easily effected^ os 
that of the great Maurepas, who, after thirty years of constant application 
to the kinnhusineas, was banished instantly by Madame la Pompadour's in¬ 
terest, onfy for a few jocular reflections on that lady's ascendancy at court. 

It will he prope^ however, to notice the remuning acts of miidsterial 
policy, conductM by the duke de Choiseul. In the midst of this growing op¬ 
position to his person and his measures. . 

The election of Clement XIV. wee ettended with a nngular circumstance. 
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which added lustre to tlte Rolemnity. The emperor of Germuay, then on 
Ills travels, acvompanied by his brother, the Grand duke^of Tuscany, hap¬ 
pened to be at Rome while the Conclave was sittinff, and staid there till the 
election was over, but did not appear in'his Imperial character; however, 
he received dispatches from France about this time, and it appean, that the 
active genius of the duke de Choiseul was Uien at work in nvetting the last 
link of that political chain, which was to secure and .render permanent, the 
force of the mmUy-compact, by a fresh union with the houee of Austria. A 
negotiation was carrying on for marrying the dauphin to the wchduchesa 
Maria Antontotto, the emperor’s youngest sister ; and as his mqesty'f) con¬ 
currence, to some eecret articles in the treaty, respectiiwthe Low Counties, 
was indispensably necessary, advantage was taken of his travelling into 
Italy, to bring this business to a conclusion, which had been already ap¬ 
proved of hr the dowager empress at V’ienna. 

Having tlius put the afbirs of France on the continent, upon the best 
footing tho duke de Choiseul was at Icisdre, the b^inning of the year 1770, 
to support the proserutinn then rommenced by the restored parliament of 
Brittany, against his avowed enemy, the duke d’Aignillon, their former 
governor. This nobleman had been the occasion of aU the hardships the 
niemlicrs had suffered, and had carried on a criminal process for four years 
against M. de Chalotuis, their attorney general, whose life would have lieen 
sacrificed to his resentment, if the duke de Choiseul had not prevailed with 
the king, to dispatch an express order to stay the execution of this venera¬ 
ble old m.an, on the point of being conducted to tho scaffold at Morlaix. The 
whole kingdom seemed interested in the punishment of this tyrannical go¬ 
vernor, whose cruelties and oppressions in the province were well known ; 
but hitherto it hud been reckoned dangerous, even to attempt to bring him 
to a trial. Encouraged, bou-ever, by the counten.>nce of the minister, and 
the general hatreil of the people, the parliament of Brittany now succeeded 
and liis trial liegan at Versailles, in the presence of the king, in the month 
of April. Tlie princes of the blood, and the peers of France, with the rest 
of the members of the parliament of Paris, were his judges. In the course 
of the evidence it appeared, that M. de Chalotais, animated by the true 
spirit of patriotism, iiitd vigorously e.xerted himself in opposing the mal-ad- 
ministration of the duke, who, in revenge, had not only procured the disso¬ 
lution of the iMirlifununt of Brittany, by means of exaggerated misrepre¬ 
sentations of their conduct to the king, but had employed persons to take off 
this vuaer.able magistrate, now upwards of sev'enty years of age by poison ; 
failing in this base attempt, it was proved, that he had erected a mock tri¬ 
bunal in the castle of Morlaix, and suborned evidences to accuse him of trea¬ 
son. In fine, that a nmst arbitrary, cruel, and unjust sentence of death had 
been pronounced against him, which would have been private^ executed 
uTOii the good old man, if timely notice hod not been given to the duke de 
Choiseul of this horrid transaction. 

The whole court was so clearly convinced of the duke's guilt, that nothing 
remained but to make an example of the noble culprit, when the king, of a 
sudden, stepped into rescue him from the hands of justice, and put a stop 
to all furtlier enquiries into his conduct; obliging letters patent to be regis¬ 
tered for that purpose, in the* presence of oU the princes and peers, who 
were Uiuuderslruck at this manifest violation of tue laws. The di^e of 
Orleans, first prince of the blood, senribly affected, expostulated wirii the 
chancellor u|Kjn this unprecedented st^i: but the king, apprehensive of the 
consequences,^ if the parliament ahouiu meet, and summon the princes and 
peers upon this subject, took the precaution, peremptorily to mrbid their 
attendance. _ He be^m with the duke of Orleans, and ordered him to coin- 
mami^e this prohibition to the other princes of the blood, but he excused 
himself, saying, it would better become his majesty to deliver such nnwel- 
eoim c ommiu ids. Boon after, to complete this act of despotism, the king 
took the duke_ d'Aiguilloii with him on a party of pleasure to MarH. The 
public d>'testatiou of the protected favourite now became universal, and aU 
parliaments of the 'kingdom loudly resented the insult offered to the 
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princes of tbe blood, to the peers, and to the parliament of Paris; the latter 
assembled, ani^ubliahed an arret, depriving the duke of his seat In parlia¬ 
ment, and of lAT the privileges of Uie peerafre, till he submitted to a trial in 
obedience to the laws. The king in council, cancelled this arret, and com¬ 
manded tbe duke to resume his functions and his place in parliament. This 
was considered as a tyrannical act of power, whicta struck at the root of all 
the rights of the peerage and of the pariiament. The whole summer was spent 
in fruitless atHpnpta to induce the Icing to withdraw his totters Mtent, and 
to permit the- trial to go on._ The parliaments of Bourdeaux aad 'J'oulouse 
divested tbe dutchy of Ainillon of aU the privileges of peerage^ reducing it 
to the tradition of a |wivMe estate, till the duke should be acquitted by his 
]teers of the high crimes laid to his charge. The pmRament of Brittany 
never ceased imploring the king for justice; and they entertained some 
hopes of success, when they were allowed to send a deputation to court to 
know the king's pleasure ; but this was only the prelude to an act of unex¬ 
ampled brutaUty: the deputies were admitted to audience only to be re¬ 
primanded in the severest terms, and to behold two of their members seized 
by the officers in waiting, and ordered to prison as an example to the rest, 
for having presumed to remonstrate against the king's letters patent, which, 
he said, would have been implicitly obeyed, without reply. 'I'his open violn- 
lation of the right of humanity itsrif, whicli gives to every man autiiority to 
expostulate with his superior, provided decent respect is observed in the ad¬ 
dress, farmed, but oould not terrify the parliament of Paris, which con¬ 
tinued sitting at the usual season of vacaticm, and sent deputation upon de¬ 
putation to the king, from whom they could obtain no answer, for lie would 
neither see nor hear his parliament. And, in order to put a stop to all 
further applications on this disagreeable subject, be once more had re¬ 
course to a lit de which seems to have been the ultima ratio of 

liOuis XV.as the mouth of tlie cannon was of Louis XIV. On the 3d of 


September, his majesty unexpectedly arrived at Paris, attended by an ex¬ 
traordinary corps of guards, who immediately surrounded the parliament 
house; the king entered soon after, and having severely reproached tbe 
members, in the bitterest terms, he ordered tlie two chambers of inquests 
and requests to withdraw, and then calling for all the papers relative to the 
proceedings against the duke d’Aiguillun, they were delivered up to him: 
these he carried away, and all the decrees iiassed in parliament a^inst the 
duke be made tbe chancellor erase from their registers. Tliis nmcer like¬ 
wise informed them, that the king now imposed an alisolute silciicc uiani 
them ; that he forb^ all correspondence between them and his otiicr par¬ 
liaments, and if disobeyed, hd should consider it as a twnfederacy against his 
person and authority ; and the presidents of the parliaincnt were enjoined, 
under pain of the royal displeasure, to break up all assemblies wherein any 
propositions should be stated, tending to revive debates upon subjects con¬ 
cerning which be had commanded silence. 

From this day, Louis XV. lost the title Of him amii; he was no longer the 
woU Moved, tor silent and secret detestation possessed the hearts of bis sub¬ 
jects, and gloomy despair lowered on their countenances. Afraid to speak 
thrir sentiinents on the dreadful aspect of affurs, a solemn stillness reined 
throughout Wris for some days; the places of public amusement were de- 
sertM, and a sudden check put to the natural Vivacity of the Frei^h. Lettret 
de eaehet and tbe Bostile were continually before their eyes, while suspicion 
and dismay made every man a stranger, almost «o his bosom friend. Mili¬ 
tary detaehments were sent to compel the other parliaments to register the 
king's totters patent, in favour of the duke d'Aiguillon, and great outrages 
ma n committed in tho execution of these mandates- Nothing remained to he 
done on the part of the oppressed parliaments, but to pubUah protests against 
this snbversMNi of the constitution. Tbe parliament of Paris set the ox- 
Mnpto, and dedarsd, that tho proceedings of tbe court-gUnly manifested a 


find verified in the course of the ensuing narrative. 
Toi. Ill H 
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LETTER VII. 

View of like itUernal state tf France, continued to the detUh of Louie XV. 

The internal state of France was at this time truly calamitous: but tho 
se 4 |uel will shew that matters had not yet arrived at their crisis. The kinj; 
had lived four or five years without a mistress ; and had expressed an inten¬ 
tion of relinquishing his habits of incontinence, but his resolutions of^efoVm 
were momentary. He continued to gratify his licentious appetite with woa 
men of the court, wives of tradesmen, or girls of low birth ; but they were 
soon dismisiieil, and hud no influence on him in relation to aflairs of state. 
The duke d'Aiguillon, and the chancellor Mirapau, however, whoeecretly re¬ 
gulated all the motions of the infatuated muuarch, now brought forward upon 
the scene of action, a new mistress who was destined to be the scourge and 
curse of France. 

MadeinoiKcllc I’Ange, the female now referred to, though meanly born 
and destitute of the advantages of eilucatioii, and wliat is worse, nurtured 
in prostitution, fascinated by her be.-iiity the weak monarch whom she en¬ 
slaved for the rest of his life. In the prime of her youth she was reckoned 
extremely liandhoiiie, but at the period when she was pitched upon to fasci¬ 
nate the voluptuous monarch of France, the charms of her person had suf¬ 
fered greatly by the depredations of time, .and the course of life to which 
i-he had been accustunied from fourteen to thirty years of age. The lilies 
and roses implanted by nature on her lovely features, had long since began 
to make it necessary that art should supply the defect, from tlie repository 
of the perfumer. Tlie remaining lii..>tre of a fine eye, with exact symmetry 
of shape, and a most cngagiiiir .-or and address, were, nevertheless, suflScaent 
external gr:ic<‘s to arrest the King’s notice at the first interview, placed as 
she purposely uas in a situation where she could nut fail of being seen by 
him, and thoroughly instructed in the jiart .she wa.s to act, should his iiuijesty 
.accost her. It bad been customary with the king, in his hunting parties, to 
separ.ite from the court, and attended by one or t«o noblemen to ride about 
his parks to »iew the eompaiiy assembled on these occasions. Madame 
r.Viige took her station in a pri\atu recess, where there was little danger of 
interruption, and the duke d'Aigiiillon, who had concerted the whole scheme, 
comliicted the king to the spot. The interview produced an assigaatiun,and 
at a private prut souper the conquest was completed by the vivacity of her 
coni ersution, the sweetness of lier temper, and tiie refined taste wmch the 
king professed to have discovered in her. To save appearances with his sub¬ 
jects, he ordered her to lie married, pro forma, to the brother of one of her 
paramours, who styled iniiiself tlie count Du-Rarre, and having got this ac¬ 
complished, lie re.sulied, in defiance of decency, and the remonstrances of de 
Choiscul and others against so imprudent a step, to have her introduced at 
court with the usual etiquette. 

The duchess of _<Traiunioiit, sister to the duke de Choiseul, had conceived 
tlie hope of becoming mistress to the king ; but her advances ^ing neglected, 
and tlie yoinig txiuntess preferred, sbe became the victim of resentment and 
jealousy. The duke, her brother, considering his power to be too firmly 
^tablisbeil to be shaken by this new attacliment, disdained to court the fa¬ 
vourite, and opiHMed her growing yifluence by occasional insinuations in the 
ears of Ins sovereign. The countess de Barre was not long in giving inti- 
nmtions that she expected to be the dauphin and dauphinesa. The former 
inter mine warm altercations with the king found it expedient to com]^y ; 
but the latter, w i^ a noble greatness of soul, is said to have told the king; 

^ hadl^p your subject, I must have obeyed, but as the 

oaugiitCT and sister of an emperor, your majesty must excuse mo." The 
court, however, could obtain no such indulgence ; they were 
•bilged to pay due homage to the new favourite, and one — »"p t. 
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effecta of reaiataDce was aufficient to induce compliance. The ducbeva do 
Grammont, frat lady of honour to the queen, being in a box at the opera, the 
counteas de Saird came into it, and attempted to seat herself beside the 
duchess ; bat the latter r^uetted the countess to retire, and on her refusid, 
the duchess rose, curtseying to the people who expressed universal applause, 
on which she left the box and retii^ to another. I'his being reported to 
the king, she was favoured with a Uttre de eaehel banishing her to her coun¬ 
try seat, at a distance from Paris, during his majesty’s pleasure. 

Madame Barr£ in the first years of her promotion enjoyed a plenitude of 

S ower unknown to Pompadour^ and which with all her talents she never 
iirstsattempt. She solicited and obtained a power to draw on the treasury 
*under her own signature. As soon as the news of this extraordinary instance 
of royal imbecility reached the ears of the duke de Choiseul, it is said he 
passionately exdumed, Cen eet fait de mot, ail it over with me. But that, 
bis adversaries might not have an easy vict«>ry to boast of, notwithstanding 
this presage of his disgrace, h#put every stratagem in force to ruin their 
protectress ; and amongst the rest, he attempted to supplant the countess by 
introducing a rival ; this was the widow of an officer, who brought a petition 
to the minister, but finding her very handsome and sprightly, dv Choiseul 
referred her to the king, and gave her an opportunity of presenting her per¬ 
son and her petition, but the former produced only a slight, if any effect, 
and the plan totally miscarried, but not without being iiiiide known to tlic 
countess, who now entered more deeply tliun e\ er into the politics of the 
times, with a determined resolution to reniuve the two de Cliuisculs : and in 
this she succeeded, to the great dishonour of the king, and to the regret of 
all the true friends of Prance ; but as this event did not take place tiil J771, 
it is jiroper to return to tlic rciniiining occurrences of the year 1770. 

Another effort was made in tlie course of tliis year to revive tlic declining 
credit of the French funds: a council of state was held, and the duke de 
C'hoiseul, as prime minister, a ns authorised to order the king's ministers at. 
foreign courts to declare, that their master would make good ail contracts of 
a pecuniary nature lie had entered into with forcHgiicrs, and that funds would 
be deposited, for that purpose, in the liunds of the comptroller-general of tlie 
finances. 

On the loth of May, the nuptials of Louis XVI. with the urchduclichs 
Marin Antoinette, were solemnized at the loyal ciiapcl of Versailles, and du¬ 
ring the rejoicings upon tin's happy and important c‘vcrit, all animosities and 
internal troubles seemed to have hern totally forgotten, sticii iras the general 
satisfaction expressed by all ranks of ]ieo)ilc, on account of tins union of the 
ancient rival houses of Bourbon and Austria; but a dreadlnl catastrophe 
most unexpectedly put an end to the gaictr and goiHl-lnimniir which had 
reigned in Paris, from the time of the arrival of tlie diiii|itiincss in France. 

The greatest preparations had been made for exhihitiiig siiperh fireworks 
in the square of l.uuis XV, in lionuitr of this marriage, nnilcr the direction 
of a very able engineer ; but a very great oversight hud been committed, for 
the place was not sufficiently spuciuiis for the execution of the extensive de¬ 
sign. This had been mentioned to the engineer, but it was loo late to rectify 
the fatal error: the exhibition had been put off several times on account of 
the weather; the people grew impatient ttf the delay, and therefore on the 
31st in the evening they were displayed ; but the pupnlace had crowded m> 
close to the building, instead of being kept at a pm{K'r distania:, that the 
operations of some of the mschines were too |ftitent, and threw down sliuwers 
of fire on Uie heads of the populace, wjio, unable to stand it, gave way, and 
making a precipitate retreat had the misfortune to find two, out of the three 
Btreets leading from the square, blocked up : the other, being a narrow one, 
was almost instantly filled by the retiring crowd, and by others, who came 
into it in their way to the fireworks, not knowing what hapitened : the hor¬ 
ror of the seeoe by these means was iximpleted; the iieoulc unable to pass, 
threw each other down, and thus i^eat numbers perished by suffia-ntion, amt 
many who lay undermost stabbed wose who were upon them, in order to dis- 
CDgage ttemselves. A large scaffold likewise bruke down, and threw a pro- 
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dii^euB number of ■pectetots into the Seine. Upon the whole, it wee com¬ 
puted that the killed and maimed amonnted to three thouaan^ penona. 

Towavda the end of thia year, the aoarcity of proviaions became ae genoal 
in all parta of France, notwithatandia^ the ^reat impovementa made in 
Hifriculture, that no lean than four thouaand peraona penahed in the Limoein 
and the Marche; emigrationa took nlaoe from different quartera of the fciiqf- 
dom ; univeraal diacontent prevailed, and inaurrectiona enened, till the porta 
wore opened, and liberty given to foraignera, aa well aa natirea, to import 
com. 

With raqieot to the external aflaira of France, we have only to obaerve, 
that tlie oppreaaed Corucana still continued to harass the Frenra foreea, 
seemed but little diapoaed to acquiesce in the French government. But, id 
order to convince the world, that the court of France considered Corsica as 
a member of its kingdom, a squadron was dispatched to Tunis, to demand 
aatiafaction of the Wy, for havii^ taken sevend Corsican vessels under 
French colours. After some miachief done, by bMsharding the mrt of Bisnta, 
this affair was compromised by a sum of money paid to the Freneh, and a 
new treaty, by which the sovereignty of France ui the island was reecmiaed, 
and the coral fishery on the coast of Africa, which had been permitted to the 
Corsicans while they were a free people, was placed upon its anoient footing. 

But a very singular event, which engaged the attention of all Burope, (as 
it threatened a new war between its three principal powers) at this time, 
greatly embarrassed the French minister, and his conduct upon tte eocaaioa, 
was made the ostensible cause of his dismission. Intelligence aarived in 
£ngl^d, on the Stth of September, by the Favourite sloop of war, that the 
Spaniards had forciblv taken possession of his Britannic majesty's settlement 
at Fort Bgmont, in Falkland s Island ; had made the garrison prisoners of 
wm-, and uisgrs<^ the British flag, by unhanging the rudder of a king's ship. 
Such a dugrunt viohitioii of the treaty of peace, at a time when the most 
rordial amity seemed to subsist between the courts of Madrid, Versailles, and 
London, could not well be accounted for upon any other supposition, but that 
of some secret engagements entered into in conse<|uence of the family-com¬ 
pact, by which a war wua to be commenced by surprise against Great Britain. 
Wiiile tile necessary preparations were making in England, to repel force by 
force, in ciwe a negotiation for satisfaction should prove unsuccessful, it is 
confidently asserted, that the court of Spain actually intended to break with 
England, if France had been ready to second her; and that the ^tanish mi¬ 
nistry applied to the court of Versailles to know her intentioog, to which 
tie Ciioiseul returned for answer," without the king's lumwledga.*' “ That 
“ the king, his master, would be always ready to support the honour of the 
“ bouse of Bourbon, and to fulfil the solqmn engagements he had entered 
" into by the family-compact.*' A dispatch to this purport, which had been 
forwarded to Uie Frencli ambassador at Madrid, was copied by a secretary 
ill the interest of the duke d'Airaillon and the chancellor, transmitted home, 
and by the latter, put into the hands of the countess de Barr£, with instruc¬ 
tions to shew it to the kiim in one of his gloomy honn^ and to paint to him 
in the strongest coluurs, all the horrors or a war, to hf oonraenoed at a tiny* 
when the finances were in great disorder, the whole kiudom in a formant 
concerning tlie parliaments, and the poor almost fsTnishedfilis want of Inead. 
At the same time, duke d'AiguiUun«ircalated a general rumour without 
doors, that de C'boiseul was going to involve the nation in a wan arith Eng¬ 
land, on account of a miaertibm isbnd in South Ameriem The poopla caugEt 
the alarm, and, to testify their inclination to peace, the gMenuoty at Paria 
vriu, point lit pii^rr/ point daChoutul! no war 1 noCboiseuH The dia¬ 
mission of the minister was soon after resolved upon by tha kio^ ami toolc, 
place iu the beginning of January, 1771. 

His mqjesty, in tlie Uttrt de eaeMet, (which ordered him to resign his eaa- 
plnyments, uid to retire to his seat at Cbanteloux) expresaad in strong , 
terms, his disapprobation of his conduct latterly ; but he woo acane groe 
iiito exila, whan the eyes of all Paris were openml, and it was now plainly 
dieouvered, that he was aa^ifioed to the rescutuucut of the couatess; to tlm 
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ambition of tbe duke d'Aiguillon, end to the deep bid icheme of the chan- 
cellor, to subvert the ancient OMMtitution of the kingdom. It was publicly 
known ]ikewiee,\hat tbe dispatch which had raised such a clamour against 
him, contained instructions to the French ambassador, to dissuade the court 
of Madrid from breaking with England ; though it was added, that France 
was bound in honour to support the interests of every branch of the houso 
of Bourbon; but the former part of the letter was artfuUy suppressed. 

Tbe dismission of da Choiseul, was followed W the revived of the most 
arbitrary proceedings aranst the parliament of Paris, who continued their 
deputations, and desired the king, either to withdraw his edict, and permit 
the Ikw tp course with the duke d'Aiguillon, or to accept thair em- 

plSyments ami their lives, which they were willing to sacrifice to the preaerva- 
tion (d the constitution. Tbe first president boldly told the king, that hb 
edict, being contrary to bw, waa in itadf null end void, and therefore could 
not be registered. " Your edict. Sire, is destructive of all law ; your par- 
“ liamont b appointed to maintaiiMthe bw, and that perishing, they should 
perish with it," were the last words of this ofiicer upon the occasion; after 
wU^ the presidents, counsellors, and other officers of the parlbroent, re¬ 
signed their several functions. Letters of jussion were issued by the king, 
commanding them to resume their employments; this they sbsulutely re¬ 
fused, and, on the 19th of January, in tne middle of the night, detachmeiits 
of musqneteers went to the holism of most of the members, and presented 
to each, a circular Uttre tU taehet, which ordered them to resume their usual 
duty, and to signify their cuniidiance by signing their assent, or their refusal 
by signing a negative ; or, in other words, their own lianisliment. The 
major part signed the refusal ; some others would nut explain their senti¬ 
ments out of parliament, and a few, under the inlluence of fear, signed an 
assent, which they afterwards retracted. But owing to some mistake, many 
of the members were not served with the Uttre* de earhet , these went in 


procession to the parliament-house, attended by their president, and entered 
a protest against this military attack upon their brethren ; and in going to, 
and coming from the house, the people, as they passed, expressed their ap¬ 
probation of their patriotic conduct, by continual acclamations. All the 
members wore now banished to different villages, some near, and others at a 
great distance from Paris. That the public virtue of this parliament may 
he viewed in the most meritorious light, it is net:eaaary to observe, that tliu 
members purchase their seats of the court on very hign terms. 

A new tribuaud was constituted, vested with the sarao powers as the lata 
parliament, during the king's pleasure; and the chief secretary to that 
august body, was commanded by the king to act in the same capacity under 
th=s tribunal, but he nobly refused to comply, though bis place had cost him 
a million of Uvres, and produced him an hundred thousand yearly. He said, 
that he hod taken hb oath to the parliament, and was therefore under an 
indispensibb oblijmtion not to act sei>arately, or indeiiendeiit of that venera¬ 
ble Bsaembly. The king persisted, and M. da Voism being inilexible, lust 
his empbyment, and waa uuiiahed to Languedoc. Several of the officers of 
the btc parliament fied, to avoid acting under this now court, but they were 
summoned to return, under the pain of imprisonment, and of rendering Aeir 
children incapadtb to hold any public employment whatever. The king’s 
council were eomptdbd to plwul before thb*extraordinary tribunal; but 
though they requeeted leave to resign, and bad used tiieir utmost eliwts to 
avoid acting; yet the peopb resented their oomplianoe, and they were obliged 
,to have guaros to attend them ; but thi^ oouM not p re s erv e them or the 
chancellar from insulte, whenever they appeared In public. 

pa the 99d of February, the long memtatad pba ef the ehancellor,^ the 
* author of all the mischief in the kingdom, was carried into execution, 'fhe 
king held a bed of justice, at which an edict was publishod dividing tbe juris- 
dieuon ef the late parliament of Paris, which extended from Lyons to Arraa 
in Fbnden, into six parts, under the denomination of su|)erior eoorta. Kadi 
court to have an equal, aena r ato jurisdietba, and to be esIablialMMl at Arrae, 
Bloia, CbmiMiut, Lyons, Poictien, and Paris. Abuqps arising from tha too 
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cztenaive jurisdiction of the late parliament, were assigned as the reason for 
this great alteration. The quality, and appointments of ^e officers of each 
court were settled by the same edict, and the institutions of these tribunals 
declared to be perpetual. But never didsiny measure meet with more gene-, 
ral disapprobation and resentment. The other parliaments remonstrated ; 
the provinces that were to be subjected to the new courts, represented, that 
it was inconsistent with the edicts of his majesty’s predecessors ; and that it 
was calculated only to tyrannize over them and their posterity. In fine, 
the princes of the blood, and great numbers of the other peers of France, sign¬ 
ed a most animated protest against every step that had been_ taken to the 
prejudice of the constitutional rights of the parliaments. This protest en¬ 
raged the king to such a degree, that it was proposed in council, to bahish 
the princes and peers who bad signed it ; but the motion was over-ruled, 
and the final resmution of the court was now taken. The chancellor had 
prepared a new code of laws; it was approved by the council, and notwith¬ 
standing the confusion into which the new institution had thrown the city 
of Paris, where all law proceedings were at a stand, and the execution of 
justice suspended, it was carried into execution, at a bed of justice, held on 
the 13th of April. The princes of the blood were summoned to attend ; but 
as the intention of holding it was declared to lie the permanent establishment 
of the new tribunals, and of Maupau's code of laws, they all (except the 
count de la Marche) wrote letters to the king, purporting, that as they 
could not give their votes in favour of the business proposed to be transacted, 
they should not be present. 'I'lie king, incensed to the last degree, forbad 
the princes his court ; and to shew his siibje«'ts that he was determined, at 
all events to be master, the duke d’Aiguillon, the very criminal, against 
whom justice bad been in vain demandecl, and on wliose atM'oiint, itll the dis- 

J mtes between him and his parliiimciits li.'id arisen, was made prime minister, 
ilatters were now brought to a crisis, the rod was put into the hands of a 
man equally resentful and niiibitioiis, and instead ot limiting his cruelty and 
injustice to the province of Brittany, he had it in his power to extend it to 
all parts of the kingdom. Accordingly, at Paris, forty-two members of the 
criminal court, called the ('halflet, weir hanislied to different places, having 
only twenty-four hours allowed them to take leave of their families and 
friends ; ami, in the course of the year, the parliaments of Besan^on, Bour- 
deaux, Aix, Toulouse, and Brittany, were siippresseil; liiit new parliamenta, 
disposeil to acquiesce in the present system, wi're noniiiiateil soon alter. 

'rhiiH was a revolution ai'coniplished, which fixed a detested lavourite in 
the seat of go\ eriimeiit, ami rendered the kiiier more absolute than ever, hy 
a subdivision of the judicial {xiw-ets imniediatcly dependent on liis rovul will 
and pleasurt*; hut this innovation, scnsildy felt hy the subjects of France, 
11,^ Ik*cii considered in too serious a light hv most Kiiglish writers. The 
|Nirlianieiits of Franco liy no means resemble tliose of tiieat Britain; for, if 
we except the power of granting aids to the king, and of registering edicts 
for levying taxes, the principal part of their authority is judiciiJ. The par¬ 
liament of Paris was little mure than a superior court of equity, and of crimi¬ 
nal justice; and that ahiises were soiiietimes committed, owing to the too 
pxtonsive iiower and influence of this parliament, must not, for it cannot Im 
denied, 'j he proceedings on the trial of Lally, are sufficient to justify this 
remark. 'The incvimpetency oT such judges, with respect to military conduct, 
was apparent to the whole world. A court martial done could properly de¬ 
termine the degrees of bisvciimiiiality ; but thia is no plea for plucking up 
root and branch ; the parliament might have been reformeil, but it was over¬ 
turning the ancient seat of justice'to suppress it entirely ; and the establish¬ 
ment of unlimited despotism was the result, as it had bran the object, of this 
violent measure. 

During these transactions, the king of Sweden died suddenly in the fi2d 
veer of his age, and the prince, who ascended the throne, was at Paris, when 
tie received the news of his accession. Tho just apprehension that the dis¬ 
tracted state of the domestic aflairs of France, of which this young monarch 
had been an eye-witnet;s, might induce him to withdraw his alliance, mode 
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Vreneh minirtry, wiUi their uaual policy, insUntly termiHatc a nemtia- 
on which had been the chief cause of his journey, and oHus long resident 
t Paris • this wad*, the payment of the arrears due from France on the sub- 
idimt tiWty with Sweden ; they agnounted to six niiUions of “' r^ UMn 
U n^s of this erent, tiie court of Versailles tendered one fourth of the 
.kttle sum in specie, promised payment of the remainder, in three successive 
~yme^ anS renewerihe treaty with the young king, who left 
Paris thOToughly satisfied with the success of ids secret expedition, whicli 
iad been animunced to the world, merely ns a journey of amusement. 

The year 17T3 commenced with a strong suspicion entertained by urest 
Uritaili and the empress of Russia, her only powerful ally on the continent, 
haf France was on the point of taking an active part m favour of the Turks, 
ind likewise that she entered too deeply into the affurs of Pidand. 

A report was circulated, tliat the Frencli were equipping a fle-et at Touion. 
ind another at Brest, to opiwise the Russians in tlie Mediterranean, and that 
i Spanish fleet would join them. This opened a new scene of political specu- 
lati^ at London ; for, by a secret article in the last treaty of commerce be¬ 
tween Great Britain and Russia, it was stipulated, that the former should 
issist the latter, in case she should be attacked at sea by tlie fleets of !• riineo 
Spain. In conseipience of this article, a fleet of obseri atioii w as got ready, 
1 seat to the Mediterranean, to watch the motions ol the 1' rencli and 



England, attributed this change at the court ot Versailles to the interposi¬ 
tion of the duke d’Aigiiillon ; for it was confidently asserted, that the mar¬ 
shal duke de Bniglio, and the count de Guigiies, had taken ineasiires to get 
the king into their power, to remove d’Aiguillon, and to foree Ins iiuijesty to 
break with England; but Bttle credit was given to such intelligeiiee, by per¬ 
sons who knew the situation of the domestic affairs ol braiicu ; tumults aiii 
insiirreetions were happiuiiiig every day on ai'eouiit ol the ileariiess of hread , 
the ministry were universally detested; the king despised, on aecoiiiit ol iiis 
arbitrary iiroceedings against the parliaments, and his attnelim«.|it to Ins 
mistress ; and the finances still in so |MHir a condition, ns to he uiialde to 
make good the king's roval promise, to discharge the ileiiiands ol jorcigners 
on the royal treasury, particularly the Canada rocoiinsissances ; though the 
tedious negotiation for their fiiwd payment had been coneliided by lord llocli- 
ford, the British ambassador at l*aris, in 17 7^4. 

The high price of c^orn at this inauspicious moment, oca asioned numerous 
iuaurrectiona among the people in the jirovinces. At Tours they 
such a height, that the lieutenant of police was thrown into the riier by me 
impulace, in the month of March, 'i'wenty-seveii villages in the Lower Au- 
verfirne, were soon after in arms on the same ucrouiit i anil these clisturoanc^ 
were not yet entirely quelled, when the sudden illness ol the king twk ott 
the attention of the government from all other objects. Ills 
aeized with shivering fits, sickness, and pains in his hack, on the gfin in 
April, being then at Trianon ; the next day he was removed. In- his own 
desire, to Versailles, but it does not appear tgat the physicians oi Ins court 
had the least suspicion of the smaU-po* at the commenceinent of liis illness, 
for hU disorder was treated contrary to all the established rules of modern 
practice in such cases. No wonder, therefore, that nature sunk under the 
•operations of copious bleeding and hlistqiWi whii* had been advised, » 
supposition that the disease was a putrid fever. The eruptnm of the smal - 
p«x appeared on the 2»th, in the evening, to the surprise of the whole court, 
and firiMn thia moment, littie hopes were entertained of his recovery ; 
preparation, therefore, was made for the approaching? awful change, i ne 
trt ritea of the Romish church wore administered, in the prince of ^ 
prinoas of the blood and the great officers of stole; and the heralds ww 
summoued to approach the chamber of the dying monarch, two to announcu 
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hia decMM, which happened on the loth, and two to prodaim the aeceaiion 
of hie luoceseor. 

Thua died Louie the XV. in the eixtv-fourth year oThia agw, and the 
fifty-ninth of hia rojgn. He waa the ahaolate maater of ereiw indiridual. 
in nJa extenaive dominiona, but waa himaelf the alave of two naaa and in- 
triimiog women, whom he permitted to gain an entire aseendmiOT orw him, 
and to place and displace the great offleera of state, the generata of hia ar- 
miea, and even the magMrates, at their pleasure. When wo refleot upon the 
sovereign of a great nation, which under his immediate predeceaeor had made 
such a coni 4 >icuous figure in the annals of Europe, betraying such mental 
imbecility, as to grant his entire confidence to the dependants of hia favburite 
mistresses, and thereby occasioning a succession of commotions and revAlu- 
tions in the internal state of hU kingdom, we lament that such blemishes 
should tarnish the reputation of a prince who was a patron of the polite arts, 
and the founder of several useful establishments. 

The reiM of Louis XIV. was the asaa of military glory in France, that 
of Louis A.V. was as remarkable for successful negotiations. The treaties 
of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, and of Versailles in 1763, the alliance with 
the house of Austria, and the family-compact, in all of which, France, by 
sound policy, indemnified herself tor the ravages of unsuccessful wars, 
will be durable monuments of the superior talents of her negotiating mi¬ 
nisters, while they reflect but little lustre on those of the other powers of 
£urupe.(l) 


LETTER VIII. 


Vtrai of the Spanish Monarchy—its aovernment—and resources, A. D, 1763— 
17HU.— G/auee at "Saptes and Switserland. 

Stain is less extensive than France by only about fifteen hundred square 
miles, while its population is only one-third as great; and yet the climate of 
Spain is serene, and the air almost universally salubrious. There are but 
few ^stricts that are nut at least fit for pasturage; the numlier of rivers is 
considerable; some canals have been executed, and others are practicable: 
hut the policy pursued by the Ferdinands and the Philips, has destroyed the 
life of the Spanish iiatiiin. 

As the productions of Spanish authors are subjected to six censures; as 
nothing is allowed to pass through the press without having been examined 
hr the syiuHlal examiiiator, the chronist of Castile, an official, a royal secre¬ 
tary, the corrector-general, and even the royal council; the truth respecting 
a number of circumstances, will be as little known to posterity as it is to the 
kings tliemselvrs ; but the efiiicts of this miserable system of policy are evi¬ 
dent to the eyes of all. 

The court was obliged by its necessities to seek for new financial re¬ 
sources ; and, during the aaministration ot the marquis of Ensenada, pro¬ 
cured a coHcardat at Rowe, by whicb it was determined, Uiat such e s t ates 
iw the clergy might in future aoquirr,*ahould nut be exempted from taxation 
on that account; that in great public emergencies the church should bear 
its siiare of the burden ; ami tb^ the nommatiun to the inferior benefiiWB 
should belmig to the king. The qourt thus obtained an extraorffinary d*- 
gree of influence over the clergi'; because, as the number of sadt benefices 
w eatt se ine l y great, and those who have once experienced the extension tf 
favour in this manner, are usanlly dinwsed to Irak fur further promotion, 
thie rcgulatiea psadured a very tmfal disposition in that ekwi of ercl s ein e tiin 

Cl) Sas Vettsm's estc of Ixtuo XV.—La vit privfc dt Lnni* XV.—and Dodstpy’s An- 
auiil lUjpstcr.—JeurusI Hial«ci<|ue. he. 
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which is most immediacy in contact with the mass of the people. The pope 
retained four hnndred and iUty-two benehoes in his own gift; and the court 
of Spain deposits one hundrra and thirteen thousand scudi in the n|> 08 tulic 
rhamber, at the ratiheation of thisaroscorrfat. 

The tribunal of faith remained, although the dissension which took place 
between the courta of Spain and Rome under Charles 111. gare occasion to 
a peremptory oommand, that it shmild publish no W|>al bull or letter which 
had not previonidy received the exeeuator, or royaTassent; which was “ the 
“ a^le of the ey« of authority." The king nominates the grand inquisitor 
and the six counsellors; besides whom, the confessor, two members of the 
counAl ofdCaatile, a royal secretary, slguaxU-m^or, and the inferior servants 
of the tribunal, oonstltute the remaining persona. Eighteen offices in the 
provinces, the Balearic and Canary Islands, and America, all of which are 
subordinate to the suinome tribunal, are found sufficient to maintain the 
prudential maxim, that “ it is better to believe than to inquire !" as the fun¬ 
damental principle of eduoation, afffi of written and oral intercourse. 

Don Carlos ill. in the beginning of*his reign, caused the estates to take 
an oath of their belief in the immaculate conception: a negotiation was also 
undertaken, the object of which was to elevate tlie holy virgin, by means of 
a formal bull, to the dignitary of tutelary sidnt of all Spain, A. I). 1761 : but 
this attempt was foiled by the cathedral chapter of St. Jagu de Com|>ustelin, 
who represented the ingratitude of deposing their great apostle, who had so 
frf^iuently shown himself, mounted on his white horse, at the bead of the 
armies of Spain ! 

The twenty-two provinces of Castile contained upwards of ninety thousand 
secular priests and monks, and twenty thousand nuns : according to Usturia, 
one thirtietli of the whole nation beion(rad to the ecclesiastical iMxly. 'I'lie 
clergy of the superior classes were generwy sensible and benevolent |>era«na ; 
those of the interior sort, too numerous nut to be formidable when otfeiided : 
the monks, as a body, were avaricious, and were the support of absolute 
power, as long as it could be rendered subservient to their interests. 

Under Philip V. and Ferdinand VI. Alberoni, Patinho, Enscjitida, Valpa- 
rayso, and Wml, successively enjoyed the highest authm'ity ns ministers. 
Dun Carlos rois^ to that dignity the marquis di Squiilacr, a Sicilian, with 
whom he had become acquainted at Naples, where he had ticen employed as 
commissary at war. This nobleman was ruined by the infiueuce of the clergy, 
whose wealth he is said to have regarded as the meaiu of repairing the diia- 
pUlated finances. Other ministers, remarkable for their intelligence, hut 
perhapa too incautious, were equally incapable of iiiaintainiug their posts. 

This court was always iaclinad to slow meosuros ; whicli at least afforded 
ground to hope, that if it should at length adopt good maxims, it would re- 
toia them with proportionate tenacity. But Me governnirnt was deprived 
of the guidance of pub^ opinion ; for the national voice h hs stifled by the 
terrific institutions wliich we have before described, and tin* convocation of 
the cortee was discontinued. The supreme direction of affairs, under the 
king, was confided to the council of state: the higli c.ouncil of Castile, eun- 
sisU^ of five chambers, resembled the great council in Franei*, or a general 
directory. Every province was commanded to maintain a correspondence 
with one of the counsellors of the superior c|iamber: each province had a 
district commander, and Upper Navarre a viceroy ; each of the commanders 
was assisted by a council, under which the munifapal authorities exercised 
their powers. The ehanceries of (irenada and thdudolid were supreme tn- 
bunab iff appeal in judicial affiurs, and tt^cir presidents were appuinted ti}' 
the king. Other supreme trihunals, called audiensas, were ertwiished at 
Ooledo, Seville, and Cordova, and in nine of the cities of the Amerii-an du- 
minieas ; one hundred and fifty-three placaa had municipal eonstitutiuns. lu 
which tlm magistrates appointM the alcades, or royal judgt^ os in f astile ; 
or proposed them, as in Arragon. 'I’ho munuapolities oidiiiarily consisted 
of tweaty-fisur regidores; but the constitution of the cities had so degene¬ 
rated, that these offices lioil liccome family estates ; some iff which were con¬ 
sidered hereditary, and ilesrended by tbe rule of priqiogenitiire ; some acre 
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fanned, and several united in one person. These regidores commonly ap> 
pointed twelve sworn representatives of the people, or a number proportion¬ 
ate to the parishes. _ 

The distinction of ranks was carefully observed in all the relations of 
public and private life. The nobility were divided into_ grandees, knights, 
and lieges; and their most essential privileges consisted in exemption 
from certain imposts, and from the jurisdiction of particular tribunals. 
The privileged orders had their own judges in the municipal constitutions, 
possessed on advocate-general in the superior courts, and could not be sum¬ 
moned before the subordinate offices of the inquisition, except by the especial 
command of the supreme tribunal. They frequently protested agiiinitt the 
regulations of the ^vernment; but since tiie accession of tlie house of Ikmr- 
l>un, their assumecTor hereditary rights liad lieen less respected. They still, 
however, retained the inferior tribunals: idinost all the small towns and 
villages, with the exce|itiun of a few which are situated in the mountains or 
have purchased their exemption, arc suli^t to the authority of some noble¬ 
man or city. 

Since the ancient Partidas, and since the decree of the states at Toro in 
the year lAO.'i, tiie admiiiistratiori of justice has been rather confounded than 
detcnniiied, liy tlic double (irinciplcs of the lloni.m code and of an infinite 
numiier of royal regulations. Jlcre, ns in all des]>ntisms, the <;uurt exer¬ 
cised over the provinces an niitliority far less oppressive than that of the 
sidiordiiiate ndiniiiistrations and trilmnftls, and the abuses of the labyrintli of 
laws by the advocates, and the jiride tiie ignorance and avarice of the noble 
and gratuitous regidores 

'I'lie principal sources of the revenue arc twelve. The subsidy, or nlca- 
vala, is a tax of a teiitli penny upon the amount of all sales of whatsoever 
descripti<in. 'I'lie collection of this tax, wliich is levied by .ui innumerable 
swarm of officers, wiiose business it is to pr) into jdl transactions, is justly 
regarded as one of the sources of the universal isirrujitioii tli.at iirevnils. 

The court receives a filth of all the silver, and a twentieth of ail the g<dd, 

i irodiiced in Aincrica. 'J'he quantity of silver wliich conics from America to 
■Ciirope is to the gtdd ,18 twenty-two to one: this proportion, however,is not 
that of the relative coinmercial value of the two metals: the demand for 
silver IS more considerable ; and a larger quantity of this metal is consiini€‘d 
ill the arts : the East Indies swallow it up by millions ; and hence the ridii- 
tivc value is rediicetl to about ftiurtecn to one. Itefore the tliscovery <if the 
new world, the proportion was as ten to one ; but the silver mines have been 
very prodiictne. J'bere is reason to belieie that the quantity of silver and 
gold aiiiiiially imported into ('.idix and J.isbori, in all shapes, amounts to be¬ 
tween fifty-fiiiir and sixty inilliotis of fioriiis, or about six tiiillioiis of |H>iindH 
sterling. Potosi itself, lioweier, is no lotiger so productive as formerly. 
many proprietors of mines are roiiteiited with the profit arising from tbc use 
of their mills. It is eoiiunuii to allow the tlisrovcrer of a new vein to work 
it two bundled mid forty-six feet in length, and ii.alf as inueh in breadth, 
fr<*e from duty ; it is beeomiiig eoiitiiiuidly more difficult to ventilate tiie 
mines, and to keep them clear of water, on nreoiiiit of tlieir exeessirc dleptii , 
and only tweiitv-liic tons of quicksilver are annually priHliiecd .at tbc mines 
itf .Miiiadas. 'I'he interior eoninieree of the Aiiicncan provinces, together 
with that of .Aeapiileo, aflorils liiilf a million of piastres to tiie king: and ns 
he exacts ii iiiiiit tax of a real on every coined mark of metal, he deririm 
from this source a reveiiuw of one hundred anil fifty Uiousaiiil piastres in 
Mexico, and one a fourth part hp-ger in Peru. Caniunnianes estimates the 
total rcienne of the crown arising Vnim the mines at thirty niillioiis. 

All the eom nil all ties whieh go fruiii Europe to America arc subject tp a 
duty of something more than ten reals lor every sp;in whieh they measure in 
eiTCumferenci*, pnn iihsl that their \alni> liear-f :i eertaiii proportion to their 
bulk ; and it is estimated tliat tlie iiii|airtsaminiiit In eleven millions. Foreign 
goods are subjeet to a duly ati va/uiem of twenty-five |Miiinds per cent: but 
this enormous iiii|Hist only serves to ericonrage smuggling. The duty levied 
on all the goods whieli,nre o.\elianged between the jmrts of America and that 
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of Cadiz, is su)»|K>s«4l to yield seven hundred Uiotisaiid piastres : and tho 
customs, toi^ther with the idcavala collected on the coiitiiioiit of America, is 
valued at two millions and a half. 

The commerce in tobacco is oT equal importance U* the nival treasury : 
all the merchants and dealers in that article are oblitfiMl to supply thems«*h*es 
from the mreat manufactory at Seville, and are alhiwed to inaliu a profit of 
ten per cent* The manufacture and commerce of this article furnishes em¬ 
ployment t<i thirty-four thousand persons, and yitdds an income to the kiiij; 
4»f ninety millions of reid8(l) do vellio. 

Jilie t^ix on salt was raised about twenty-<iiie pence |H*r hiindrinl weiyrlit hy 
Ihin C'ai^os 111. in order to defray the expense of TiiuKiii^ the naids of liar- 
celoiia, Valencia, Oremula and Cadiz. 

The capitation tax levied on the native Americans yields two millions; and 
the <luty on the negroes, two hundred thousand. 

Tlie t;ix on paper, in America <i^ne, yields three hundred thoifciiifl pias¬ 
tres ; and that on playing-cards, in Alexico only, seventy thous;ind : anti 
Mexico and Peru together, take pilgrim;tgo-bullH to the amount of three 
millitais and a hsdf aimusdly. 

From the pulcn, a favourite beverage of its American subjects, the coiiit 
of Spain tlerives a revenue of one hiindrod niitl sixty tboiis:ind pi:tstre*> . 
about fifteen tbousaiid from tlie wale of rice; five hiiiidretl tluMisaml from 
tin* iierb of Paraguay ; and seventy <ine thousand fmin Mexico alone, fm* 
gunpowder. 

'Die pnaluce of the ptist-onico is 4*stjiiiated at three millions three liiiiulretl 
tlioiisaiid dollars de velbo ; ami the e\]K»rt <»f wt>4d, from Seville alone, } teliU 
ten iiiiiiimis of reals de velbo tti the ro\al treasury : to these soiirc4*s of re¬ 
venue must lie added the tax on brandy, and the produce <»f tin* roi al forest^ ; 
as well as that of the 4*oiilisi;ated eslatew of Ibo Jer.uit'^, which is valiiiHl at 
lour hundred thoiisiind piastres. 

'Die financial department ixinsists of five <*hamhers : that uhi«*h tiikc*s cog- 
ni/.ance of the affairs of America is c.'Ulofl the grand royal (‘oiiiicil of tlie 
Indies. 'Die inqsists of e\ery province are levied by the intendaiils ; and 
the whole organization of this department was iiistitiiteil by the* president 
t*rry, in the reign of Piiiltp V. Ensenada and ('arvajal, under that of Fer¬ 
dinand \’J. ueie induced, partly b> Uie splciulid theory of the pliysiocratie 
system, ami partly hy tlie p.irtial confirin.ituui aflbrtled hy e\p*Tienro in 
Arrauon, to atUnipt reduce the fmam’i.il system to the utmost deirree of 
:>iiiiplicity ; it w«ia resoli ed to subject the country to an actual adineasiire- 
nieiit ; to eiiiinrii^rate the inhahitaiil-, to eslim.ite their pr'ip€*rtj'; and then 
to deiiiaiid only one real from c\ery three hundred. 'Die nroviiires of <’as- 
tile were measured, ami a “junta of the singh* iiopo-t" liad already lM»efi 
added to the finarndul council, when the iiiiiiisters who came into office after 
the death of Fenliiiand, ahandoiicMl the design. Don Carlos found the Irea- 
Kiiry extremely burdened with debts which had been inenrred imrtly to de¬ 
fray the expeiir,es of war, and partly by the inagiiifieerico ami prndigalily 
with whndi every undertaking, whether useful or superfluous, is in this king¬ 
dom attended. 'J'he royal treasury, however, contained a cwuisidi'rahle wuni 
in ready money, and the annual revenue Kmount4*<l to forty-seven milliorm 
of doJlurw de velho. The king set apart an annual sum for the redemption 
of tho public debt. 

'i'he income of the eight archhisho|>s and forty-eight hishops, wfia returned 
by theinselv es at one million three hundred thousand duc.itw : the ealloHlrul 
chapters :ire not less opulent; more thifn three thousand monasteries are 
«'dso siijiported; and the less rigid institutions<»f the New orld an* p4H*sosHe«l 
of extensive estates, capitals, and tithes. 'J*he simplu ily of pi<»iis indivi¬ 
duals, who purcliase disjiensations, is one principal source of the eccleshistical 
revenues. 

Tho military departmefit was organize*! under the reign of Philip V . Tlio 
king bimbolf presided in the council of war. In the beginning of the Amo- 
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utaiif^leU io the nffuini of more powerful etatea. They dwelt without aiiure- 
rnsioii in the midst of jealous and powerful rivals; they hod no idea of 
^randizement; and their wishes were confined to the object of reiuaininK 
In thoir present conditioa. AccordfiiKly, they enjoyed a more undisturbed 
bmrse of |iruH)terity than their brethren the Venetians and Hollanders hod 
jbeeii able to obtain by their wars and negotiations; and preserved mure 
aiici-essfully their primitive equality and the simplicity of their manners. 
HI liich became reiined as the national character developed itself. 

The renewal rf the gene^ alliance between the cantons and France, con- 
% moea«all £urope that the latter kini^dom was disposed to continue to 


liiinl that her frontier would henceforth be protected on the side of Swiizerl 
f].iiid. The Swiss, besides, furnished the king with men; tlie only article 
Inch they possessed in superfluity: and the monarch BU|i|iortcd tlio needy 
i vantons by subsidies. The stipulatifw relative to the regiments wore seiia- 
rated from the articlee of alliance, nild treated as a private aflair. 

The population of Switzerland amounts to about a miltion and a half • 
hve liundrcd and eighty thousand of which belong to Zurich and Hern : 
about thirty-eight thousand persons serve in the foreign regiments, most of 
shorn are enlisted for a term of four years : and it may saColy be 
that twenty-five thousand of that number consist of native Swiss. 

The natural instruments of despotism, a standing army, and the multi¬ 
plication of taxes, were unknown in the cantons ; the government of wliich 
owed Its whole power to the sentiment of public prosperity and to tiiu esteem 
and aflection of the people. After the destruction indeed of public morality, 
the common opinion of their a^umulated wealth, their well known military 
spirit, and the situation of their country at the passes into mure fertile pro¬ 
vinces, might give even the cantons reasonable ground of uppreheusiuu for 
the continuance of their peaceful existence. 


LETTER IX. 


f ^ ifOurt Jtom9 end tht Jtsuits^^JniTiffaet of^ tht lotter la varioHs rean- 
iriet, andthtirfinal expViUxon from Euroju. A. D. my — I77:i. 


A KELioi^s order, says Mons. Voltaire, ought not to make any part of a 
history. No historian of antiouity has entered into a detail of the cstablish- 
nieiits of the priests ui either Cybele or Juno. It is one of the misfortunes 
*••"*7- policy, that tlie monks, destined to ignoranr.e by their in¬ 

stitution, have made as much noise in the world as princes, either by their 
iiiimeiise rides, or the troubles they have excited from the first of tiieir in- 
stiwtion. Vour attention, my doar son, has already been directed to this 
subject, Uie conduct of the Jesuits :(I) but that the narrative may not he left 
in an unfinu^ state, we shall now resume it and carry it to its U-rniiiia- 
vion. In doi^ that, however, it will be neces-ary briefly to recapitulate 
some facts which have already been touched uuun. 

The order of the Jesuits is a politicaf association of spiritual and ambiti- 
™ men, bound together by one strong end common interest. Implirit obu- 
aimee to their head, is the basis of tlieir actions: all their views, designs, 
»na operations tend to the same end, and qiruceed from the same principle ; 
"lA***"^*?"** Interest, no division exisu among them. Tliis order is tlic 
• imago of a perfect republic, and consequently is contrary to all other go- 
' wamenta. ^ A Jesuit is a citizen only of his own order, is a natural enemy 
UI evuy society, and according to the principles of good policy, is not a«l- 
miT** a ordered state. It is astonishing that sucli a body of 

men staiUd have be en received under any government; nevertheless it has 
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indnuBted itself under the cloak of religion into msnx. Thc_ arts, the sci- 
cnces, and the education of youth, were the means by wlifch it acquired all 
distinctions. Many states, however, nqt dazzled by their real and useful 
qualifications, adopted a more enlarged way of thinking, than those who re¬ 
ceived tlieni. These austere and learned philosophers, who consecrated 
themselves to the office of enlightening nations, occupied themselves also in 
|H>litics, in commerce, and in war; more skilful even in intrigue than in 
science, and always contriving to manage the leading interests of mankind, 
they were suspected of employing the most Af achiavelian and criminal means 
to obtain their objects; they have been accused of lighting up fiYierilt piles, 
preparing poisons, sharpening poniards, and arming fanaticism ! Several 
sovereigns at length opened their eyes, and discovered their ambition. The 
parliaments in France, the senate of Venice, the suspiciouB ap|irehensions of 
(\'irvnllin, the revolt of Madrid, have driven them successively from France, 
Venire, Portugal, and Spain. In a political view every country is justified 
in liaviiig employed the most violent means to extirpate this society; but 
morally speaking, they have been treated with great injustice, particularly 
ill Spain and Portugal. 

An affair of the greatest importane.e had almost entirely ruined them with 
tliese two courts ; and by dejiriving them of the character of confessors to 
the kings and their ministers, destroyed the basis of their power. 1'he 
iiiarqiiis of ('arvajid, favourite of Ferdinand VI. king of Spain, who without 
the title of minister directed tiie government of that country, had heeii 
gained over hy the queen liarbara, w ho w as an Infiuita of Portugal. The 
known state of the king, her hushand’-s constitution ; and lier own nttacli- 
inent to Farinelli, the famous Itidian singer, leaving her without hopes of 
cliiMreii, slie liad directed all her tenderness, her wishes, her cares, and her 
intrigues, towards her country. Mr. Keene, tlie English ambassador, who 
ciijoi eil all her confidence, had traced out to her, conjointly with the Por¬ 
tuguese minster, tlie duke of Allia, and some others, the plan of a treaty 
very advantageous to Portiig.al, and still more so to England. The marquis 
III Cnrvaial. juiiied witii the queen in advancing its success, intoxicated by 
bis atliiiity to tliu bouse of liragaiiya, of which the court of Eisbun made a 
gieat parade. 

■J'be object of this trc.aty wa-an exchange of the colony of St. Sacrement 
upon the river Ea Plata, lor the settleiiiciits on the river San Pedro and 
some Olliers, wbieb by siirruundiiig lirazil, would bring together the Portu- 
gui'se truiitiers, would extend them along the great (.'urdilleras, and the ri¬ 
sers wliicli lion from them, and multiply in a great degree the means of 
securing a smuggling intercourse with the richest jirovinccs of Spain. Ne¬ 
vertheless, the pretext for making this exchange, was to abolish the contra- 
liiiiid ^trade of the colony of St. Cerement. The opposition of tlio mar<|uis 
do rFliistmad.i, minister for foreign affairs, of the marine and the Eidiea, 
was nttributml to Ins partisans, the Jesuits, and suspended for two years 
tlie e.\changing the ratifications of this treaty. 'I’liat minister absolutely 
reliised his signature. He was accordingly stripped of his employments, and 
exiled to Cireiind.'i, while those monks which were must violent against the 
Jesuits, were appointed confessors to the king, the queen, and the royal fa¬ 
mily. it was at this time that the parrative of their kingdom in Paraguay 
U'gaii to gain credit—the following is the outline, 

Paraguay is an immense portion of South America, which extends from 
the capitama of St. \ iiicent in Urazil, to the left bank of Kio de la Plata, 
runs up behind t;lii|i awl Peru t6 the unknown country of the Amazons,’ 
and has no fixed limits. 'I'his vast country is watered by noble rivers, wh(^ 
Isuiks were peopltul by ^various savage nations, till the division of South • 
A,pierica^ was maile by Spain and Portugal, who alone have any settlements 
ill It. 'I he two courts of Aladrid and Lisbon, after a lung succession of dl^ 
putra relative to the limits, nut being able to come to any positive detenni- 
iiation respecting tliis roiintry, wbich no one hitbertu haa penetrated, and 
being abirmed witli imituiil tears respeetiiig mutual cnoroacliiiients, (the 
t'l'iiniords fc.iriiig tel Ivru. .uul tiie P> ruigliesc for itruzii) thev united in 
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manifestins their confidence in those pood fathers, whose indefatipable zeal 
ill iiropncatinp the Gospel, appeared to merit such a recompence. They 
mutually aprecd.^ercfore, tti concede this immense country to the society 
uf Jesuits, with an exact demarca|ion only of its breadth, as its length has 
never been discovered. , . , . . 

The Jesuits, superior to the rest of mankind in the art of persuasion, and 
laboiirinp for themselves, made an incredible progress in their designs. At 
the end of fifty years, and to tlie disgrace of tlie otlicr colonies, the country 
of the missionaries was filled with villages, the Catholic faith was triumphant, 
and the savages civilized, happy, and subject to the wisest of governments. 
No pdbplt on earth were more contented ; labour and property was all in 
tnidmon. There were neither ricli nor poor, nor dignities, nor great, nor 
little ; there was no inequality whatever, and consequently neither avarice, 
ambition, or jealousy ; every one contributed equally his portion of lalioiir. 
and received an equal retribution from it. Every village was one iiumeroiis 
family, of which the Jesuit was th%father; and the society itself was the 
mother of this happy republic. , 

The power of these reverend fathers, by n system of politics very diffe¬ 
rent from the greater part of hiinian goveriiiiieiits, was founded ujion a per¬ 
fect union of public utility with individual happiness. 

This wonderful republic existed in pcaiai. I'hc Jesuits, from their niode- 
rate spirit, and to avoid all appearance of ostentation, payed the kings of 
Spain and Portugal a certain small tribute, w-ithoiit murmuring at the iiii- 
jiistifiahlc power which required them of a free jieoide, who, united in a so¬ 
ciety of their own establishment, could not bo reasonably considered citliei 
as subjects to the Spaniards or Portuguese. J t was not long, how ei er, helore 
the two courts, jealous of the progress of such a jHqiujation, agreed to divide 
between them the fruits of the labours of the Jesuits. 1 he latter repre¬ 
sented in vain that their rights were legitimated by the coiicessioii ol the 
I'ountry, as w'ell as the injustice of doing violence to a free people ; who, loi 
eiiihraeing the Catholic religion, and adopting Eiiropeim inajiiiers, iliil lud 
propose to give themselves masters. ^Iliese reiiuuistraiiees were Irealeil as 
criminal and treasonable by the Spaniards and INirtiigiiese, who entered with 
anus ill their bauds into these eidoiiies. 'I'he Indians exerteil tluoiiselves^to 
the utmost in their defence ; hut overcome by the superior disciphiie ol Eu¬ 
ropean soldiers, a small numhiu* of them recei\eil the yoke, while the rest 
established themselves further up the riuintri, taking the lathers with them 
to console tiu'm in their distress, anil protesting against the tyranny aiul in¬ 
justice of the barbarians of Europe. 

'J*he Jesuits now fuunil Lhcuisclvcs in a very perplc-ved sitiiiitioii ; threat¬ 
ened, in Europe, with pci'seoution and exile ; prohibited iroin coiitiiiuiiig 
their missions ; while they must have been highly' unjust to their proselytes, 
if they had advised them to give up their liberty; their sagacity was o leu 
disconcerted. At length, however, an accidental discovery was made ol their 

Machiavelian system, and at onr.e exposed their conduct. 

A captain of Spanish dragoons, who was a native ol trance, the chovalicr 
de RoiiiievnI, found in a village of the mission of Parana, where he com¬ 
manded after the conquest, the instructions of the ortler, addressed to the 
princijial Jesuit of tire district. They consislcd of the three following urti- 
eles. 1st. “ If the bishop of Uuenos Aypres, oi*nny otlier ecadcsiaidical officer 

siiould come to make a pastoral visit, and to interfere in tiie affairs of the 
“ mission, he should he diverted from his purpoig! by presente, and partieii- 
«“ cularly of the herb of Paraguay. Hut if it should not he piaibihle to ilis- 
“ suada him from his errand, by siicli an SppHcatioii to his intenuit, any ami 
“ every means must be employed to frustrate the ohjeet of it. 

* ■' commissary of finances, or any |ierson employeil liy the king, should eoiiii' 
“ into the country to impose taxes upon it, one liall of the iii'ople must bo 
" sent into the mouiitiiins or forests, that ho may not know tlie real popiila- 
" tioii of tlie villiige- ,Srd. If the govermir of Itiiciios Ayri’s, or any geiii*rat 

or commanding fiffii-er should csime to visit the villagiut of the iiiissioii, he 
‘ should be loaded with pr^*scnts, in orihir to turn liiin aside from Ills design . 
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** and if aucfi meiina shouM not suiiceed, foroe itself must be employed to re> 
" sist his pretensions." 

These instructions were sent into Eerope, and exposed €o imminent dan* 
|p!r the life of tlie captain, whom the intrigues of the Jesuits retained in 
prison, at Ceuta, for two years, to prevent his appearinir af^nst them ; they 
formed a principal instrument ih the process which was instituted against the 
order in Spain. 

To complete this state of mortification, the Jesuits, dispirited in America, 
and humiliated at Lisbon and Madrid, suffered in silence. In both these 
courts they conducted themselves with moderation and prudence, supporting 
their disgrace with apparent resignation, boldly disavowing all, teat had 
passed in Paraguay; declaring their submission, and brooding over their 
vengeance. 

'lae assassination of the king of Portugal by penitents of the Jesuits, ftd* 
lowing hard u|ion the business of Paraguay, they were suspected of having 
resolved, by this crime, to revenge the injustice which they had suffered in 
America. The fatliers Malagrida, Alutos, and Alexander, were arrested, put 
to the tiwture, and involved in the catastrophe of this conspiracy. All the 
possessions of the Jesuits were confiscated, and their resistance in Paraguay 
seemed to justify tiie cunfiseation. At lengtli they were all banished ; and, 
in defiance of the, p(r)ie, tlic ecclesiastical states *-ere overrun by four thou¬ 
sand persons, wlio being dismissed from their statiiins, were become altoge¬ 
ther useless. Tlie nuncio, by tlie haughty manner in which he attempted 
to protect the power of tiie papal militia, rendered their situation still worse; 
while to lin|ielrs.s banishment, and general confiscation, was added the sale 
of all their property. 

’I'lic nuncio however, extremelv irritated,quitted Portugal ; and the court 
of Home, considering the process instituted against the Jesuits to be a wicked 
attempt, put the kingdom under an interdict. The minister being thus 
driven to an extremity, attaeked the holy see itself. This first act of hosti¬ 
lity was a book prepan^ under his inspection, (and as some have supposed, 
written by himself.) to prove that the popes ought nut to have approved the 
institution of the Jesuits ; and when they had done it, that they ought to 
have retracted their approli.xtiun, which might have been done without ex¬ 
posing their autlinrity, because tliey are nut infallible ; and that even in the 
eouncils, there are examples of a similar recantation. This Iioidc having 
made the danger of a rigorous conduct evident to the court of Hume, it en¬ 
deavoured to employ mediators to terminate the dispute in a friendly man¬ 
ner. Hut the minister was inflexible, and so far from seeking the favour of 
the holy ^e. be subsequently made another and still more forcible attack 
u|ion it, in bringing forward tee father Ferreira, a celebrated theelogian, to 
siqiport a thesis, whose oliject was to prove the non-infallJbility of the po}ie. 
Thhi thesis, sustained by the authority of the synods of France, ana the 
raiioiiiral books of the French clemr,ia full of strung argument, and written 
ill n style of great animation. 'l%e eflhct of these hostilities against the 
court of Rome exasperated both parties ; and it might have happened that 
the court of Portugal, after having adopted the Kberty of the Gallican church, 
would not have stopped tliere ; if tlie iratriarch of Lisbon had been a man of 
talents, and the count de Oeyras ten years younger. 

^(■h is the amiunt given us of this matter by Dumouries, in his “ Account 
•* of I’ortugalthe few remarks which I shall now subjoin may be regarded 
ns supnlrmentnl, and finishing the picture. 

In the latter years of thelong iioiitificateof Lambertini,or BeaedictXlV 
the dertniction of the order of Jesuits, that grand pillar of the Roman-ca- 
thohe hi^rc^-, began to take plaoe in Portugal. 

^*l**^jr* • *■* “n® of the most universally beloved of all the popes : 

"• tee respect of tlie world by his extraordinary acquireroentu, 

bismodnation, prudence, and mildness. Huring bis pontificate, many abuses, 
** *“• privileges of tee asylum, were rither abolwed, or at bast circum- 
scribM wd undermined^ by reasonable stiimlations, or with the pope's eosmi- 
vanoe. During this period al.«<i. ri>ni|>lHints were pr^erred irom nanny places 
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of the secret ronspirftdes of the Romish ronfrre^ution of the order of .le- 
Huits; and ev^ at that time many scjindalous |>riiici|dc 8 were diseoveretl in 
their confessional precept's and in many of their books of morality, by wliieb 
that society had thought propei* to trampiillize the terrified coiis<-ienees of 
sinners, in the practice of vicious pleasures. The holy father either dared 
not or did Hot choose to^forbid the former; and disallowed the latter with 
that indifference which is usual to men of the world. It was, moreover. :i 
principle with Benedict XfV. to avoid all contests, because lie knew thiit the 
spirit of the age afforded no prospect of a successful result to the pontificate 
from such discussions. 

Rezaonico, who became pope Clement XIII. was a pious man, devoid of 
fear, and equally ignorant of moderation and of the spirit of the age. Ciider 
bis pontificate, the difference which already existed between the I’urtugnexo 
minWer of state, and the Jesuits, came to an open rupture. 

The accusations brought against the order were, that it had rndcio'oured 
to establish an independent empire in America, and had iictually undcrniined 
the authority of the European sovereigns in Mexico, I’erii, and ]ira/.il; tli.it 
no fear of consequences was capable of limiting the extent of it- plan, hc- 
cause the society was perpetually renewed, and had uexerbeen known to 
abandon any design which it had once ado|ited ; and that the gcner.d of the 
order had defended moral ii'regularities on his own responsibility. The 140 - 
vernor of Maraiinon, who was a creature of I’oinbal,gave iiiforiiiation to tho 
king of such plans. From that time eiery thing luinchiei ous w.ts attributeil 
to the .Tesuits. INinibal had intriMliieed a monopoly of port wine for his own 
benefit, which irritated the proprietors of the > inc}arils of that distiict to 
such a degree, that they laid waste his own e.states ; and this outrage was 
iiiijuited to the order. The eurthqu.ake of by which three-fourths ol 

I.Uhon was destroyed, gaxe ociuisioii, as it usually liajipeiis under such cir- 
cuiiistanrcs, to admonitory discour.ses, in wliicli the sins of moilals are re¬ 
presented as eaiises of tlie displeasure of the Diiiiiity; these deel.am.'itioiis 
were represented as attacks on tlic sacred person of the king, heeaiise Don 
Joseph had exposed liimseir to suih reproailies. 'I'he order was nccusisl at 
Rome; and the pope jirocluiined a visitation, during w hit It no Jesuit was 
permitted to preaeh or to exereise the iiflice of a eoiifessor. 

The attempt to assassinate the king of I’uitiigal has alreud) Iieen rehited, 
and therefore need not here he repeated. I may, how ever, rcmaik that, 
it h.'qqipiied, soon after this oceiirreiiee, that a i onimercial house in Paris 
wliieli managed the American funds of the order, refused to honour the 
hills drawn by tbeir procurator-general, fatlier de l.iVnletle, becausr" tlie 
specie and goods for the value of which thev were negotiated, were partly 
lost hy shipwreck and partly captured by the Eiiglisb. 'J’lie cxiurt, bowever, 
rleclared that commercial jiursuits were iiieoiisisteiit with the intention ol 
the order, but that their houses must notwilbstunding answer foreneli other. 
The dukede Choiseul, now minister of state, was inimical to the Jesuits: be 
knew that they disliked his administration ; he was in all respects iitilavoiir- 
able to their principles ; and was the first w]io jpatronizi'd that school ol 
philosophy which iinderiiiined the foundations of the Catholic system, and 
afterwarJs tlio.sC of all arbilriTy authority. This minister caused the eon- 
stitution of the onler to be seiiitinized acecA'diiig to the law.s, as they wa‘ri* 
termed, and to the liberties of the Gaflican churcli; and it was not diffirull 
to prove, by these tests, tli.it it was worthy of r|;priibutioii : the Jesuits were 
therefore forbidden to admit scholars or novices, and were required to furiiisb 
a catalogue of their persons and effects? Tlio prelates who had lieen ap¬ 
pointed to^lnvestigate their cause, were divide*! in their judgments ; but the 
minister gave authority to that of the severer party : pie haliit of the onler 
was forbidden to be worn, ITti'J, all their colleges dispersed, and not more 
than five of their number allow ^ to reside together ; their connection leith 
the general of the order was dissolved, tlieir property confiscated, the mem¬ 
bers provided with scanty (Huisiuns; and finally, the order totally and |ier- 
ouuiently abolished in France. A. D. 17G7. ^ 

The n«cal of Castile, Don Ruv de Cnmpomanes appeared agiiinst the 
Voi. 111. K 
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Jesuits in S]>ain, as Don Seabra da Sylva had done in Portugal, and Munt- 
clar and C'lialutais in France. Even their apparent humility, their applica¬ 
tions on behalf of sick persons and prisoners, and their charit^le gifts, vere 
decried as the arts of factious demiigogues. ,.Tbey were especially accused 
of having excited the insurrection against the marquis of Squillace, who was 
disliked on account of some of his. regulations which were contrary to Spa¬ 
nish customs. Campomanes affirmed, that Hon Bernardo Jbannez, during 
his last illness, had communicated to him some most important disclosures 
relating to the institutions and designs of the Jesuits in Paraguay. The 
remembrance of John Palafox was revived ; a bishop who had been perse¬ 
cuted by them in the prci'eding century, and whom it was now proposed to 
place among the saints, by the intercession of the Catholic courts. ' King, 
i'harles HI. was informed that they had intended to represent him as an 
illegitimate son of cardinal Alberoni, to deprive his family of the throne 
under that pretext, and to elevate Don Lewis, his brother, iii his stead. All 
the Jesuits of Spain were now also transjiorted into the territories of the 
church : the decision of the council of Castile was concealed from them for 
two moiitbs ; and in the night of the 6th of March 1767, their colleges were 
surrounded with trooiis, every cell guarded by a centinel, their papers and 
other articles taken from them, and they were all conveyed toward the ports 
where they were to embark at break of day. The dominion which they were 
supposed to have founded in I’araguay w.as overturned with ei^ual facility: 
this was projieriy an institution for education, and a system of legislation, 
the authority of nbich depended entirely on the will and opinion of the 
public. 

Pope Rezzonico had in vain confirmed the order, and endeavoured to influ¬ 
ence the different raurtsin their favour: the people obeyed their rulers; and 
a system had alre.ady come into operation in most of the courts, the conse¬ 
quences of which extended far beyond the calculations of the most sagacious 
statesmen. Two thousand three hundred Spanish-jesiiits were landed at 
once at t'ivita Vecchia; upon winch occasion, the court of Rome pointed out 
how iiiireusonable it was to require that such a sovereign as the pope should 
be called upon, at the caprice of the royal courts, to maintain in his own 
iluiiiiiiioiis the ineinliers of those religious orders, «hich had in all ages been 
cherished by the (.'utholic world. Another body of one thousand five hun- 
•Ired came to him from Naples, and a great multitude out of Sicily—many 
of llieiii were old and infirm ; and the greater part hud been accustomed to a 
sedentary life, and were incapable of severe labour. 

During the pontificate of Rezzonico, 176B, several regulations were also 
f‘stablished by Ferdinand of Bourbon, duke of Parma, against the acquisi¬ 
tions of the clergy; their property was subjected to the ordinary taxes, all 
apiieals to the pope wore forbidden, and the exequatur declared necessary to 
tfii- validity of Ids commands. The pope, in the utmost iiuligiiation at seeing 
that so insignificuut a prince, the sovereign of a state which was originally 
u fief of the church, dared to proceed in this manner; and forgetting that 
l- crdimind was a Bourbon, and that all the temporal powers of Europe con¬ 
sidered bis cause as their o»'n, published the interdict against him, “ That 
“ his holiness ndglit not be liable to the reproach of having neglect^ to pro- 
•• tect th(^cause ot God himself^ in an affair relating to the liberties of the 
" church." The Jesuits were upon this expelled also from the territory of 
Parma ; and the subjects of the duke were commanded not to regard tho 
letter dated from Rome, as » production of tho pope. France, Spain, and 
the princes of Italy, end^voiired to arrange the affair of the duke by media¬ 
tion ; but Clement replied, “ 1 have done my duty: I know how small my 
** power is; but if 1 were mure powerful, I would still not seek assistance in 
“ trtwps ; but <ui the contrary, would much rather end roy life in misery, in 
“ mutation of the first successor of St. Peter, than dishonour my grey hairs, 

“ on Uie brink of the grave, by betraying my duty." 

The court of Naples at this juncture renewed the claims of the family of 
Farnese on Castni ainl Ronciglione; and those of the duke of Modena to 
the territory of Ferrara. . At Naples the pope was openly treated as merely 
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the Unit Christian bishop, and the authority of the councils preferred tu his. 
The duke ck^ Modena laid taxes on the property of the church; even thu 
^rand master of Malta expell^ the Jesuits; amt Venice, the native country 
of pope Rezzonico, investigated the amount of the ecclesiasticni revenues. 
7 *his state, the population of wiiich amounted to <»nly two millions six hun¬ 
dred tliousand, contained forty-seven thousand ecclesiastics; and the capital 
from which their income was derived, amounted to one hundred and twenty 
nine millions. The subjects of the king of Naples and Sicily ami»unted to 
four millions one hundi^ and seventeen thousand ; while the number of 
the cdergy within its dominions was one hundred and seven thousand, and 
two-tliirds of the produce of the land were in their pussesMtiii. It was cal¬ 
culated that the thirty-fifth part of the juijnilaticni of the Catholic world 
sisted of ecclesiastics. U'iic Jesuits of Corsica arrived in Italy in the mo.->t 
u retched condition. 

Clement u<»w wrote to Alari^ Theresa to obtain licr mediation '>ii his be¬ 
half ; prayers and tears are my w'eai»otis/' buid he ; ** 1 )ioii<»ur the potcii- 
** tates whom God is ideased to emphiy for the castigation 4 if ids church/’ 
liut the dispositions of the Catholic world had uiiderpuie such an alter.ation, 
that the bull /n CVnu I^ornini was rejected eion at X’icnna. 'I'liK bull con¬ 
tains a kind of epitome of the privileges usurped by tlio papal cliair : pope 
Pius V. had reduced it to its most modern form, and Urban N'lll. had en¬ 
larged it by a few additions; but h great part of its two-and-seveiity curses 
is <»idor than the thirteenth century. 7'his iiistniinent use<i t<» be proii niiiced 
<»ii Holy Thursday, before the college of cardinals and the wjiole people ; luit 
of latter time it has been recited in a lower time, and o\eii entirely omitttNi. 

There was now an extraordinary degree of couiiixdioii, as tbougb »<iino ii«‘w- 
danger threatened the power of ]irinces from ecclesiastical jircteiisiinis : tins 
temporal power every where investigated the occasions on which the con- 
\ ents were f<»uiided. and the bunds of obedience ti» generals of (»rders aii<l to 
llie pope were dissolvctl. E\ery proof of a dislike to the interference of 
temporal j»OMei\ of extravagunC/C, of burdensome poverty ami avarice, of tlen- 
potisiii and cruelly, wa'> publicly displayed, and more or less iii.igiiifietl. 
Among all tin* pro[»osals for reformat ion, none vias so acceptable t(» tJic 
<*ourts as the coiiHscation of the ecclesiastic4d estates ; but when it was per¬ 
ceived that the barracks increased in prujiortioa os the c<»n\ents dimiiiidicd, 
the friends of liberty and peace c<»riteinplated with <lis->atisfactioii the un¬ 
happy directiiin giv<?n to reform. 'I'lie power of the bisljojis, win* with iJI- 
caJculated ambition, endeavoured in many cx^untries to raise tlieinselves upon 
the ruins of the papal authority, menaced the inferior ranks of the clerg> 
with the inconveniences of a nearer and theref<»re still more rigi<l desp<»tisiii. 

The death of Kezzonico, <»r pope Clement XIII. happened 170f), amidst 
these commotions. When the great bell of the capitid announced the deatli 
«»f this unfortunate prince, every individual in Ibune inaiiifeHted wirrow- : he 
had aenuired their esteem by his perseverance and the cx«*iiiplary iirtiiuesH 
with which be adhered to the supposed maxims of duty. 

'Fhe college of cardinals were at first disposed to fsivour the party in thu 
interests of the Jesuits; until the court <»f Krance, in wliiuh CiniiLCul w'Xis still 
the prime agent, gave them to understand that nn election which should l>e 
tUspleaaing to the temporal powers,^would*prubabJy render the pope a himpli* 
bistiop of Rome. The Spitnish faction elected cardinal Guiigaiiclli ; n man 
of lo«v origin, but of extraordinary learning, great simplicity of niAriiiers, 
luid the purest intentions. 

Clement XIV. endeavoured to save Che Jesuits: be alleged that the council 
of 'IVent bad confirmed their Institution ; and that the authority of ibo 
councils was superior to that of the pope. lie represent^ the reigning |>oi»- 
tiiF as merely the administrator of the ecclesiastical dumiiiions ; and that (in 
allusion to Avignon and Renevento, which had lieen txiken from hin prede- 
cesM»r,) he had not the right to alienate any of the posseauiions of the hedy m*«' 

tVhilo he was calmly awaiting the result of tlicse representations, he pu»“ 
sue<l his duties a» a sovereign with the most ^rupulous attention. 1 ho 
dtbt of tlitf state had ariacn to the sum of seventy-four millions of scudj: be 
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introduced a system of ri^id ceconomyj and endeavoured .to re-aaiioate the 
neiclected arts of a^icultui:e. luid commerce. • 

At length Maria Tberesa also desired the suppression of Hie Jesuits : and 
('lement, havint; maturely considered the ^'os of .the times, jierceived that 
the peri«>d fixed hy destiny to the hitherto existio^ order of tbin^, had nosr 
arrived ; and without even consulting the cardinals, issued the hull for the 
dissidiitiun of the order, 1773. Bencvento and Avignon were restored, and 
the pope's enlightened understanding was the suhiect of great praise. But 
he had in reality only yielded to the power of irresistible circumstances—for 
oil no otlier ground is it easy to believe that he would have sacrifice.d tho 
tried and principal support of his dominion. 


LET'l’EU X. 


A view of Holland, or the Dutch Republic—its constitution and govern¬ 
ment — with a view of the Germanic circlet, A. D. 1763—1781. 

At the mouth.s of tlie Itliiiie, which takes it-; rise among the mountains of 
Swity-crhirid, lies ilollaiul ; a country in which the Protestant interest for a 
riuilury p.ist liad dcti rinined tlie public residiitioiis in favour of the pidicy of 
Kiighiiid ; luit wliere a povierfiii party now began to return to the ancient 
jiolicy of the ‘■taU*. viliicli «as i'ku'c hivoiirable to the interests of France. 
This change of system was gieatly promoted by commercial jealoiisv, by the 
haughtiness of the Knti.sh go\ciiiiiient, and by the hatred generally enter¬ 
tained against the family of the stadtholder : and Joseph rendered it an 
almost inilispcnsalilo measure by the destruction of tho frontier fortifications 
which had formerly protected Holland. 

The constitution of the greater part of the cities of Holland had for a long 
time been tending toward aristocracy. The council of Amsterdam wuis for¬ 
merly chosen by the community of citizens, who afterward allowed the mem¬ 
bers of that body to usurp their elective privileges : a permanent college was 
IliiiH estaldished, which per|ietiiated a system of political maxims, and pre- 
sen ed freedom, jie.ace, and order, by the teinjierate eniployineiit of his jiow- 
ers. 1 he council ot Amsteidam consisted of twenty six members, with 
twelve burgo masters at theic bead ; four were coiitiiiiially in office, three of 
whom were Hinniiilly changed, ivhile the fourth remained two years in his 
post, in order to as-iat Ins c.dieagues. in rases of sudden emergency, by his 
experience in the current biis'iiess of the state. 'I'he burgo-masters had the 
supreme direction of Die liiia’ici.d department, and the di-posal of certain 
olhi-es: and the manner in which they discharged tluir olfices qualified them 
in a greater or less degree for the higher dignities tif the state. Next to 
them s.it the fine syndics, sewn of whom were chosen from among a iiuiiiber 
of tonrleeu annually proposetl by the senate. This election belonged at dit- 
ferenl jierioils of the republic, Kometimes to the stadtholder, and sometimes 
The syndics exercised the office of judges •, and, in 
civil aniiirs, an apjieal lay from tjieir decisions to the court of Holland, and 
from thence to the hiiid-couiicil. The iXiiirt of Holland, which had formerly 
lieen the tribunal of the coiiiits of that proi ince, and which now consisted of 
eight deputies from Holland ^tlld three from Zealand, took cognizance of 
iiMidal causra, the law processes of the nobility, and appeals: and the great 
land-council of Imth these provinces, bad succeeded to the post of the eu- 
preme tribunal, which, under the dukes of Burgundy, had held its fittings 
at Mecklin. In this country, as in the towns of Switzerland, appeals related 
only Ut petty disputes coiiceniing property, and not to cases affecting the 
life of an accused person, which could only be forfeited under circumstances 
*** itnportiince. and iiimiii the clenr**st evidence. The states of Holland 

and est rnesland txnisisted of alanit ten deputies of the nobility ; and of 
the representatives of eighteen towns, twelve of whom received their seats 
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•nil votes ixom the first WiUiam of Orange, who wished to attedi those 
IsHlies by their interests to his cause, and to that of the revolution. The 
[l>j-vvident di^Msition among the nobility. was an attachment to the house of 
R Irange ; but they posaesaed conjeintly only one vote : they were the least 
iwi-ultby class ; and hence the administration of the confiscated ecclesiastiral 
estates, and other offices, were to them objects of desire, 'i'hese states 
elected a pensionary councillor, who exercised the functions of vresideiit, 
and could prevent the execution of their resolutions by his veto, in the in¬ 
tervals of the annual assemblies of the states, a commissiuu held two ses¬ 
sions: and in extraorduuiry contingencies its sittings were permanent. 'I'liis 
liodv was divided into two chambers: that of South Uolland consisted of a 
deputy of the nobility whose office was trienniid, of eight triennial represen¬ 
tatives of the great cities, and of one annual representative tif tlie smiiller 
towns: that of North Holland, of seven dmuities from the cities. All iiiut- 
lers were so arranged, that every district of the wiiole country was provided 
ivitli a representative well instruct*! in its own interest. 

In Zealand the whole body of the nobility was represmiteil by tlie prince 
Ilf Orange: six of the cities sent dejmties to the st.-ites-geiieral; and in two 
Ilf tliese pl.ices the magistracy was nominated by the prince. 

trueiders, whicJi was a smiUI federal republic, forriiiiig a single lueinlHT of 
the great union, cont.-iined tlie towns of .\ridiciiii, Ziilpheii, and Niniiiegeii, 
tlie deputies ofwliich held an assembly of tlie st.ites twice ni the year. 'I'lns 
|ii-i>i'iiii'e I'juitained a nunicroiis and iiiiwerrul nobility. 

Ill the states of rtroclit, the uoliility consisted of teiiiporid and those de- 
Iioiiiinated spiritiiid lords; but tlie latter were in reidily hiyiiieii although 
they represented the estates belonging to the ciithediul i h.ipli-r. Kii e eities 
sent deputie.s to the asseiiihly of these st.ites; and lliose of I treeiit, w liieh 
was tlie most l•lJll'idl■I•.•lhIe town of the proiiuce, li.id tlie imwer of ui>po.siiig 
the residutioiis of all the ri‘st. 

rrieshiiid consisted of three di-tricts, whiih were subdivided into tbirtv 
liailiwicks : the latid proprietors of tlie confederate i iliages asseiiildeil in all 
p.irts of the coiltitry, and elected one iiuhleiiiaii, and ore opulent and ri>spect- 
ahle free coniinoiier ; and the eieveii cities, wliicli together consliliito the 
fourth district of the province, nuule a siiiiilisr a|>pointiiieut. Tlie plenipo¬ 
tentiaries tlius elected, disposed of idl tlie otlices of the state : they iip|M»iiiteil 
three persons out of each district as the iiieuihers of a i^uri of justice, which 
li.oj the ahsuliite decision of all criiiiiiial isiuscs, and decided the .tpiMtals Ironi 
the courts of the haililTs in civil causes. 

.\ similar constitution existed in tJroiiingen, whicli was also a part of aii- 
l ieiit Friesland. 

In tfieryssel, the states consisted of the deputies of the tliree cities, and 
III tlie possessors of all suidi iiolile estates as were worth not less than twcii- 
tv-live thousand florins. 

.Ml the seven proi inccs formed the assembly of tlic states-general and the 
I ounc.il of state. The states-general possessed the dignitv ol rcprrseiitaliuii 
auil the duty of superintendance; althoiigii, as it could delihrrute. hut could 
not resolve, it |>ossessed, properly so called, no pow'er; and the Hujireiiie uu- 
tli.irity resided in the magistracy of eiery provinc® and city. J he eoiiiicil 
of state, to which the executive (lower w.-is conipled, consisted of three iIi'imi- 
ties from Holland ; the same numlief from tlroiiingen, tjverytacl, and 
l.trecht; two from Zealand, and as many from tiuulders and I'riesland. 
'Fills assembly had the superintendanco of the iiiflitary department, and ad¬ 
ministered the affairs of tlie Hutch Netlierlands; liiit, on the other tiaiui, the 
.iffoirs of the harriers belonged to the states-gonenil, because this was not so 
• (•■'dperly a possession, os a measure of precaution lor the security of tiic eom- 
luonwealth. . . . , . , 

The most important affairs thus depended on the election of the magis. 
tr.u-ies of the towns; which, for this reason, was ounferrad in tiroes of daiiger 
on the hercrlitary stadthuldars. , .1 . 

The stiultholder must bo a Protestant of the reformed religioii il that 
dignity should descend to a female, the choice of lierMiushaiid i.h.dl he uiaUu 
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br the fitates-general; but ahaU in no case faU on a king, or an electoral 
prince, or on any other than a Protestant of the reformeA church. A widow 
who should hold the office of regent during the minority of her son, was not 
allowed to mairy a second time. * . , - . 

'I’he court of France, which was desirous of rendering its frontier on this 
side as secure ns on that of Switzerland, and of making as good use of the 
Dutch fleet ns of the Swiss peasants, was always opposed to the stedtholder: 
and England, for that very reason, was constantly attached to his interests. 
Tlie republic was influenced sometimes on one side, and sometimes on the 
other, according to the alternate success of the diflferent factions.^ Switzer¬ 
land, from its situation, may remain fur a long time without exbiting much 
attention : but Holland lies on the ocean ; it had accumulated great wealth ; 
it domineered in both the Indies, and possessed the Cape of Good Hope, the 
key of the east. 

'I'be barrier treaty, according to which the frontiers were to remain unal¬ 
terable, seemed to promise a mure tradhuil state of affairs: hence the land 
forces were reduced to a state barely sufficient for the occupation of the bar¬ 
rier ; and the fleet was employed only in convoying the East India fleets. 

The number and force of tne ships to be equipped was determined by the 
stutes-genend ; the land forces chiefly by the council of state: the admiralty 
college at Amsterdam contributed a third of tlie expense, and the remainder 
was defrayed by the other four admiralties. These colleges had the super- 
iiitcndance of the arsenals and docks: the armament and provisioning of the 
ships was managed liy the captains. At the approach of the American war, 
in the course of u hicb the republic liecame involved in a contest with Eng- 
iiind, she fquiii|>cd fuurteuii ships of the line, and eighteen frigates, which 
were manned by seven thousand nine hundred and twenty seamen, and car¬ 
ried twelve liundred and eighty pieces of cannon, and which in fourteen 
moiillis occasiiincd an cx]teiiditure of about four hundred thousaud florins. 

Uut the chief reputation of Holland, like tliat of Switzerland, is to be 
found less in her external relations than in her internal arrangements. In 
a country nut twice as extensive as the territory of Bern, which requires 
more labour of men for the preservation of the dikes, on which its existeiicu 
depends, than its whole produce is able to supiHirt ; none of whose harbours 
arc cxccUvnt, and wliusc coasts, the Texel and tlie Zuydersee, are dangerous 
of navigation :—two iniliiuns of inhabitants gain their subsistence by perse¬ 
vering industry and gisid iiiaiiagemeiit, by whicli they rendered their coun¬ 
try , for a long time, the richest district in Euriqie. This nation created the 
territory wliicii it iiiliubits; rendered it flourishing, and enibellished it with 
noble productions of art. Commerce, by giving rapidity to the circulation 
of money, alfurded facilities to the enterprises of individuals ; and the statu 
was able to borrow ns much money as it required, at an interest of two per 
cent., and private {lersuiis at three per cent. The affairs of the East India 
cuinpuiiy were regarded as the concern of the state, while their property was 
as scrupulously respected as if it had belonged to an individual citizen : this 
company, for a long time, made an income of twelve millions seven hundred 
tbuiisaiid florins, laid by t«o iniliiuns annually, and, after dividing the re¬ 
mainder, deposited two hundred and twenty-fire thousand florins as a reserve 
against uiifuresiH'ii coiitingeucics. 

All tiieir pros|>erity was the effect of good morals, as all their laws were 
founded on the system of manners necessary among a commercial people, 
which regards the idle man as the only object of contempt, and endeavours, 
above lUl things, to maintain the reputation of the products of industry'. 
Eadi dty devoted itself cliiefly to the jnirKuit of one branch of commerce, 
whum it conducted in the utmost perfection : the spices of Aus came to 
llollaqcl, the ancient inhabitants of which subsisted on vegetables and flab : 
they sohl the silks of I’ersia, and clothed themselves in wooUea; they ex- 
iHirled the beautiful productions of their looms, and used the cloths of Eng¬ 
land, which at that period were coarser than their own. 

(ensure has been lawtoued on the distribution of the taxes; becaDse an 
impost was laid, aiiiofig other things, on bread, in consequence of which. 
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several brandies of manufacturo were destroyed. Even the duty on tea has 
Iieen blamed, because that article had been rendered a necessary of lifi> by 
habit; and this tai has been supposed to have been in a considerable dem-ee 
tho cause of the enormous enhanceinent of the price of labour, which, how¬ 
ever, in so rich a country, was inevitable Turf and beer were also taxed. 
The theory of political (economy has made little or no objection a^inst tho 
tax of the fortieth penny on the sale of estates and ships; against the house 
tax. the duty on collateral inheritances, the taxes on servants, horses, and 
carriages, and on legal compacts. The necessities of the state demandeil 
iiicreilible sums from this country; which, although its uncommonly crowded 
IHipiiIaflon L) not a third part so great as that of England, paid taxes to the 
iiinoidit of five millions two hundred and fifty thousand pounds sterling. 

Tliis state of affairs, however, could not possibly subsist without the most 
injurious consequences to the commerce of the nation, which was at length 
.-iliiiost entirely confined to the transfer of the jiroductions of otlier countries: 
a kind of trade peculiarly exposed 1^ contingencies, and espei’ialiy to the 
hazards of war. Tho moat wealthy of the merchants became iliscdntentcil 
with an administration which involved them in such expensive contests : and 
nothing hut the love of their country, in which they had the privilege of 
t.iking jMirt in public affairs, prevented them from seeking a more prosperous 
pl.icc of residence. The great burden of taxation, and tlie multitude and 
expcnsivenes.s of their indispensable wants, compelled the Dutch to pay the 
closest attention even to the smallest profits: their exjicnditurc in their wars, 
their excellent institutions for the jioor, and their well-paid instructors, are 
sufficient proofs th.it they knew how to make a luihle use of tlieir gains. 

In the naval engagement off the Doggerbank, A. D. J7><l,thc world 
saw with astonishment their display of national honour and patriotism : hut 
it was altogether impossible that the Dutch, whose army now containnl only 
twenty-eight thousand men who had never seen fire, together with nine 
thous.md Swiss and Uerniaiis, and a fleet of <»nly twenty shijis, should prose¬ 
cute a war against the power of Great Britain, with the same success ns 
when they had ten ships of the line more than the English, and when tho 
licriies of the house of Orange fought at the ht‘ad of tlieir iirniies, with tho 
military |irowcss that distinguished them, in the cause of liberty. 

_ A great ferment took place in the interior: the wealthy arid republican 
i-itir.eiis saw, with indignation, that the affairs of the stale were rondiicteil 
by the nobility, who were attached to the Orange party, and were, for llio 
most part, involved in debt; and disronteiit loosened the ties of eonridonce, 
which had hitherto held together the inlialiitants of tlie cities and tliose of 
the country in the different provinces, ns well ns the whole commonwealth 
of Holland. This dissatisfaction, however, proved, tliat the lo\e of liberty 
w.'is not extinguished; and rendered it prolmhle that, if this n.'it ion were 
destined to fall under a foreign yoke, the most noble p.irl of the community 
would follow the example given by the Tlioceaiis, (as their iiiu'estors design¬ 
ed to do on the invasion of their country W Lsuuis XIV,) and that their 
territory, the greatest monument of human labour, would become the prey 
of the waves. 


Gebmant. 

Having given you some account of t^e Dutch republic, allow me now to 
direct your attention, very briefly, to the circles qf Germany—tlieir |>opiila- 
tion and resources.—There are few subjects less understood, in the present 
day, in England more especially; and as ^his department of Euro|ie was 
destined to act a very conspicuous part, in aftertimes, in the great drama of 
European ralitics, you wiU find an attention to what I am about to say, 
very useful to you, in assisting you when you come to enter upon tho history 
of the French rerolution. 

The ancient body of the German empire continoes to be held together, 
in appearance, by the formularies of the golden bull, the regulations of tlie 
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imperial elective compacts, the peace of Westphalia, the decrees of the diet, 
the ordinations of the imp^al tribunals, and the relics of/he feudal system. 

All the princes of the empire who possess territories which were repre¬ 
sented in the council of princes at the diet of 1582, have also at this d^ 
seat and vote in that assembly, either in person or by their deputies, 'fti 
counts, prelates and cities do not vote individually, but by their benches. 
The elei'tors, princes and cities, constitute three colleges : the Protestant 
states fonn a separate body, of which the elector of Saxony, although him- 
aelf a Catholic, is the head ; because that office is permanently attached to 
the ^verning family of the electorate. The directorship of the eonoctive 
diet is vesteii in the archbishop of lifayence. The emperor appeints one of 
the princes as principal commissary, and nominates some jurist, well verseil 
in the laa-a of tlie empire, as his colleague. 

The diet is opened by an imperi.al proposition : decrees of the court, which 
are witliin the province of the ]irincipa] commission, representations, nro- 
)HMals, references of the states and notes from the powers, are laid liefore 
the imperial directors of the arch-chancerj', who issue a dictatur, proceed to 
adopt a reiMliitinn, to open the pmtocol, to collect the votes, and to frame a 
corresp^ding decree, which is finally laid before the emperor for his acceiit- 
nncc. Each college assembles sep.arately : the comitial deputies have no dis- 
eretionnl vote or jaiwers, but on all occasions receive positive instructions 
trom tlieir rcs|iective courts. All difrcrenc.es of opinion in the coUeges are 
recoriled in the judgment, in case the dissidents require it. The emperor 
may either r.it ify or reject this judgment as he thinks fit: hut when the col¬ 
leges arc .Iivi.lc, ill tiicir opinions, the stales will not allow him to exercise 
till- pi ll liege of i|,.ciiliiig between them. 

Itiisincss of an impoi-tant and complicated or secret nature, may be con- 
iliij tpil or prepared by a rommission appointed by the empire: but there 
till ex^t a Iiunilier ot undecided judicial questions relating to its formation. 

winch can in any manner lie construed to relate to religion, or 
in rel.itioii to u hicli the states do not choose to be considered as an united 
lioily. cither the parties^ separate themselves, or each inilividual insists upon 

mi. ’Jlcil’‘'TJ. P«'ffress of tlio pul.lic business is totJjly 

1 , ‘•onnteriileas, interrocutions, secessions and endless cen¬ 
to ••oo'I'Icte the confusion ; and if the st.ates were as equal 

J.riu . lio lT V'lT*' “ of Poland, the decency and order of the 

forTca OM of^ r ‘ ‘•‘*';;l‘‘nre to the abuses and irregularitilre wl.icli. 

wliich iiii-hi n “i""^ I*" ‘ f imperfect legislation, and 

will, I, llllglll a, CMly 

the cninirc*'*Trr' >>' " representation in imniature of that of 

ihcrcX ; . *<'"'Vtul,on origiiiarty inevailed in every smereignty; 

the states «f the country, eonsistlJig of pr5«tk 


in imniature of that of 
in evc^’ soi ereignty ; 
consisting of prelates. 


tlie iniiicri-il.. .1 i i u-.uoi oy me execuuun or tne uecreesof 

‘VrtiT’r ^ 

find otiflitv V. Ut contiLin one million one hundred 

rJlKU ciVl Palatinate of the Rhine, the meet 

reliiriuiis "s Iiai e been conijiellcd to emigrate to America by 

noUc eoviri^^em c 1'"** PoHcy ^ts completely ieZ 

wid t£isc of Jill: ^c.'*'***!* i» tlian two hundred and eiglity thousand : 

mnd The wiuile revcl“'^ ^timated at two hundied ^7rixty 
of Aoriiis • tliat of It o"' ol**'*®^ may amount to nine or ten millions 

oi norms, that of IWana k computed at five, or including the salt works 
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nt «is ; that of tius I'datinnte at one million spireii liundred tliouitaiid ; and 
that of the WeatlHialian territoiiea at one million five hundred tliouaanil. 
The surface of Bavaria and the Upoer Palatinate contains seven hundred and 
twenty-nine ; that of the other territories two hundretl and forty square miles. 
The example of the neij(faboaring Dutch, and the in^uenoe or political con¬ 
siderations, (which prevented the exercise of so much oppression in a country 
to which Brandenbiii]^ had daims,) permitted and excited the most active 
exertions of Industry m the countries of Juliers and Berg. The Palatinates 
groaned under the keepers of the rolls; and Bavaria continued to suffer 
under all the prejudices of the middle ages. The treasuries of lioth countries 
were overinieimM with debts incurred by prodi^ity and t>ad idministra- 
tion. Bavaria h^ to pay twenty-five miUions of annual interest ; and hud 
in return the satisfaction of resounding the incessant praises of rich fbvuu- 
rites, women, ministers, and counsellors. This extraordinary expenditure 
was not occasioned by any disproportionate exertion of the powers of the 
country fur the purpcee or raising a formidable military force ; for the army 
of the Palatinate consisted of nut more than five thousand five hundred men, 
.-dthough that state had eleven generals in its pay : the Bavarian tnatps 
amounted to eighteen thousand men, who were distributed in thirty regi¬ 
ments, but this state had some field-marshals-genend in commission, and 
the corps of officers constituted nearly a fourth of the whole army ; and it 
was thought necessary, on account of a few vessels on the Rhine, to establish 
an admiimty. The income of tlie convents in Bavaria is estimated at two 
millions. 

The electoral territories of Saxony arc of nearly equal extent with those 
of Bavaria. But while the latter country contains only one great and thirty- 
nine smaller cities,' the former contains eigbteeu of great or coiisideraltle 
magnitude, two hundred and six of moderate size, and two millions two liiiii- 
dred thousand inhabitants. The princes who luire the name of Frederivk 
Augustus, left the country burthened with a debt of twenty-six luilliuiis of 
rix-doUars: but the excellent arrangements of the states, and the regularity 
of the ruling prince, enabled the electorate to diminish its debt by at least 
one million two hundred thousand annually ; and with llio remaining six 
millions two hundred thousand furnished by the revenue, to maintain a suit¬ 
able court, a well-organized government, and a military force proportionate 
to the circumstances of the country. The army was high-spirited, and bril¬ 
liant in its appearance, and was augmented in proportion to tlic graduid re¬ 
duction of the debt, until its numbers amounted to twenty-five tliousoud. 
The soil of the electorate is not uniformly fertile, and its situation between 
Austria and Prussia, together with the profusion of Frederick A ugustus the 
First and of Brilfal, had subjected the inhabitants to numerous miseries: but 
they surmounted oU their difficulties, restored their country to prosperity 
by their admirable industry and good management, and distinguisLed them¬ 
selves above all the other nations of Germany in the cultivation of the 
sciences, and the refinement of their language and manners. 

The rii^toral territories of Brunswick are generally speaking, of inferior 
quality with regiud to natural fertility ; but are among the number of those 
in which the paternal care of the government has done mucli to comjiensate 
for the penury of nature. Since the absence*of the reigning f^ily, tl>e 
abates or oCuntry maintain an autliority which, in the must important 
poitieiifaua, is bene^ially exerted ; and the degrqp of freedom which is eii- 
Jgyed, preoervsa among the inhabitants an attachment to their country. 
The troops, wMdi are snfiicaently paid, cCurageoua and well commanded, 
amqunt to twenty thousand ; a number which is not unreasonably great in 
propoMton to a population of seven hundred thousand. The inhabit^ts are 
more dnHMrona thim ow»ld be expected in a country of which extensive dis¬ 
tricts OMMht ef irreclaimable heath ; and which, if it were not for the an¬ 
nual million produced by the mines in the Hartz, would with great difficulty 
furnish a revenue of finir millions eight hundred thousand fiorins. 

The deelorate of Mayenoe, comprising a surface of one hundred and 
twenty-five aqunre miles, contains three hundred aUB twenty thousand iii« 

VoL. III. L 
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habitantH, and posscBses a revenue, nriaing from customs ni^ from territorial 
imiHMts, of one million five hundred thousand florins, ft maintains some 
thousands of troons; and, as is usual in .the armies of such states, a great 
number of generals. , ,, 

The income of the elector of Troves is scarcriy one-third ns large as that 
of the last-mentioned prince ; and about two hundred and ten thousand 
florins of his revenue are furnished by Augsburg and EUwangen. 

The electorate of Cologne is so situated, with respect to Holland and 
Westphalia, that it is capable of becoming a state of political importance. 
Its revenue, including its receipts from Munster, is estimated at one million 
two hundred thousand florins. * 

The subjects of the landgrave of IIeBse-C.issel, who is also count of Hanau, 
may amount to nearly five hundred thousand ; and liis revenue to three mil¬ 
lions. AValdcck is lii's fief, and is still suhject to a number of mortgages for 
pcciiiiiniy loans. He has also the prospect of inheriting, at some future time, 
that part of tlic county of Schaumburg which still belongs to the counts and 
mdile lords of the I.ippc. 

The last mcnlioneil prince, if it had not licen for the division of territory 
made by l‘hilip the Magiiaiiimoiis, in the spirit of the sixteenth contiiry. 
woiihl still have possessed the income derived from Hesse-Honihurg, amount¬ 
ing to one hundred thousand rix-d(dl.ars, as weil as that of Hesse-IlarniHtadt. 
’I'lie landgrave of this territory has a revenue of one million one hundred and 
fiflv thousand florins, with wliieh he maintains his court, and six thousand 
Mefi disripliiied troops. Hut the landgrave Maurice still further weakened 
the < 'assel branch of the family, in order to furnish a younger son with a 
court and government at Khei'nfels and Itotbenhurg, Philip the brother of 
the landgrave Charles, augmented the family of Hesse with a very fruitful 
hraiich wliicli has the title of Pliilipsthal. 

The dmiiiiiions <d' Wiirtenburg are extremely fertile, and inliahited by a 
people <d' iiricoininoii industry : the duke governs according to ihe laws, by 
H'liicli the ancestors of his siilijects and the vencralde states of the country 
l■llllesvou^cd to liiiiil or prevent the exercise of ariiitrary jiower. The po- 
piil.it ion of this state amounts to five hundriHl and sixty or six hundred thou¬ 
sand , and the reviuiiie to about three millions of florins. 

Tlie two dukes of Meckleriburg have about tno millions two hiimired thou¬ 
sand subjects. 'J’lic income of the duke of Mecklenliurg 8cliw<>rin amounts 
to about three hundred thousand rix didlars, and that of the duke of Meck- 
leiiliiirg St relitx to one hundred thousand. ’I'he states of tlii-se dominions 
inaiiit.-iin, with the utmost solicitude, those rights which in other parts of the 
enijiire are so much neglected ; and eomplaiii that the claims of their sove¬ 
reign on the Kavarinn siicri*ssion have Invn satisfied at their oxjiense, hy the 
■iiijiisliiiieiits tliroHii in the w.ay of apiieals from his tribunals. 

rile iircliliishop of Salxbiirg, the only person of his dignity who is not also 
an eli‘ctor, most lament that the iiious weakness of his predecessor, misled 
hy the artifices of st'lfisli agents, should have deprived his delightful hills of 
II valtiiible |iarl of thi-ir laipulation, amounting to twenty-five or thirty thou- 
s.iud industrious indiviiliials, who have been compelled to abandon their 
iiiitive <x>iiiitr> , in order to preserve the privilege of worshipping God accord¬ 
ing to their ronsciences. I'he arcfibishop now governs umiut two hundred 
tlioiisiiml persons, and his revenue is estimated at about one million of florins. 

His iieiglilHiiir, the prorost <if Herehtholdsgaden, has about five tbouaaud 
siibjm'ts, who iiilinbit the shores of a picturesque lake; some of them are 
eniployed in the preparation of Valt, and others in the manufacture of some 
trifle which find a market in the Eaat Indiee. 

_But the circle of Swabia alone contains four apiritual and thirteen temporal 
prmem: nineteen imperial prelates, twenty-six independent counts and lords, 
*11. imperial cities: it would be impossible even to name them 

all in the course of lei brief a survev. 

The im|wrial ritim enjoyed a high decree of proaperity, as long as the 
commerce l^ween Veni«x» and the North was carrieu on by way of Augs¬ 
burg and Nnrembiirg • but the .altcnttiun whicli lias taken place aluoe Venire 
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and Egypt yielded to the maritime powers, in consequence of the discovery 
of the pasBR^ hy the Cape of Good Hope ; together with the oligarchal op¬ 
pressions which have in many instances destroyed the spirit of the citizens, 
the injurious effects of Catholic ahd Protestant intolerance, and all the petty 
policy of the numerous municipd governments, have destroyed their import¬ 
ance. Those communities of mtizens so proud of their independence; those 
vigilant sod undaunted defenders of the municipal rights ; those members of 
the empire who were so seslously engaged in efforts to ennoble their condi¬ 
tion and to increase their opulence ; are lost amid the crowd of powerful and 
warlike princes, and scarcely to be noticed in Frankfort, Hamburg, and other 
ti’wns or inferior importance. 

Frankfort has been said to hold the same place with regard to Germany, 
as Dantzic to Poland: she enriches herself at the expense of those nobles 
and |HH>ple whose luxuriia demand a supply of foreign commodities ; by which 
means millions are accumulated yi a town containing only tliirty thousand 
inhabitants ; ^e fieople of Germany, however, sell scarcely a tenth (Uirt so 
much to foreigners as they purchase from them. Hamburg is more than 
three times as large os Frankfort; and, as it is a sea-port, its speculatiiuia 
are liolder and more extensive. Denmark contended ng.ninKt its freedom. 
Holland envied its commerce; and its internal tranquillity w:is freqiientiv 
disturbed by contests for power between the senate and the people: but all 
these difficulties were overcome by the perseverance, industry, and intelli¬ 
gence of its inhabitants. Of the three cities which still recall the ineinory of 
the great Hanseatic league, Hamburg is by far the most imiiortant. Liibcck, 
the second of these towns, which maintained a long struggle with the north¬ 
ern crowns for the dominion of the Italtir, .md was frequently obliged to 
contend for the preservation of its independence, was not more than half as 
powerful as Hamburg: and Bremen, the third in iinport:ince, by its acti\o 
and successful industry, maintained and enriched a population nearly eqii.d 
to that of Genet a. • 

If these considerable cities and countries, together with all those Hhich 
we li.ave nut mentioned, had directeil the whole iiiHuence of their population 
mill opulence to the attainment of one common object, what an enipire ami 
people would Germany exhibit! External influence has however succeedeil, 
by means of tlie must strenuous exertions, in preventing such on union from 
taking place, and in licstowing, on an impotent uristociai:y, the name of 
German freedom. Both the |iulitical importaiua* of the empire, and the 
liberty of its inhabitants, have suffered in consequence of this abuse : yet the 
multiplicity of capitals has been favourable to the pursuits of industry ; and 
ho long .as the only question continues to lie, « hetlicr the ]ieople shall ho 
governed by hereilitary princes or by deputies, the preference will be found 
to be due to the liirmer ; because the latter are only intent upon employing 
their transitory (lower for their private interests. 

Denmark, a kingdom which formerly gave laws to all Scandinavia, and 
which, including Norway and Holstein, is superior in extent to the monar¬ 
chy of Austria, has lost a great part of its (Hiwer during a long period of 
peace, under the sway of a succession of weak though benevolent prima-s. 
The preservation of the national reputation and the foundutkiu of its pnis- 
lierity, are to be ascribed to the excellent administrations of the elder and 
youi^er counts Bemstorf. The former conferred a must essential benefit 
on his country ; inasmuch as, after the death o(the czar, Peter 111., wlio as 
duke of Holstein had threatened the inde;iendenre of Denmark, he maiiagisl, 
by negotiation, to extirpate this root of i^rjictual contention and destriictiic 
wars, just at the moment when the ducal family smxieedeil to the supremo 
power in the greatest monarchy of the earth : the whole of Holstein was 
transferred to the court of Denmark ; which, in return, gave uu Oldenburg 
and Delmenhorst. These last hereditary estates of the kings of Scandinavia 
and of the future czars, are inhabited by almiit seventy-five thousand indivi¬ 
duals, and yield an annual produce of scarcely four hundred tlioiisand florins: 
the court of Petersburg liestoweil them on a younger branch of that family 
which reside-at E iliii .iml adiniiiUtcr. the ..cctilarii'ed bishoprick <>f Luhvck 
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liut cvoii inclutliiif; Hobtein^ the population of Denmark scarcely exceeds 
two millions, and its revenues nine millions of florins: and hence the ibrt^ 
thousand troops and the twenty ships of the line which constitute its mili¬ 
tary and naval force, cannot tic kept in* activity during a few campaigns 
without sulniidiary aids- 

Most nations have failed to reach an elevation commensurate with their 
resources: hut Sweden, on the contrary, has sunk into a state of torpor, the 
elTect of exertions dispro|H>rtiunate to her strength. While other nations 
a|i|H‘iir sciurely worth]^ of the good fortune which has attended them, Swe¬ 
den, by her spirit and intelligence, raised herself to a pitch of political great- 
ness, for hvyuiid the power of her resources to maintain: even whe& fortune 
at length deserted tlie arms of this nation, slie strove, during a long course 
of years and amidst the turbulence of faction, to heal the wounds inflicted 
by her own heroic spirit; and when at length she had lost every thing of 
u'liicli it UBS ill tlie ]Miwer of adversity to deprive her, slie retained the es¬ 
teem of Europe, the rcmemhrauce of her liumier greatness, and an internal 
eonvieliun of tlie jiossibility of rerovoriug her lost imjiortanee. 

'I'lie iHipiilatiuii of Sweden, lunounting to about three millions, is capable, 
oiider a iirudeiit administration, of 6up|H>rting an army of fifty thousand 
men ; mill of providing efleetiial means for the prosecution of such wars as 
may lie necessary to maiiitiiin the iiidepeudcuce of the worthy successors of 
the (iiistaviises. This country is deficient only in that commodity of which 
merit is so frtH|iiciitly destitute, namely, in money ; but even this instrument 
IS allainable by the pursuits of industry and eoiiinieree, and by an able and 
■isskIiioiis attention to the political circumstances ol foreign courts. 


LETTER XI. 


V tew o/ the off alts ofUtvai ItrilatH—Vommeneemenl anti Progress of the 
.1 inertcan witr, A. If. I77.'>—8 


As 11 s ibe peace ol IJo.l, France paid to (Ireat Britain ninety-five thousand 
poiinil.s, ..lerling, as a romiiensatioii for the i.shuidsiu the West Indies, which 
liail been wrested (rom her during the late w.ar, and wliieb were now restored 
III her , mill the forllier siini of six buiiilreil ami seventy tboiisand pounds, 
its a r,iiisoni for tin- prisoiiias of war. The king devoteil bis share of the 
laptiires. nmouiitiiig to six litiiiilred and ninety thousand |H>iinds, to the pu- 
blie (uiiiU. Ill a lew days afterwards, tile Rank of England paid for the re¬ 
newal of its eharter. one liiiiidred and ten tliousanil [miinde, and the East 
India roiiipaiiy engaged to pay an annual eontrihution of four hundred 
tlioiisiuiil iioiiikU from the prodiiee of its conquests. The national debt was 
dimiiiisbed about ten miliioiis in the space of twelv'e years; and of the re¬ 
maining one liiiiidred and tiviuity-iiiiie millions, a fiinueil stock was created 
to tlie iiiiioiint ot one liiiiidn‘d and twenty-four, paying interest. The sources 
ol public pros|K‘rity were now liushandtul, and inc^rulahly increased by new 
iiianiifiH-tiires, the progress of tlve eoloiiies and the dominion of the sea. La¬ 
bour rose in vidue. aim lu'came a premium for the increase of population, by 
which the iminbcni of those who had emigrated or fidleo in war were soon 
reimired. 

Kram tbb |H*riiMl w e may d-ite a tiew era in the science of Agriculture in 
Kiiglaiitl. Ot forti -two 11111110118 of aeres, which the country is computed to 
I'oiitatii, eight niiltioiis and a lodf yielded as much corn, in productive sea¬ 
sons, as would sulliee for the niaiiiteiiaiice of five millions of its population 
during five years. All the soil of the ceuntr)’ became more productive, in 
proportion as greater wUeiition w,,s paid to accommodate the mode of eul- 
ture to the cireunistaiiees ofe.irh |eirtiriilar district. The incredible increase 
of pasturage, in thirty >eais, dooblod the exportation. The ordinary annual 
produce 01 wiml vra, cstuiiateil at 0111 ’ iiuliioi! tm* bundled thousand pounils 
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sterling ; and the manufacture of this commodity quintripled itii value, and 
iriivc employment to one million and a half of persons. In the year 17.16, Ire* 
llind sent four hundred and Sfty tht^sand ells of linen to the fairs, statedly 
held in July and October, in the city of Cheater ; and in the year 1771, Uiu 
<|ii:iiitity was doubled: and this was only hidf the quantity manufacturiMl. 
J'lie itigh price of the necessaries of life, and the unequal distribution of 
certain taxes, having diminished the manufacture of cloth in England, thnso 
<it' Sriitland, which in the year 17‘^, amounted to only three millions ik ells, 
III IT.S9, pr^uced more than ten millions eight hundred thousand. 

'riio*newJy acquired province of Canada yielded furs to the amount of 
three hundred thousand, and the colonies thus supplictl the materials for thu 
i.i.iiiiifacture of hats. The various mines of iron, steel, copper, and tin, af¬ 
forded employment in various ways for four hundred thousand persons; and 
the exiKirtatiun of these articles, after supplying the iiome consumption, 
amounted to the annual value of six bundrea thousiuid pounds. Forty thoii- 
saiid persons worked in the mines of Cornwall; and as many more in the 
lead, cupper, and coal works, in other iiarts of the kiiigilom. A prodigious 
number of families are supported by tne manufactures of Shetheld, Leeds, 
anil other towns, in iron and steel. The coal mines of Newcastle extend 
mure than half a mile under the sea, and a thousand vessels are employed 
III conveying their produce. The herring fishery, wliicli hud tieen encouraged 
liy a premium, annually producod one Tiundrcil and fifty thousand barrels. 
The fisheries on the banks of Newfoundland, were carried 011 by the labour 
of twenty thousand persons, and the produce in sidt fish amounted to four 
liuiulred thousand pounds, sterling. The whole ex|>ort trade of England 
adianced from six millions and a half, sterling, which was its amount in thu 
icigii of queen Anne, to sixteen millions in the year 177.7, mid at the latter 
periiHl, the quantity of metallic specie in circulation, exclusive of the paper 
currency was eighteen millions. Although the commerce with Kurope was 
neglected fur that witii Araericji, yet the trade carried on with Uermaiiy 
sometimes amounted to eight hundred thousand iiounds, sterling. 'I'lie ca¬ 
pital invested in tlie \W‘st Indies, consisting ot estates, slaves, and hiiild* 
mgs, was, at this time estiinateil at thirty millions, and tliu auiiual prudnee 
III sugar, rum, coffee, X'c. &c. was about four iiiilliuns. 

These statistical statements, my dear son, 1 have given with the «iew of 
enabling you to judge of the resources of the country at a moment wiien slie 
was Cidled ii|Hm by the impolicy of her rulers to |iliiiigc into lui uiiuatiirul 
war witli tlie memliers of lier own empire —a war coinnieiiced in rasliness 
.iiiil folly—[lerwevcreil in through a spirit of infiituatiun—and terminating 
III discomfiture and disgrace. 'I'o this sulijcct, permit me now to direct yuur 
.ittentioii. 

-X skirmisli with a iHnly of troops whom general Gage iiad ordered to take 
possession of the magazines at I.exington, u as the coniinenceuient of »|m>u 
war; and Gage priwlaimed martial law, A. D. 177.7. The beginning of the 
■'•■iitest was uiiiinated. The Americans exerted themselves in every possible 
way, to enlist Canaila in tlieir cause, either by persuasion or force; and 
man attack u)iun Qiiclwc, their general, Montgomery fell ; while on the 
■•ther hand, the English laid siege to Uustun, and burned C'liarlestuwii. IVr- 
ceiving tliat the existence of their coiintsy was It stake, tlie Aiiiericaiis now 
uave (XMuiistcncy to their cause, by adopting a regular fiirm of coiistitiitioii. 
I'he latter, liowever, wss the work of years, and wOs destined to undergo \a- 
rsous modifications, not merely arising from|he action and reaction of parties, 
hut because it was necessary on one hand to give an extremely popiil^ form 
V*. K^vernment to a tieople which was summimed to face ileatli in the <-ausu 
ol liberty : and on ttie other, because it was impossible to submit sucli mea¬ 
sures as appeared necessary in a season of public danger, to the approliatiou 
of the multitude. With regard to the prominent features uf thu coiistitii- 
|>oii, one |irinriplc was every where predominant; hut the various repub¬ 
lican States were distiiiguislieii by slight shades of difference with regard 
i<> fi'riii, lint all eiiilc'ii oured to extile the energies ofsthe pcuple hj cnthu- 
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■iann, and to direct their exertions by the aiaturo deliberations of the 
Gonf^ress. 

Apprehending that the contest woul^ require a greater force to be called 
into action, than the country could conveniently supply. Great Britain con¬ 
cluded subsidiary treaties with the landgrave or Hesse Casael, the duke of 
Brunswick, the princes of Anhalt and Waldeck, and the margrave of Ans- 
pach, for a certain number of their troops. Treaties of this kind were by no 
means unusual; but the present occasion rendered them remarkable from 
the circumstance of the remoteness of the contracting powers from the 
theatre of war; and still more from the natural love of freedom yrhicSl inter¬ 
ested the virtuous individuals of all countries in the cause of the Americana. 
Many awaited the result of the contest in anxious expectation, fearful lest 
these regular troo|>8 should be found to (KisBess an overwhelming superiority 
over a mere militia. But America fought for her own children: and the 
result deiiionstrated that only the greii^.est commanders—^men possessed of 
coiiragL—luoiustomed to victory, and embarked in a popular warfare, are 
fonipeteiit to avail themselves of the highest species of tactics. The Ame¬ 
rican war was conducted in so extriuirdiiiary a manner, as to lead many to 
sup|Mtse that tlie commanders of the British forces were induced to protract 
tlie »>ntcst from selHsti motives; others contended, that the spirit of party ren- 
dertKl them iiica|udde of prosecuting the war with energy and vigour, affirm¬ 
ing tiiut it was rattier a ministerial than a popular quarrel; while some attri¬ 
buted its roiitinuaiice and protraction to the talents of Washington, who was 
vested with the command of tlie American forces, and to the aggregate 
|Hiwer of the colonies, adducing instances from history to prove that every 
great luition had ac4{iiirud its freedom, as soon as it despaired of attaining 
it liy any other means. 

'1 he expedition of tlie English against Charlestown, and the siege of Que- 
Ikso were not jirodiictive of any benefuial results; and all the colonies of 
Nortli America now united themselves in a general confederation for the 
preservation of their independence. Tho court of Versailles, ever vigiliuit 
of its own political interests, and conformably to its usual policy of sup¬ 
porting ihc » caker party in all their contests against the power of its rivals, 
on the lieus of this occurrence, resolved ojienly to adopt the cause of tho 
Aiiieric.ans, uhich it h.-id hitherto only favoured in secret ; and to deliver 
the iiai igation of the seas and the commerce of the world from tiie prepon¬ 
derance. or rather the absolute control of the British flag. But a still more 
cxtraordiiiary specUii-lc was exhibited in the conduct of the king of Spain 
who, idthoiigh the sovereign and ojipressor of South America, united his 
arms to those ot fiance in order to promote the establisliment of a free state 
in the northern division of the cunlinent. But to do justice to the subject 
It will he nei'ossary to go a little into the detail of the military and political 
ocriirrciices connecteil with this unfortunate war. 

The American congress resumed its sittings at Philadelphia, May loth 
177,t, and mciisiires were adopted for the issue of a p.aper currency for tlui 
mi)i|M>rt of the army, on the security of the United Culoiiies ; a name now 
first ndoptml to designate the American states. They prohibited all sup- 
Jibes to the British fisheries in Newfoundland, with a view of retaliating up¬ 
on 4• rent Britain for the flihery hills; and so decisive was the blow they 
thereby dirm-ted against the trade, that the greater number of British sliips 
were forciNl to return home uidadened. Ajiprised of the approach to New 
York of the British troops that ,w’erc intended for the subjugation of ilio 
province of Mnssachusets, it was recommended to the inhal,it.nt . nut to op- 
jNiee an ineffectual resistMce, but by retiring from the place to exposo the 
troojM to every inconvenience; the consequence trf which was, that tLe com- 
niemsl town of Boston was almost entirely deserted. 

Towards the end of May, three Briti^ generals, Howe, Burgovnc and 
1 linion, nrriveu nt lltisUiii, with n Isii^' roinfiirccttitiiit of iixiops. iiicludifiir 
^vctiu fruiii Irolaml ; iiml the harbour was likowtso filled with 

ilritibh of w.ii «1 ho coutiueiitul t’oii^ivbs pulsed li rvibulutioii id iJiiiiCg 
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declaring the compact diaaolved between the crown and the people of Mas- 
siciiiiscte, by thewiolation of the charter obtained from William and Mary ; 
and thev recommended it to them to proceed to the election of n governor, 
assistants, and house of assembly, conformable to the original terms of their 
charter. About the same time they passed resolutions with a view of ob¬ 
structing supplies both of provisions and money to the British army ; cre¬ 
ated a post-office, and appointed Benjamin Franklin its director; in all 
which they considered themselves to be fully justified by the undityriiised 
hostility of the British government. One of the measures which congress 
at this moment adopted, and the wisdom of which was fully justified in the 
the rcsult.vwas the unanimous appointment of George Wi^ington to the 
rank and station of commander-in-chief of the American forces. This illus¬ 
trious ]iatriot was then in his forty-fourth year, and well known to his isnin- 
trvmen, not leas by his many private virtues, than by the military skill and 
diplomatic ability which he had evinced in the course of the seven years’ 
uar. Nohiv declining pecuniary remuneration at this arduous crisis of his 
country’s fa'te, he left it to his fellow citizens afterwards to appreciate the 
value of his services—a conduct which drew from congress an immediate 
resolution “ that they would maintain, assist, and adhere to him, with their 
“ lives and fortunes, in the cause of American liberty." Having modestly ex¬ 
pressed a distrust of his talents, and of the little experience he hod yet had 
in military affairs, entreating the utmost indulgence of his constituents, he 
pntceeded to visit the different cnm(>s that had been formed throughout the 
country, and was everywhere received with joyous acclamations. Wanl, 
I'litiiain, Schuyler, Montgommery, Lee, and Gates, were alioat the same 
time invested with subordinate commands. Lee and Gates were Englishmen 
by birth. 

Aiioiit this time general Gage issued a proclamation, offering, in the king’s 
name, a pardon to all who should lay down their arms and immcsliatcly re¬ 
turn to their occupations, with the exceptions of Samuel Adams and John 
llantxwlc ; and declaring, that all who should not lu-cept <if this prtiffered 
mercy would lie treated :ia traitors and rebels. It also proclaimed martial 
law, till the laws were restored to their due efficacy. But so little was this 
•lociimeiit regarded, that Mr. Hancock was chosen president of the conti¬ 
nental congress. 

On the morning of June 10th, the English were alarmed by a cannonade 
of the king’s ships, and on examining its direction, were siirprisod by the 
:ippearam-e of a redoubt and other works thrown up in the niglit, on an emi¬ 
nence situated on a |>eninsula to the north of Boston, and within the dis¬ 
tance of gun-shot of It, called Bunker’s Hill. A cannonade also commenced 
from the town ; but the provincials had taken rare to secure themselves 
from its effects. A detachment under general Howe was debarked on 
Charles River, to drive them from their station. 'J’he British troo|M as- 
ceiiiled the bill untill they came within a short distance of the Americans, 
and as tlie troops approached the works, so hot a fire was opened ti|MUi them, 
that they were thrown into confusion, and for a short time general Howe 
was left almost alone. The troops, however, soon rallied, and rushing upon 
tlie American works with fixed Imyonets, they forced them in eve^ quarter. 
’I’he Americans retreated to Cambridge without much loss ; but in this af¬ 
fair, which is said to have been conducted wilSi more spirit than military 
skill, the loss of the British was two hundred and twenty-six kiil^, and 
eight hundreil and twenty-eight wounded, including nineteen ctimmissioned 
officers among the kilitxl, and seventy anjong the wounded. That of the 
Americans was returned at four hundrra a .id fifty. In the conflict, Charles¬ 
town, situated at the foot of Bunker’s Hill, and whudi had been occupied 
"liy a party of the Americans, was set on fire, and burnt to the ground. Thus 
terminated this dear-bought, and, in the end, this fruitless victory. 

In the beginning of July, general Washington arrived at the camp before 
Boston, which, notwithstaiMng its deficiency of every kind of stores, the 
English bad mode no attempt to molest; but Washington contented him¬ 
self with continuing the blouade, and accustoming h|s undisciplined troops 
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to the futq^ea of a militaury life. The Americans threw up works on another 
hill on therr own side of Oharlestown-neck ; and securingr their posts with 
Htroi^ redoubts, whilst they extended their lines to the fbrtifieations on 
Boston-neck, tb^ held the British troops closely invested In the peninsula, 
and rendered their situation very uncomfortable. The troops suffered much 
from sickness and scarcity of provisions; which last could cmly be supplied 
from England, and that at a vast expense; for of'the great quantities that 
were sent, only a small proportion arrived ^e and fit for use. The blockade 
continued through the year, during which nothing more occurred in Uiis 
quarter that is worthy of reo^. General Gage returned to England in the 
month of October, and the chief command of the army devolved in general 
Howe. 

All the colonies now began to act with open hostility against the British 
government. Lord Dunmure, the governor of Virginia, found it necemary 
to abandon the province, and take refuge with his family on board a ship of 
war. lieing afterwards joined by a few Myalists, and some runaway negroes, 
he fi/uippea a small marine force, with which, during the summer and au¬ 
tumn, he carried on a desultory warfare along the coast of Virginia. 

Gn the Oth .luly, the congress published a declaration of the causes which 
had induc^ the rolonista to take up arras. Tliey disclaimed every intention 
of calling in foreign aid, or of dissolving the union between Great Britain 
and America, and which they sincerely wished to see restored. This was 
followed bv an address to the inhabitants of Great Britain ; another to the 
prople of Ireland ; and a petition to the king. Had there been any dispo¬ 
sition, at this time, im the part of the British government to concede to the 
wishes of the colonists, a reconciliation might have been readily effected ; 
hut.the op|Hirtiuiity was lust, and unhappily it never returned. 

J he first military manceuvre of Washington, in the spring campaign of 
1770, strongly evinced his abilities. As soon as liis army was recruited, he 
miule a movement as if intending to attack Boston. The attempt, however, 
was inerely a feint; and the garrison of that town discovered, to their great 
Bstonisbraent, that in one night he had fortified the whole chain of Gorchester 
frustrate every attempt at regaining them on the part of the 
liritMli, he had chained together hogsheads filled with stones, to roll down 
the heads of the ussailants. In consequence of this masterly stroke of 
the enemy, Boston and its harbour became untenable ; and Washington en¬ 
tered the town in triumph, where he found immense quantities of valuable 
sUiros, ilie barracks uninjured, and cannon fit for sari'ice. In fact, he found 
Uie place, upon the whole, unproved rather than injured by the possession of 
tlic royal army. The luqies and efforts of Congress, and of the colonists in 
generri, were encouraged by tliis event, even in Canada, where they had 
most decijiied. Gencrid .Arnold erecteil batteries on the shores of St. Iaw- 
rence, and set fire to a number of houses in the neighbourhood. I>uring five 
months the bhickailo of (.luebec was kept up without intermisaMin, until a 
imring sally of general Carleton drove the besiegers back in great confusion. 

Arout the month of April, large reinforceniente of troops anived from both 
England and Iroland ; and a detachment from general Howe, and another of 
roreign trou^ having auginenUNl the army of Canada to tiurteen Utouaand 
ineri, gene^ Carleton pumied the route of the Americans to Trois Rivieres, 
* viU^ B^t half-way hetkean Montreal and Quebec. Hero a body of 
**.?’'?* »*"’ "dvanoed division of the British troops under 

general Burgoyne, was repulsed with great loss. The provin- 
^ 5^"** « ““d" the neceouty of evacuating Moatroal and. 

tort at. John, and, crossing tU lake Champlain, static^ theraselTes at 
issTMa^pointp Hhsre the llntiah commADder allowed them to occupy their 
poe^ for the preeeatp uumoleated. 

campaign opened Uiu auspiciously for Britain in the north, an 
f V * ** '►HmtabUrii her authority in the south. The governora 

® conuderahle iqiint of loyalty, but that the Mends of 
lintain were enraid tq. discover thw aentimeate; end that if a |iewerful 
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force were sent from the mother-country to co-operate with them, tliey 
Mould immedi^ely attach themselves to her cause. In conseiiuence of this 
information, an armament was provided, and placed under tlie command of 
sir Henry Clinton and sir Peter Parker, with instructions to proce^ to 
North Carolina, from the loyalists of whi(^ the most sanguine expectations 
H ere entertained. 

The fleet anchored off Cape Fear on the twenty-third of May; but findin;; 
that nothing could be attempted upon Virginia, general Clinton determiiieil 
to attack the city of Charlestown, and the fleet again anriiorcd off tlie har 
of that town. On the twenty-eighth of June, the Bristol nnd Experiment, 
eaeff of fifty guns, advanced across the bar, to attack the fort on t^ulliraii's 
Island. A most furious cannonade now commenced from the shin|iing, nnd 
was returned with equal wai-mth from tlie fort. 'J'lie ships, after keeping n|i 
the Are till evening, slip^ied their cable.s, nnd retired from the scene of iic- 
tion ; but the Actieon of twenty-eight guns n-as unfortunately run aground, 
and set on fire. The design on diarlestou-n was lioH-et'er nliandoned, ami 
sir Peter Parker immediately set sail fur New York. This failure of an at¬ 
tack upon one of the principal colonies, jiroved c.\cecdiiigly iinfavouraltle to 
the British cause, by inspiring the Americans with additional animation. 
Congress expressed its high ap]>robation of tlie conduct of tlie officers who 
had so ably defended the fortress on Sullivan’s Island ; nnd tlie hopes of 
America naturally rising with her success, the state of V'irginia instructed 
their representative to move in Congress, that America he declared iiiileiien- 
dent. ’The debates on this subject were continued nearly a fortnight, .lohii 
Adams was the principal supporter in Congress of the declaration of inde¬ 
pendence. Oil this important question, however, he was strongly ojiposed hy 
Air. Dickenson, a person of temperate and pacific views. On the question 
being put, there ap|ieared six of the culunic.s to have voted on either side, 
and the delegates from Pennsylvania were equally divided. In Maryland 
the delegates had been instructed, hy a majority of seven counties to four, 
to oppose the question of inde|>endencc, nnd the)' acted confurmnlily to their 
instructions; l^t, having given in their votes, they s ithdrew from the as¬ 
sembly. They, however, became convinced ujion reffectioii that their con¬ 
duct in this respect was unwise. The dread oi being excluded from the ge¬ 
neral confederation, and of being reproached by the other states—|icrhn]i8 an 
apprehension of their resentment, all combineo to change their opinions, and 
gave a now turn to their conduct. These delegates were instructed to return 
to the Congress, and act in its deliberations as they thought m ould be most 
conducive to the interests of their country. 

The fatal day at length arrived, July 4th, when thirteen British colonies 
in America declared themselves free and inde|iendent states, abjuring all 
allegiance to the British crown, and renouncing all political connexion with 
that country. Of this imjiortant document, the declaration of imle|ieiidence, 
it maijr be gratifying to give you in this iiloce a summary of its contents. 
Thus It commences:— 

“ When, in the course of human events, it becomes necessary for one ]ienple 
“ to dissolve the political bonds which have conneided them with another, and 
“ to assume among the poH-ers of the earth, the separate and e«|nal station 
“ to which the laws of nature and of nnturu’| God entitle them, a decent 
“ respect to the opinions of mankind ref|uires that they should declare the 
“ causes that impel them to the separation." It then proceeds to state, that 
govemment being on institution for the liappine^ of the governed, whenever 
•it bemmes destructive of that end, it ought to Ih* dissolved. Having laul 
down this general rule, it proceeds to enumerate the facts mIiicIi, in the 
. opinion of Congress, prove the British govemment of their •■oloiiics to have 
lieen destructive of its end. They allege, that, in every stage of their iqi- 
pression, they had humbly petitioned the king for redress, but without effect. 

It is then declared, that “ a prince, whose character is thus marked hy every 
“ act which may define a tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free people."— 

" We have applied, say they, also to our British brethren ; we have reminded 
“ them of the circumstances of our emigration and settlement: we have 
Vot. HI. M 
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"ntpealed to their nAtire junliee and magnanimity, and conjured them, by 
“ the ties of our common kindred, to disavow those usurpst^ns wliiuh would 
“ inevitably interrupt oar connexion and correspondence: they have been 
" deaf to the voice of justice and of oonsanguinity; we must therefore acqui- 
“ eece in the ner.eii8ity which denounces our separation, and hold tliem, as we 
“ hold the rest of mankind—in war, enemies; in peace, friends.” The decla¬ 
ration thus concludes; 

“ >Ye, a|ipealing to the Supreme Judge of the world for the rectitude of 
“ oiir intentions, do, in the name and by the authority of the good people 
“ of these colonics, solemnly publish and declare, that these united colonies 
“ arc, and of right ought to lie, free and independent states; tha(, thdy are 
“ alisnlved from all allegiance to the Itritisli crown; that ail jiolitical con- 
“ nexion lietweeii them and the state of Great Britain is, and ought to be, 

“ totally dissolved ; and that they have full power to levy war, conclude 
“ peace, contract alliances, establish commerce, and do all other acts and 
“ tilings which independent states may oAright do. And, for the support of 
“ this declaration, with a firm reliance on the protection of Divine Frovi- 
“ dence, we miitiiidly pledge to each other, oua lives, our fortunes, and 
“ orH sacred honour." 

'I'lie deebaratinn of independence on the part of the Americans was the 
passing of the Ridiicoii; and the points in dispute remained to be settled 
only by the success of arms. The conduct of the war on the part of Great 
Itritain was now committed to general Howe ; and his brother, lord Howe, 
was to be sent out to him at Halifax, with reinforcements from England. 
'I'hey were also vested with joint power, as commissioners under lord North’s 
conciliatory bill, to effect a pacifeation between the mother-country and her 
colonies. General Howe, impatient of his brother’s delay, sailed from 
Hidifux on the lUh of June, and about the end of the month arrived at Sandy- 
book, near Now York, to which place lord Howe, finding he had left Halifax, 
followed him ; and on joining him his lordship was, to his inexpressible grief, 
made acquainted with the American declaration of independency. He ne¬ 
vertheless resolved to make an effort towards accommodation ; and with a 
view to this, he sent circular letters to the governors of the colonies, and a 
declaration to the colonists in genend. He likewise sent a message to ge¬ 
neral B’asbington, and another to Dr. Franklin, who was now returned from 
England and chosen a member of the t'ongress, informing tlicm that himself 
and his hrather were investeil with full pon'ers for a pacification, and wished 
the step he liad taken to be considered as tlie first advance to that dcsiraiile 
object. M’nahington replied, that, from what had transpired, it was obvious 
their powers extended merely to the granting of pardons ; but that tho.se 
uho hail committed no fault needed no forgiveness—that the Americans 
ivere only defending what they deemed their indisputable rights. 1'he answer 
which Dr. Franklin returned was, that, prepiuratory to any propositions of 
amity or peace, it would be required that Great Britain should acknowledge 
the independence of America, reimburse the expenses of the war, and iiidem- 
tiilV the colonies for the burning of their towns. Laird Howe answered, that 
while they held such sentiments, an amicable adjustment of tlieir differences 
was wholly impracticable. 

On the !Kd of August, I7TQ, the British army landed on Long Island, op- • 
positc to a large bmly of Americans which lay encamped near the village of 
Brookline. Between the two armies wa.s a ridge of hills intersecting the 
island from east to west, tKWmgh w hich lay three passes, each of which had 
been seized by the Americans, who.placod strong detachments to guard them,. 

In the evening of the 96th the main liody of the British army, under gene¬ 
rals CKnton, Percy, and Cornwallis, marclied forward to gain the eastern 
pass, which they effected without difficulty. At niue the next morning the 
Bciion commem'ed by a cannonade on the right wing of the American^ and 
Clinton, by a successfiil manfleuvre, havii^ turned the left wiiw, took the 
right in the rear, and immediately threw it into coofurion. In their retreat 
to Brooklin ^ general Sullivan and ten other American officers were taken 
prisoners. ‘Their whole loss on this occasion was estimated at three thousand 
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men, including une thousand prisoners, while not niuro than three hundred 
and fifty were hist by the British and Hessians. 

During the nig^t of the S9th the Americana withdrew unperceived, and 
crossed we channel which sepaihtes the island from New York, carrying 
with them their stores and part of their artillery. The British conimaiiuers, 
however, resolved to push their suocess, and on the 15th of September the 
triMips were landed on the island in which New York is situated, taking up a 
iHxition about three miles from the town. Washington, finding his troops 
ilispirited by their late defeat, thought proper to abandon the town ; anti, in 
his hasty retreat, left behind him both artillery and military stores. Tho 
British troops then took possession of the city, which was soon after set on 
lire by some incendiaries, and nearly n third part of it was reduced to ashes. 

The BritiA arms were now crowned with a series of successes. Gent‘r.il 
Howe having turned the works whicii the Americans still occupied nt Kiug's- 
liriilge, marched against Washington, who, aware of tin* inferiority of his 
troops, was too wary to be brouf^t to an engagement. 'I'lie British fon-es 
stormed Fort-Washington, and took two thousand six hundred men iirisuiiers 
of war. They next seized Fort-Lee, and overran New Jersey us fur as Itriiiis- 
wick, while general Washington, who liad passed the north river to protect 
those provinces, was obliged to retreat before him to Newark, and from 
thence, breaking down the bridge over the Raritan, to I’riiieetuwn. 

'I'be American army was at this time so diminished iiy desertion and di-fent, 
tliat its commander, in his flight to the Delaware, had little more than three 
tlionsand effective men to accom]Min,v him. Rhode Island vieJded to tlie 
British forces with little opposition. Lord t'ornwallis was fully aware of tli<' 
wretched plight to which the affairs of the colonists were now reduced ; hut 
having pursued the retreating army to Brunswick, lie was prohibited hy tho 
eonimander-in'chief from a farther pursuit, though iie expressi-d his sanguine 
hope of being able to disperse the army of Washington, if allowed to follow 
It, or at least to capture his heavy baggage, before he could cross the I hda- 
ware. But general Howe persisted in recalling him. 'i'ho sun of Aniericaii 
■lulcpcndenco now seemed to be on tlie eve ot sinking into total dnrkiicsK ; 
lint from tho negligence of those who wished for its extiiietioii, it soon roMi 
ag.iiii w'itli renewed lustre. After an interval of several days, lord Cornwallis 
ohtaineil permission to advance to Trenton ; and tho van of his army reached 
the Delaware, at tho moment the rear-guard of tho Americans had gained 
the opiHisite shore. 

Among tho inciiicnts which at this time threw a gliHiiii on the affairs of 
America, was the rapture of general Lee, who commanded a laidy of the rnii- 
tiiient.il forces in the province of New York. 'I'his officer, who was by birth 
ail Englishman, w.as not only regarded lui an able cunimuuiler, hut was peeu- 
li.arly obnoxious to government, who viewed him in the light, of a deserti'r 
Iroin the king's service, the resignation of his commission not having been 
.’ici'epted. He was on bis march with tho few men he could keep together, 
to join general Washington, and hod taken up his ipiurters in New Jersey, 
at some distance from the main body. Intelligence of his situation lieiiig 
communicated to colonel llarcourt, ho puslied on with a party of light liorw, 
iind, eluding tho guard, seized the sentries, and carried off the general with 
a rapidity that prevented any rescue. Ilia capture was a groat triumph to 
the British, and equally mortifying to the colonists. Wasliington uffered to 
exchange six field-officers for him; but the tciulcr W'os rejected. Lee was 
eommitted to dose custody ; and it is supposed that a resolution had been 
^aken in England to make him undergo tho utmMt rigour of martial law ; 
hut it was determined by Confess, that full retaliation ahoulil be made, on 
. >lie iiersons of prisoners in their hands, for any violence that should be used 
tiiwsrds him. 

But in the midst of these disasters and discouragements, Congreu pre> 
'Crvcd a firm countenance, and retained an unvaried appearance of dignity. 
< hi the 4th of October they signed a treaty of perpetual union and oonnde- 
rai'y between the thirteen colonies. They also sot thpmsclyes assiduously to 
devise means fer levying a new army, awl providing pecuniary resources lor 
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its support. On the 10th of December the)r published an address to the 
people ill general, for tlie purpose of animatinfr them to recistance, expa¬ 
tiating on the relentless and inhuman manner m which, they affinned, war 
was carried on by their enemies. The ilF success of the American arms 
began, however, to produce internal effects as much to be dreaded as those of 
extern^ force. Timidity and discord generally prevailed among them, ^ter 
the taking of New York, a petition signed by a great number of the Inba- 
bituiits, was presented to general Howe, declaring their acknowled^ent of 
the supremacy of Great Britain, and requesting to be received into the king’s 
peace and protection; and it was followed by another of a similar tendency 
from the people of Long Island: several of the leading men in Penncylvainia 
and the .lerseys also went over to the commissioners at New York. These 
proceedings induced general Washington to detach three regiments to the 
jdacc, a measure which gave a check to the movements of the disaffected. 

On the approach of winter, the British army went into cantonments, form¬ 
ing an extensive chain from Brunswick on fhe river Raritan to the Delaware. 
Among these posts, Trenton, which was situate on the Delaware, was occu¬ 
pied l>y colonel Rail, with three battalions of Hessians, and some British 
light hurso and chasseurs. Washington formed the design of surprising 
them, and, with that object in view, pushed a corps across the Delaware on 
the 2(itii of Dcccmlier, which making a sudden attack on their picquets, 
brought Hall to their assistance. 'I'he latter received a mortal wound ; and 
the Hessians, finding themselves repulsed in their endeavours to retreat, sur¬ 
rendered prisoners of war, to the number of nine hundred and eighteen, 
'riiis success revived the drooping spirits of the Americans, not only as it waa 
a turn in the tide of their affairs, but especially as it was a triumph over 
those whose ferocity and rapacity they equally dreaded and detested. Another 
of its effects was the return to their colours of many of their own brethren in 
arms who had deserted them.—While the American cause was undergoing 
these fliflieulties, their situation attracted the attention of many of the 
powers of Europe, who beheld them with a favourable eye, actuatM in all 
probability by a spirit of jealousy towards Great Britain on account of her 
naval superiority. The ports of France and Spain were opened to them, 
both fur trade and fur the disfiusal of their ]irizes. Artillery and military 
stores were sent to the colonics, and several French officers and engineers 
entered into their service. The great increase of American privateers, some 
of nhivh, ill tlie M'est Indies, acre French ships having taken out American 
coinniissioiis, with few or no American seamen on liuard, together with the 
large nrnuiiiieiits fitting out in the French and Spanish ports, occasioned the 
British ministry to ]iut sixteen more men of war into commission, and to 
issue prochmiatiuiis increasing the bounty for entering the navy, recalling 
seamen who u ere in foreign service, and laying an eiiihargo on the exporta¬ 
tion of provisions. 

Had general Howe followed up his siicccsses at this period, he might, in 
all human probability, have brought the contest to a speedy and successful 
issue for Great Britain. But his negligent inactivity gave genera] Wash- 
iiigtiiii the opportunity hr desired fur strengthening his army and improving 
its discipline. Having allowed the spring to pass away without any spirited 
effort, the Britisli general at'iengtii, thought it prudent to advance against 
the enemy. It was now the niuiitli'uf June, and the American army was 
posted at .Middle-brook in New Jersey, liehind a ridge of strong heights near 
the river Unrit.in. The army at this station, exclusive of a small body of 
cavalry, diil not exceed eight tlithisand five hundred men, of whom more' 
tlian one half had never been in the field of battle. General, now sir Wil¬ 
liam Howe, and knight of the bath, endeavoured to draw them from their 
post, by n feigned retreat. M'ashiiigton fell into the snare; he detached » 
part nl his force under general Green to harass the English, and he himself 
advanced truni his camp at the head of his main bodv, while lord Stirling 
•xmducted another division. Howe, concluding that fie now had an oppor¬ 
tunity of bringing tlie ^icmy to nction, recalled liis troops, and sending lord 
I'oniwailis to secure the heights, marched to .tttack the Americans at Quib- 
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bletown. But Waaliiiifirton, now sensible of his error, by rapid movements 
reipiined his camp; Stirling only sustained a trifling check. Thus 

diUppointed, sir W. Howe retired to Staten Island ; from whence, after an 
unnecessary delay, he_ proceeded 1^ sea to the capes of the l^laware; but 
lindiDg that the Americana hnd_ obriructed the navigation of that river, he 
sailed to Chesapeak Bay, and disembarked his army in Pennsylvania. Ge¬ 
neral Washington had mready arrived in that province; and having consi¬ 
derably augmented bis army, he was not unwUiing to risk an engagement 
f<ir the protection of JHiiladelphia. 

llauing received information that the Englidi army was advancing, on the 
1 Ith of Se^ember, to attack his right wing near the Brandywine, the Ame¬ 
rican general made the necessary dispositions to receive them, and a smart 
action ensued. But the undisciplined troops of Washington were thrown 
into confusion, from which th^ only recovered to be again disordered by the 
vigour of the British arms. On this occasion, the Americans sustained a 
severe loss, while the sacrifice on tfle part of tlie English was very inconsi¬ 
derable. Sir W. Howe than began his march towards Philadelpliia, the 
enemy retreating as he advanced, and entered it on the ‘26th of September, 
Congress having previously removed to Yorktowu in Virginia. 


LETTER XII. 

Iluttory of the A mcrican war continueJ.—France and Spain take part with 
the Voloniet.—England declaret war against both countries.—Important 
naval operations, A. Ji. 1778—1779. 


While these things were bi progress in the middle states, aflairs of some 
moment were transacting in the northern, to which wo must now revert. A 
plan had been formed for penetrating, by the lakes of Canada, to the north 
of Hudson's river, as far as Albany, in order to cut off the communication 
between the northern and southern colonies ; and the execution of this en¬ 
terprise was committed to general Burgoyne, in whose abilities much confi¬ 
dence was placed. The regular force entrusted to his conimaod consisted of 
seven thousand two hundred men, British and German, with a train of artil¬ 
lery, besides a number of Canadians and several tribes of Indians, who wero 
allured by presents and promises to take a part in the expedition. Burgoyne, 
n lio hod passed the preceding winter in England, tutik the command of this 
force in the beginning of July, and advanced to the attack of Ticunderoga, 
w liich, on his approach, was deserted by the Americans, who being pursued 
•ind overtaken in their retreat, were routed with great slaughter. They 
afterwards abandoned Fort Edward, and retired to Saratoga. The British 
tnsips were at this time full of spirits, and elated with their success, while 
dejection and dismay prevailed among the provincials. The New England 
states, however, exerted themselves greatly to collect troops for tlieir de¬ 
fence, and general Arnold was sent to reinforce their army with a train of 
artillery. The American forces were siicreaSng daily, from the very cause 
which was expected to operate in a contrary direction—namely, the cruelties 
committed by the Indian savages, which obliged*every inhabitant to arm for 
*hiB own protect'um. About this time, t 09 , the Britiu troops encamped be¬ 
fore Saratoga began to suffer considerably from the want oi provisions ; and 
. one of their detachments, being sent to gain possession of a depot of stores 
collected at Bennington, was almost entirely cut off by the provimdal militia. 
Another detaclunent, commanded by colonel St. Leger, was obliged to relin¬ 
quish an attempt on Fort Stanwix, leaving behind tiiem moet of their artil¬ 
lery and stores. 

During these transactions, a large body of provincials hail been ooUected 
under general Gates, an oflicer of English birth, but who hail entered the 
Americitu service, and on whom Congress had placed much reliance. Bur- 
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goyae having formed the project of crossing Hudson’s river, in order to join 
«neral Clinton at New VWk, began his nmroh about the middle of Septem- 
her, and on the IVth of that month came In front of the American army at 
Still-water. A severe but indeciaiva nation took place, and each army in¬ 
trenched itself in its position. The Americans were now continually receiv¬ 
ing reinforcements, while the British were daily weHcened by dese^ons 
among the Canadians; and the Indians having no longer any expectation of 
pluiiUer, abandoned the army at a moment when their services were most 
needed. The British troops had been under a short allowance of provisions 
some days previous to the 7th of October, the day on which general Bur- 
guyiie began his retreat towards Saratoga. Being under the necessity of 
dislodging tlie enemv, who nearly surrounded him, the general placed him¬ 
self at the head of £fteen hundred men, and advanced to force a passage. 
'J'he enemy perceiving the lines weakened hy this movement, fell upon the 
left and centre, whim being overpowered by numbers, were compelled to 
retire within the lines. The American^ closmy pursued and stormed them 
ill different parts ; but general Arnold, who had the command, being wuuml- 
ed, and night coming on, they were obliged to retreat, though not before the 
tiemiiin iutrcnchments had been carried sword in hand, which greatly en¬ 
dangered the whole camp. 

During the nigiit Burgoyne dianged his ground, and occupied another 
strong post. The following day he o^reil to renew the battle, but the Ame¬ 
ricans declined it, having taken means to enclose the British army, and 
secure an easier victory. The British general again made a similar retreat, 
mid arrived at Saratoga on the luth, where he iound all the passes secured 
hy the enemy. No hope now remained but that of reaching Fort Bdward liy 
a rapid night march, and crossing the river: but he was informed that both 
the road mid tbo fort, as well as the o|i|Kisite bank of the river, were beset 
by tiie enemy. A council of war was then held, and the unmiimous result 
was, that nothing remained for them but to o|mii a treaty witli general 
(iates. A coiiventiun was tlie consequence, by which it was agreed, that the 
ilritish troops should march out with the honours of war, and then lay down 
their arms—to embark from the port of Boston for ICurope, on condition of 
tlieir not serving again in America during the present war. On this occasion 
tlie conduct of general Gates was characterizea by the most honourable feel¬ 
ing : lie would not permit any of his own soldiers to leave the lines to be 
spectators of the piling up of the Britisli arms. The number of the British 
truops that surrendered on this occasion was stated at live thousand seven 
hundred and lifty-twu men. Thus ended the Canadian expe^tion, in a 
result which not only raised the hopes of the Americans, but encouraged 
Franca and Spain to take part with them in tlie contest; thus verifying the 
prediction of lord Chathatn, in those ever-memorable words, France and 
•* Spain are watching the maturity of your errors." 

It may be proper fur us here to suspend the narrative of American affaire, 
ill order to glance at the proceedings of the British parliament, which now 
assumed a considerable portion of interest. 

The British parliament resumed its sittings to the month of November, 
when Uie debates turned chiefly on American affairs. The unfortunate re¬ 
sult ol the Canadian expeditioli, the pian of which is said to have originated 
with tlie officer to whom its execution was intrusted, had not then reached 
England, or at least was uo» generally known on this side the Ationtk:; but 
it could not long be concealed, an<\ the developement of it euMected the mi¬ 
nistry to ^e must bitter sarcasms and taunting invectives. The lofty style 
of the Britiidi manifesto issued by general Burgoyne on his taking the com¬ 
mand of the army, became a fit subject for ridicule. It warned the oolonieta 
of the dangers impending over them should they resist his mgjeaty'a arms, 
and rhetoncally am^ified the terrors of a savage foe let loose upon them. 
lA>rd North was styled the political Saiigrado, who prescribed bleeding for 
ills of every description ; and who, if mortal symptoms appeared to attend 
his practiee. would still persist in drawing more blood, because his reputation 
was slaked on this effectual rcmtsly. The ministry deprecated the pelting 
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of thi* merwle* atoim, and endeavoured to allay it by apimient dejection, 
and an acknowled^eot that they had been unfortunate. This, however, 
afforded no reparation for the diagraoe which the British arms had sustained - 
and as the means of inreetimtii^ whether it ou^t to be attributed to the 
i^omnce or incapacity of the ministiy, lord Chatham moved, that there bo 
laid before the House copies of all orders and instructions given to general 
Burgoyne rriatii^ to the expediticm: the motion, however, was n^atived. 

During the recess of parliament, the spirits of tlie ministry, which liiul 
evidently been at a low ebb, began to recover their buoyancy, in conseiiuencc 
of tlij numerous voluntai^^ tenders that were made by private individuals 
and public bodies, for raising new regiments to supply the loss of general 
Burgoyne's army; and it was now determined to prosecute the war with 
redoubled vigour. 

On the ITth of February 1T78, lord North, who appears always to hnvo 
kept the object of conciliation in view, brought two bills into the commons; 
one for the purpme of declaring thb intentions of parliament concerning tho 
exercise of the right of imposing taxes on the colonies; the other to ennablu 
his majesty to appoint commissioners, with powers to treat upon the means 
fur quietiw the disorders now subsisting in America. In his preliminary 
speech he declared, that it had always been his opinion that American taxii- 
tiun fxiuld never produce a beneficial revenue, and that he had never pro¬ 
posed any taxes on the colonies; it was his misfortune to have found tiieiii 
taxed when he came into office. He justified the coercive nets, on tin- 
ground that they appeared to be necessary at the time, though they hail 
produced effects which he never intended. With respect to the proposed 
commission, his lordship said, that it was proposed to treat with the C^>n- 
gress by name, as if it were a legal body; to order a suspension of arms; to 
suspend all restrictive laws, and grant all sorts of pardons and immunities ; 
to restore to any of the colonies their ancient form of constitution ; and 
where the king nominated governors, council, dec. to nominate others till Ids 
pleasure were known. 

This motion of the minister excited expressions of strong disapprobation 
from the Toiy part of the house, and some of the country gentlemen loudly 
complained of the deception practised on them relative to American taxation. 
On the other hand, the pro|iositionB were in general approved the op|M)- 
sition, though accompanied with some severe remarks on tho fruitlessiicss 
of a war, the objects of which appeared never to have been understood, and 
w-ere now entirely renounced. The bills, however, passed with some amend¬ 
ments, one of winch was a clause for the express repeid of the duty on tea. 

J n the debates which these bills give rise to, tlie members of opiaisition 
inveighed strenuously on their inefficiency at the present moment. They 
contended, that they were substantially the same that were proposed by tlio 
duke of Grafton in 1776, and which, hod they been suffered to pass at that 
time, might have put a stop to farther faoetilities; but matters were since 
tliat time grutly altered, and much to our disadvantage. There was, how¬ 
ever, something like a chance, and they would not impede the execution of 
a plan which had conciliation for ita object. Mr. Fox, in particular, was 
severe upon the minister, whose arguments, said he, '* might lie col¬ 
li lected into one mint, his excuses compriseirin one apology, in one word— 
II ignorance; a palpable and total ignorance of America ne had expected 
II much, and ud been dbumpointed in every thing. Necessity alone bod 

ompelled now to apeak out." Mr. fox then assured the house he had 
It from unqu ee tio n a Me authority, that a treaty had been signed at Paris, ten 
_ days before, between France and the American colonies, whereby the former 
acknowledged and entmed into an alliance with the lattw, as an Independent 
ftate ; he called upon the minister to give the beuse estisfoction on that 
interesting point. Isird North relactantly acknowledged that it was toe 
probable such a treaty was in agitation, though he had no authority to pro¬ 
nounce absolutely that it was concluded. The duke of Ornfton, in the house 
nfpeer^ put the same question to ministen, whan lord Weymouth, the 
Mcretary of state, answenkl, “ that be knew nothing of any such treaty, nor 
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« had he received an/ authentic Infonnation J***'®*'^? «***«>“ or 

“inrentemplation/^ Yet, a few days aftepfr«^a. lorf ^orth deliv^d a 
- meiwaae from his sovereign to the commons, and lord Weymouth to the up- 
Iier house, informing them that “ a rescript had been delivered by the am- 
*' bassadorof his most Christian Majesty, containing a dirrct avowal of a treaty 
" of amity, commerce, Bnds|Uiance, recently concluded with America ; in con- 
“*He({aence of which offensive communication, his majesty had sent orders to 
" his ambassador to withdraw from that court; and relying on the zealous 
“ support of his people, he was prepared to exert aU the force and resources of 
" his Mngdom to repd so unprovoked and so unjust an aggression." Ad¬ 
dresses were carried through both houses, containing the strongestitssufances 
of support. 

On the 7th of April, the duke of Richmond, in supporting an address to 
the throne on the state of the nation, declared his conviction of the neres- 
sity of an immediate recognition of Amcric.an independence. As the discus¬ 
sion was expected to take place that dajt lord Chatham appeared in the up¬ 
per house, tottering under corporeal iufirmities, and supported by his son, 
Mr. William I’itt, and his son-in-law lord Mahon. M'lien the duke of Ricli- 
mond had concluded his motion, lord Cliiitham rose, and, after lamenting 
that his bodily infirmities should have prevented his attending to his duty 
at so important a crisis, he declared that he made an effort beyond his 
strength to appear there that day, pcrliaps for the last time, to express his 
indignation at the idea of/ielding up the soiereignty of America. He then 
prorceded to address their lordships in the following striking language 
“ 1 rijoice that the grave has not closed upon me, that 1 am still alive to lift 
“ up my voice against tlie dismemberment of this ancient and noble monarchy. 

“ I’rcssed down as I am by the load of infirmity, I am little able to assist 
“ my country in this most perilous conjuncture; but, my lords, while I have 
*' sense and memory, 1 will never consent to tarnish the lustre of this na- 
" tion, by an ignominious surrender of its rights and fairest possessions. Shall 
" a people, so lately the terror of the n’orld, now fall prostrate before the 
“ house of Bourbon ? Is it possible ? 1 am not, 1 confess, well informed of 
" the resources of this kingdom ; but I trust it has still sufficient to main- 
“ tain its just rights, though 1 know them not. Any state, mv lords, is 
“ better than despair, last us, at least, make one effort, and, if we must 
“ fall, let us foU like men." The duke of Richmond requested his lordsliip 
to iHiiiit out the mode of making the Americans renounce their indepen¬ 
dence, adding, that if he could not do it, no man could. Lord Chatham rose 
to reply, but pressing his hand to his heart, he sunk to the floor in a convul¬ 
sive nt, and Uie house was cleared. On the 11th of May he expired, in the 
7Uth year of his age. His remmns were honoured with a puUic funeral, 
his debts paid by the nation, and an annuity of four thousand poun^, out of 
the civil list, was settled upon the earldom of Chatham. 

General Burpiyne arriving from America, a court of inquiry into Ids con¬ 
duct was appointed; but the general officers of which it was composed re¬ 
ported, that in his then situation of prisoner of war to the congress, no cog¬ 
nisance could be taken of it. The general demanded a court mortiM, which 
was refused ou the same grounds. Ho then brought his case before parlia¬ 
ment, and motions were made^in both houses for on inquiry into the causes 
and rircunutanoes of bis surrender; Imt they were defeated by the influence 
of the minist^. He was refused admittance to the royal presence, and was 
ordered to rrioin his troops, whom the congress refusM t <^tflu gn~.until the 
convention of Saratoga had been< formally ratified by G r t^ wt iou. a violent 

f sneral refused a compliance with this, and was therefore depnveu oy »Jj- 
Iw of all his miUtary commands. 

The armire passed the winter near to each other, in a state of total 
inaction. The BritiA troops had taken up their quarters at Rhiladelphia ; 
the Americana were in huts at Valley Forge. Some predatore expeditions 
undertaken from nUadelpMa in the spring, and others from lUioM Island, 
succeeded In the pillage and destruction of American property in the Jer- 
seys, and on the batiks W the Hrlawarr, to a large amount. The Americans 
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cnnijilauied of of tficse things os being acts of cruelty and wanton ;ig. 

In the beginning of May. Congress received copies of the treaties of alli¬ 
ance and commerce concluded between France and tlie United Suites: Die 
intelligence OOBOsioned great public rejoicings, ani raised the spirits of the 
i>eo|tle to the highest pitch. Soon after, sir Henry Clinton arrived at I’ln- 
Ldelphia to take the command of the ISnglish army, in the place of sir Wil¬ 
liam Howe, who returned home. 

Ill the month of June, the three commissioners appointed by lord North's 
ciincilAtorg bills, namely, the earl of Carlisle, Mr. Kdcn, and governor 
.Inhnstone, aniv^ in the Delaware. The concessions which they were em- 
'jMiwered to tender were so ample, that, at an earlier period, tliev could 
scarcely have failed of acceptance ; but it was the misfortune of the hlnglisli 
ministry to be always out of season with their measures of concili.itioii. 
However, they were submitted tosthe consideration of Congress, among 
whom they produced considerable debates; and on tlie 17th of June tlie 
president returned an answer. In this document it was remarked, that the 
acts of the British parliament, and other papers emanating from the ministry, 
were so framed as to imply that the people of the United States were sub¬ 
jects of the crown of Great Britain, which could not be admitted. It was 
further said, that they would be ready to enter upon the consideration of 
a treaty of peace and commerce, nut inconsistent with treaties already 
siilniisting, when the king of Great Britain should demonstrate a sincere dis¬ 
position to that purpose ; the only proof of which, however, would lie, the 
explicit acknowledgment of their independence, or the withdrawing of his 
fleets and armies. 

A war witii France being now considered as inevitable, it was deemed ex¬ 
pedient to evacuate Phil^elphia; and accordingly general Clinton retired 
in the month of June to New York. The troops w'cre transported across 
the Delaware without molestation ; hut in its march the army was harassed 
l>y American detachments, and by an advanced corps under general Lee, 
who liad been exchanged and restored to Ids military station. 'J'lie British 
Here encumbered with such a quantity of baggage, including provisions 
which it was necessary to carry with tliem, tliat their line of march extended 
twelve miles, and the extreme heat of the weather rendered their advance 
still more slow and toilsome. Their course was directed to Sandy-llook ; 
lull when they had arrived at a place called Freehold, they were overtaken 
hy some detachments of the American army, and brouglit to a partial aetioii 
.on the 28th of June. The valour and good conduct of the British troops, 
and tlie ^ill of their commanders, extricated them a ith a moderate loss 
from their perilous situation, after fatigues, the severity of which may be 
estimated fiom the extraordinary circumbtimce, that fifty-nine of the isd- 
diers actually died without a wound, merely from the effects of toil and the 
heat of the dimate. They reached Sandy-Honk on the last day of June, 
^hither lord Howe, with his fleet from the Delaware, had arrived on the 
preceding day. 

rhe attentitm of the Britisli government was now directeil to the mari¬ 
time prniarationB of France ; and intelligence yas obtained that tliirty-two 
smi of the line, with ten or twelve frigates, were lying in Brest harbour. 
Great efforts were consequently made to collet a naval force, able to co|>e 
with that^''■‘^French. Admiral Keppel, who was destined to the coin- 
• *f*®™Atsmouth only six sail o& the line fit for immediate ser- 

13th of June, however, he was enabled to put to sea with a 
.fleet of twenty ships, and the promise of a speedy addition. Proceeding to 
the Bay of Biacay, two French frigates, with two smaller vessels, were des¬ 
cried t a kin g a survey of the fleet. As war hod not yet been declared be¬ 
tween Kngland and France, it became a matter of delicacy to determine how 
to act on t^ occasion ; the British admiral, however, thought it bis duty to 
'top the frigates. One of these, the Liceme, having been brought into our 
fleet, a shot was fired across her way as a signal to Mhr to keep her course, 
which she returned by firing a whole broadside into a stventv-four guii 
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niul Uioii struck licr colours. Notwithstaniling; this j^rovocation, not .a 
sliot wns returned. 'I'he other frig^ite, the Belle Poule, bein^ overtaken by 
an Enu'Iihli frigate, a desperate enKa^evient ensued, in which the j^nsrlisli 
ship wiiM so much disfibled iu her masts and ri^gin^, that she was unidile to 
prevent her antagonist from escaping to the French coast. Another frigate 
was detained by admiral Keppel, though he allowed several French merchant 
ships to jiuHs through the deet unmolested. Having ascertained the de¬ 
cided superiority of the French fleet in point of numbers, the British admi¬ 
ral, «ishing to avoid so unequal a contest, returned to Portsmouth. The 
seas<inabl(> arrival «»f the West India and Levant fleets produced^ suliply of 
seamen, which enabled the admiral to ptit to sea again, on the 9th of July, 
with twentv-four sliips of the line, and on his way he was joined by six more. 
The French fleet, almiit the B.ame time, sailed from Brest in three divisions, 
under the count D'()r^•illieres, commander-in-chief, the count lluchaffaiilt, 
and the duke do Chartres, afterwards Aike of Orleans. The English fleet 
was also disposed in three divisions: the van commanded by sir Robert 
llariand, vice-admiral of the red; the rear by sir Hugh Palliser, vice-admi¬ 
ral of the blue ; and the centre by admiral Keppel.' The two fleets, the 
English of thirty, anil the French of thirty-two ships of the line, and the 
latter much siijierior in the number of frigates, came in sight of each other 
oil tlie ‘i'hl of July. After manneuvriiig several days, during which two of the 
French line-of-hattle ships had been separated from the fleet, an .action was 
brought on u|uin the atth. which proved wholly undecisive, not a ship being 
taken on either side, though both fleets were much shattered ; of men, the loss 
was the greatest on the part of the enemy. "With so unproductive a result, it 
can hardly he expected that the country’ should lie satisfied ; it gave rise to 
consideralde discussions luith in and out of parliament, and the nation seemed 
not a little disap|iointed and dissatisfied. 'I'he French, on the cuntr,arv, 
c.unHider«d it ns a triumph that they came off on equal terms from a contest 
«ith the British navy. 'I’he latter, however, soon afterwards, displayed its 
usual su|ieriority. Admiral Keppel, after refitting, put to sea .again, and 
rode triumphant in the Cliaiuiel for the remainder of the season, eflectiiallv 
protecting the English commerce, whilst that of the French suffered much 
from captures by the British cniisera. 

Ill the month of April, a French squadron bad been fitted out at Toulon, 
lamsistiug of twelve shi|>s of the line and six frigates, under the command of 
the count lI’Estaign, Inning on board a large l^y of land forces. Its des¬ 
tination was known to be America, and sanguine 'hopes were entertained iiy 
the court of Versailles, that lie would find the British fleet in the I>elaware 
and ihp nrniy in Philadcljihia. A continuance of lulverse windfi, liou- 
ever, protracted the voyage of this fleet across the Atlantic to eightv-seveii 
davs--ii circumstance must propitious to the English, since, in airiiiiman 
probability, it saved both tfieir fleet and their amiv. A passage of two 
months would liaie hnuight irKstaigii to the Delaw'are, while lord Howe 
was river ; iiiiil such was the superiority of the French force, that 

the Jtntisli flwt must have been captured or destroyed ; an event which 
would rertiuiily have lioen followed by the destruction of the army. On his 
arrival at the I aiws of the Helaware, the French admiral, finding his plan 
dMconeerted. suilod to Rhode Islaiitl, with the intention tif attii^ing the 
F,nglish fleet ns soon us it sjiould apiwar off the coast; but though lord Howe 
follow^ hint there, having reinforeed his squadron, and tteugrt .lie endea¬ 
voured to gion tlie weather-gage..in order to bring him tofflioii, a violenlf 
temfiest which rame on se|mrated mid damaged the two fleets so sevcrt‘>e.- 
llint an engagement was rendered impracticable, 'fhe French, who were 
the K^tmt sufferers, Imre away for l^ton to refiu Lord Howe, having 
repaired his dmniiges. followed them, and entered the hay of Boston; but 
he fouiM the French admiral so advantageously ancliored under the urotec- 
tion of iMd batteries, that he saw no pias.|iect of a succe&sful nttackT lic- 
ueral ^uUivan hud landed on RbiMle Island, on the day the French had sailed 
froni Newport harliour.*an<l h.ad begun to break groiind against the British 
works; but the appearance of lord Howe, and the dejiarture of the French 
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fleet, Ko much diminished his chance uf success, that lie teas deserted by the 
Milunteers, of whom half his force was conijHiseil, and he found it lu'cessary 
to threat. Thns a scheme was ^ustrated on which the Americans foiiiidcil 
i.aii)fuine hopes; and they were led to comphiiii loudly uf the conduct of 
their new alncs. Lord Howe, who returned from Uostuii to Uhodo Island, 
liiidiiw the danger there at an oiiil, proceeded to New York, where he re¬ 
signed his commission, and sailed for England. 

Tlie season for prosecuting hostilities was now drawing towards a close, 
hilt military transactions were still carrying on with coiisiderahlc activity. 
On Ac 7th of September, the island uf Doininicn, in tlie AVest Indies, was 
conipellerl to surrender to a French force under the eominand of the niaripiis 
de Koiiillc. It appears th.at at tliis time the iiitclligeiu^ from Kiiglaiid to 
the AV'’est Indies was so defective, that admir.il Itari'ington, nlio was sta¬ 
tioned at RiU’badues with a navid force, w.'ts fust informed of hostilities be¬ 
tween the two nations by a ducuitjent from I’aris, published at JMartiiiico in 
the middle of August. 

1 11 the northern states uf America, a strong party of the American loy¬ 
alists, called Tories, with some Indians, under the coniniand of one colonel 
lluticr, appeared on the river Susijuehannah iibuiit the month of .liily, and 
proceeded to attack Wyoming, an extremely beautiful and prosperous set¬ 
tlement, consisting of eight townships, situated on that river. I'liey defeated 
in the Held the garrison uf the ]irincipal fort, slaughtered idl the rest, with 
the women and children, and carried fire and sword throiiglioiit the settle¬ 
ment, committing the most shucking cruelties. On the other hand, an ex¬ 
pedition was undertaken by some Americans from the back uf Mrgiiiia, 
against the Canadian settlenieiits on the Missisijipi, which they rediiia'd, 
exacting from the inhabitants an oath of allegiance to the United States, 
while other parties of fhem retaliated upon the JuUiuus the barbarities they 
had exercised at AVyoming. 

The province uf Georgia was so remote from the scene of action, that, for 
n considerable time past, it liiid partaken but sparingly of the ravages of 
war. It was, however, towards the close of this year, invaded witli sumo 
success by the British troops. Sir Henry Clinton detached colonel t^aiiip- 
bell with a force of British and Hessians, escorted by a sin.'iU sipiailroii of 
shijis of war commanded by commodore Hyde Porker, to that quarter. Tlie 
expedition sailed from Sandy-Houk, November ‘27th, and arriveil at the 
mouth of the river Savannali, December 23d. 'J'he triHips on landing pro¬ 
ceeded with little opposition to the town of Savannah, the capital of the co¬ 
lony ; and having completely defeated the American force under Rulicrt 
Howe, they obtained iiossessiun of the fort, with its garrison, the town, and 
the shipping of the river, without further resistance. The American |rencral 
withdrew the remains of his army to South Carolina, and in a short time the 
whole province was reduced to submit to the British government, with the 
exception of the town of Sunbury, which afterwards yielded to a body of 
troops brought against it by genend Prevost, governor of East l''lorida. 

Tnc occurrences of the war, in 1779, were not so important as to require 
any particular detail. The commander of the Britisli forces in North Ame¬ 
rica aid not undertake any memorable expedition ; but he prevented grne^ 
AYosbington from profiting by the invti'’ity*of the Britisn army. He «lis- 
patched a small force to Virginia, which succeeded in capturing or destroy 
mg many uf the American vessels, and considesable military stores ; be dis- 
IHMsessed them uf some forts on the river Hudson; and the pruvinec of 
Connecticut was furiously ravaged, without bringing AVashington to its re¬ 
lief. To punish the savages tor the cruelty which they had perpetrated 
either by the direction or with the connivance of the English, AVusliingtun 
dispatched general Sullivan toward the Susquehannah, imd eight^n villages 
were destroyed in this incunuon. In the north, the American marine suffered 
i-nnsideraldy. A British detachment, from Halifax, having esUldislied a 
post on the river Pcnoliscnt, the Americans dtuiiqiod a force, i-oiisisting of 
ninety-seven armed vesseds, which sailed from Ikirtiiii, and arriving in the 
ruer on ihc ‘2jth of iluly, liegan to batter the fert. 'i’be atta< ks were con* 
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tinned for n fortnight, when sir Geoiife Collier, with a squadron from New 
York, cominfr in eif^ht, the Americans inetantly left their works, and their 
vosselH ran up the river. They were, howover, pursued, and finding escape 
impracticable, they set fire to their vessels, all of which were destroyed, ex¬ 
cept one of twenty guns and another of eighteen both of which were cap- 
ture<1 l»y the English. 

The arrival of the French on the coast of Georgia was an event which in¬ 
fused fresh courage into the Americans. The count D’Estaign had sent 
four thousand men against the island of St. Vincent, which the governor soon 
surrendered, as many of the inhabitants were disaffected, and tlje sdidiers 
not sufficiently numerous for a vigorous defence. The French next attacked 
Grenada, which also surrendered. Count D'Estaign afterwards uiled for 
Georgia, having under his cr>mmand twenty-six line-of-battlo ships, with 
about nine thousand troops. He made a descent near Savannah, and com¬ 
menced the siege of that capital; and after the formality of regular ap- 
■iroaclies, he had rccmirsc to the vigour of an assault. Each division of the 
besiegers planted a standard on the walls ; but being at length driven Irom 
the fortifications with great loss, they abandoned the siege. D'Estaign re¬ 
tired to his ficct, and quitting the American coast, proceeded with part of 
liis ships to France, sending the rest to the West Indies. During these 
transactions, tlic British troops were witlidrawn from Rhode Island, of which 
tlic Americans again took posse.ssion. 

'J’lii> session of parliament was near its close, when lord North apprised — 
tlic house of tlic intended liostilities of Sp.ain. This was an event that had 
for some time been expected, and consequently it excited little surprise. 
His ('athulie majesty, affecting a desire of peace, had persuaded the courts 
of Eoiidon and iWis to send to Madrid their respective propositions, that lie 
iniglit communicate to each court tlio sentiments and offers of tlie otiier. 
But, n.s tlic French insisted on tlic confirmation of American independenro, 
tliese mediatory efforts, of whicli the sincerity is very questionable, were in¬ 
effectual and nugatory. An aggressive manifesto was then issued by Spain, 
wliicli was alily answered by Great Britain, and both parties proparea for 
\igoroiis hostilities. 

The eonfedcralcd powers of France and Spain immediately after this form¬ 
ed a grand ]ilan fur an expedition to the coast of England, but with what 
.specific ubji'ct in view does nut appear. The French Jlect, commanded by the 
count D'Orvillieres, sailed from Brest on the 4th of June, and forming a 
jiiucliun with that of Spain off Cadiz, they shaped their course northwards, 
and entered the ('Imniiel with the formidalilc display of more tii.an sixty sail 
of the line, attended by a great number of frigates and sloops of war. The 
combined fleets ajipcared for two or three days before Flyinoiith, where they 
excited great al.-irm ; but no attempt against that im]M>rtant place was made, 
and the enemy ranged for sonic time about the Land’s End and the Scilly 
UlandH. On tlio 31st of .\ugubt, sir Charles Hardy entering the Channel with 
near forty sail of the line, was pursued by the combined fleets as far as Fly- 
month ; but many of their sliips being out of condition and the men in a very 
sickly state, they returned to Brest, having performed nothing worthy of 
one of the most |iowerful armaments ever seen in those seas. 'Ilie celebrated 
siege of Gibraltar was also cunimenrdd during this summer, and it is proba¬ 
ble that the reduction of tliqt important fortress was a principal object of the 
court of Madrid in entering into the war. 

Whilst Cimt Britain w-os thus beset with perils from a foreign confede-' 
racy, the spirit of discontent became prevalent in the empire itself, which 
considerably onhaiiced her difficulties, and embarrassed her rulers. The 
imsaing of a bill in favour of tho English Roman-catholics, induced some 
gentlemen in Scotland to propose its extension to that country at the ensuing 
session of parliament. The pupulaco cauglit the alarm, and the subject was 
taken up, first in some of their provincial synods, and then among the lower 
orders of the people in Edinburgh and Glasgow. In the former of these 
cities a mob assembled in tlio night of February 2d, whicli committed the 
most horrible excesses, pillaging and burning the Catholic chapels, and 
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fteveral houses b^onfrlng to persons of that persuasion. Similar disturlianres 
also UHik place at Glasgow, and these tumultuous proceedings prevented the 
kill that had been projected from tieing brought forward. 

Ill Ireland the state of affairs was far from being {loaceable and settled. It 
IS but too true that the sister realm had been long treated mure like an alien 
or a stranger than a friend. Her interests had been neglected, her commerce 
fettered and restricted, her people impoverished and oppressed. A free 
|iiirliament, it was thought, would more studiously promote the prosperity 
of that country than a legislature dejiendent on that of Great Britain ; and 
a fred tra^e was also wished, its beneficial effects being so conspicuous in 
England. To promote the attainment of these great objects, the patriots of 
Ireland enoouraged a popular union. Amidst the dread of foreign invasion, 
the government allowed the lieutenants of counties to give out arms to nrtivo 
and able-bodied men. Hoping to intimidate the court by a display of their 
!>trength, the gentry stimulated tite people to form associations and learn 
tlie military exercise ; and the volunteers soon became so numerous, that the 
piililic stores could not supply the extraordinary demand for arms. The 
purses of individuals were opened to make up the deficiency ; and a great 
national force was embodied —“ an army unauthorised by the laws, and iiii- 
“ controlled by the government of the country." Ministers could not fail of 
bulking with some apprehension on such a state of things ; but they deemed 
it most prudent to concur in a scheme which it was now out of their power to 
defeat. The Irish nation, feeling its strength, now began to consider of its 
rights, and a free and unrestricted commerce was the object which it resolved 
to pursue. 

'i'he ill success of the war, the alarming situation in which the nation was 
pl.-iced, and the loud complaints against the ministry, frequently refutiul by 
votes rather than by reasonings, had, at this time, widely diffused a spirit of 
diwoiiteiit, which at the opening of this year manifested itself by numerous 
county meetings, for the purpose of framing petitions to parliament for the 
redress of grievances. In these the county of York took the lead, and n 
petition signed by {lersuns of the first consequence, luith clergy anil laity, 
.■tated in strong terms the evils arising from the war, the wastefulness of 
expenditure, the unconstitutional influence acquired by the crown in conse¬ 
quence of the increase of places and pensions, and the urgent necessity of 
col reeling these abuses before new burdens were imposed on the people. 
The county of Middlesex followed the example of York ; and it was succeed¬ 
ed by a number of other counties and towns, some with greater, others with 
h>s8 unanimity. After the Christmas recess, these petitions were presented 
to the house of commons, air George Saville leading the way witli tliut of 
Yorkshire. 


LETTER XIII. 

Ihtgratifid Rioti in London—Lord Georg* Gord^ committed to tie 'Tou’cr 
— A. D. 1780— Rrogret* of the war in America-—Karal traneaetione— 
Dreaded Hurricane tn tke Wett Indies—Declaration of war against Hol¬ 
land. 1780~-17S1—.jiirg* of GihraltJr, IfC. 

Y on have already been apprised of the Jtumultnoiis proceedii^ that took 
place in Scotland, A. D. 1780, in consequence of the intimation that had 
seen given of a repeal of the penal laws against the Catholics. An associa¬ 
tion was formed in that country, having for its object to guard a^inrt any 
relaxation of the penal otstutes againat the adherents to the church of Rome, 
at the head of which waa lord George Gordon, brother of the duke of 
don, a man of singular character, compounded of enthusiasm, artinwi, and 
folly. Mainly through his exertions a spirit was excited in the British me- 
tnqiolis, as hostile to the rcjiciil of tliose laws as that which had appeared 
in the mubs of Edinburgh aud Glasgow. As early as January tth, a depute* 
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tion from a (tody calling itself the Protestant Associatioi^ of which lord 
iievrge was tlie juitron or president, waited on lord North, to request him 
to present a petition to parliament against^he law which had passed in favour 
<if the English Catholics; but with that request his lordship absolutely re¬ 
fused to c<imply. During the subsequent session of parliament, lord George 
Gordon, who was a member of the house of commons, frequently interrupted 
its business by the introduction of topics relative to religion and the danger 
from iwpery, and by dividing the house on questions in which he stood en¬ 
tirely or almost alone. His dress and manner were equally singular with 
hih language; but he was regarded by the house rather as an ^objetet of 
aniiisenient than of any serious apprehension. The association in London, 
however, appears to have been secretly increasing in numbers; and on May 
W<jth a meeting called by public advertisement having been held at Coach- 
itiakcr’s-holl, lord George Gordon took the chair, and made a vehement and 
iiitlainmatory harangue, in which he endeavoured to persuade his auditors of 
llie alarming progress of poiiery in the kingdom ; and concluded by moving 
a resolution, that the whole body of the Protestant association should, on the 
fullowuig Friday, accompany him to the house of commons for the delivery 
of their petition. He declared that he would not present it if attended by 
fewer than twenty thousand men ; and moved that they should be arranged 
in four divisions, one of them composed of the Scotch residents in London, 
and all distinguished by wearing blue cockades. These motions were all 
carried with great applause ; and in addition to this public procedure, lord 
George gave notice to the house of commons of his intention to deliver the 
petition, with the day and manner in which it would be done. 

On the iltl of June, the associated body, amounting to several thousands, 
assembled in St. George's-fields, and marshalling themselves as directed, 
they prtMiecdcd in great onler to the house of commons. Although their 
deiiieanoiir was at first ]>eaceable, their jiassions soon became inflamed, and 
tliev began to commit violent outrages on the persons of such members of 
both lioiises ns came in tlieir way, especially such ns were connected with the 
goveriiiiicnt, or were regarded as promoters of the obnoxious bill. VV'ithin 
the bouse ol minmons. Turd George Gordon, having brought up the petition, 
inoveil tliat it be taken into immediate consideration. This occasioned 
Kuiiie debate, during which his lordship often went out to inform the mob 
w bat was passing, as well as who were the priocipal opponents of their cause. 
His motion was negatived by one hundred and ninty-two votes to six. After 
a eoiisidentble time spent in much confusion and alarm, a party of horse and 
luoi-giiards arrived. Leaded by one of the magistrates, who assured the mob 
that the soldiers sliould bo otdered away if they would disperse. They ac¬ 
cordingly did Ml from the environs of the houses of parliament, but it was for 
the piirfioiw of deraolibiiing two Romish cliajiels, one in Lincoln's Inn-flelds, 
the other in Goldeii-M|iiarc, which they effected without opposition. On th« 
following day the tumult appeared to have nearly subsided, but this calm 
was only the prelude to a much more furious storm. In such a place as the 
niotroiMilis, wliatever be the muse that first coUecta a riotous assembly, it 
never fails to lie joined by a crowd of turbulent banditti, whose sole view is 
pillage and mischief. _ In the present case, it cannot be doubted that the 
{■etitiont'rs mustered in St. G^rge's-jields were the dupes of fanatical zeid, 
i" 1 1 ** attributed the outrages of the first day. But it is pro- 

bable that they had in general withdrawn before the subsequent widely ex¬ 
tended sceiiM of dmtruction; and that, in fine, all the scum and dregs of 
the metraiMlii overflowed its streets, inflamed with a blind and indiscrimi¬ 
nate rage lor devastation and plunder. During four days, tlie moat scandal¬ 
ous not, milage, and conflagration prevailed. Many houses, both of C'atho- 
lies aiid 1 rotesfonta, were destroyed, among which may be siiecified the 
cliapels of the Sardinian and Jiavarian ambassadors. Newgate and other 
places of confinement nerc burnt, tlie prisoners liaving been first released ; 
luid Ml extensive was the liavock, that a dread of the general demolition of 
the I lly beinii to agitatg the terrified inhabitants. The night of June Jlh 
aa* ponicuLirly terrific and alaniiiiig. The prisons of the Fleet and Ring’s- 
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Iiench were fiereely blazing—thirty fires were seen at one instant—indivi- 
iluals were running in evoiy directiim, some removing their efieets fur tiu* 
imrpose of security, some feloniously carrying off the property of withers. 
Shouts of barbarous transport Wf!i^ heard intermingled with the app:iUing 
roar of musketry, the yell of intoxication, and the shriek of horror. 

Amidst scenes so disgraceful to humanity, two hundred and ten persons 
were shot, and seventy-five others died of their wounds. Such was the state¬ 
ment furnished by a military return; but it should be observed, in addition 
to this, that many were crushed W the fall of houses, and others perished 
in the flamec; and that in the conflagration of a distillery, many destroyed 
lliemsel\'fs by drinkii^ spirituous liquors to excess. It is remarkable, tliat 
fur some days both ministers and maf^strates seemed to be sunk into a st:ite 
of torpid inactivity, and to have been infected with no less terror tliaii tlie 
inhabitants in general. The supineness of the magistrates, and the timidity 
of the ministers, indeed, became the universal to]iic of rem.ark and rensiiiv; 
for it was not until the night of Wednesday that tlie military force w.as i<‘ii- 
dered ,adequate to the exigence of the case. But troops now jumred into 
Londori from all quarters, and the king issued an order, tliat the wddiers 
should use their arms against the rioters without waiting fur directions from 
tlie civil magistrate. From such exertions tranquillity was soon restored. 
'J'he author of these calamitous proceedings, lord fleurge Gordon, was ap- 
lirehended, and, under a strong escort, committed to the Tower. He was 
afterwards tried on a charge of high-treason, and acquitted, liis crime not 
appearing to the jury to answer that description. A special cominisHioii was 
issued for the tri^ of a great number of the rioters that had been n|ipruheud- 
eil, many of whom underwent the full rigour of the law. 

(.'alamitous as these proceedings certtdnly had been, and deeidy to he de¬ 
plored government was eventuafly a great gainer by them. The minds of 
the public became strongly impressed with the danger arising from popular 
meetings for political purposes; the result of which was, that the county 
associations for promoting reform fell into discredit, and were deserted by 
many persons who had previously lent them their countenance and siip|Nirt. 

But it is now time to turn from domestic to foreign occurrences, whicli. 
nevertheless, yielded no pleasing prospect on which the eye could repose 
with much satisfaction. Admiral Geary, who had succeeded to the command 
of the Channel fleet on the death of sir Charles Hardy, sailed early in June 
with tw'enty-three ships of the line under his command, and a-as afterwards 
joined by five or six mure. In tlie beginning of July he fell in with u hunir- 
ward-bound fleet from the French West Indies, of which he captured twelve 
merchantmen ; the rest, with the convoying shi|is of war, nime their ^apo 
111 a fog. He then proceeded southward as far as Cape Finisterre, in the 
hope of intercepting a detached squadron of French and Spnniidi ships of war. 
About tlie end of the month, a large and valuable fleet of Knglinh merchant 
ships, bound for the East and West Indies, under convoy of a man of war 
and two or three frigates, sailed from Fortsmoiith, and unfortunately came 
■ o the way of the combing fleets under the command of Don Cordova, when 
live East liidiamen and above fifty West Indiamen fell into their iumds, and 
were carried into Cadiz. This was a severe stroke to the commerce of Great 
Britain : such a prize had never hefurp entefed the harbour. Besides the 
usual commodities, tlie East Indiamen had on board, arms, artillery, ammu¬ 
nition, and military Btorea, which were greatly wanted in tliat quarter, ns 
, well as a considerable supply of soldiers. ^ Alxoit the same time intelligence 
was also received, that great part of a valuable outward-bound fleet, destined 
for (^ehec, had f^en into the hands of some privateers on the banks of 
Newfoundland. 

On the return of the English fleet into port, admiral Geary resigned the 
command into tlie hands of admiral Darby, it having been previously re¬ 
fused by admiral Barrington. In the month of September the Channel fleet 
put to sea again, and in Novrmlier fell in with a French sqiiadron, much 
superior in number, but in so wretched a condition, that neither |uirty neem- 
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ed disposed to engaf^e ; and after exchanging a few shots, the, fleets separated 
without injuring each other. 

In Americii several events transpirad,,during the autumn of this year, 
which deserve to be mentioned. A French squadron, consisting of seven 
sail of the line and five frigates, arrived at Bhode Island on July 1 Ith, with 
six thousand treopa on board, under the command of Munt Roebambeau, 
and commenced tMir operations in concert with the American army. On the 
lAtli of August, lord Cornwallia gained a complete victo^ at Camden, over 
general Oates, who lost more than eight hundred men in killed, and one 
thousand taken prisoners, while the loss of the British scarcelp exceeded 
three hundred. Several other skirmishes took place about this tidie, in one 
of which colonel Tnrleton, with his legion, surprised the American oflicer 
Sumpter at the Fords of Catawba, and entirely routed him with a cansider- 
able loss in killed and prisoners. This advantage, however, was counter- 
liaianced by the loss of calonel Ferguson, who, having been dispatched by 
lord Cornwallis, with a corps of light infantry and militia, to make incur¬ 
sions on the benders of North CarolinB, was pursued on his return by a large 
foiee of cavalry, and being overtaken, was killed, with one hunclred and 
fifty of his men, and eight hundred more were taken prisoners. 

Soon after this event an incident occurred, which excited cmnsiderable in¬ 
terest at the time, and certainly forms one of the memorable events of the 
war. Ueneral Arnold had, from the beginning of the exmtest, signalized 
himself by his daring intrepidity and courage. In the early part of the war, 
he deserts the American standard, effect^ his escape to New York, and 
was made a brigadier-general in the British service. He had keen acicusad 
of extortion and peculation, and sentenced by a court-martial to be repri¬ 
manded. Tliese prosecutions were met on his part by loud complaints of 
injustice and ingratitude ; and though his past merits were appreciated by 
general Wasliington, who received him once more into favour, and he was 
iiloced in a situation of cxinsiderable rank and trust in the army, his mind 
lieriime from Uiis time quite alienated from his country. He secretly nego¬ 
tiated with sir Henry Clinton, to deliver up the post and the troops under 
iiis command to the British general. The person employed by the latter, 
for the purpose of conferring with Arnold and settling the plan of operations, 
wiw major Andr^, on adjutant-general in the British army, an officer of the 
most amiable personal qualities, whose open and <»ndid disposition probably 
rendered iiim less fit for such an undertaking than one mure practised in ar¬ 
tifice would have been. I'he jxist which Arnold now ocxsupied was the com¬ 
mand of H’'aBt-point, on the north of Hudson’s river, the loss of which, with 
the troops attached to it, would have been a severe blow to the American 
army in that quarter. 

On Uie Slst of Scptemlirr, Andr£ was landed by night from a British sloop 
of war, and was meived by Arnold, who conducted him to his camp, where 
he nmained during that night and the following day. The British uniform, 
which he wore under his surtout, was now excliangM for a common dress; 
and Arnold not having it in his power to cxinvey him back by the way in 
which he cune, he was sent on the scixind night through a remote part of tlie 
camp, provided with a horse and passport, and under the name of Anderson, 
to exjuore his way back to NdW h orlf- He passed the outpost of the army 
in safety ; but on the following morning, he was stopt by three young volun- 
t4wn, who examined his passport. At first they appeared satisfied, ^ut sus- 
picivna occurring to the mind of oqe of them, he was more strictly examined,, 
and, unaccustomed to deception, he disclosed himself by attempting to bribe 
his raptors with a large sum of money, which, thenigh in a humble rank of 
life, they honourably refused. Andre was consequently led to head-quarters, 
wliere papen were found upon him in Amohi’s hand-writing, coutainum exact 
returns of the troops and ordnance at West-point, with a variety of infor¬ 
mation of what hsd passed at a council of war; but nothing could be obtained 
from him respecting the writer, till Arnold was apprised of his danger, and 
had time to escape. The commanders of the British forces, finding that 
AndrC was detected and in custody, demanded his release on various grounds; 
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but general Washington summoned a council of officers to determine on the 
case. Andre’s dwn confession was aiifficlent to fix upon him the character of 
a spy; and the dangerous extent of the attempted treachery, in their opinion 
prohibited any relaxation of the fkunishmeiit nttaclied to it by the laws of 
w.-ir. The unfortunate officer only deprecated the ignominious mode in 
which he was doomed to forfeit his life ; but, though he was treated in every 
other respect with humane sympathy, bis sentence was rigorously executed, 
and not the smallest remission of it could be obtained. He met liis iinhapiiv 
fate with the bravery of a man and a soldier, and his memory was honoured 
with^ monument in Westminster Abbey. Arnold, who hud made good his 
escape to4he British army, was mode a brigadier-general, and now declar^ 
the most violent hostility to the American cause. 

In the autumn of this year, 1780, the West Indies experienced one of the 
most tremendous hurricanes ever known in tliuse parts. It commenced 
October .3d at Jamaica, when an irruption of the sea swept away the town of 
Savannah, with three hundred of it! inhabitants. It did not reach the island 
of Barbadoes till the llth of that month, when Bridgetown, the capital, was 
destroyed, with the loss of soma thousand lives. The British and Trench 
islands equals partook of this calamity, and their sliores were covered with 
the wrecks of snips belonging to different countries. Admirid Rodney, aii- 
prised of the danger of New York, had sailed thither in September, and, 
fortunately, thereby escaped the effects of this dreadful hurricane. It de- 
serrn to he recorded for the honour of humanity, that the marquess d« 
Bouilld sent a ffag of truce to commodore Uothani, with a message, acc-oiii- 
panying some English sailors, declaring that he could nut consider os enemies 
men who had escaped on his coast from the rage of the elements, and who 
from mere compassion were entitled to every relief which, in such a season 
of general calamity, could be afforded. The British squadron under adiiiiral 
Rowley, convoying the Jamaica trade to Europe, also aiiffered severely fruni 
the hurricane; ceveral of the ahips, witii that of tlie admiral, wore I'diligeil 
to put back diaabled, and two ships of the line, one a sixty-four, and tlie 
other a seventy-four, were totally lost, in addition to which sei era! frigates 
and other armed vessels were wrecked.' 

An affair happened in the month of September « hich proved of eonsider- 
ahle political importance, in as much as it developed the liostile views of the 
States of Holland towards Great Britain. 'I'lio Mercury, an American 
packet, having been captured by the Vestal frigate, Mr. Lauiviis, late prusi- 
dent €<f the American Congress, was found on board ; and bis papers, nbirli 
h^ been thrown overboard and dexterously iislicd up again, disclused the 
sketch of _a treaty of amity and commerce laitwceii tlie St.'itcs-gcneral and 
*“*American provinces. Mr. Laurens v. as broiiglil li» England on the (>tli 
ana committed to close confinement jii llie Tow er. under y. ebargi* 
of higfa-treason os a British subject. On Ins exirniiniitiun lie tleeiiiied aiiswer- 
ing questions, but his papers furnislied siillicieiit iiiformatiun of tiic projecteil 
treaty, which he was bringingtoa conclusion with M. Van Berkcl, the grand 
Mnuonary, who was the ostensible p.irty on the side of HoUnnd. Sir .losepli 
Yorke, the British ambassador at the Hague, was instructed to lay those 
papers before Statee-general, with a strong memorial, in the way of com¬ 
plaint, respecting such a correspondence carried on with his majesty's reliel- 
*ubjecta, at the same time demantfing a formal disavowal on the part 
of the States, and the punishment of Van Berkel, as well as Uie other per- 
^ns engaged in it. Ne immediate answer was given to this memorial, hut 
w counter remonstrance wee made by the Dutch minister in London, resiieet- 
■ng some violence said to have been committed at the Dutch West India 
.idand of St. Martin, in aeiaing some American vessels under the cniinon of 

L ^ second momorial was presented to the States by sir J<HM-pb 
Yorke in December, requiring a categorical answer ; and no other lieing 
given than that the Statra had taken the matter ad rtJtrmHum, the English 
ambassador was ordered to withdraw from tlie Hague, and war was dei lareo 
agairat Holland on the SOtli of December. Thus waj Great Britain engaged 
*'!? " fourth enemy, without a single ally. 

Voi III. • O 





gf, THE HISTOKV OF Part III. 

The oountry faaU now been enf^aged in a war witli the eoloniata between 
five and aix yeara ; and ao far were we from attaiuinj^ the abject in purauit 
of which we aet out, that, at the end of each aucceeding year, the cauae be¬ 
came leaa and leaa hopeful. It haa frequently been contended, that the war 
waa a popular one, both at the commencement and during the progreas of 
the cxinteat; but the aaaertion wanta proof; and when referred to ^e general 
aenae of the country, may reaaonably be doubted. That man^ individuals 
besides the court lent their sanction to the meuure, is unquestionably true ; 
but the oppoaers of the war, both among the middle and lower daaaea, appear 
to have been more numerous, though the minister was very successful yi se¬ 
curing hia confiding majorities in both houaea of parliament. But the waroth 
with which the enterprise had been undertaken, had now, in many minds, 
given place to more sober reflection ; and the want of success, connected 
with the enormous expenditure to which the country wa8_ necessarily^ sub¬ 
jected in calling it on, to say nothing of the defeat and disaster that it en- 
taileil upon England, began at this junctflre to open the eyes of many, both 
in and out of parliament, who had hitherto bhndly lent their support to the 
measures of the cabinet; and they resolved to exert their influence in put¬ 
ting an end to the contest. 

The campaign of ITUl had opened with very favourable prospects to the 
British arms in America, but before the session of parliament had closed, 
accounts had been received from that quarter, which completely falsified the 
flattering prospects held out by the king's speech at tlie opening of the ses¬ 
sion. We shul soon have occasion to notice these disastrous events in de¬ 
tail ; in the mean time it may suffice to say, that the Gazette had announced 
the battle of Guilford, by which it appeared that the army of lord Cornwallis, 
ruined even by its own victories, had been obliged to abandon its hard-won 
conquests, and retire to the sea-side. On the 12th of June, Mr. Fox moved 
fur a vote of the house, grounded upon the intelligent recently received, 
to recommend to his majesty's ministers every pc^ible measure for restoring 
peace with America. In this debate Mr. Pitt distinguished himself for the 
second time, by a forcible display of eloquence afwnst the minister. He in¬ 
veighed with ^eat energy against the unnatural, unhallowed, and accursed 
principle of' the war in which we were engaged, pronouncing it to contain 
evciy characteristic of human depravity, and to portend every human mia- 
chiei to the wretched people who had engendered it :—m war which drew the 
blood, the very sustenance, from the vitma of the country ; which brought 
victories and defeats that were equally to be deplored ; whi^ filled the land 
with sorrow for our own devoted countrymen, slain in the cause of injustice, 
or recorded the virtuous struggles of their opponents, bleeding in the holy 
defence of their liberty. In the course of the discussion, the speakers on 
citiier side painted in lively colours the hopes and fears, the obstacles and 
probabilities of recovering America. The expediency and the evils of yield¬ 
ing so mighty a portion of the empire were contraatM and strongly signed ; 
even the veiy right and legality of ceding it was discussed. At midnight, a 
majority of one hundred and seventy-two to ninety-nine rejected Mr. Fox's 
propasal. Tlie session of parliament was closed by a spaeidi from the throne 
on the 18th of July; and for the first time the royal address intimated, 
tliungh indistinctly, hopes of peace. 

M e shall now direct our attention to the martial transactions of the 
ctiuntry, which in the couroe of this year were very numerous, and highly 
imTOrtaat. 

Of themilitan occurrences, thd first that chums our notice was a renewed' 
attempt of the_ French on the island of Jersey. The baron de RuUecourt 
landed about eight hundred men on the 8th of January, and leaving a part 
of tliem in a redoubt in Gronville-bay, which he had* surprised, proceeded 
with the rest, before day-break, to the town of St. Hellier, which he entered 
without opposition, and took possession of the market-place. Having made 
prisoners of the lieutenant-governor, the magistrates and principal inhabi¬ 
tants, he dictated a capitulation to the whole island, threatening instant de- 
ktru^on to the town would his proposition be refused. The capitulation 
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was accordingly sined by the lieutenant-governor, who npiieara to liave hoeii 
nanic-strickeniTuin to have lost all presence of mind on the oouasion. Eliza- 
(leth Castle was then summoned by the French commandant, but the officers 
in the garrison refused to pay ally regard to a surrender made under such 
circumstances, and fired on tne French troora as they advanced. In tlie 
mean time, the militia and other force which the neighbourhood supplied 
was collect by major Pierson, a spirited young officer, who dis|>osed them 
advantageously on the heights above the town; and to a message frtmi 
Kiillecourt, requiring him to comply with the terms of the capitulation, he 
repljpd by saying, that if he and his troops did not surrender themselves 
prisoner# of war within twenty minutes, they sliuiild be attacked. This 
event followed: the French were driven from street to street to the market- 
]ilace, where their commanding officer, who had obliged the lieutenant-go¬ 
vernor to stand close by his side, fell under several mortal wounds. Major 
Pierson, too, in the moment of victory, received a sliot through the heart, 
.-iiiil his death was a circumstance fi-hich threw a damp upon a success that 
was render^ complete by tlie capture or destruction of the whole of tlio in¬ 
vading party. 

From the earliest commencement of hostilities with the house of Bourbon, 
t he views of Spain were fixed upon the recovery of Gibraltar. The latest 
relief which had been afforded to that garrison was by the fleet under the 
command of lord Rodney, in the spring of the year 178U; their provisions 
were therefore become scanty, and very unwholesome through long keeping, 
t ut off as they were for supplies from the Barbary coast, their ancient mar. 
kot, the garrison and inhabitants were now suffering^ under the most dis¬ 
tressing privation of the necessaries of life. When their situation was known 
in England, twenty-eight sail of the lino under admiral Darby were dis¬ 
patched with a convoy for relieving them, its well as to _ keep at laiy the 
threatened descent of the Spaniards. Having succeeded in sending in the 
convoy to Gibraltar, and some large ships to cover them, the British admiral 
took his station at the mouth of the Straits, to watch the motions of the 
Spanish fleet, which had sailed into Cadiz, nut wishing to risk lui cngageinent. 
In the mean time, the Spanisli gun-boats came out of Algcziras bay to can¬ 
nonade the Engli^ shipping, as a prelude to the general attiM^k ot the for¬ 
tress which was soon to take place, in the course of a week after the Eng¬ 
lish fleet had moored in the harbour, the bombarflment of the town t<H>k 
place, and immediately the whole bay and rock, by the incessant fire kept up 
on each aide, exhibited one continued flake of fire. It was computed that 
the enemy must have expended daily, during three weeks, from the first at¬ 
tack, more than a thousand barrels of gun{iowder, of one hundred |iounds 
weight each, and from four to five tliousand shots and shells. This tremen¬ 
dous cannonisding continued for several months, though, after tlie first four 
weeks, on a muiffi reduced scale, us no powers of supply could su]>port such 
.'■It expenditure. 

General Elliot returned from the garrison, for some considerable time, a 
most effective and tremendous fire, llisiuss, however, during the severest 
of the bombardment, did not correspond to the magnitude of _ the siege; for 
the return that was made of the whole, from the iStb of .^ril to the end of 
dune, amounted to only one commissioned officer and fifty-two privates 
killed, and to seven officers, and two hiAidred and fifty-three others wounded. 
The horrible effects of these hostilities fell more |ev(wely on the wretched in¬ 
habitants ; many of whom were buried under the ruins of their own houws, 
shattered to pieces by the shells that burst in thousands on every dde. The 
vaults and cellaiB, whuffi could alone afford shelter, were filled hy the soldierw 
of the garrison ; and happy did the individuals whose infiuence could pro¬ 
cure them admission to these places of security account themselves, if they 
were allowed a few hours of repose, amid all the tioise of a crowded soldiery, 
and the groans of the wounded that were brought in from the worfcs- 

Though the town itself must necessarily have suffered severely by the 
cannonading that was so furiously kept iu> upon it during the whole sninmec 
months, the damage was thought too trifling to givff any concern to the de- 
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fendem; Imt the duty and fatigue of the garriaon were extreme^ great. 
The inliabitanta about three thouBand in number, consisting ef two tnouswd 
C'atJiolics and one thousand Jews, took the earliest opportunity of retiriw 
trom a aituntion so full of danger, and removed either to England or the ad¬ 
jacent countries. And the Spaniards began to find, that though they might 
destroy the lives and property of individuals, they could not secure their ob¬ 
ject by all their efforts, which were conseijuently suspended towards the close 
uf the summer. 

In the meanwhile, general Elliot appeared to be actively employed in 
strengthening his means of defence, while in reidity he was meditating a tre¬ 
mendous attack on the enemy's camp. Having satisfied bimselfsthaC the 
preparations of tlie Spaniards had arrived at the utmost possible perfection, 
lie conceived a project of frustrating all their mighty efforts, by attacking, 
storming, and destroying their works. He occupiM the greatest part of the 
autumn in maturing his iilans, and completing his arrangements for c»rying 
into effect his grand design. His object*was to attack the fortifications on 
every side at the same moment of time; and to effect this purpose, he dis¬ 
tributed his various forces where the several parts of it could respectively be 
must efficient, and in such relative positions as rendered co-operation at once 
easy, expeditious, and impressive, 'fo fertility of invention, the genius of 
Elliot united a comprehensiveness of mind, whimt grasped objects in all their 
bearings and relations ; and to this was added a cool and vigorous judg¬ 
ment, and nice discriminutiun. He adjusted his plan with the greatest ex- 
aotiiess in all its departments, making provision at the same time for every 
possible eoiitliigenoy. 'I'he time fixed fur carrying tliis bold enterprise into 
effect, was a dark night during tlie luoiitli of November. Accordingly, on 
the v.’7th of that month, at three o'clock in the morning, the Britiim force 
was put in motion, and marched in tlie following order :—'i'he troops were 
divided into tliree columns; tlie centre was commanded by the Hanoverian 
lieutunant-coluiiel Dauhenhausen ; the column on the right, by lieutenant- 
uoluiiel Hugo, uf the same corps ; and the body on the left, by lieutenant- 
colonel Trigg, of the 12th regiment: the reserve was led by major Maxwell 
of the T.td; u party of seamen, in two divisions, was conducted by the lieu¬ 
tenants Cauipbeli and Muckle of tlie Brilliant and Porcupine royu frigates ; 
and the wliole liody was headed by brigadier-general Ross. In each column 
there was an advanced corps, a body of pioneers, a party of artillery-men 
carrying combustibles, a sustaining corps, luid a reserve in the rear. With 
such silence did they march, that the enemy had nut the smallest suspicion 
uf their ap^iroach, until an universal attack conveyed the astounding inti- 
inutiou. f he ardour of the British troops was every where irresistible. The 
Spaniards surprised, astonished, confounded, and dismayed, fled with the 
iitniust preciyitBtiuii, and abandoned those immense works which had cost 
them so much labour, time, and expense, in preparing. The whole efforts 
of Spuiiisli pouer and skill for two years,—the mighty object of their pride 
iuid cxultotiou, were, in the short space of two hours, destroyed by British 
genius, aiding Britisli intrepidity, ardour, and akilL The most astonishing 
exertions were made by the pioneers and artillery-men, who spread their fire 
with Bucli rapidity, that in half im hour, two mortar-batteries, consisting of 
ten tnortani uf thirteen inch illameter, the batteries of heavy cannon, with 
all tlie lines of apjiroach, communication, and traverse, were in flames, and 
every thing subject to the ajjtion of fire, was finally reduced to ashes. The 
mortars and cannon were spiked, and their beds, canines, and platforms 
ilestruyed. The magazines olew up one after another in the course of the 
oonflagration ; and before day-break the British troops, having completely 
executed their gnuid project, returned to the garrison. 

Though the spirit of loyrity, which the victory obtained at Camden hod 
revived in the Carolinas, receiv^ a check by the defeat and death of major 
Ferguson ; lord Cornwallis was nevertheless so considerably reinforced by 
the accession of two tlioiisand six hundred men from England, under the 
euiiimand uf general I.eslie, that he still cherished the hope of penetrating 
Ironi the Ninth into North CnroUua. He also relied upon obtaining coosi- 
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derable support^ and sucooun from the army of tlie North. The reduction 
of Charlestown, and the submission of South Carolina, were considered by 
ministers as a happy presa^ of the success which was to crown the llritiu 
arms with fflory during this campaign, and of the desire of the colonists to 
return to their connexion with the mother-country. Unhappily, the exag. 
gcrated statements of deserters were reueived by them aa the most authentio 
testimony. The defection of general Arnold, too, was another circumstance 
which tended to strengthen their hopes of recovering the colonies. They 
considered his manifesto, which described both the weakness and discontent 
of the American army, as unquestionable evidence. On such superficial 
views anfl feeble reasoning were their expectations and plans founded. It 
was thought that general Clinton, in consequence of the reported weakness 
and disaffection of vVashington's army, would not only be able to afford tliat 
bmly full employment in the vicinity of New York, but also to co-operate 
powerfully w'lth the army of the South, subdue such of the Americans as 
n ere still refractory, and enable the well-affected to declare their seiitiments, 
and assert their loyalty. Such was the theory on which the plan of the eam- 
psiign was constructs. Its prominent object was, that lord Cornwailis 
should traverse the inteijacent provinces, unite his force with Arnold, and 
penetrating into Virginia, attack the marquis de la Fayette, an active parti¬ 
san of the Americans, while sir Henry Clinton should, in the North, oppose 
general Washington and count Rochambenu, commander of the French 
troops in that quarter. 

Lord Cornwallis, who had been making preparations even before the close 
of the former year, began to put his army in motiun ns early ns the month 
of January, and advanced towards the borders between the Broad and the 
Cutiiwba rivers, whilst general Ureene, an officer of high reputation, who had 
succeeded general Gates on the resignation of the latter, made a diversion 
on Fort Niuetysix at tlie same time. Colonel Moigan, who hod ac<|uireU 
distinction os a partisan in the northern war, advanced with a force of Vir¬ 
ginia re^nilors and militia upon tho Pocolol river. General Tarlcton, who 
wiib on tliat side with his legion of cavalry and light infantry, with some 
other troops, was directed to attack Morgan’s detachment. He accordingly 
advanced upon the latter, who retreated, till finding himself unable, without 
great danger, to cross the Broad river, which, owing to the swelling of the 
waters, had overflowed its bounds, he on the Ifith of January took his ground 
fur an engagement. Posting his men with great judgment, ha received the 
impetuous attack of Tarletun in such a manner, that the forces of the hitter, 
by an unexpected charge, were thrown into irretrievable disorder, and totally 
defeated with great loss. Tarleton rallied a part of his cavalry, and repelling an 
attack of that of the enemy, succeeded in briimiog them away. On hearing of 
his defeat, lord Cornwallis ^patched a port of his army to Intercept Morgan, 
but without success. Afterwards, divesting himself of every inoumbrnneo, 
be pursued general Greene, who retreated before him. A long and fatiguing 
mimh ensued, in which hardships of every kind were oxp^euced by the 
British army, and sustained with the greatest courage and perseverance, 
whilst in all the skirmishes to which they became expMed from hostile par¬ 
ties on their march, they proved victorious. At length, on the 1 Jth of March, 
lord Cornwallis came in view of Greqpe's army, drawn up in line of battle, 
near Guilford Court-houae, in number much exceeding nis own. An en¬ 
gagement accordingly took place: the action was long, greatly diversified, 
and ably conteated. It ended in the rout and retreat of the Americano, 
whom, however, the Brituh army waa Wt in a condition to pursue; and 
Cornwallis found it necessary to araw back hia fatigued troops to the vici¬ 
nity of WUmington, in North Carolins^ which town had previously been 
reduced by an expedition from Charlestown, and wham they arrived on the 
7th of ApnL The victory proved to be a dear bought one on the port of tho 
British; their lose amounted to nearly a third of their whole strength; 
and indeed the whole fruits of the vietu^ were insignificant, though the 
price was high, aa the victorious general, instead qf advancing, waa obliged 
to leave a number of his wounded to the core ef the enemy, and to proobed 
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for Mafety, and the bare neceaeariea of life, on a dreary mar^^ of aix Iiundred 
mile*, tlirou^ woods, creeks, and morasses, in a wild, inhospitable, and hos¬ 
tile country, in which he had to encounter the sever^ hardships. 

Uy the retreat of lord Cornwallis into Virginia, lord Rawdon was left 
alone in CaroUna, to watch the motions of the army under the command of 
Keneral Oreene. The British force in this quarter was now so much dimi¬ 
nish^, and their provisions so scan^, that ueir commander was compelled 
to decline the pronered assistance of a body of loyalists, from absolute inabi¬ 
lity to i^ord them maintenance. Ixird Rawdon was^sted at Camden, when 
<Ireene, with two thousand men, took up his station at Hobkir}c’s-Ull, a 
fUstance of about two miles, on the brow ot a rocky steep, flanked on the left 
by a deep swan^ Though his own force did not amount to one thousand 
men, lord Rawdon determined not to wait the approach of the enemy, but 
sallied from his intrem^ments before their numbers could receive a further 
accession, and killed or destroyed five hundred of Greene's army. By this 
gallant exploit, which took place on the 25th of April, lord Rawdon escaped 
being besieged b^ a superior force in Camden, and had a reinforcement bran 
promptly sent bun, it would have enabled him to stand his ground ; but by 
the conflict his small band was reduced to eight hundred men, while the 
Americans, though defeated, were rapidly recruiting: and thus the valiant 
British officer was checked in the career of victory, and obliged to act on the 
defensive until fresh troops arrived. At length part of the expected reiu- 
furcement made its appearance at Charlestown, and the British general 
inarched downwards to effect a junction. In his absence, Greene invested 
the strong post of Ninetysix, and at the same time sent a detachment to * 
besiege the fortress of Augusta in Georgia. Under an apprehension that 
lord Rawdon would speedily return, Greene attempted to take the Fort 
Ninetysix by assault; but the garrison made so vigorous a defence, that the 
Americans were compelled to retire. The day after their retreat, lord Raw- 
don arrived, wheo be learned that the Americans hod succeed^ in taking 
Augusta, and that the besiegers had rmoined the army of Greene. The 
force of the Americans was now so powerful in this quarter, that great num- 
bv» of the provincials who bad professed uU^iance to Britain, tlirew off the 
mask and avowed their hostility. Perceiving dangers of various kinds to be 
gathering around him, lord Rawdon found liimseif reduced to the necessity 
of abandoning Fort Ninetysix, that he might concentrate his forces for the 
defence of the lower province, and especially the capital. On his march he 
learnt that a detachment of Americans was posted at C'onmuoo Creek, and 
he immediately hastened to the spot. The enemy, b^ breaking down a 
bridge, endeavoured to impede the progress of the British troops ; but the 
latter advanced with surprising qui^ness ; a party of them waded through 
the river, drove the enemy from its banks, and secured a passage fur the rest 
of the army. After this, lord Rawdon made many attempts to bring Greene 
to action; but the cautious American, instructed by experience, skilfully 
avoided an encounter, laird Raw don’s health soon after this obliged him to 
return to Kngland, when the command in South Carolina devolved on colonel 
Stuart. Ill a little time, Greene having both reinforced his army in num¬ 
ber, and improved his troora by disiapline, resolved to attack tfie British 
forces. On the 8tb of Septeinbdr he pqthis design in execution, and attacked 
oolong Stuart at the Rutaws. Great numbers were killed un both sides, 
but without producing any ducisive event, though the result, upon the whole, 
was in favour of the enemy ; and ^e British, from this time, were reduced , 
to the necessity of confinii^ their operations to the vicinity iff Charlestown. 

After the batUe of Guilford, lord ComwaUis had marched to Wilmim^n, 
in ^orth Carolia^ from whence he proceeded in his intended expedition 
into Virginia. His nropess was for some time unresisted, and aignaiised by 
the destruction of all the stores and military resources by which the enemy- 
had organixed their resistance in that province. At Halifax he de f eated 
some iw the enemy's troops, and in leas than a month he made good his 
niorch from Wilmington^ Petersburgh. On the 80th of hfay be farmed a 
jiuiction with the army which Phillijis had commanded, and had the further 
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gratification of finding it reinforced bjr one thousand eight hundred men, 
fnim the head-guarters of general Clinton. The only force which his lord¬ 
ship had to encounter in Virginia, was that under the command of La Fay¬ 
ette—a force so indifferently amiointed, that in writing his military dis¬ 
patches, his lordship expressM the must unqualified assurance of being able 
to overtake and subdue them. The marquis, however, not only eluded pur¬ 
suit, but contrived incessantly to harass the outposts of the British, till the 
accumulating misfortunes of the British cause enabled him to chwge his 
desultory warfare into a more effective plan of hostilities. 

But it was reserved fi/t the genius of Washington, by one important blow, 
to p%t an end to this harassing and tedious campiugn. Sir Henry Clinton, 
instead of reinforcing the British army in Virginia, Mnt hia whole attention 
to the defence of New York, against which he apprehended an attack from 
the combined armies of France and America. To confirm him in this appre¬ 
hension, the genius of Washington devised a stratagem, which successtully 
impost on the sagacity, or ratiiea credulity, of the British commander-in- 
chief. General CUnton had intercepted many of the American dispatches 
ill the course of his command, and published them in the New York papers. 
Wa^ington, now, to im|iose u|Hm him, wrote letters to various officers, de¬ 
claring that the only effectual way of saving Virginui was by attacking New 
York, ill conjunction with the French troops, which he asserted would bo 
soon attempted; for that he was much alarm^ at the success of a general, 
whom, from experience, he knew to be so fertile in resources, so vigorous in 
decision, and so prompt and expeditious in improving every advantage 1 
These letters were, according to the writer’s intention, ^so interceuteil, and 
completely imposed upon the British commander-in-chief. Still further to 
enr.uunige the deception, Washington, accompanied by the principal officers 
of his staff, and attended by the engineers, reconnoitred the island of New 
York closely on both sides from the opposite shore; and to render ap|iear. 
ances more certain, took plans of all the works, under the fire of their bat¬ 
teries. At this time the arrival of the count de Grasse was hourly looked 
for by the combined generals, who resolved to proceed by forced marches to 
Virginia, not doubting that the mass of land and sea forces which would 
then be united would overwhelm lord Cornwallis, unassisted us he must be 
by the commander-in-chief. On the 19th of August they coinmenced their 
march; and Clinton considered their departure merely in the light of a feint 
to cover their designs on New York. They, however, proceeded to Virginia, 
where they formM a junction with the army of La Fayette. About the 
same time, De Grasse arrived with his fleet from Europe, and blocked up 
Yoric river with his ships, while his land forces effected a junction with the 
Americans. 

Intelligence had been dispatched by sir George Rodney to admiral Graves, 
;hat the French fleet was destined lor tlie Chesape^, and that sir Samuel 
Hood was on his way to the same place, in expectation of meeting with ad- 
niral Graves and the New York squadron ; but the lUspatches haviM been 
snfortunately intercepted, did not reach the admiral. _ Sir &muel llmid 
trrived off the Chesapeak on the Si5th of Auj^st, and beiw disappoint^ in 
his expectations of finding admiral Graves there, proceeded to New York, 
which he reached on the SStb ; and three days after, the united tquadnins 
wiled for the Chesapeak, where they grriveif on the 4th of Swtember, with 
nineteen ships of the line, when they discovered the French fleet at anchor, 
unounting to twenty-four sail of the line. A partial engagment took 
place, in which sevenu British ships were amsiderably damaged, but without 
any decisive event on either side, 'flie hostile armaments continued^ in 
light of each other for five successive days; but tempestuous weather having 
considerably increased the damage of the Britisli fleet, they returned ^ 
New York to refit. Meanwhile Barras, who bad succeeded M. ^ F orne y in 
oonunanding the French naval force on the North American station, formed a 
junction witii De Grmse, by which means the British army under ford Com» 
wallis waa cncineod and surrounded by an immense naval force, and an an^y 
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of twentf-one thoiMand men, whilet his own corps did not exceed six thou* 

... * . . 

Conceiving it impossible that sir Henry Clinton could be so completely 
outwitted as he evi&ntly was, lord CornwaUis expected speedy succours, and 
made the most vigorous dispositions for defendicw him^f till they should 
airive: he contracted his ports, and concentrated ms means of defence, while 
the enemy instantaneously occupied those positions which the British gene¬ 
ral had abandoned. The trenches were opened by both armies in the night 
between the 0th and 7th of October; the batteries were covered with little 
less than one hundred pieces of heavy ordnance; *hnd their attat^s yrere 
carried on with the utmost energy. In a few days most of the British guns 
were sUenoed, and the defence rendered hopeless. An express, however, 
having arrived from New York, informing lord Cornwallis that he might 
rely on receiving immediate succours, he strenuously persevered in his re- 
sistancew Two redoubts on the left of the British greatly impeded the pro¬ 
gress of the siege. The second parallel of the enemy being now finished, 
they resolved to open their batteries on those works on the 14th of October. 
The British forces employed every efiTort to defend the fortifications, but 
were overimme by the immense superiority of number. Lord CornwaUis 
saw that it would be impossible to witlistand a general assault, for which the 
enemy was now prepanra. Finding no succours likely to arrive, and himself 
surrounded on every side, he conceived a design of forcing his way through 
a part of the enemy, and making his escape; but on mature deliberation, he 
found it would bo impossible to effect it. Thus hemmed in by a very supe¬ 
rior army, through no rashness of his own, but in the skilful and vigorous 
execution of bis part of a concerted plan, this brave general had no auema- 
tive, but rtthor to sacrifice bis gallant army without answering any purpose, 
<w to surrender. On the latter of these he at last resolved; and on the lotli 
of October surrendered by an honourable capitulation. The army, consisting 
of between five thousand and six thousand men, capitulated to general 
Waahington ; but such was the number of sick and wounded, that there were 
only three thousand eig^t hundred capable of bearing arms : the vessels in 
the harbour surrender to count de Grasse. At length sir Henry Ciin,.un 
sot out from Now York to attempt the relief of lord Cornwallis, two months 
alter the departure Washington and Roebambeau had left Mm at liberty 
to proceed to the relief of the uistreseed army. He brought with him seven 
thousand land forces, with a fleet which was now reinforced by admiral 
Dlgby, consisting of twenty-five ships of the line. He had previously in- 
fomM lord CornwaUis, that the fleet might be expected to sail from New 
York on or about the 5th of October; and afterwards, from the assurances 
given him by the admiral, that it might pass the bar by the ISUi of October, 
wind and weather permitting. Yet the fleet did not finally leave Smidy- 
Hook tUI the 19th, the day on which lord CornwaUis surrendered I The 
troope were embarked, and the fleet put to sea; but it wae with extreme 
moitifleMloa tiiat, when it arrived off tiie Capes of Vimnia on the S4th of 
the moiitfo they received such accounts as led them to Mlieve that the fate 
ot the unfortunate army was already decided. They, however, lingered off 
the mouth of the Chesapeak until the fact was plao^ beyond sU dispute ; 
aiMl as the rdlef of lord Comwrtlia and his army usd been the solo olncct of 
tho expodition, the admiral determined to return to New York. The last 
letter written by lord CornwaUis to the oommander-in-chief, acquainting 
him with the surrender of the^iosts of York and Gloucester, and relating the 
cauee that lad to that event, with tl^ motives which had influenced his own 
conduct, moduced a difference between them, which terminated in an appeal 
to the imMie. 

Bueh woe the fete of the gallant southern army and its brave commander, 
from wboee skUful enteqiriaes, and wcU-eorned reputation, tho most san- 

K lne hopes were entertained, tliat the moat valuable of the colonies would 
recovered, and that the war with them would be brought to a successful 
teiminatioii. Tho ex|terience which he had derived during his reeidenee 
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ther^ fiilly artkified him, that the information on which the minister and his 
adherents relihd, respectiuff the friendly disposition of the Americans towards 
his eoontry, was utterly unfounded ; that every attempt to recover the 
counti^ thraogh the Ammcana themselves was diimerical, as much as every 
idea of reducing it by force. He was now convinced, that the plan Iiad been 
concmted upon mistaken principles; and he bad himself fatally learned, 
that thoogh be, and the troops under his command, had done their utmost, 
there was almost an equal deficiency of support and co-operation for its exe- 
cuthm. The surrender at York Town was the oencluding scene of ufEsnsive 
war with America. All the profuse expenditure of British wealth, all the 
mighty<eff»rtB of British rower, all the sfdendid achievements of British 
valour, though guided by British talents and skill, proved ineffectual: the 
momentous exertions of a war so wasteful of blood and treasure, were for 
ever lost. 

The naval occurrences of the year 1781, which now demand our attention, 
were not inferior in moment to tXose of a mUltary cast which have just been 
detailed. Early in the year an expedition was fitted out from the Havan- 
nah, under the command of Don Gaivcs, intended against Pensacola; hut a 
violent hurricane, in which four capital ships, with several of inferior consi¬ 
deration, were lost, compelled him to return to port. The fleet was however 
refitted, and on the 9th of March appeared rofore Pensacola, with seven 
thousand or eight thousand troops. After a gaUant defence by general 
Campbell, the place capitulated; and with it fell into the possesuon of Spain 
the province 01 West Florida, one of the principal acquisitions by the treaty 
of Paris. 

It has been already mentioned, that admiral Darby haviim eileetod the 
rdief of Gibraltar, endeavoured in vain to bring the Spanish fl^t to action ; 
he therefore returned to protect the English channel. In the interim, M. 
de Guidien, pmceiving that the British fleet no lunger inter|>osed between 
Brest and Cadis, sailed with eighteen ships of the line to join the Spanish 
fleet, and to support it in the invasion of Minorca, which, next to Gibraltar, 
was the principal European object of Spanish ambition. They sailed for 
Cadis in the end of July, having ten thousand troops on board ; proceeding 
with tiiese to Uie Mediterranean, they left them at Minorca, and returning 
to the Atlantic, riiaped their course to the English channel, with forty-nine 
ships of the line—a force so formidable, as to threaten at once the intercep¬ 
tion of our ccmimeree from the West Indies, and even the destruction of the 
British navy. By this bold manoeuvre theylioped at once to prevent suc¬ 
cours from being thrown into Minorca, and to intercept our homeward-bound 
fleets, which were expected at this time to return, ami a lar^ outward-bound 
convoy, which was on the eve of sailing from Cork. And so little had our 
minietey either foreseen or suspected their design, that the combined fleets 
had formed a line from Ushant to the Bcilly Isianda, thus barring the en¬ 
trance into the English channel, before it was known by the admiralty that 
they were out at sea. By the timely information of a neutral vessel, admiral 
Darity, then in the channel, happily escaped falling in with them. The Bri¬ 
tish admiral, therefore, who had oiuy twenty ships of the line under his com- 
mand, returned to Torbay, there to wait for reinforcements and instructions 
fnm the admiralty. Having mustered a fleet of thirty sail of tlie line, he 
received orders to put to sea for thS protection of our homeward-bound 
merchantmen ; but as the enemy was so much, superior to him in numiters, 
he was instructed to avoid an engagement, unless it were found necessary 
for the preservation of the convoj^ • 

While the EngKah fleet lay in Torbay waiting reinforcements, the French 
admiral ronceived the project of attacking them in thnt station, but was 
overruled by his Spanish colleiigue. The latter represented the state both 
of the ships and men, of whom, and of the Spaniards in particular, great 
numbers were sick, as depriving them in reality of that superiority which 
they possessed in appearance. They therefore directed their alleiittoo 
solely to the interception of British mrrchandise,/m objo-t whirb the vigi¬ 
lance of admiral Darbv, as soon as he began his cmise niton the coast, sutti- 
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dently prevented; and the equinoctial gales eomiiw on soon afterwa^s, the 
oonibinMl fleeta were glad to separate, tlie Kjen^ returnuw to wd 

the Spaniards to their own coasts. The British fleet returaed to PlymonA 
in November, having safelj conducted our homeward-bound convoy from the 


The French lost no time in refitting their ships; and, notwi^^nding too 
lateness of the season, they proposed to reinforce the count de Grasse wito 
both troops and ships of war in toe west, and to support him wrth stores; to 
reinforce and supply Suflrein in the east; and to r^m the Sp^sh fleet, 
tiiat they might prevent England from relieving Minorca. Ihe several 
souadroiu and convoys were ordered to sail together, as far as their,coulao 
lay in the same direction. Admiral Darby heard of these preparations and 
their object, but without being correctly informed of the force which was to 
carry tliein into effect, and which proved to lie nineteen sail of the line. He, 
however, dispatclied admiral Kemiienfeldt with twelve ships of the line, one 
fifty gun ship, and four frigates, to intercept the French squadron and con¬ 
voy. On the 12th of December he descried the enemy, at which time the 
fleet and convoy were dispersed by a gale of wind, and the latter rausider- 
ahly behind. The British admiral instantly determined to avail himself of 
this situation, by first cutting off the conviw, and tlieii engaging the slaps of 
war. For the intended service Kempenfeldt’s number of frigates was far 
too small; yet he succeeded so far as to capture twenty transports and steve- 
ships, in whidi were eleven hundred land forces, seven hundred seamen, a 
great quantity of ordnance, arms, warlike stores, camp equipage, clothing, 
and provisions: many ships, however, were dispersed, and escaped seizure. 
The French admiral, in the mean time, endeavoured to collect his fleet, and 
form a lino; but night came on before he could accomplish his purpose. 
Kempenfeldt, stiil ignorant of the force of the enemy, made preparations for 
engaging them tlie following morning ; and at day-light, perceiving them at 
leeward, he formed his line j but on a nearer approach, discovering their 
strength, he considered it most prudent to decline an engagement. Nor 
were the French so confident in their superior numbers as to urge tlio 
British to buttle: both fleets, therefore, parted as by mutual consent. The 
rapture which Kempenfeldt had made was considered to be impoi^nt; but 
much dissatisfaction was expressed against the admiralty, for not farnisliing 
that gallant commander with a force suificieiit to enable him to seize the 
ronvoy, and, at the same time, vanquish the fleet; especully as there were 
H)ii|iH lying idle in our harbours, wliich ought to have been employed in this 
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Tlie war, though by this time very adverse to Holland in other quartera, 
had not prwluced in Europe any decisive engagement with that pow-er. To 
watch their motions, and annoy their commerce in the north, admiral 1 arker 
was ^spatched from Fortsmouth with four ships of the line, and one of fifty 
guns. After sailing, he was further joined by several other ships, which 
augmented hU force to six sail of the line, viz. one of eighty guns, two of 
seventy-four, one sixty-four, one sixty, one of fifty, and a frigate m forty- 
four guns, which the admiral was obliged through necessity, to admit as a 
ship of the line. The Dutch admiral, Zoutman, with a valuable convoy for 
the north, had sailed from the .Texel with eight ehips of the line, mounting 
from seventy-four to fifty-four guns, and ten frigat^ He was also joined 
by a large American frigate, carrying on one deck thirty-six forty-two poun¬ 
ders, and as large in length *08 a ship of the line. Early in the morning of 
the 5th of August 1781, the hostile-fieets came in sight of eacli other on the 
Dogger-bank, and, without any manoeuvring or delay, approximated within 
pistol-shot to one of the bloodiest actions that ever was fought betwMn the 
some number of ships. After a cannonade of three hours and forty minutes, 
both fleets lay like logs in the water, incapable of action or mutual annoy- 
anoe; and it could only be determined which at them had the preferable 
claim to victory, by comparing the destruction of ships and havock of men 
on either tide. The English counted one hundred and four killed, and three 
hundred and fifty-nine bounded. The Dutch did not acknowledge theii 
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full low, but it appeared by authentic nrivate intelligence, that it exceeded 
eleven hundred men, in killed, wounded, and drowned. One of their sixty- 
eight gun ships sunk in the night after the engagement; and by tlie circum¬ 
stance of the English having Brought off her colours, it appears that the 
action off the Dogger-bank was, on the whole, in favour of the English arms. 
The other large snips belonging to the Dutch squadron were rendereil almost 
unfit for repair. Admiral Zoutman returned to the Texel; but neither 
himself nor ^ convoy presumed afterwards to proceed on their destination. 
Though in this, as in Itempenfeldt's affair, the pubiic applauded the vdour 
of^heir seamen, yet they were extremely dissatisfied with tlie Mmdiict of tlie 
admindty, in allotting to admiral Parker so small a force, when the object 
was BO important, and the acouisition might have been rendered so secure 
and easy. The admiral himself justly complained of this circumstance, and, 
openly censuring the admiralty, resided his command. 

A squadron of British ships, under the command of commmlore Jolin- 
stone, had been appointed in thfi spring of this year to aiiiiov the Dutch in 
another quarter. They were to attru-k the Cape of Good Hope, a settle¬ 
ment extremely valuable to the United Provinces; and having dune that, the 
expedition was to proceed to the Spnish settlement of Buenos Ayres, in 
South America, where an insurrection of a formidatile uatqre hud taken 
place, which had given great alarm to the court of Madrid. Tlie Dutch, 
aware of their inability to defend the Cape, applied for iwsistuiice to France. 
Tlie latter being also deeply interested in preventing England from obtain¬ 
ing so imjiortant a possession, ordered M. de iSuffrein, in his way to India, 
to H'atch the motions of the British sijuadron. The force under commodore 
Johnstone consisted of one ship of seventy-four guns, one of sixty-four, and 
three of fiftv guns each, besides several frigates, a bomb-vessel, a fire-ship, 
and some sloops of war. The land-fonx: which he took out consisted of 
tliree new regiments of a thousand men each. Several oiitward-liouiid East 
Indiamen and store ordnanc.e vessels proceeded under the escort of this con¬ 
voy ; and the wliole fleet, iiicludii^ transports and armed ships, aiiiounted 
to more thiui forty sail. With these atmmodure Johiislono stopped at the 
Cape de Verde Islands, for water and fresli }irovisiuns; and for the ]uirpuse 
of collecting these supplies, a great part of the crews, suspecting no enemy 
at hand, were dispersed on sliore. At this moment the French s<|iiadruii, 
uliich consisted of five sliips of the line, with a body of land forces, liuviiig 
obtained information of the situation of the British, exia'clcd to take them 
by surprise. On the Kith of April, the French admiral leaving his convoy 
at a distance, attacked the British squadron in Fort Praya, in the ishiiid of 
St. Jago. He advanced us if to certain victory, but was B|iccdily convinced 
of his mistake. The Britisli fon%, though surprised, was so far from being 
intimidated, that they not only rallied, but entirely beat off the enemy, with 
considerable loss of men and damage to tlie shipping. Suffrein, disappointed 
in this attempt, made the best of bis way to the Cape, where, by means of .x 
junction with the Dutch garrison, he knew he should be able to defend it 
against the Britisli force; and cuinmudore Johnstone finding, on liis arrival, 
that sutMUiss would be impracticahlo, forebore the attempt. Soon after, 
meeting with five richly laden Dutch East Indiamen, humewaMl-bouiid, lie 
captur^ four of them, and burnt the other^ after which,jierceiviiig tfiat he 
could nut accompiyi the original purpoee of his expedition, he returned to 
England with his prises. 
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MmmI Explintf af Grattt Britain— Prmtndmgiin tk» Sritith PwrUammt — 
Mttignmtion of Lord yorth—Suttou of Lord Rodney in tke Pfeet Indite 
^Defeat of the eombintd fleete—Relief of OdtroIieor—PreUmintiritt ^ 
yeeee eiffned et VereniUee, 1783—1784. 


Th e French miniatry, during the campaign of 1781, appear to have puraued 
the aame plan of operation that had been defeated in the preceding, nunely, 
to over})ower the Engliah force in the Weat Indiea, and afterwaida compel 
Uritain to relinquish her trana-atlantic coloniee. There were already eight 
Kail of the line at St. Domingo and Martinique, with a considerable body of 
land forces. On the SiSd of March, count de Grasae, with twenty ah^ of 
the line, one of fifty-four guns, and six thousand troops, sailed for the West 
liidiea,.with an immense convoy, amounting to no less than two hundred 
and fifty ships, and arrived off Martinique. In the end of April admiral 
Rodney having dispatched three of hia ships, under admiral Hotham, to 
oscort the St. Eustatiua booty to Britain, had only twenty-one ships of the 
line remaining, while ]>e Grasse, being rsinfori^ from Martinique, had 
twenty-four. Rodney himself remaining with general Vaughan at St. Eusta- 
tius, dispatched sir Samuel IIikmI towards Martinique, in order to intereept 
De Grasse's fleet and ixinvoy. On the 38th of April admiral Hood was in¬ 
formed, by his advanced cruisers, that the enemy were approaching in the 
cli.'uinel between St. Lucia and Martinique. 'Fhe next morning he descried 
the fleet before the convoy ; and though he had only eighteen ships of the 
line to encounter twenty-four, and the French had the wind in their favour, 
the British commander determined to hazard an engagement. With great 
skill and dexterity he endeavoured to gain the wind, and come to close 
actioii. Do Grasse, however, declined a decisive engagement ; and, from 
his windward position, being enabled to preserve the distance which he chose, 
he began to cannonade so far from the British ships, as to admit of little 
exec.utiun on cither side. During the first conflict, the British van, however, 
and the foremost ships of the centre, after lepeateii endeavours, at last suo- 
i«eded in nppnmching nearer to the enemy ; and having received a very heavy 
fire, were considerably damaged in their masts, hulls, and rigging, berore the 
rest of our ships came up to their assistance. Finding his wounded ships in 
a very shuttered condition, admiral Hood thought it prudent during the 
iiigiit to sail for Antigua. in the absence of our fleet, the marquis de 
Bouilld attempted to reduce St. Lucia on the 10th of May, but by the vmor- 
ous resistance of the garrison he was compelled to reUnquisli the design. 
Admiral l^dney now found it necessary, instead of spending more time at 
St. Kustatius, to employ his whole force against the French armament: he 
therefore sailed to Antigua, and os soon as the ships were prepared, pro¬ 
ceeded towards Barbodoes. 

At tto instant that admiral Rodney, with the fleets from Antigua, arrived 
at Borbadoes, a French squadron, with a considerable body of land forces, 
under the command of M. de Blanchelande, late governor of St. V’incents, 
appeared off the island of Tobago. On the 33d of May, the day on which 
the enemy appeared, Mr. George Fergusson, the goveiiior, sent the intel¬ 
ligent to admiral Rodney, whom it reached on the Sfith. 'fhe admiral, 
uiistakeMy underrating Oie enemy's force, appointod six sail of the line and 
Biiiiw frigsM to proceed under the command of admiral Drake, with about 
j relief. That officer having, on the 30th, ar- 

rived off Tobam, descried the enemy's fleet, conrasting of twenty-four sail of 
the line, lying between him and the land. Finding it impossibfe to land bis 
troops, he retired, and sent the cummander-in-diief intelligence of the pos- 
ture «i aonura ; and in th|} m ean iutie, about three thousand JFzench troo|Mi 
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landed on the ijlend. The white inhelntants who were capable of bearing 
anna, including a few aoldiera and the colonial militia, acarceljr exceeded 
four hundred men, but they found moat intrepid and faithful auxiliaries in 
the blacks. Governor Feigu8sun*himself was distinguished for hia humane 
manner of treating the Negroes, the joint result of judgment and humanity, 
by which he secured their obedience while he conciliated and eatabliabed 
their affection and fidelity. The island, however, not being far advanced in 
cultivation, tiie number of Negroes fit to bear arms was but smalL The 
gallant Fergusson made a skilful and vigorous defence against an enemy 
four ^imes the number of his brave band. Relying upon his receiving speedy 
Bucoour8,*he occupied a strong post, and for seven days checked Uie enemy's 
progress. The marquis de Bouilld, who commanded the invaders, found all 
attempts to dislodge bis opponents vain ; and to compel them to surrender, 
he bei^ to destroy their ^antations. The inhabitants, perceiving the an- 
pruaching devastation of their proMrty, were awed to concessions which tua 
fear of personal danger could nor extort, and at last agreed to capitulate, 
which they did on honourable and advantageous terms. Admiral Rodney did 
not escape censure for not having adopteil more prompt and effectual mea¬ 
sures for the relief of Tobago ; and it was asserted, not indeed without rea¬ 
son, that the French, whose naval force was nut greatly superior, had in this 
campsign a(;quire<l a most important advantage in the West Indies. De 
Grasse continued in the West Indies from the capture of Tobago in the be¬ 
ginning of Juno to the beginning of August, without being encountered by 
Ibidney, and in July sailed for St. Domingo, where, after being reinforced by 
five sail of the line, be escorted the rich mercantile roiiruy with a fleet 
amounting to twenty-eight ehips of the line, lie cimducted the convoy 
northwards until they were out of danger, and then proceeded to tlic second 
object of his expedition. Admirtd Rodney, conceiving that his health re¬ 
quired an immediate return to bis native country, escorted tlie M'est India 
convoy home, and sent the greater {lart of his ships, under sir lUamuel Hood, 
to watch the motions of the French fleet. 

Although the events of the year 1781, which have been now detailed wero 
of a varim complexion, and some of tliein highly honountble to the Uritisli 
arms both by sea and land, yet upon a calm and deliberate review of them, 
the country began to be seriously impressed with tiie folly of prosecuting any 
longer an offensive contest with America, and even ministers Uieniselves 
began to entertain similar sentiments. The bad principles of the war, whicli 
might have passed with impunity among a large class of home politicians had 
they been crowned with success, were now very generally caiulenined, as the 
pntjoet of ooercii^ America appeared more paipahly impracticable. From 
liostile eonfederaeies and disasters abroad, the ministry could not turn, with¬ 
out alarm, to tha growing dissatiafaction of tiie nation. Thu authority of 
the mother-country had been so often explained and qualified, and by minis¬ 
ters themselves partialiy renounced, that men came to think it might be ac¬ 
tually renounced without involving in it the ruin of the parent state. And 
tlie pride of the country, habituated to anticipate the event of American in- 
dupendenoe, at length becune familiarized to the idea of degradation. All 
that had been predicted by the wisdom of lord Chatham and Mr. Fox, re¬ 
specting the issue of the contest, wsa now foteUy fulfilled by the surrender 
of the army under the command of Itfrd Cornwallis. The public could no 
longer remain blind to the future effects ot t^e war, or dumber in their 
furmer tmvid state of security. 

Patiiament assembled on the 9Tth of NmrMnber ITBl, and no inoonsideralile 
ilegtee of surprise was excited, tm finding that the qieach from the throne 
WM quite silent on the aul^ect of peace. The continuance of the war was 
still ascribed to the restless ambition of our enemies ; and the royal speecii 
offered tha highest oongratulationa to the public on the proteidion which our 
navy had been enabled to dford to our commercial fleets, and the preeperooa 
aspect of our East Indian affiiirs. In the house of eomraons, the motiuo for 
an addrosB produced an important fixate of conaiderable lanirth on Uie ques¬ 
tion at issue. The declaration, in the proposed adiA-ess, to pledge the houso 
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to an unqualified support of the war after seven years of .disaster, and the 
boldness of holding such language at the very moment when the calamities 
which the measures of administration had entailed upon the country f»lled 
B^d for humiliation and sorrow, were 'topics urged by Mr. Fm with his 
usual warmth and energy. He pointedly reprehended the principles of the 
war, animadverted indj^antly on the delusions by which parliament had 
been led on, year after year, to support it, and the gross and criminal mis¬ 
management whiidt characterized every branch of administration. He even 
imputed the loss of the army under lord Cornwallis to the incapacity of lord 
Sandwich, who was at the head of the admiralty. That minister, hr said, 
had declared in another assembly, that a first lord of the admiralty irho should 
fail in having a fleet equal to the combined force of France and Spain, would 
deserve to be dragged from his situation to condign punishment. But such 
a case, he contend^, was now before them. The inferiority of the British 
fleet in every quarter of the globe, might be proved from the events of the 
cam|>aign ; and he conjured the house tft bring their marine minister to the 
reward ahicli, by his own confession, he so richly merited. Mr. Fox went on 
to observe, that it had been avowed by one of the highest members of ad- 
minietration, that if the capture of Charlestown produced no decisive result, 
he should grow weary of the war. 'I'hat event had taken place, and brought 
disasters in its train; and yet ministers persisted in wishing to prosecute 
the war—they even seemed to love it ns it grew mure disastrous. He con¬ 
cluded by moving an amendment to the address, the object of which was to 
leave the expediency of continuing the war ojien to future debate, instead of 
binding the house to any specific course of measures. 

'I'lie impressiun which this speech appeared to make on the house, and the 
silence oi those who had been accustomed on all occasions to justify the 
principle and the judiev of the war, called up lord North in an early part of 
the debate. Ho defended the grounds of the colonial contest, and asserted 
that the war was not maintained fur the prerogative of the king, but of par¬ 
liament, against which the revolted colonists had unjustly taken up arms. 
Ho contended, that neither the speech from the throne, nor the proposed 
address, pledged the house to a continuance of the war. “ A melancholy 
disiuter," said his lordship, “ has occurred in Virginia,—are we, therefore, 
“ to lie down and die? By dejection and despair every thing must be lost; 
“ by ladd exertion, every thing might yet be saved." The war, he allowed, 
had been unfortunate, but it was not unjust; and should the share he had 
had in supporting a war, in defence of the rights of parliament and the Britisli 
constitution, lead him to the scaffold, his opinion would remain unaltered. 
Mr. Uiindas made an elaborate speech in support of the address, which call¬ 
ed up Mr. Burke, who inveighed most indignantly against the pertinacity 
of iiiinisters. The war, he said, had teemed with calamities ; but this 8]iecch 
of the king'a was the greatest calamity of all. " Most excellent rmhts !" he 
e.sclaimed, alluding to lord North’s defence of the war, as a vind&tion of 
parliamentary rights, “ which have cost Great Britain thirteen provinces, 
*' four islands, a hundred thousand men, and seventy millions of money, her 
“ empire over the ocean, her rank among nations, her dignity and commerce 
abroad, her happiness at h6me—rights which have deprived us of all this, 
“ and yet threaten to spoil u8<of what remains!" 

'Fhe debate was renewed on the 1 ■fth of Hecember, when the eloquence of 
Pitt was agiun displayed, pi describing the total contrariety of principles 
which prevailed^ in the present cabinet. He described them as being at war 
with each other's opinion, distrustful of mutual support, yet meanly continu¬ 
ing in rawer for the enjoyment of office, thus standing responsible for mea¬ 
sures <H which they csmld not approve. Their only principle of coherence, 
their only common object, he averred, seemed to be the ruin of the empire ; 
an object which ho feared they would accomplish ere the vengeance of the 
peopM could overtake them. “ And God grant,*’ said Mr. Pitt, “ that the pii- 
iiishment be not so long delayed as to involve a great and innocent family, 
*' who, though they share not the guilt, moot likely wiU participate in the 
“ atonement. J - v r r- 
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R..t th« period wa« now arrived, when the opinion of Uie puWic i^pMting 
t. .»ntini^ce of the American war was to be i-endered so apparent, that no 
^ farther prosecution of it should induM Ao ministers to 

J^anv measures for retting a fipri adjustment. On theS^ of ^ebruam 
*“"™7^^onwav moved in the house of commons, that an addren should f»o 
maiestv. imploiing him to listen to the advice of his faithful 
present^ to ^ ^ ^le im- 

rommoM, thatit ^ inhabitants of that country to obedience 

Erf.^^ - a happy reconciliation miuht be 

wi* the revolted colonies. A long debate ensued, in which the mi- 
^RerfeS^nuS to speak on the subiect iS a vague and indeterminate man- 
Eer A^«>«th sidiTrf the house had exhausted their often repeated ar-. 
^umente the country gentlemen, as they are caUed, gave up the support of 
ministers, and the ^&n was nemtived by a majority of one whtary lote , 
there bri^ only one hundred a^ ninety-four to one hundred and ninety- 
three "I^e opposition now cherisli^d the most sanguine hopes of victorj . 
and^ccordingfy. on the 27th of February, proposed the same motion un.b r 
another form. The usual arguments were repeated, and on a division of the 
SofrertheTpporition succeeSed in carrying their pejint by a 
hundred and thirty-four against two hundred and fifteen. Ilius, aftir a 
contest of eight years, Mr. Fox and his party succeeded in ‘•‘'J*'’ efforts to 
procure a vore from the house for reiiuesting the king J 

Kwar. The resolution thus «=arried^ w.is_|«^_foUowsj_“^^^^^^ 


nent of North America, for the purpose ot reuucing ».ie revu..,eu 
to oliedience by force, will be the means of weakening the efforts 
“ country against her European enemies; tends, under 
“ stances^ daneerously to increase the mutual enmitv, so fatal to the in 
“ terests both^of Great Britain and America; and, by preventing a happy 
« reconciliation with that country, to frustrate t**®^ 
“ exoressed bv his majesty, to restore the blessings of public tranquillity. 
T^tEnStres bis^jesty returned the following answer Gentlemen 
» of the house of commons; There are no "bjects nearer to my b®»^ tbm» 
“ the ease hanuiness, and prosperity of my people. You may be ^ureo, 
“ th!t “ Dwfuance of you^ advice, I shall take such me.-i8ures as ^all ap- 
- ne^’ Sme to 1 ^ most conducive to the restoration of hamony between 
“ ^reat Britain and the revolted colonies, so essential to the prosMrity of 
“ both • and that mv efforts shall be directed in the most efferturi maiinev 
« Sd,it“ur Kean en®™*®®. till such a peace can obtained, as riinll 

** conaiflt with tlie interests and welfare of my Kingrtoin. 

U WMMW wXently expected that lord North, in conformity with the 
minWU^^ l^ bod^ield’^in the debate, would ba^;e instantly re^mcjUi 
^ L“ram was no longer supported by the confidence ot P^b®*"®"*^ 
him some secret reasons induced him still to linger in his wat, «no ne c \ i n 
drfeSST l^mallTajorities, some motions of flie opposition winch mvidvc^ 
to to^rt^ CBiTJ^onthe past conduct "f ^he adnunmtr^ Con- 
fiding, however, in its increasing strengto, *^®^PP®^ n.u „f March lorii 
this question to immediate issue. Acwrdinglvj > followinir effect: 

John Cavendish proposed a string r^lAions to the fo lding c«e.i. 

inmnsnty and misconduct of *Ammistratiom m.ri„d of which the 

tCus ended the admiiustraUon of lord North , a ^ , 

neatw part teemed with calamitous events beyond Myof the aure 

tion to be found in the annals of British history, 5. | he^poe- 

not dertituto of tolento; he had wit and learning at command , but tie pee- 
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■MMd neither the acute penetration nor the sound and dismminating jud^;- 
ment t>( a great statesman. He was an intelligent iinanaier ; but some of 
his taxes were partiid and injudicious. As a war minister he cannot be ex¬ 
tolled ; his errors exposed him to ridicule, and Iiis misconduct entitled him 
to censure. If, as has been asserted, he entered on the war with the colo¬ 
nists in repugnance to his private opinion, and allowed a court-favourite to 
direct him, we cannot but Marne his mean servilitjr and time-serving hypo¬ 
crisy. It is more candid, however, to suppose, that whatever truth there 
may be in the report of his subsm'vieney to a power behind the throne greater 
than the throne itself, the war was of that description which suited his pre¬ 
judices. In private life, he claimed the praise td good-nature andjbunfanity ; 
'he was a pleasant companion, and a kind friend. And however erroneous 
and hiirtml the measures of his administration eventually turned out to be, 
the blame ought nut to be restricted to ministers : the far neater part of it 
devolves on parliament, who by its improbation sanctioned the acts of go¬ 
vernment ; and to the people themsrivns, of whom the greater part were 
eager for commencing and continuing the war. When the nation censures 
this disastrous and burdensome contest, productive of such an enormous 
load of debt and taxes, it is proper they should recollect, that the war origi¬ 
nated teith themeehtt. 

From these patriotic efforts at home, we now come to take a view of the 
national energies abroad ; and though these are mingled with a few adverse 
circumstances, it will present to us the brightest period of the war. Sir 
Henry Clinton, who resigned the command of the American army, before 
the end of the year was succeeded by sir Guy Carleton. The fate of lord 
Cornwallis, and the news of the state of parties at home, kept the hostile 
armies in America without a motive to attack each other, from the obvious 
expectation that peace was not distant. The Spaniards, embarking from 
Cuba, invaded and seized from ns the Bahama islands, which had been left 
defenceless, having not more than two hundred persons in them capable of 
making resistance. Nevis and Montserrat, as we have already seen, had 
followed the fate of St Christophers ; so that of all our West India posses¬ 
sions, only Jamaica, Barbadues, and Antigua, remained to us at the end of 
lord North’s administration. 

Tlie possession of Jamaica had long been the object of Spanidi ambition ; 
and a lioid attempt to capture it was now made by the count de Grasse, who 
was to be joined by a Spanish fleet and army fur that purpose. At Cuba and 
Ilispaniol.t. the Spaniards had already mustered twenty-six ships of the lino, 
and a strong military force. The fleets, by forming a junction, would have 
amounted to sixty sliips of the line, and twenty thousand land-forces, inde¬ 
pendent of l)e Uiiivlicii's expected reinforcement of sliips and soldiers from 
Europe. 'J'he British force in Jamaica, consisting of a faithful militia, and 
six Isittalioiis of tlie line, amounted in all to six or seven thousand men. 
From a fleet so i ery inferior to that of the enemy, they had little to expect 
in the way of suceour or defence. 'I'heir main confidence was in the strength 
of many iiusts in the island, and the zeal of the inhabitants, who, apprehend¬ 
ing tiiat Uie runquest of the isl.iiid would be followed by a transfer of pro¬ 
perty and a change of projirh'tors, were resolved on a desperate defence. In 
this anxious state of niatterjj. the jileasiiig intelligence arrived, that De 
Giiichen's fleet and convoy, after their encounter with admiral Kempen- 
feldt, had been obliged to ryturii to France, and that only two of their whole 
number could join De Grasse. 

By the arrival of sir George Rodney, who had sailed fnmi England with ' 
twelve sail of the line, and his junction with admiral Hood at Barbadoes on 
the 19th of February, the numlier of the British grand fleet under the com- . 
mand of the former now amounted to thirty-three ships, and these were soon 
after joined by three others, thus making a total of thirty-six lina-of-battie 
ships. De G r a s e e , with tiiirty-four sail of the line, only wished to jmn the 
Spaniards, while Rodney's suixiess, and the safety of our Wcet India po^ 
Beasions, depended on preventing that jnnetion. On the Sth of April, De 
Grasse weigiied anchor, ‘and proceeded from Fort-Royal in Martinique for 
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Hiapaniola. Mtirii wei« rU upon the alert, and so rapid was the com¬ 

munication of intelligence, that about noon of the satne day Rodney nuisued 
hloi W Groa-islet in St Bucia, Md by day-light the following foorninii 
both Seets were ready for actionwoff Dominioiie. It was nine o'dock how¬ 
ever, before the breen orold bear the van of our fleet into action, whiie the 
centre^ rear lay bee^med. This circumstance stimulated the French 
admurMto hasten t»‘action. The van of the British, commanded by sir 
Samuel Hood, was assailed lor more than an hour by the superior force of 
the enemy ; but the centre and rear, under Rodney and sir Francis Drake 
at 1^ TOming up, and the french admiral perceiving the line fairly closed! 
lostfoU ^pes of advantage from that source ; and having tlic romm.md of 
the wind, e^ly withdrew from action, though severely disabled in many of 
liisslupa Sevend-days were now spent in refitting; and, on the lltli, the 
hrench had got so ^ to the windward as to weather Giiad.-iloupe. and were 
Hoarewv M6n iroin tho top masts of the Kn^Hsh rpntre. Aliout noon. hc»\vw 
ever, the falLm^ to leeward of twe^ of their disabled vciwels, m^rnsioniMl ^.o vi- 
gorous n pursuit by the British, that, to save tlicm, l)e Grasse was reluct- 
anw brought to action. 

'rhe ni(^t, which prevented an immediate engagement, was iiassed in 
anxious preparation on both sides; and at lialf past seven in tlio morning 
ine engagement commenced. The scene of action is described as a niiMler- 
Bteljr large liMin of water, lying between the islands of Giiadaluiipe, Do¬ 
minique, the Saints, and Marignlante. 'I'lio fleets met on opposite tacks, 
but the wind was rather faiut. TJie British ships, as they came iii), rangoil 
riowly mong the line, exchanging a close and terrible fire, which was chiefly 
foimidable to the French from the unerring precision of the British guns, 
and the number of men crowded in their ships. Alioiit noun, sir George 
Rodney, qn board the Formidable, with his seconds, the Duke and the Na¬ 
mur, broke through the enemy’s line, and throwing out signals for tho von 
to tack, wore round, so that the British gained the wind, and stood on the 
rame tack mth the enemy. This intrepid and dexterous manceiivro threw 
the hrench into contusion, and decided the fate of the day. 'I'he French 
van tore away to leeward, wishing to re-form their Iiroken line, but w ere 
iinable to accompUsh it. Sir Samuel Hood’s division, which bad lieen long 
becalmed, now came up with their leading ships, and completed the prciKiii- 
nerance of our advantage. Yet the contest was continnea with persevering 
ohstii^ tlirough the whole of the day. 'I'he French, though broken in 
line, resisted in single encounters, and some of their ships fought for a 
while even against double antagonists. The captain of the Giesar, a Frencli 
sevent^oi», nailed his colours to the mast; but bis death, and the total 
wredc rf hu vessel, terminated the contest of this ship with the f'entaur, 
captain Iwlefield.^ The Diadem, another French seventy-four, went down 
“y “ ■•••wc broadside of a British vessel. Towards evening, cajitain Corn- 
woUis of the Canada, having compelled the Hector, an enemy's ship of cipial 
lorcq, to sunender, attacked in the most gallant style the rrench admiral’s 
. P» Y***® '*® Paris, which in two hours he reduced to a wreck. Still ad- 

bYji Grasse refused to surrender, till sir Samuel Hood arriving in the 

j™™*nr, the fire of the French admiral ceased, only three men, it is said, 
toing left on the upper deck, of whom De Grasse himself was one. When 
the finng of the VUle de Paris bad ccamid, the Englisli called out to licr, de- 
rnandiw to know why she did not strike her colours. Tho answer returned 
irom the French ship was, « The admiral of France does nut strike to any 
*!!!*™y J but you may come on board .which was accordingly done. 

■* "® ViUe de Pms was the largest ship then known, either in the French 
?'^.^y •RJ*®*' service. She mounted one tiiindred and twenty guns, and wss 
huUt attoe expense of one hundred and seventy-six thousand jioundK stcr- 
When captaied, no less than thirty-six chests of ireastirc were found 
on board her. Aa it grew dark, the British admiral thought it necessary to 
*®**®ot the fleet, and secure the prizes. The enemy made off to leeward in 
the greatest confusion, Md were totally out of sigju in the morning. The 
.'i^nont^ of British ships and seamen was so strikingly exemplified on this 
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oconon, that it has rarely been disputed since that memorable period. The 
enemy’s loss in men was prodiipous; upwards of thiw thouswo w^e muer 
drowned or kiliedp and tax thousand wounded, mdep^dent of about two 


Granby. When the darkness of ni^^ht prevented all further pursiut, some 
of the enemy’s ships escaiwd to the Dutch island of Curufoa; but the major 
part of them, under the vice-admirals De Bou(jfainville and De Vaudievil, 
keeping in a body, made their way to Cape Francois. In a few days after¬ 
wards, sir Samuel Hood, proceedini? in pursuit of the fugitives ramt up 
with five sail of French vessels in the Mona passage, between 1 o>to Ktco 
and St Domingo; and, after several hours’ chase, the Valiant and Magmfi- 


hy one decisive blow, eight ships of the Itpe were taken xrom toe navy ox 
France, toipether with aU the stores, money, and artillery which had boexi 
treasured up for the projected assault of the combined fleets on the island of 
diiniaica. ’i'o that isliiiid admiral Rodney now repaired, displaying to the 
rejoicing inhabitants the trophies of his victory and of their deUverancc. 
On his return to England, be was honoured with an English, and sir ^muel 
Hood with an Irish peerage. Indeed, the fortune of Rodney was eminently 
^lurious during the present war. itliin little more than two yearH, he had 
given a severe blow to the Frencli, the Spanish, and the Dutch navy, and 
taken an admiral of each nation. Ho had in that time added twelve line- 
of-hattle ships, all captureil from the enemy, to the British navy; and bo 
had destroyeil five more. Of these, the Ville do Paris is said to be the only 
first-rate man of war that liad then ever been taken and carried into port. 


by any commander of any nation. 

This period of success was also signalized l»y the reduction of some Dutch 
forts oil the roast of Africa, effected by captain Stirling, in the Leander of 
fifty guns. 'File artillery in the captured forts amounted in all to one hun¬ 
dred and tw'enty-four pieces. ’I'he Dutch xdso sustained a loss of still greater 
iiiipurtanro in tlic east, at the rommeneement of this year. On the 5th of 
January, the town of 'rrincomal^, in the valuable island of Ceylon, was re- 
xluced hy the spirited exertions of sir Edward Hughes. 

The naval exploits, which iiad languished under the neglert of lord Sand¬ 
wich, received a new impulse from the change of administration; ami hy the 
vigUnnee and intrepidity of our naval officers, the combination of the mlied 
fleets was frustrated, and previuiti'd from producing its usually dreadful ef¬ 
fects. Admiral Barrington, with twelve ships of tlie line, chased the French 
fleet oft I'shaiit, and captured several transiMirts and a nunibci^of truo|e. 
Captain Jarvis, rommamUng a British seventy-four, captured a French ship 
of equal force, and, while conveying his prize honiewanl, mnile another va¬ 
luable prize of a sixty-four, laden with stores and treasure. For this gallant 
exploit he received the honour of knighthood. Lord Howe, with twelve 
sail of the line, lilockadcd tlie juirts of Holland, and terrified the Dutch from 
the designs they hail formed on the British trade in the Baltic and northern 
seas. Returning from tliis station, his lordship had the anluous task of pro¬ 
tecting our humcnard-lHiund* Jfiinaipa fleet (Way 29 th), which he accom¬ 
plished witli this inferior force, opposed to the French fleet under the com¬ 
mand of De Guichen, and the Spanish fleet, though the combined force of the 
enemy amounted to more than double his numMr. 'J'his formidable force 
again occupied the chops of the Channel, and captured eighteen of our Quebec 
and KewfuuiiiUaiid traders ; but the able tactics of lord Howe kept them at 
bay, and prevented them from committing further depredations on our coast. 
The events of the year exliibited no faiuer disasters, except what the un¬ 
sparing visitation of the elements produced. On the 20th of June, sopie of 
the finest prizes which admiral Rodney had made on the memorable 12th of 
April, foundered on their homeward passage. To aggravate this misfortune, 
when lord Howe, after liis suceeaslul cruize, had returned home, and was 
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iitcpnriiiK s new equipment for the relief of (iibraltiir, the Royal iieurn^, of 
one hundred and eight guna, which waa deatined for thia aerrice, and under¬ 
going repaira, was unfortunately upset in harbour by the riauig of a sudden 
squml, and instantly buried in Uie waves. In this fine ship, wliicli had suc- 
ressively borne the flags of Hawke, Kemnenfeldt, and Rodney, there were at 
the moment nearly one thousand indivhiuals, men, women, and children, all 
of whom perished by this memorable and m^ncholy accident; and, among 
the rest, the brave admiral Kempenfeldt. A victualling ship, which lay 
alongside the Royal George, was swallowed up in the vortex occasioned by 
the submersion <n so large a body. 

Hav^g secured her own coasts and trade, and prevented the junction of 
the Simeon fleets with that of Holland, Britain now directed her na^'al at¬ 
tention to the relief of Gibraltar. From the surrender of Minorca, the king 
of Spain hoped the key of the Mediterranean would lie his next acijiiisitioii. 
The spirited sortie which had taken place in 17KI, by which general Kllioi 
had succeeded in destroying the principal of the advanced works of the Spa¬ 
niards, did not discourage them from renewing their eflurts. Gii the con¬ 
trary', the siege seemed to commence from a new era, and w itii retloiibicd 
ze.al. The duke de Crillon, a French nobleman, who luid coiiiiiiuiided at 
Minorca, undertook the supreme conduct and mauagoincnt of the sicgi*. 
and in this he was assisted by a great number of the ablest officers of IhiIIi 
countries, and particularly of the most skilful engineers anil ofticers of artil¬ 
lery that his own country could produce. An immense increase of both land 
and sea-forces was brought from France and Spain to aid the troops already 
before Gibraltar ; ami many of the nobility from both coiiiilries eiindled 
themselves as volunteers in the sen ice. Two piiiices of the blood-roval of 
France, one of them the king’s own brother, the count il’Artois, soiiglit tlie 
glory of combating and defeating the bravo Itritisli garrison and its illus¬ 
trious commander. In the sjiirit of loyalty which was then diffused throiigfi 
the French soldiery', the presence of their princes i-xciti-d an cnthiisiaslir. 
desire of distingutshiiig themselves before such high spectators : the baiiic 
spirit pervaded the Spiuiiardn, and hutii lieciime impatient for act ion. 

The hesi«*g(‘rs had prepared new and extraordiiiiiry machines ; battering 
bhiiis, which, though of an astoiiisliiiig bulk, could go through all their i-vo- 
lutioiis with the ease and dexterity of frigates, 'rwelxc hundred jiieces of 
heavy ordnance were to play from land and sea, liesides a large /loaf iiig liattery, 
and five lionib-ketches. 'Ihe land and sea-forces by' which these operations 
were to lie ciirrieil on, ainoiiiiteil to forty thoii-aiid men, independent of the 
combined fleet, consisting of fifty sliips of the line, whieli was to and 

sup]mrt the attack. While dispositions were making for so tienieinloiis an 
assault, the besiegers amused themselves with calciihitiom of tlie exiu’t time 
when Gibraltar would he taken! Some saiil the garrison would hold out 
twelve hours after the onset commenced ; others, less sanguine, thought it 
would be sixteen, and a very few allowed even twenty-four hours lor coin- 
pletii^ the conquest. 

Without precisely knowing what the inventions of tlie enemy were, ge¬ 
neral Elliot had a general idea that their dispositions were Isith mighty uiol 
extraordinary ; and with tliat foresiglit and courage wliicli so eminently’ «lis- 
tinipiished him, he )ir«*pared against every species of attack. IVrceiviiig 
their works on tlie land-side to lie nparly chmpleted, he determiiicil to try 
hew far a vigorous cannomule and iMimhaiidnient with red-hot halts, carcasses, 
and shells, might operate to their destruction.* On the btli of September, iil 
seven in the morning, he commenced a firing so powerful, and so skilfully 
directed, as to commit considerable devastation on the enemy’s works, kii- 
raged at this loss, the liesiegerH hurried tin their grand attack. On the 13th 
of Septeiitber, this trt'mendous ofieration oomincnct.*d Isith by sea and laml 
the various parts being very skilfully adjusted, their liattenes n|ijM'iireil to 
have prodi^ous cfliect ; their battcring-shi|>8 esiieeially, so forninlabh* foi 
offence, during several hours Bt-cnied exquisitely adapted forilefeiico.uiHl eicii 
to be invulnerable to the red-hot liallh that were |Miiiring Ironi the g.iriisoii 
The executivn of these terrible instruments, thoiqtli not ini.t.intaucou.s, wa* 
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neveiUieleiia effectual. Alioitt two o’clock, the edroiral'e ahip warn aera to 
iiMue amoke; at night elie wee in flamea, a^ aeveral trfhera ware {teiieeivad 
to be on fire. Soon after, the conflagratKia wae general over ^e batteriiig- 
ahiiM, and aU the effurta of the enemy were/>ow exerted in saving the men. 

The email naval force employed in the garrison of Gibraltar was eom- 
manded by captain Curtis. That brave officer and his men had, in the pre¬ 
ceding attacks from the garrison, performed very difficult and important 
serviues by land ; an opportunity now oixnirred of exerting themselves upon 
their own element. During the confusion and distress of the enemy hurry¬ 
ing from the burning battering-ships, captain Curtis, with twelve ^n-boets, 
flunked their line, raked them on one side, whilst the garrison was destroying 
them from anotlisr. The Spanish boats durst no longer attempt to assist 
the hulteriiig-shipa ; and, when day-light appeared, the assailants who had 
been stationed in tliuse, were seen perisliing in the flames, or, in their en- 
deiivours to estaipc, overwhelmed by the f>pposite element. 

'I'he llritish now seeing that they had «;pmpletely destroyed these formi¬ 
dable batteries, with cliaructeristic humanity set themselves to rescue the 
reiiutiiider of the crews who defended them ; and captain Curtis and his 
gidhuit hand, at the peril of their own lives, succeeded in saving the lives of 
idioiit four hundred. Sucli was the signal and complete defensive victory 
obtained, by comparatively a handful of heroes, over the combined efforts 
and united powers, by sea and land, of two great, warlike, and potent na¬ 
tions, who, sparing no exiiense nor exertion of art for the attainment of a 
favourite object, exeemleu all former examples, hoUi in the magnitude and 
rorinidahle iiatiin* of Uicir preparations. 

'I'lu! iuiemy, disai>|iointud in their sanguine hopes and expectations of 
taking this fortress by assault, now rusted their sole confidence in being able 
to eflfeet it by himskade, which they were not long in resuming. Their object 
u:uj to jireveiit lord Howe from relieving the garrison witli ammunition and 
provisions. They jirufessed ardently to look forn-ard to the arrival of the 
llritish tl(>et, and assureil themselves of compensating their direful disasters 
hy a lirilliuiit victory. On the SUi of October, a violent storm dispersed the 
e.ouiliined arinameiit, and exiiosed tiicm to imminent danger. Lord Howe, 
having lieen retarded hy contrary winds, did not arrive at the Straits until 
the lith of Oetolier, though he had sailed a month liefore; and, when ho 
arrived, a coiisiduruhle part of liis fleet during the night, having missed the 
Itay of Gibraltar, entered tlie Mediterranean ; and tlie next day tire admiral 
followed to collect togellier the scattered ships, having left the Buffalo of 
sixty gims, and the 1‘unther of the same force, in the Straits, to stop the 
store-sliips as they arrived in the Bay. On tlie 13th, the hostile fleets passed 
the Straits, witli uliuut forty-seven slii|ia of tlie line, tliree of their men-of- 
Hiir liaving lieen disabled hy the teimiest; and they discovered lord Howe, 
with thirty-two ships of tlie line, on Grenada: on the foUuwiug morning, 
however, tliry were out of sight. 

'I'lie British admiral, now sailing westward, sent his con voy safe into Gibral¬ 
tar. 1 1 cuiituined a reinforcement of troops, with a plentiful supply of ammu¬ 
nition, and prorisiiiiis of every description for the use of tlie garrison. The 
cnuiny did not iiiake tlieir appearance until this great object of the expedi¬ 
tion had lieen completely effect. On the 19th ofOctober, when lord I^we, 
who had been joined by tlie Buflulu and Panther, was entering the Gulf of 
Gibraltar with thirty-four ships, he descried the enemy saiUng from the 
north-east towards the Straitg, with the wind blowing fair from the Mediter¬ 
ranean. Concluding that it would not be wise in him, wnth so inferior a 
force, to haxard an engagement in 'a dangerous road, well known to the 
enemy, though not to his fleet, lord Howe proceeded to the open ocean. On 
the Hist of October, he observed the enemy following him at about five 
leagues to windward, and he immediately farmed a line of battle. The 
enemy had the wind in their favour, and, of course, had the choice both of the 
time of action and Uie distancsi from which they should engage. At sun-set 
the caimbineil fleets begiui a cuuiiuuuuie, which the British returned with sucii 
effect HS to produce cunaid«ruble claln:^[e, and to throw their antagonists into 
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evident confusion. T%e Fiencb and Spsniali admirale drew their sliips 
about ten at night; and in the mwning they were seen at a great distance 
—;iiwp- away in l^e dimetioa of Cadiz. Lera Howe was prevented fay many 
olll^Serations from pursuing the pnemy:—he had effected the main object 
of the expedition in rriieving Gibraltar; he had received orders from the 
admiralty to dispatch eight of his ships, ^ter relieving the garrison, to the 
West Indies ; the force of the enemy was so superior, as to render the issue 
of a battle extremely doubtful, and, even if he siiould succeed, he was to ex- 
tiect his ships to be ao much damag^, as to disable them from proceeding to 
the other destined services. Lord Howe was too prudent to ruw into a con- 
flict^eiply for the sake of fighting, and to incur certain danger without any 
ilelinite object. He therefore proceeded to England, where, after having on 
Ills way detached part of his fleet to the West Indies, he arrived safely with 
the remainder. And thus, in tlie protection of her coasts and trade, |ure- 
venting the Dutch fleet from forming a junction w ith those of the liouse of 
Itourbon, and having effected thej'elief of Gibraltar, Gru.Tt Britain secured 
tlie three grand objects of the campaign of 178i2. A confederacy extendii^ 
from the Baltic to the Mediterranean, comprising the tliree greatest niari> 
time powers in the world, and almost all the naval force of continental 
Europe, found their mighty efforts against the navy of England recoil on 
themselves. 

The period had now arrived when the various contending parties began to 
have their eyes open to the nature of the contest in which they were en. 
gaged. They perceived, u|H>n reflection, that whatever partial advantages 
they had gained, the war ultimately tended to the general injury of all tlio 
belligerent powers. France had indeed succeeded in her efforts to separato 
the American colonies from tlie mother^xiuntry, but bad been foiled ui her 
principal purpose, of obtaining naval and commercial supremacy. Her 
operations bad been carried on at an enormous expense, which not only an¬ 
nihilated all the treasure that had been heaped up by her reforming aieono- 
mista, but infinitely exceedeil her revenue, and overwhelmed her with new 
debt. The war which caused such unprecedented expenditure, hail been far 
from producing any advantage likely to secure an evenluiU eipiivaleiit. fhe 
confederacy in India was crumbling to pieces, and Britisli sujieriori^ waa 
again mauifeat. Ail the sanguine projects of France against the West Indies 
liud fallen under the victorious arms of llodney ; and America, imiiovcrislieU 
by her long and arduous struggle, was more likely to dram tiian to supply 
her allies with treasure- Spam had engaged in the war as the tool of I* rciich 
ambition, which, artfully playing on the weakness, penumul prejudices, anil 
vanity of its monarcli, dazzled him by the splendid jiromises of (iibrnltar and 
Jamaica, and thereby blinded him to his resd interests, to wliic.h nothing 
could be more contrary than either the encouragement of revolt in the 
American colonies, or hostilities witb England. All her mi||;lity and coMly 
preparations against Gibraltar had fallen unilcr general Elliot s red-hot balls; 
ner projects against Jamaica had been completely defcattKl by the skill and 
valour of Rodney; her hopes of naval and commercial aggrandizement, 
through the depression of England, had perished ; her ships had l«een cap¬ 
tured, and her fleets vanquished. In four years, all her extraordinary exer- 
tioniu all her waste of blood and treasure, Imd terminated in the conmicsit of 
the msfenceless province of West Florida, arifl the Iwarren island of Minorca, 
which was little better than an hospital. America alone had succei^ded in 
the contest, and attained the objects for which tJie fought; but she prevailed 
by efforts which drained her resources, bv labours which required a respite 
as soim as it could be procured consistently with her jiublic engagement 
During her short warfare, Holland, in the loss of her settlements, the 
seizure of her treasures, and the destruction of her trade, had been instmcteil 
how dangmnus it is for a state deriving its subsistence from commerce, to 
provoke to war a neighbour that rules the ocean. England, for the last five 
years, had been engaged in a war to defend her maritime sovereignly ; 
great as had been her maritime losses, she had u|Min the whole maintained 
that grand ol^ect. But her defence, though maaifetrtiiig her energy, bad 
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drained her resources. Her expenditure was enormous ; her debt and taxes 
had far surpassed the anticipation of her most desponding politicians. I'rado 
was inteiTunted ; difficulties and distress pervaded all ranks of her people ; 
increasing demands appeared to jrartend the derangement of her finances, 
and the downfall of her credit. From all these circumstances, it was ob¬ 
viously the interest of each party individually, and of all conjointly, to cul¬ 
tivate the attainment of peace. 

The preliminaries of the treaty between England and France, and Eng¬ 
land and Spain, were signed at Versailles, on the SOth of January. By the 
first of these treaties, France obtained an extension of her rights of fishery 
at Newfoundland, and unrestricted possession of the isles of St. Pjerrdi and 
Miquelon, on that coast. In tho WWt Indies St. I,ucia was restored, and 
Tobago ceded to her ; whilst she restored to Great Britain the islands of 
Grenada, the Grenadines, Nevis, and Montserrat. In Africa, France ob¬ 
tained the cession of the river of Senegal, and its de|)endencies and forts, 
with a restoration of Goree ; and Englandrthe possession of Fort James and 
the river Gambia. In the East Indies all that France had lost was restored 
to her, with considerable additions ; in partieular, England was bound to 
pniciirc certain districts round Pondicherry and Karicai, to be annexed to 
those places. England further consented to the abrogation of all the arti¬ 
cles relating to Dunkirk, which had been inserted in the treaty of Utrecht, 
:ind in every posterior treaty. By the preliminaries with Sjutin, England 
relinquished to her Minorca and tvest Florida, and ceded East Florida, but 
obtained the restitution of the Ilaliama ishinds. 

The St.'ites-gcner.'d of tlie United Provinces having acceded, under the in¬ 
fluence of Fr.*ince, to agree to preliminaries of jieiice with Grout Britain, the 
articles were accordingly signed !it Paris on the «d of September. Of these 
tho must imjMirtant were the cession of Negapatam to Great Britain, but 
with a proviso «if treating for its restitution in «'ase of !in ecpiivalcnt being 
i>ffered by the States ; and tho restoration to the States of 'I'rincomalee, and 
Ilf all the other places conquered from them. 'I'iie definitive treaties of peace 
between Gre.it liritain and the other belligerents, viz. Franr.e, Spain, and 
America, were signed on the following day. Thus terminated tho most iii- 
aus|iirioiis war in which Great Britain was ever engaged, and the country 
was now rt>stored to the blessings of tranquillity, for which it had so long 
.’irdontly thirsted. 


LETTER XV. 


State of France at the time Louie XVt. ascended the Throne.—Distreesed 
condition of her Finances.—Alinieterial chanyes, Alaurepas, Turyot, Alale- 

sherbet, Seeker, and Jirienne, archbishop of Toulouse _ Opposition to 

their respective measures for relievtny the emOarrassments qf the Govern¬ 
ment.—biecessity <tf a Kevolution, A.O. 1T8U — 1789 

Wt. are now, my dear son, brought, by the order of events, to enter uiion a 
subject of such fearful magnitude, so |iortentou8 in its origin, and terrific in ita 
coiisoipieiires, that the annals^of the human race, scarcelv present us with its 
parallel. You will readily anticijiate, that 1 allude to the French revolution— 
<ui event which introduced a new state of society in Europe, as the English 
revolution had been the epoch of a new system of government. In entering 
gjion the history of tliis phenomenon in the civilized world, you must allow 
me to go back a little, and take a rutrus]nH:tive view of tho causes and events 
which Ted to such a fearful issue. 

'Hie government of F'raiice, fnim the reign of Louis XIV. to the revolu¬ 
tion, was arbitrary rather than des|iotic; for the inonarchs had much greater 
power than they exorcise^: their imniensc authority was resisted only by 
tho feeblest barriers. The crown disclosed of the person by letires-de-eaehel; 
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of property, l>y confisontions ;_of income, by imposts. It is true, certain 
bodies possessed A means of defence, which they cmled privileges ; but these 
privileges were seldom respected. The parliament had the privilege of con¬ 
senting to or refusing an impost; but the king enforced registration by a 
bed of justice. (lU <U justice,) and punished its members by letters of exile. 
The noblesse were exempt from imposts; the clerg)’ had the privilege of 
taxing themselves b^ voluntary grants, ^me of the provinces had the pri¬ 
vilege of compounding for these imposts; and others tliat of making the 
assessment themselves. Such were the small guarantees of France, and even 
these were still turned to the advantage of the favoured classes, and to the 
upprcAsion of the people. 

France, thus enslaved, was also most wretchedly organized : the excesses 
of power were less insupportable than their unequal distribution. Divided 
into three orders, which were again subdivided into several classes, the na¬ 
tion was abandoned to all the evils of despotism, and all the inist'ries of ine¬ 
quality. The noblesse were divided into courtiers who lived on the favours 
of tlie prince, or in otlier words, on the labours of the people; and who oEi- 
tained either the governments of the provinces, or liigh stations in the 
army,—upstarts, who directed the administration, and were ajipoiiited to 
intendancies, and made a tr.vlo of the }iruviiiccs ; hiwyers, who administered 
justice, aiul monopolized its appointments ; and territorial baruiis, ulio op- 

I iresscd the country by the exercise of their private feudal privileges, w hicli 
lad displaced the general political right. The clergy were divided into two 
classes, of which one was destiueil for the hishoprieks and abbacies, and their 
rich revenues, the other to apostolic labours, and to imverty. 'I'iie liere- 
rtat,{l) borne down by the court and liarassed by the noblesse, was itself 
se|inrated into corporations, which retaliated upon each other the e« ils and 
the oppression which they received from tlieir superiors. Tliey possessed 
scarcely a third part of the soil, upon which they were conipelled to ]iay 
feudal services to their lords, tithes to the priests, and imjiosts to the king. 
In compensation for so many sacrifices, they enjoyed no riglits, had no sliare 
in the ^ministration, and were admitted to no public employments. 

This order of things could not continue for ever, and it was the priiico 
liimself who was destined to bring it to a crisis. Ills extravagance had ex¬ 
hausted his means, and destroyed the equilibrium between his necessities 
and Ids revenues ; by patronising genius, he had invited exandiiation into 
his government, and conferred thu power of intelligence on tlie enslaved and 
humiliated ttere-ilal ; incessantly requiring new imposts, he had made hiiii- 
self dependant, first on those who authorized, and next on those »lio i-onlri- 
buted them; and he provoked the resistance of the nation alter having em¬ 
boldened the o]>pusitiun of the parliaments. It is tlius that courts are 
tempted to indulge in the prodigality which arbitr.'iry jiower places uilhiii 
their reach, that extravagance leads to exhaustion, anil exliaiistion to reloriii. 
It is always from this verj' exuberance of power that a governineiit creates 
its necessities, and by these necessities that its power is tinalJy suluerted. 

Louis XIV. had strctclied the springs of ulisolule nionarcii) too far, and 
exercised them too violently, irritated by the troubles of bis youth, smitten 
w ith the love of domination, he swept away all resistance, and lorhade all op- 
]io8ition ; that of the aristocracy, which was iiiaiiifestud by revolt; tiiiit of tlie 
Iiarliaraents, which was shown in remunstrandhs; luid that of tlie Frutestaiits, 
which exercised itself by a liberty of conscience whieli tiic cliiireli deemed 
heretical, and the court held to he factious. Ltiuis XIV. sulidued the gran¬ 
dees by calling them to court, where they received in pleasures and in royal 
favour the price of their dependence. The jiarliament, which iiitherto liiid 
been the instrument of the crown, wished now to become a counterpoise to 
it, and the prince haughtily imposed on it a submission and silence ol sixty 
years. The revocation of the cilict of Nantes, was the finishing stroke to 
these acts of despotism. But arbitrary [lower is not content barely with 
non-resistance, we must, moreover, admire and imitate it. Having aunihi- 


(I) The third estate, or common people. 
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lated free-agency, it penec»tes the conscience, for it must be in action, nnd 
hunt out victims when they no longer present themselveA The immense 

e iwer of Louis XJV. was exercised at httme against heretics, abroad against 
urope ; oppression found ambitious m^i to counsel it, soldiers to serve it, 
■uccesses to encourage it; the wounds of France were covered with laurels, 
and its means were stifled by the songs of victory. But, in the end, men of 
genius died, victories ceased, industry emigrated, money disappeared, and 
he saw full well that tyranny, even in its success, exhausts Ha means, and 
that it devours in advance the resources of the future. 

The death of Louis XIV. was the signal for re-nction: it produced a sud¬ 
den change from intolerance to incredulity, and from the spirit of obedience 
to the spirit of discussion. The court prosecuted wars which were ruinous, 
without being brilliant; it engaged in a silent contest with opinion, an 
avowed one with the_ parliament. Anarchy was introduced into its bo^ni, 
the government fell into the hands of mistresses, the sovereign power was 
rabidly declining, and opposition was every day making new progress. 

J'lie position and the system of the parliaments had changed. The royal 
authority bad invested them with a power, which they now tamed against it. 
As soon as the ruin of the aristocracy was completed by their common efforts, 
the parliaments, like all allies after victory, separated*themselves from their 
royal associate. The parliament sought to domineer over the crown, and 
the crown endeavoured to crush an instrument, which, in ceasing to be use¬ 
ful, had become dangerous. This struggle, favourable to tlie monarch under 
Louis XIV., alternating with successes and reverses under laiuis XV., ter¬ 
minated onJv at the revolution. From its very nature, the parliament had 
only been ciuled on to serve as an instrument. As the exercise of its prero¬ 
gative, and its ambition as a bmly, had induced it to succour the feeble, and 
oppose the strong; it served, in turn, the crown against the aristocracy, and 
the nation against the crown. Hence it became so popular during the reigns 
of ^uis XIV. and Louis XV., although it ojiposed the court only in the 
spirit of rivalry.^ Opinion demanded no account of its motives ; it did not 
ajiplaud its ambition, but its resistance, and supported tiie parliament, be¬ 
cause by the parliament it had lieen defended. Emboldened by thme en¬ 
couragements, it bocatme formidable to the sovereign authority. After 
liaviiig stemmed the will of tlie most imperious and the best obeyed of sovc- 
rcigiis; after having opposed itself to the seven years' war ; after liaving ob¬ 
tained the control of the flnancial operations, and the destruction of the Je¬ 
suits, its resistance became so energetic and so frequent, tliat the court, every 
whera encountering its interposition, found that it must either obey or sub¬ 
due it. 'I'lie court therefore put in execution the plan of disorganization 
pro|)ased by the chancellor Miiupeou. This intrepid man, who, to use his 
own expression, had offered to reneue the crown from the handt of itt jailor, 
rcpl.'ieed this hostile liy a devoted parliament, and enforced the .same change 
through all tlie magistracy of France which had followed the example of that 
of 1‘aris. 

But the time for manoeuvres of state-policy had passed away. Arbitrary 
power was so discredited, that the king nazaraed the exercise of it with dis¬ 
trust, nnd encountered even the opposition of the court. A new rawer had 
siiruim up, the power of opinion, whicli, without being recognised, was not 
therefore the less felt, and whose decrees were alreadv becoming sovereign. 
The nation, hitherto nothing, resumed its rights by degrees ; nrst it influ- 
onoed piwer, and then participated in it. This is the march of all bodies 
which raise themselves; before being admitted into the gorerliment, they 
act on it externally, and from the right of control they pass to that of co- 
o|ieration. The eiirah at whioh the tiert~(tat was to have a share in the 
government had arrived. It had in other times made fruitleas, because pre¬ 
mature attempts. It w^tlien too little emancipated, it had nothing of that 
i^ich establisbes superioritv and confers power, for we can vindicate our 
rigtils only so for as we are aiile to enforce them. Thus it occupied the third 
order only in insurrections, as it did in the States-geiicral. Every thing was 
(lone with it, nothing for it. Under tlie feudal tyranny the tiers-itat had 
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served the kings against the iord8,and under the ministerial and fiscal tyranny 
it had served the grandees against the kings; but in the first case it was 
only employed by the crown, and in the second by the aristocracy. 

After an age of absolute submission, it re-appeared in the arena, but on its 
own account. The past recurs no more ; and it was as little possible for the 
noblesse to recover from their defeats, as at the present day it would be fur 
absolute monarchy to rise up from its overthrow. Another antagonist of tliu 
court was necesMry, for there must always be one, since power never can lie 
without a candidate. The Hert-Mat, whose weuith, firmness, and intelli¬ 
gence, were daQy increasing, was destined to combat and dispossess it. 'Die 
parliament did not constitute a class but a body, and in this new contest 
could assist in the displacement of power, but could not upprojirintc it to 
Itself. 


The court itself had favoured the progress of the titrt~itat, and had con¬ 
tributed to the diffusion of intelligence, the great source of its power. 'I'iie 
most absolute of princes had aided the efforts of genius, and, without inteiiil- 


iitg it, had created public opinion. In encouraging panegj'ric, he had pre¬ 
pared fur censure ; for he could not solicit examinntiun in his favour, witlioiit 
inducing it also to his disparagement. When praises were exhausted, dis¬ 
cussion began ; and the pFiilosuphers of the eighteenth century suixeeded to 
the scholars of the seventeenth. -Every thing became the object of their re¬ 
search and their reflections,—governments, and religion, and laws, and their 
abuses ; they discovered the rights, pointed out the wants, and proclaimed 
the wrongs of mankind. A vigorous and eiilighteiied public opinion was 
formed, which acted upon the government, ami whose voice could aot he 
stifled. It even converted those whom it attacked ; courtiers throiighktheir 
IHiliteness, power from iiucessity, submitted to its ilecisions; and tliu age of 
reform was prepared by tho age of philosophy, us this had been prepareil by 
that of the fine arts. 


This was the condition of Franco when Louis XVI. ascended the throne. 


Finances which neitlier the regenerating administration of tho canliiial ilu 
Floury, nor the bankrupt admiiiistruliun of tiie ubbe 'I'erray, could restore ; 
the royal authority deranged, parliaments intractnlile, pulilic opinion impe¬ 
rious ; such were the embarriissmpnts which the new reign inherited from 
its predecessors. Of tdl |irinces, Louis XV'I. was he whose intentions and 
whose virtues were best ailaptcd to his times, lie was weary of arbitrary 
power, and anxious to abandon it ; he was irritatinl hy the hiirtlieiisoinu 
licentiousness of the court of Louis XV., and he was a man of pure manners, 
and inexpensive habits ; ameliorutions now became imlispensuble, were loudly 
demanded, and he felt the )>ul>lie necessities, and miuie it his glory to siitisiy 
them. Hut it wa.s as diflicult to operate good os to continue evil ; tor lio 
must have the power to moke the privileged class submit to reforms, or tho 
nation to abuses, and Louis XVI. was neither a regenerator nor a despot. 
He was wanting in that laiyereign will which alone accomplishes great 
changes in states, and which is os necessary for the monarch »lio would 
lipiit, as for him who would aggrandize his power. l,ouis XVI. hod just 
views, and amiable dispositions ; but he i^as without decision of charimter, 
and had no perseverance in his measures. His projects of amelioration en¬ 
countered imstacles which he had nut foreseep, and which he cxiuld not van¬ 
quish. Thus he fell by his attempts at reform, as another would have fallen 
by his refusal. His reign, up to &e period of the States-general, was a long 
tisBue of ameliorations, wbiim produced no result. 

HU choice of Maurepas os prime-minister, when he ascended the throne, 
contributed greatly to stamp this character of irresolution on his reign. 
Young, stron^y impressed with his duties and his insuflicienRy, he had re- 
eonrse to the experience of an old man, who had been disgraced under 
Louis XV., for opposition to his mistresses. But instead of a sage, he found 
a eourtier, whose oounseU extended their pemieiona influence through his 
whole life. Maurepas cared little for the good hf France, and the giory of 
hU master ; he was attentive only to win his favour. He rendered the mind 
of IsNiis XV’I. uncertain, bis character irresolute: he habituated him to bslf- 
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mewnires, to changes of sjrstem, to inconsistent exertions of power, and above 
all, to the necessity of doing every thii^ by another, and nothing by himself. 

Maurepaa had the choice of the ministers. ' These maintained themselves 
In bis favour, as he maintained himself in that of the king. Frivolous in 
ever^ thing that concerned the government, he did not judge of systems of 
administration by their utility, or of ministers by their conduct, but both 
the one and the other by the temper of the court. In fear of endangering 
his own power, be kept from the administration men of strong connexions, 
and called into it new men who required his aid to miuntain their place, aiid 
effect their reforms. Thus he successively introduced to the direction of 
affairs, Turgot, Malesherbes, and Necker. But they had too many condi¬ 
tions to fulhi. If they ess.ayed amelioration, tliey incurred the displeasure 
of the courtiers or the privileged ; if they continued abuses, they roused the 
people to discontent: if they won the favouf of the monarch, they alarmed 
the minister, and in all these we sec so many causes of their ileposition. 
Thus these fiopular ministers gaie way to courtier-ministers, who were just 
lu unable to keep their places. 

Turgot, Malesherbes, and Necker attempted useful reforms, each in the 
department of state which hail been the special object of his labours. Male- 
sherbes, descended from a family of lawyers, inherited the virtues without 
the prejudices of a p.arliamentarian. W'itha liberal mind he combined tlie 
most amiable dispositions. U]i]ires»ion appeared to him at once illegal and 
wicked. He wished to restore to every one his rights, to the accused the 
]>owcr of being defended, to 1‘rotcstants liberty of conscience, to writers, the 
freedom of the press, and to idl Frcuchiium security of jkerson ; he proposed 
tlte abolition ui torture, tbe re-establishnient of the edict of Nantes, the 
suppression of Icltret de cachet, and those of the censorship. Turgot, pos- 
sesbing a vigorous and comprehensive understanding, an energy and firmness 
of cliaracter very uncommon, attempted the realization of pnijects still mure 
extensive. He joined himself with Malesherbes, in order to effect, with his 
Bup|Hirt, the estikblishment of a system of administration, which sliould re¬ 
store unity in the guvernmeiit and equality in the state. This virtuous citi¬ 
zen was constantly employed in ameliorating the condition of the people. 
Ho undertook alunu that which the revolution afterwards effected, the sup¬ 
pression of privileges and feudid services. He proposed to deliver tbe coun¬ 
try from tbe tax of feudal service (corvfe), the provinces from tlieir bar¬ 
riers, commerce from internal duties, industry from its restraints, and finally, 
to make the nobdity and the clergy contribute to the imposts in the same 
jirupurtiun as the Iters-ilat. This great minister, of whom Malesherbes 
wud, "he had the head of Jtacon and the heart of C llopital," wished, by 
ineims of pruvinciid assemblies, to familiarize the nation with public life, and 
prepare it fur tlie return of tlie Stutes-gencral. Necker, a stranger, a banker, 
and a steward rather than a statesman, showed himself less bold than Tur¬ 
got: he had been called to the administration to supply the court with 
money, and he avaded himself of its necessities to procure the liberties of 
the peu]de. Hu restored the finances by means of order, and made the pro¬ 
vinces concur in a pm]H>rtiunate manner in their administration. His ideas 
were just and comprehensive, and*consisted in putting the receipts on a levul 
with the expenditure, and in reducing the latter: in employing imposts in 
ordinary times, and loons whoil imperious circumstances made it necessary 
to draw on the future fur tiie uses of f.he present; in making the provincial 
assemblies assess the imposts, and in order to facilitate the negotiation of 
loans, in rendering a clear and regular statement of accounts. This system 
was founded on the nature of a loan, w hick, luiving need of credit, requires 
publicity of admiuistration, and on that of an impost, which having need of 
consent, oonfen a voice in the distribution of it. Whenever the govern¬ 
ment is in want, and requires money, if it address itself to lenders, it must 
exhibit the state of its finances, if it address itself to contributors, it must 
grant them a share of powdr. Thus the loans led to tlie publication of the 
Mdgat, and imposts to the Statrs-general; two events of which the first 
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jilnced the rifline power under the jurisdiction of opinion, the second under 
that of the people. 

But Necker, less impatient hide^ for reforma than Turgot, although he 
wished to compensate the abuses which his predecessor would have destroyed, 
was equally unsuccessfuL Under the regime of partial privileges and general 
slavery, all objects of public good were impracticable. These different mi¬ 
nisters encountered invin^le obstacles, and they quitted power. Turgot 
bad discontented the courtiers by liis ameliorations, offended the parliament 
bv the abolition of carviet, alarmed the old minister by tlie ascendency which 
hil virtue had given him oyer Louis XVI. Louis XVI. abandoned every 
thing, saying, at the same time, that he and Turgot were the only persona 
who wished the good of the people; so much reason is there to envy the 
condition of kin^ 1 Necker, without exciting regret so vivid, experienced 
the same fate. His oeconomy had disgusted the courtiers, and the labours 
of the provincial assemblies har> incurred the dis.ipprubntion of the piirlia- 
iiicnts, who wished to preserve for themselves the inono]>oly «>f resistance, 
and the prime-minister could not )iardon him an appearance of credit. 

The death of Maurepas follou ed shortly after the retrejit of Necker. The 
<|ueen replaced him in the favour of the Bo\ereign, and hi‘ inherited all his 
iiitliiencc ov6r him. 'J'his amiable but weak prince, Louis XVI., was inca¬ 
pable of directing himself. Ilis wife, young, beautiful, active, ainbitioiis, 
took into her hands, in a great measure, the reins of government. Yet we 
may s;iy that the daughter of Maria Theresa had too little of her motluT ; 
JiiT love of domination was mixed with luiich frivolit)-, .and she distriloitcfl 
the (lower which she had thus assumed, to men who caused the ruin of tlio 
state and her own. Maurejias, who di-trusted eoiirtier-minislers, had alwavs 
chosen (lopular ministers ; it is true that he h:id not su]t|inrteil them, but 
still if he accomplished no good, he aggravated no evil. After his death, 
courtier-ministers succeeded to (io|iular ministers, anri rendered inevitable, 
by their mal-administration, the crisis which the others wished to prevent by 
their reforms. This ditfereiicc iu tlic i-hoiee of ministers is very remarkable 
tirid led by a change of men to a change of measures in the luuninistration. 
1 he revolution dates from this e|ioch ; the abandonment of reforms, and the 
return of licentiousness aeeelerateil its a|i|iroach and embittered its violence. 

Oalonnc was called from the intemlaiicy of a (irovince to the general eon- 
trrd of the tinances. 'i'his de|>artineiit of state, the most jiri|»ortaiit of all, 
had become exceedingly dilKcult to fill. There load been already two suc¬ 
cessors to Necker, neither of whom esiuld su|i)dy his place, when it was (iiit 
into the hanils of Caluniie. (.'alontie was daring, acute, ebM|uent ; a man of 
accomidished inanners, ami of a fertile but supuriicial genius, VV'hethpr by 
accident or design, he ndo|>ted a system of administration com|detuly o|>|iohim1 
to that of his |iredee.essor. Necker had counselled lecnmimy ; (Jalonne 
boasted (irodigidity. Necker had fallen by the courtiers, t'alunne wisheil to 
maintain his (lower by tbeoi. His so(diisins were siqqs.rteil b}' largesses ; lie 
convinced the <(uecn hy s(ilendid entert-iinments, ami the great lords hv (leii- 
sions ; he created vast activitv in the tinances, in order to iiid.icc a belief in 
the jiistiieas of his views hv the number and facility of his operations ; ami 
he. (feceived even the ca(ntalists hy the (lunctualily with which at first ho 
made his payments. He continued kians after the [leace, and exhausted the 
eredit which the wise conduct of Necker had obtained fur the government. 
Arrived at this (luiiit, de(irived of a resource which he had not the skill to 
liiishand, to prolong his (Hiwer he resorted to imposts. But to whom olioulil 
he address hunoelf the (leople could pay nothing, the privileged would offer 
nothing. But the emergency admitted not of indecision, and Calonnc, trust- 
mg to its novelty, convened an assemhiy of the notables. A resort to the 
assistance of others is the crisis of a system of prodigality. The minister, 
who has been raised by largesses, cannot maintain his power by begging. 

The notables, clin^n by the government from the iiigh masses, was n 
ministerial assembly, having no pru(ier existence or nuimbitury authority. It 
Was thus that Culoniie, to avoid the parliament of States-generid, addrassetl 
himself to an assembly more subordinate, and wlucb be thought would 
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tlierefore be more manugeable. But composed of the privilMed, it was Uttto 
disposed to make sacrifices. It became still less so when it beheld the abyn 
Into whiidi a devouring administration had* plunged itself. It discovered 
with ^smay that within a few years loans had been raised to the amount of 
one thousand, six htindred, and forty-six millions of francs, and that ttera vras 
in the revenue an annual deficit of one hundred and forty milliwis. This dis¬ 
covery WHS the signal for the fall of Calonne. He retired, and was succeeded 
by the archbishop of Toulouse, Brienne, his antagonist in the assembly. 
Brienne believed that the majority of the notables were devoted to hie pur¬ 
poses, because they had joined him in combating Calonne. But the priVi- 
ileged felt as little disposition to make sacrifices to him_ as to his predeces¬ 
sor, they had seconded his attacks, wliidi were in their interest, and not his 
ambition, to which th^ were strangers. 

The archbishop of Toulouse, who has been accused of acting without a 
plan, could not in fact have had one. It was not possible to continue the 
extravagance of Calonne, and it was too late to return to the ceconomizing 
scliemes of Necker. (Economy, which at a former epoch was a means of 
safety, was no longer so in tliis. He must either have recourse to imposts, 
anil the ]>arliament opposed itself to them; or to loans, and credit was ex- 
haiisted; or to Kicrifices on the part of the privileged, and they would not 
iiiako tlicm. Brienne, whose whole object through life had been to obtain 
the ministry, and the difficulty of whose position was only equalled by the 
feebleness of his means, attempted every thing, and succeeded in noraing. 
He possessed a mind active, but without force, a character impetuous, but 
without |ierseverance. Bold before the execution of a plan, but feeble af¬ 
terwards, lie lost himself by his irresolution, his want of forecast, and his 
change of measures. He hud only bad parts to take, but he did not know 
how to decide upon one and follow it up. This was the true error of his 
policy. 

'J'lie assembly of notables shewed itself very unmanageable and parsimoni¬ 
ous. After having ujiproved the establishment of the provincial assemblies, 
a regulation in the corn-trade, the suiqircssion of corvve*, and a new tax on 
stumps, it dissolved itself. It Bpre.ad tlirough all Eriince, what it had dis- 
4'overed concerning tlie necessities of the throne, the misrule of the ministers, 
till* diliipidatUiiis of the court, .md the irremediable miseries of the people. 
Brienne, deprive«l of this assistance, recurred to imposts, as a resourco 
wliicli had for some time been abandoned. He demanded the registration of 
two edicts, tliut of Btani|is, and one for a territorial Btibsidy. But the par¬ 
liament, whieli was then in its full vigour, in the full career of its ambition, 
and to wliieh the financial embarrassments of the government ofifered a oer- 
L-iiii means of iricrcHsiiig its jiowcr, refused the registration. Banished to 
'I'royes, it became weary of exile, and the minister recalled it, on condition 
that it wouhl aecept the edicts. But tliis was only a suspension of hostili¬ 
ties, the necessities of the crown soon rendered the struggle more active and 
rancorous. The minister had new demands of money to make ; his existence 
was attached to the success of several successive loans to the amount of four 
hundred and forty millions. It was absolutely necessary to obtain the i^is- 
tration of them. , 

Brienne expected the opposition of the parliament. He therefore made 
them register this edict in a j<ed of justice; and in order to appease the 
magistral and public opinion, in the same sitting the Protestants were re¬ 
established in their rights, and Luuis'XYl. promised the annual publication 
of the state of the finances, and the convocation of toe States-^neral be¬ 
fore toe ex^ration of five years. But these concessions were insufficient, 
and the paniament refused the registration, and opposed itself to the tyran¬ 
ny'of toe ministera. Some of its members, and among others, the Duke of 
Orleans, were eiciled. The parliament, by a decree, protested against toe 
Ultra tie emeket, and demanded the rei^I of its members. The decree was 
tniashed by the king, and ^nfirmed by the parliament. The war between 
tliem nmed with increasing violence. The niagistrscyof Paris was support¬ 
ed by all toe magistracy of France, and encouraged by public opinion. It 
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proclaimed the ri^te of the imtioii, ita Own incorapetmM^ in matters of im» 
post; and become liberal by interest, rendered (onerous by oppression, it 
resisted tbe arbitrary detentions, and demanded the re^ar oonvocation of 
the SUtee^nerJ. After this act of courage, it decr^ that its own 
bsrs should be irremovable, and the incompetence of any one who should 
usurp its functions. This bold manifesto was followed by the arrest of two 
parliamentarians, Eprdmdnil and Goialard, by the reform of the body and 
the establishment of a eour pUniirt. ' 

Brienne had found that the opposition of the parliament was systematic 
HiicPthat it was renewed at each demand for subsidies, or each authorisation 
of a loan. Exile was only a momentary remedy, which suspended oppomtion 
without destroying it. Ho projected, therefore, the reducing of this body 
t<i judicial functions ; and he associated with himself Lamoignon, the Iceeper 
of the seals, in the execution of this enterprise. Ldimoignon was a Md 
statesman ;—^he had audacity, and, with the energetic perseverance of M-"- 
jtcou, he combined a greater share of reflection and integrity. But he mis- 
calculated the force of power, and the c.xtent of what it was itomible to 
iiccomplish in his time. Maupeou had renewed the parliament by u change 
ill its members ; Lamoignon wished to disoiganize it. The former of tfam 
expedients, had it been successful, could have produced only a temporary re¬ 
pose ; the latter ought to have produced a final result, since it would have 
destroyed the power which the other was content witli displacing. But tho 
reform of^AIaupeou was transient, and that of Lamoignon could not he 
etfeided. The execution of this last scheme was nevertheless sufficiently 
well-conducted. In one day all the magistracy of France was disploc^, in 
order to make way for the new judicial orgai'iization. The keeiier of the 
i-eals divrated the parliament of Faris of its political attributes, in order to 
clothe with them a cour pUniire, ministeriidly composed, and he reduced 
its judicial competence in favour of the bailiwicks, whose cognizanoo he ex¬ 
tended. But public opinion was indignant; the cliiitclet protested; the 
provinces rose in rebellion ; and the eaur pliniire could neither form itself 
nor act. Troubles broke out in Dauphiny, in Brittany, in Provence, in 
I'huiders, in Languedoc, and in Bt^arn. 'J'he ministry, instead of the regular 
opjHisitioii of the parliaments, encountered an up]>ubition still mure vigorous 
and factious;—the noblesse, the (xiinmuiis, the pruvinciid states, and even 
tlie clergy, made a part of it. Brienne, harassed by the want of money, hud 
convoked an extraordinary assembly of the clergy, which immediately voted 
an address to the king,-requiring fnim him tho abolition of his cour pliniire, 
•'*'d the prompt convocation of the States-general. They alone could rejiair 
• he disoraer of the finances, renssure the public creditor, and put an end to 
thme conflicts of authority. 

1 he archbishi^ of Sens, by his contest with the parliament, had adjourned 
the financial difficulty, by creating a difficulty of power. As soon as this 
last ceased, the other re-amieared, and determine the retirement of the 
minister. Alike unsuccessful in obtaining either imposts or loans,—unable 
to make um of the cour pliniire ,—and unwilling to recall tlie parliament, 
linenne tried a last resource, and promised the States-general. But this 
was the termination of his career. He had been callcti to the department of 
nnance to remedy embarrassments—ho had augmented them to find mo- 
ney, and he had not lieeii able to obtain any. So far from this, he hail ex¬ 
asperated the lutiun, stimulated into resistufee the several bodies of tbe 
state, compromised the authority of thet government, and rendered the con¬ 
vocation of the State^general, (in tbe opinion of tho court tho worst means 
ofgetti^ supplies,) inevitable. He yielded. The occasion of his fall was a 
suspenrion of the payment of the renue of the stats, which was in fact tlie 
I'ommenoement of a bankruptcy. This minister has been the most decried, 
■lecauae he come the lost. Heir to the faults and tbe embarrassmenta of the 
piM, he had to stru^le against the diflhiultics of bis position with the 
feeblest means. He tried intrigue, oppression; he exiled tho parliament, 
suspended it, disorganized it; every thing was ad obstacle in his way—no- 
thing aided him. After enduring a long aeries of attack^ he fell, from las- 
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ititude and feebleneaa —We dare not say from want of skill ; f«r, had he been 
much more skilful and saeaiaouH—had he been a Uiclielieu or a Sulljr—he 
would stiU have fallen. It was no longer, in the power of any individual 
cither to obtain moni^ , or to exercise oppression ; and we must say, in ac¬ 
quittal of Brienne, that the position from which he was unable to extricate 
himself he had not made, and that his only error was presumption in ac- 
ceptinftit. He perished by the nial-admiiiistration of Calonne, as Calonne 
liad profited, in his dilapidations, by the confidence which Necker hud in¬ 
spired. Tlie one destroyed the credit—tlie other, wishing to re-establish 
it hv force, destroyed the authority of government. * 

Tlie State-s-genenil had become the only means of government, and the 
last resource of the throne. They had been deniandcul with earnestness by 
the parliament and the peers of the realm, on the 13th of July, 1787; by 
the states of Dauphiny, in the assembly <>f Vixille ; by the clergy, in its as¬ 
sembly of I’aris. The provincial states had prepai'cd the public mind for it; 
the notables had been its harbingers. Thu king, after having promised, on 
the 18th of llecembcr, 1787, the convocation within five year.s, on the 8th of 
August, 1788, fixed the opening for the 1st of May, 1789.‘Necker was recall¬ 
ed, the parliament re-establislied, the raur jtliniere alwdished, the bailiwicks 
destroyed, the provinrcs satisfied, and the new minister made every ar¬ 
rangement fur the election of the deputies, and fur the holding of the states. 

At this juncture, a great change tiaik place in the opposition, which had 
hitherto been unanimous. The administration under Brienne h.ad encoun¬ 
tered the resistance of all the bodies of the state, because it had wished to 
oppress them. It incurred under Necker the resistance of these same bo¬ 
dies, who were wishing to secure the power for themselves, and oppression 
fur the people. Prom being despotic, it had become national, and still they 
had oiiposed it. The parliament had maintained a contest of authority, and 
not of jiublic good ; the noblesse had re-united themselves to the tiem-itat, 
rather against the government than in behidf of the people. Piach of these 
bodies had demanded the States-general, in the hojie, the parliament of rul¬ 
ing them as they had done in Kill, and the noblesse of resuming their lost 
power. Thut the magistracy proposed as the model for the States-general of 
nun their form in 1814, and opinion abandoned it ; the noblesse refused to 
consent to the double representation of the coiumuns, and division sprang up 
between these two orders. 

'J'liis double representation was demanded by the intelligence of the epoch, 
by the necessity of reform, by the iinportaiicc which the tiers-ftat had ac¬ 
quired. It had been already admitted into the provincial assemblies. Bri- 
euiie, before leaving the ministry, having made an ap]ical to writers, in or¬ 
der to know what would be the best mode of composing and holding the 
States-general, the celebrated pamphlet of Sieves on the Uers-itat, and that 
of Kiitraigiies on the States-general, were adiled to the works on the rights of 
the people. Opinion declaring itself more decidedly every day, Necker, 
wishing to satisfy it, and nut daring,—desirous of conciliating all orders, of 
obtaining tho approbation of all parties,—once more convoked the hotables. 
He had believed that they would consent to the doubling of the tiers ; they 
rcfuseil it, and be was cu'inpcUed to deride in defiance of them, that which 
ho should have decided without'theni. - Necker did not know how to avoid 
contest by settling all difficulties in advance. He did not take the initial 
measure on the doubling of tVie tiers, as in the sequel he did not take it on 
the vote by order or by pull. tVlici) the States-general were assembled, the 
solution of this seoond question, on which depei^ed the fate of power, and 
that of the lieople, was abandoned to force. 

Although Necker had been unable to prevail on the notables to adopt the 
doubUiift of the tiers, he procured its adoption by the council. He obtained 
the admission of turis into the order of the clergy, and of I'rotestuiits into 
that of the litre. The assemblies of burghers were convoked for the elec¬ 
tions ; every one exerted himself to procure the nomination of men of his 
own |>artv, and to publisli pamphlets and papers expressive of his own opi- 
niun. The parliament bad little influence in tiie elections : the court none 
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at alL The nMileasc chooc some popular deputies; but the most |Kirt were 
devoted to the interests of their order, and as opjiosed to the tiers~itai us to 
the oligarchy of the great families of the court. The clergy nominatiHi 
bishops and abbots favourable to their privileges, and curii favourable to the 
uonufar cause which was their own. FinuHy, the tiert-itat chose men en¬ 
lightened, firm, and unanimous in their views. The oi>eniog i»f the Statrs- 
general was appointed for the 5th of May, 1789. 

Thus was brought about the Revolution. The court tried in vain to pre- 
venjit, as in the sequel it tried vainly to ^uash it. Under the direction of 
Maurepas, the king appointed popular ministers, and made essays of reform ; 
under the direction of the queen, he appointed courtier ministers, and made 
essays of authority. Oppression was us little successful as reform. After 
having uselessly resorted to the courtiers for oeconomy ; to the jiarliameiits 
for imposts ; to the capitalists for loans; he h.id recourse to a ne« class of 
contributors, and made an apjieal to the privileged. lie demanded from the 
notables, composed of the noblesse and the clergy, a participation in the 
charges of the state, which they refused. This led him to .address lomself 
to all France, and to convene the States-general. He treated with detucheil 
biidies of men before ho treated with the nation ; and it was only on the 
refusal of the first, that he appealed to a power of which he dreaded the 
interposition and the support. He preferred partial asscunblies, » hich, being 
iMilated, would be secondary to a genersd assembly', which, re|>rcHontiiig all 
the interests of the resdm, would combine all its power. Up to this great 
epoch, each year saw the necessities of the government increase, and resist¬ 
ance extend itself. The opposition passed from the parliament to the no¬ 
blesse, and from the noblesse to the clergy, and from all to the iieojde. In 
proportion as each of them |>articipatcd in jwwer, it Ci>niinemaMi its (qijaisi- 
tion, until all these particular ujqHisitions were confounded in one great na¬ 
tional opposition, or dwindled into nothing before it. 'J’hc States-g»'iieral 
only decreed a revolution which wjis already virtually accoiiiplislicd.i,!) 
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Affairtof^ France, duri^ the year n»Q.—Opening of the Staltt-general .— 
Fm-matiou cf the National Aesemhly.—Iiieurrrctian of Farit. — i-'ormatum 
of the national (tuard.—Uestraction aj the liastile. 

Ir is an undoubted truth, my* son, that no gre^it revolation c.iii he accfim- 
plished without the infliction of misery', and the coinniissioii <*f excess at 
"J^tch humanity revolts. This unfortiiii.'itely is true, in an esj>erial in.uiner, 
of those revolutions which, like that of France, are stiictly' poyiular. tt hero 
the people are led by a faction, its leaders find no diflicultv in the re-esta- 
Idishment of that order which must be the object of their wisio's, because it 
18 the 6oIe_ security of their |iuwcr. But when a general mo\ emeiit of the 
popular mind levels a despotism with the proiind, it is far less easy to re¬ 
strain excem. There is more resentment to satiate, and less authority to 
cxmtrol. l lic passion which produced an effret so tremendous, is too vio¬ 
lent to subside in a moment into serenity and submission. The spirit of re¬ 
volt breaks out with fatid violence aftdr its object is destroyed, and turns 
against the order of freedom, those arms by which it bad subdued the 
strength of tyranny. ^ The attempt to punish the syiirit that actuates a 
p^ple, would be vain if it were just, and if it were possible, would be cruel. 

• he number is too great to be punished in a view of justice, and t<K» strong 
to be punished in a view of policy. The ostentation of vigour would in such 


fO Cpnsiderstiont on the principal rventi of the French RrTolution, by IheBaronvw 
,**Sf**V** '*—Jsnict* MacLiutoslt** Defence of Ike French Ucvuluiion.-Histoiio 
Sc la lUrolutiou cu I7«l», tuui. i. 
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« ease prove the display of impotence^ and the rigour of Justice conduct to 
the cruelty of extirpation. No remedy in therefore left but the progress of 
instruction, the force of persuasion, the mfld authority of opinion. These 
remedies, though infallible, are of dow operation ; and in the interval which 
elapses before a calm succeeds the boisterous moments of a revolution, it 
is vmn to expect that a people, inured to barbarism by their oppressors, aifd 
which has ages of oppression to avenge, will be punctOiousIy generous in 
their trinmph, nicely discriminative in their vengeance, or cautiously mild 
in their mode of retaliation. They will break their chains on the heads of 
their mprrasors. 

I otter these remarks, my dear son, with the view of preparing you for 
those scenes of tumult and carnage which the state of matters in France 
gave birtli to—scenes which the friends of freedom deplore as tarnishing her 
triumphs. Let us now return to the proceedings in the French capital. 

The ith of May, 1789, was appointed for the opening of the States-gencral. 
The watching, a religious ceremonial, preceded their installation. The king, 
his family, his ministers, the deputies of the three orders, went in procession 
from the church of Notre-Uame to the church of Saiut>Luuis, to hear mass 
at tlie opening ; they beheld with into-xication the return of this national so¬ 
lemnity, of wiiich France had been so long deprived. It bore the aspect of 
a festival. An immense multitude, from all parts, had resorted to Versailles ; 
the occasion was magnificent, the pomp of decoration had been lavished with 
prodigality ; the chaiiiitinipi of music, the benevolent and satisfied air of the 
King, the l^auty and noble deportment of the queen, and aliove all, tlie 
common e.xpeGtations, Inspired and animated all minds. Nevertheless they 
beheld with pain, Uie etiquettes, the costume, and the subordination of the 
states which had been observed in 1614. The dergy, in cassocks, largo 
cloaks and square bonnets, or in a purple robe and lawn sleeves, occupied the 
first place. Then came the noblesse, liuhited in black, having the vest and 
facing of silver cloth, the cravat of lace, and the hat with a white plume, 
turned up after tlie fashion of Henry IV'. The modest tiers~itat were in the 
last place, clothed in black, a short cloak, muslin craviit, and the hut without 
plumes or loops. At tlie cliurch the same distinctions were observed, us to 
the places of the three orders. 

'I'lie next day the royid sitting was licld in the hall of the privy treasury. 
The galleries of the amphitheaire were filled with spectators. The deputies 
were called and intrisluced by the governnient according to the order esta¬ 
blished ill 1614. The clergy were leil to the right, the noblesse to the left, 
and the cuiiiinons, in front of the throne, were placed at the bottom of tlid* 
hall. 'J'hc most aiiiniated ap]ihiuses ainiouiiced the deputation of Hauphinc ; 
that of Crepi in Valois, of n liich the duke of OrllianB nutde a part; and that 
of Frovence. M. Nerkcr was also greeted on his entering with general en¬ 
thusiasm. The public favour attached itself to all those who liad contributed 
to the convocation of the States-general. VV'hen the deputies and ministers 
had token their places, the king made his entrance, followed by the i|ueeii, 
the princes, and a brilliant retinue. The hall resounded with plaudits on 
his arrival. Louis XVI. seated himself on his throne, and when he had put 
OH his hat, the tliree onlcrs covered themselves at the same time. The cuni- 
inons, contrary to the usage of tlie ancient states, imitated, without hesita¬ 
tion, the clergy and tlie nobietse. The time had passed away when it was 
necessary for the third estate to stand uncovered end speak upon its knees. 
They waited in the most profound silence for the king s address; they were 
anxious to ascertain the real dispositions of the government to the states. 
Whether It would assimilate the new assembly to those which h^ been for¬ 
merly held, or whether that importance would lie attached to it which tlie 
necessities of the state, and the magnitude of circumstances required. 

“ Gentlemen," said ^e monarch, with emotion, '* this day, which my heart 
“ has so anxiously expected, lias at lengtii arrived, and I see myself siir- 
“ rounded by the reiiresentatires of the nation 1 have the glory to command.. 
“ A long interval has elapsed since the lost holding of tlie States-general ; 

** sml the convocation of these a&scinblics nppe.-ir8 to have fallen into desue- 
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" tu«te. 1 liave aot hesitated to re-establish aii usage from which tlie realm 
“ may derive new energy, and which may oran out to the nation new sources 
of nrasperity." These first worjs, which promised much, were followed 
only oy explanations upon the debt, and announcements of reduction in the 
expenditure- The king, instead of wisely tracing out to the states the march 
Hhich they ought to follow, invited the orders to act in harmony with each 
other, told them the necessities of the state, declared his apprehensions of 
innovation, and compla in e d of the inquietude of the public mind without 
announdim any measure which might satisfy it. He was nevertheless loudly 
cheerdd when be ended by these words, which painted well his intentions. 
“ Every thing which you can expect from the tenderest regard fur the public 
welfare, every thing which you can demand from a sovereign, the fast mend 
of his people, you may, you ou^ht to hope from my sentiments. May, 
gentlemen, a happy union reim In tliis assembly, and may this e|H>cii be- 
come henoeforwmd memorable fyr the happiness and prosperity of the 
“ realm! this is the desire of my heart, the most ardent of my wishes; this 
“ is, in a word, the reward which I expect for the rectitude of my intentions, 
“ and roy affection for my people." 

Barentin, the keeper of the seals, spoke next. His harangpre was a mere 
rhetorical declamation on the subject of the States-general, and on the fa- 
tours of the kiiw- After a long preamble, he adverted to tlie qiicstioiis of 
importance. " His majesty," he said, "in granting a double representation 
" in favour of the most numerous uf the three orders, that on wliicli the. 
" burden of imposts principally fail, lias not changed Uie form of the Miicient 
' deliberations. Altbough the vote by poll, producing only a single resiJt, 
" appears to have the advantage of manifesting mote clearly the general 
" will, the king has been desirous that this new form sliould be put in upera- 
' tion only by the free consent of the States-general and with the appro- 
" Ijation of his majesty. But in whatever way we pronounce upon this ipies- 
" tion, whatever distinctions be made among the different objects which may 
" come under discussion, wc cannot doubt that the most perfect agreement 
“ will unite the three orders relative to the imposts." The govornmeut was 
not opposed to the vote by poll in matters respecting money, because it was 
inure expeditious, whilst on poUtical questions it douared itself in favour of 
the vote by the three orders severally, because this was better adapted to 
prevent innovation. The government wished to attain its abject, subsidies, 
without permitting the nation to attain its ol^ect also, whiw was reform. 
'I'he manner in whmh the keerjter of the seals defined the privileges of the 
^latoe-geaeral, manifest^ still more the intentious of the court. He reduced 
litem, in some degree, to the examination of the impost, in order to vote it; 
tu the discussion of a law upon the press, in order to impose restrictions on 
It ; and to the reform of the civil and criminal legislation. lie proscribed 
all other changes, and he exclaimed, " Just demands have been acceded to; 

" the king has not been influenced by indiscreet murmurs, lie has deigned to 
" cover them with his indulgence; he has pardoned even the expression of 
“ these false and strange maxims, in favour uf which they would substitute 
" pernicious chimems tor the unidterable principles of monarchy. You will 
" reject, gentlemen, with indignation, tliese dangerous innovations, which 
" the enemies of the public weu would ponfouftd with the happy and neres- 
" sary changes whidi would produce that regeneratkni which is the first «ish 
'■ of bis majesty. • 

> This harangue manifested either great jgnnrance uf the wishes of the na¬ 
tion, or great hardihood in combating them. The assembly expected anotiier 
language from M. Nccker. He was the pnpulsr minister, he bad obtained 
the double represantatinn, and they had hoped that he would approve the 
vote by pan, by which alone the ttert-ftat could avail itself »f its nuinbem. 
But he spoke with great reserve and caution ; his harangue, which lasted 
tiiree hours, was a long budget of finances ; and when, after having wearied 
the uaembly, be touched upon the question which occupieil all minds, be 
left it undecided, that he might neither commit lunatrlt with tlie court nor 
Die people. 

VoL. III. 


S 



JSO the history of ft»*r ///. 

The government had very imperfectly comprehended tbd Impartanee of 
the l^tee-genei^. The return of this Buemhly, in itself announced a great 
reroIutfa>n. Ardently wished for by the^tien, they reappeared at an epoch 
when the ancient monarchy had fallen, and when tliey alone were capable of 
refurming the state, and purveying for the necessities of the throne. The 
emharrabsments of the time, the nature of their summons, the choice of their 
members, every thing declared that they were no longer convoked as con¬ 
tributors, but as l^dators. The right of regenerating France was accorded 
them by the decree of opinion, devolved on them by the bud^t, and they 
found in the enormity of abuses, and in the encouragement of the people, 
the power to undertake and accomplish this great task. 

To the monarch it was of the last importance that he should associate hini- 
aelf in their labours. He would thus have been able to restore his power, 
and to guarantee himself from a revolution, by operating it himself. Hud 
he taken the first step in these changes, and prescribed with firmness, but 
with justice, the new order of things ; had he, realizing the wishes of France, 
defined the rights of the citizens, the prerogatives of the States-general, the 
limits of the royal power ; had he renounced arbitrary sway for himself, in¬ 
equality fur the noblesse, ]irivileges for corporate bodies ; finally, had he 
executra all the reforms which were demanded by opinion, and which were 
executed by the Constituent Assenddy, this residutiun would have prevented 
the destructive dissentiuns which aftcruards blazed forth. But it is rarely 
that we find a prince who consents to a participation in his power, and who 
is sufficiently enlightened to yield up that HhicJi he will be compelled to part 
with. Louis XVI. however, would ha> e done it, had he been less under the 
dominion of his household, and had he followed his own suggestions. But 
the greatest anarchy reigned in the councils of the kh^. When the States- 
general assembled, no measure had been taken ; no precautions bad been pro¬ 
vided fur the iirevcntiun of dis|>uteH. Louis XVI. floated irresolute between 
his ministry, ilirectcd by N'oeker, and his court, directed by the queen and 
some princes of his family'. 

The minister, satisfied with having olitained the double representation of 
the iiert~Hal, dreaded the inilccisioii of the king, and the discontent of the 
cutprt. Nut suflicieiitiy Hpprt>riatiiig the imiH>rtaiice of the revolution, which 
he contemjilated rather us a statesman than as a citizen, he suffered events 
to take their own course, and flattered himself that he should be able to con- 
tliict them, without having dune any thing to prepare them. He felt that 
the ancient organization of the states could be no longer maintained ; that 
the existence of the three orders having each the right of refusal, was a bar¬ 
rier to the execution of reforms, and the march of the administration. Ha 
hotted, after the proof of this triple opposition, to reduce the number of the 
orders, and procure the aduptiuii of the English government, by uniting the 
clergy and the noblesse in one chamber, and the tiert-itet in another. He 
did not see that, the struggle once begun, his interposition would be unavail¬ 
ing ; that half-measures would suit no one ; that the weak, by their obsti¬ 
nacy, and the strong, by their natural wiught, would refuse this mediating 
system. C'onccssiuns only satisfy laiforc the victory is won. 

The court, far from wishing to invest the States-general with a regular 
form, was desirous of annulliim them It preferred the accidental resistance 
of the great bodies of the realm, to a participation of authority with a per¬ 
manent assembly. The separation of the orders favoured its views; it 
reckoned upon fomenting their discord, and preventing their effectual co¬ 
operation. Formerly they hud never produced any result, from the defects 
of their organization ; the court hoped the more confidently that the same 
force would be acted over again, as the two first orders were little disposed 
to <»ncur in the reforms solicited by the last. The clergy wished to preserve 
their privileges, and their opulence; thw foresaw very clearly that they 
would have many sacrifices to make, and few advantages to gain. The no¬ 
blesse, on its part, in resuming a political independence which it hod long 
ainoe lost, was ignorant that it would have much mure to yield up to the 
peu|de, than to demand from the sovereign. It was almost entirely in favouF 
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of th 4 > fMople tbit the new i«v«Iatiaii Iran about to operate, and tie two i!nt 
oident wen induced to coaleen with the court against it, as not long before 
they bed coeleaoed with it againat the court. Intereot alone produced this 
change of party, and they re-unit«4 themselrea to the monarch without at¬ 
tachment, as they had defended the people without regard for tho public 
good. 

No efibrts were spared to maintain the noblesse and the clergy in tliese 
dispositions. The_deputies of thew two orders were seduced by every species 
of nattering attention. A committee of the most illustrious individuals com- 
poaii% this party, sat at the house of the countess de Pulignac ; their prin¬ 
cipal members were admitted there. It was here that they gsuned over 
d’Eprdmenil and d'Entragues, two of the most ardent defenders of liliertj' 
in the parliament before the States-generid, and who became afterwards its 
most decided opponents. It was here that the costume of the deputies of 
the different orders was regulated, and that they endeavoured to separate 
them, first by etii^uette, then by intrigue, and lastly by force. The remem¬ 
brance of the ancient States-general governed the court; it believed tliat 
it would be able to repilate the present by the past, to restrain Paris liy the 
army, Ae deputies of the commons by those of the noblesse, to control tho 
states by dividing the orders, and to separate the onlers by reviving the an¬ 
cient usages, which elevated the noblesse and depressed the romnions. It 
was thus that, after the first sitting, they believed that by granting nothing 
th^ had plac^ obstacles in the way of every thing. 

The day after the opening of the states, the noblesse and the clergy met 
ill their respective chambers, and formed themselves. The commons, to 
which the double representation had made tho hall of the states more suit¬ 
able, as furnishing greater accommodation, waited there for the two other 
orders ; regarded its iltuation as provisional, its members as presumptive dc- 
mities, and adopted a system of inac.tion until the two others should join it. 
Then commenced a memorable struggle, of which the issue was to d<>cide 
whether the revolution should be accomplished or interdicted.^ The future 
condition of France depended on tho separation or the re-union of the or¬ 
ders. Most opportunely this important question arose contemporaneously 
with that of the verification of the powers. The popular deputies justly 
contended that the verification should he made in common, since even 1b re¬ 


jecting the re-union of tlie orders, it could not be questioned but that each 
order had an interest in examining the powers of the other two. 'Phe pri¬ 
vileged deputies contended, on the other hand, that the onlers having a dis¬ 
tinct existence, the verification should be ses’cral. They felt that a singlo 
operation in common would thenceforward render .all separation impossible. 

The commons, at this delicate epoch, acted with the greatest circumspec¬ 
tion, wisdom, and firmness. It was by a series of efforts, which were not 
always without peril, by successes slow and indecisive, by struggles (wnstantlv 
reviving, that they attained their object. That system of inaction which 
they adopted from the commencement, was the wisest and most certain plan t 
there are occasions when we have only to know how to wait, to be triumphant. 
'J'he commons were unanimous, and they alone constituted a numerical half 
of the States-general; the noblesse hsui among them impular dissidents ; the 
majority of the clergy, composed of some bjshops, friends of peace, ami a 
numerous class of curates, which WB8*the lieri-elat of the church, were fa¬ 
vourably disposed towards the commons. Inaqfion ought, therefore, to lead 
to a re-union. This was what the tiern-itat hojieil, what the bishops dreadml, 
and what induced them to offer themselves as meiliators. But this meiliatioii 
led to no result, since the noblesse would not consent to vote by ppH, nor the 
commons to vote by order. Thus, these conciliatory conferences, after having 
been vainly prolonged, were broken off by the noblesse, who declared them¬ 
selves for the separate verification. , , , i i 

The day after this hostile determination, the commons resolved to declare 
themselves the assembly of the nation, and, in the name of thr Him of peace, 
•nH of the puilir inti faro, invited the clergy to a re-union with them. I ho 
court, alarmed by this measure, interposed, to induce the states to resume 
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tlwir cMiferenccs. The iiret commissioners to effect reconciliation had 
to settle the differences of the orders; the ministry charged itself with 
settlioK the differences of the commission^. By th|» means the states de- 
pendM on a commission, and the commission had for its arbitrator the coun¬ 
cil of the prince. But these new conferences had no happier termination 
than the former ; they were protracted to a great length, without any of the 
orders yielding to the other, and the noblesse ended by breaking them off in 
■:;onffnniog all its resolutions. 

Five weeks had elapsed in these useless parleys, 'fhe turs-ital, seeing 
that the moment was come to constitute itself as a substwtive body,ethat 
longer delay would indispose the nation, whose confidence it had obtained by 
the refusal of the privileged orders, determined to act, and displayed the 
same moderation and firmness which it had manifested in its inertia. Mira- 
bcuu announced that a deputy of Paris had a motion to make ; and Sieyes, 
natui^ly timid, but of an enterprising mind, who had the authority of supe¬ 
rior knowledge, and who more than any other person, was calculated to move 
fur a decision, demonstrated the impo^bility of agreement, the urgency of 
the verification, the justice of making it in common, and he induced the as¬ 
sembly to decree that the noblesse and the clergy should be invited to meet 
in the hall of the states, in order to assist in the verification, which would 
take place whether they were absent or present. 

The measure of tlie general verification was followed by another still more 
energetic. The commons, after having terminated the verification, upon the 
motion of Sil^yes, constituted themselves the National Assembly. By this 
Itold measure, the must numerous of the three orders, and the onljr one whose 
flowers had been legalized, dechired itself the refiresentation of France, and 
rejected tlic two others till they liad undergone the verification, settled the 
<|ue8tiuus hitiicrto undecided, and changed the Assembly of the States into 
the Assembly of the Peojile. 'I'he regime of the orders disappeared in the 
political powers, and this w as the first step towards the abolition of the classes 
111 the private regime. This meinoruble decree of tlie 17th of June was 
pregnant with the night of the l-th of August; but it was necessary to de- 
Iciid the measures which they hiul dareii to decide, and it was to be appre- 
lieiidpd that they would not be able to maintain such a determination. 

The first decree of the National Assembly was an act of sovereignty. In 
proclaiming the indivisibility of the legislative fiower, it had placed the pri¬ 
vileged under its dependence. It remained to control the court in the matter 
of imposts. It declared their illegality; voted, nevertheless, the provisional 
receipt of them, so long as it should be assembled, and their cessation if it 
sliould be dissolved ; in consolidating the public debt, it re-assured the capi¬ 
talists ; in appointing a committee of subsistence, it provided fur tlie wants 
of the fieople. 

This firmness and forecast inspired the enthusiasm of the nation. But 
they who directed the court felt Uiat the divisions whitii had been fomented 
among the orders had failed in their object, and that to obtain this object 
they must have recourso to other artifices, 'i'he royal authority appeared to 
tliem alone ciifiuble of prescribing the maintenance of the orders, which the 
opfiositiun of the noblesse had iaileil to accomplish. They availed them- 
hclves of an excursion to Marly to witlidraw Louis XVI. from the prudent 
mid fiacific counsels of Necker, and prevail on him to adopt hostile projects. 
This prince, eifually accessible to good and evil counsels, surrounaed by a 
court abandoned to the spirit of party, being supplicated by the interests of 
his crown, and in the name of rmiglon, yielded to their artifices, and pro¬ 
mised everv thing. Tliey decided that he should present himsrif in state to 
the assembly ; that he sltuuld <|uash their decrees; that he should command 
the separation of tiic orders, as constitutive of the monarchy ; and should 
himself fix all the reforms which tlie Stotcs-geneml were operating. From 
that time the secret council occupied the government, and it no lunger car¬ 
ried on its operations in secret. Bareiiliu, the keeper of the seals, theimunl 
of Art^s, the prince of Conde, the prince of Conti, alone conducted the plots 
which they had concerted. Necker lost all inAucncc ; he hod prvposM to 
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the king ■ enocilintlng pliuij which could not now, indeed, avail, although it 
miafat l»v6 succeeded befoTe the struggle had reached its present animosity. 
He had advised another meeting in^e royal presence, in whidi should have 
been granted the vote by poll in matters of impost, and that by order should 
still iMve been permitted to subsist in matters of privilege and private inter* 
net. This measure, which was unfavourable to the peopl^ since it would have 
tended to maintain abuses by investing the clergy and the noblesse with the 
iMtwer of preventing their abolition, would have been followed hv the esta- 
liiuhment of two chambeis for the next States-general. Necker loved half* 
nieasii^es, and wished to operate, by gradual concessions, a political change 
which should have been Reeled at a single stroke. The time was come 
w hen its rights must be granted to the nation, or it would take them itself. 
His project of a royal sitting, already very insuflScient, was changed into a 
state mancBUvre by the new council. This council believed that the injunc¬ 
tions of the thcoM would intimidate the assembly, and that France would 
lie satisfied by some promises of reform : it did not know that the last ha- 
ziird to wbicli the royal power should be exposed is that of disobetiience. 

State mancBuvree in general are suddenly disclosed, and sur|>rise those 
whom they are intended to strike. It was not so in this case ; the preparations 
contributed to prevent its success. It was apprehended that the clergy would 
recognise the assembly by uniting themselves to it ; and to prevent this de¬ 
risive measure, instead of hastening the royol_ sitting, the hall of the states 
was ciined, in order to suspend the assembly till it should take place. 'I'ho 
preparations required by the presence of the monarch wore mi^e the pretext. 
Itailiy then presided over tne assembly. This virtuous citizen, without 
seeking for tliem, had obtained all the honours of the rising spirit of liberty. 
He was the first president of the assemhlv, as he hod been the first deputy 
of I’aris, and was to be its first mayor, lie was beloved by his friends, ro- 
s|H-cted by his enemies, and thou|^i endoweil with virtues the most bland 
;md enlightened, be pussossed in a high degree the courage of duty. •Aii- 
]irized by the keeper of the seals, on the night of the iiOth of June, of the 
suspension of the sittings, he shewed liimself faithful to the wish of the 
.'issembly, and did not shrink from disobeying tlie court. The next day, at 
the hour appointed, he appeared at the hall of the atotes, found it iin'iuled 
hy an armed force, and protested against this act of dospotiam. Aloan- 
tiiiie the deputies arrived, the uproar increased, all were resolved to bravo 
the perils or a re-union. The most indignant w-iabed to go imd hoki the as¬ 
sembly at AAarly, immediately under the windows of the prince; some one 
cried out the “ Tennis Court." This proposition was applauded ; the de¬ 
puties went there in a body; Bailly at their head ; the crowd following tliem 
with enthuaiann ; the soldiers came to escort them ; and there, in an empty 
hall, the deputies of the commons standing, with their liarids ujiraised, anu 
their hearts full of the sanctity of their mission, swore, writh the exception 
of one individual, that they would not separate until they had given a consti- 
t iitiou to France. , r c »• 

This solemn oath, taken on the SOth of June, in the face of the nation, 
wasfoUowed,on thekitnd, by an important triumph. The iissemhly, iiepriveu 
of tlie place of its sittings, and no longer able to meet at the tcnnis-groiina, 
which the princes hud uccuuieil in order that ilf might be refused, ussemblw 
at the chundi of St. Iaiuis. It was in this sitting that the majority of the 
clergy uuitad themselves to it, in Um midst of th* most pstriotic transports 
Thus the measures taksn to intimidate thf assembly raised its courage, ana 
hastened that very re-union which they were designs to prevent. It was by 
two checks that the court anticipated the famous sittingof the^rd of June. 

It arrived at length. A numerous guard surrounded the ball of the 
states ; the gate was opened to the deputies, but closed to tlie public. 1 be 
king appeared, surroiiiideil by all the circumstance of power. He was ^ 
reived, contrary to custom, in profound silence. His harangue fimneii to ^ 
extremity the spirit of discontent, by the tone of authority with which he 
•lictated measures disatiprwved by opinion and by the assi'tnlily. I 
complained of a disiigraeiiicnt excited by the court itself; he roudeniiied the 
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conduct of the aaeembljr, which teousnieed only the order of ^ , 

he quaiifaed ^ iU resolutions; prescribed the conservation « we orders, im¬ 
posed reforms and deternuned their limite, enjoined upon the Stotes-i^eral 
their acceptance, threatened to dissolve tliem, and to do alone wnat the good 
of the realm might require, if he encountered any opposition them. 

After this scene of authority, which was very little suitable to the ocm- 
sion, and which in truth was mien to his own feelinn, he commands the 
deputies to separate, and withdrew. The fdergy and the noblesse obeyed. 
The deputies of the people, immoveable, silent, indignant, ^did not quit their 
aeats. They remained some time in this attitude, and Mirabeau, suddenly 
breaking the aileuce, “ Sirs," he said, “ 1 confess that what you have iMtod 
** might be for the good of tlie country, were not the boons of dwpotism 
** always dangerous. What means this insulting dictation ? the display of 
** arms, the violation of the national temple, in order to command you to be 
“ happy ! Who is it that makes this cymmand ? your proxy» Who gives 
** you imperious laws? your proxy! he who ought to receive them from you, 

“ from UK, gentlemen, wn« are invested with a political and inviolable priest 
hood; from us, from whom twenty-five millions of people expect ^certain 
“ happiness, becauHe it ought to be consented to, given and receiv^ by 
“ alL But the liberty of your deliberations is chained down; a milita^ 

** force environs the assembly ! Where are the enemies of the^nation ? ^ Is 
“ Catiline at our gates ? I demand that you, clothing yourselves in your dig- 
nity and your legislative authority, be firm in the sacredness of your oath^; 

“ it aoea not permit us to separate till we have made the constitution. 
The grand master of the ceremonies, seeing that the assembty did nut wpa- 
rate, was about to remind it of the order of the king. “ Go," exclaimed 
Mirabeau, “ toll your master that we are here by the order of thepeople, 

“ and that we shall depart only at the point of the bayonet." “ You are 
“ to-day," added Sieyes, with emmness, “ what you were yesterday ; let us 
“ deiilicrate I” and the assembly, full of resolution and majesty, pru<^de<l 
to its deliberation. Upon the motion of Camus, it persevered _m all its de¬ 
crees ; and upon that of Mirabeau, it decreed the inviolability of its members. 

On tliis memorable uccaaion, the royal authority was lost. The initiation 
of laws as well as the moral power passed from the monarch to the assembly. 
Nccker, whose retirement had been decreed in the morning, was in the even¬ 
ing entreated to remain, by the gueen and the monarch. This minister had 
disapproved of the royjJ sitting, and, in refusing to assist at it, had concili¬ 
ated anew the confidence of the assembly, whicli he had forfeited by his he- 
sitatiun. The period of disgrace was for him the period of popularity. _ Ho 
became tlien, by his refusal, the ally of the assembly, which declared itself 
his defender. It is at all epochs necessary to have a leader, whose name 
shall be the standard of a party; so lung us the assembly bud to struggle 
against the court, that man was Keeker. 

At tlie first sitting, that part of the clergy which had re-united itself to 
the assembly in the church of St. Louis, resumed its seats in it; a few days 
after, forty-seven members of the noblesse, among whom was the duke of 
Orleans, siso effected their re-uniuii, and the court saw itself compelled to 
solicit the noblesse and the minority of the clergy to cease from a separation 
which was become unavailing’. The deliberation became geiienil,_the orders 
ceased to exist in point of right, and very soon disappear^ in iwint of fact. 
They had preserved, even^u the common hall, distinct places, which were, 
however, soon confounded; the ipiin pre-eminence of particular bodies va- , 
nished in the presence of the national authority. 

The court, after having tried in vain to prevent the furmation of the as- 
aemUy, was no lunger able, even by associating with it, to direct its labours. 

It might, neverthehws, by prudence and good faith, have repaired its errors, 
and made the assembly forget its attacks. There are_ times when we can 
volunteer sacrifices, there ore others when we can chum nothing but the 
merit of submitting to them. Tlie monarch, at the opening of the States- 
geneml, had the puwcr'tu make tlie constitution himself: he must now re¬ 
ceive it from tlie assembly, and if he had submitted to this imsitiun, his con- 
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dition would in&UiUv have been ameliorated. But, recovered from tlie first 
surprise of defAt, rae advisers of Louis XVI. determined to resort to the 
employment of bayonets, after having failed in that of authority. 'I'hey 
persuaded him that obedience todiis orders, the security of his throne, the 
nisintenance of the laws of the realm, the happiness even of his people, re¬ 
quired that he should reduce the assembly to submission; that this last, 
situated at Versailles, in the vicinitv of Paris, two towns which had declared 
in its favour, ought to be subdued by force; that he must either remove or 
disenlve it ; that ^is determination was urgent in order to arrest it in its 
progwas ; and that it was necessary, in the execution of these measures, to 
call in, without delay, the assistance of the troops, to intimidate the assem¬ 
bly, and control Verw^es and Paris. 

While these plots were hatching, the deputies opened their legishitive 
labours, and prepared the constitution so impatiently expected, and which 
tliey thought should be no longer retarded. Addresses to them were poiireil 
in nom iWis and the principal Uiwns of France, eongnituluting them on 
their wisdom, and encouraging them to jiursiie the work of regenerating 
France. In the mean time, the troops arrived in great numbers; Versailles 
presented the appearance of a camp ; the hull of tlie states was environed 
with guards, and entrance prohibited to the citizens ; Paris wiw surrounded 
by different bodies of the army, who seemed posted there to lie ready, as 
(Hx'iision might require, for a siege or a blockade. These immense military 
preparations, trains of artiUerv arriving from the frontiers, the presence of 
foreign regiments, whose obedience was unlimited, every thing announced 
some sinister project. Tlie people were agitated, the assembly riishod to 
inform the throne, and demand from it the return of the tr<M>|>8. U|H>n the 
proposition of Mirabeau, it tendered an address to the king, respectful and 
lirm; but which was unavailing. Louie XVI. declared, that he alone was 
competent to judge of the necessity of assembling these troops, or of causing 
their return ; that this was only an army of precaution, in onler to prevent 
troubles and guard the assemlily. He offered, moreover, to transfer tlie as- 
seiiibly t<i Noyon or Soissons, that is, to place it between two armies, and 
deprive it of the support of tlie people. 

Paris was in the greatest fermentation ; this immense town was nnanimniia 
in its devotion to the assembly. The perils by which the representatives of 
the nation were menaced, its own, and the deficiency in the means of siili- 
sisteiice, disposed it to an insurrection ; the capitalists, from motives of in¬ 
terest, and in the fear of a bankruptcy; men of intelligence, and the whole 
of the middle class, from patriotism ; the peojile, pressed by its wants, as¬ 
cribing its sufferings to the privileged and the court, desirous of agitation 
and ot novelty, had embraced with enthusiasm the cause of the revolution, 
It is difficult to conr,eive the ainvulsion which agitated the capital of France; 
it started fjrom the repose and the silence of aervitiide, it was aiirprised by 
the novelty of its situation, and it was absolutely drunk witli lilierty and 
enthusiasm. The press infiamed the public mind, the journals s|irend the 
deliberations of the assembly, and thus in some degree assisted at its sit¬ 
tings ; the people discussed in the open air, in public places, the questions 
which were then agitated in its bosom. It was at the Palais-Royal in par¬ 
ticular tliat the assembly of Paris was held, Jt was always filled by a mul- 
** •eemed permanent, an<i which was incessantly reneweil. A 

table served as a tribune, any citizen for an orqtor ; there they harangued 
upon the dangers of the country, and excited it to resistsnee. Already, u)>on 
a motion mode at the Palsis-Ilayal, the prisons of the Ahbaye had Iteeii 
forced, and the grenadiers of the French guards, wlio had been imprisoinHl 
'PL draw upon the people, had been brought out in triumph. 

Phis uproar, however, produced no effect; ii deputation had solicited, in 
favour of the prisoners, the interest of tlie assembly, which bad recommended 
them to the clemeitcy of the king; they were remitted to prison, and they 
deceived theur pardon. But this regiment, one of the most brave and rom- 
betxMue favourable to the popular cause, 
were the dispcisitioiis of Pans when Necker was removed from tha 
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miaiatrv. Tha conrt, after having eetablished tnx^ at Veraaiilea, at Sevrea, 
at tha Champ-de Man, at St. Denia, thought itseli aUa to txerate ita j^an. 
It commence hf the exile of Nedcer, and a oomplete chanm in the minia- 
tiy. The marahai de Broglie, LagaUiaamniere, tne duke m Vangouon, the 
faanMi de Brdteuil, and the intendant Foulon, were appmnted to succeed 
Puiac^r, Montmorin, Luzerne, Saint-Priest, and Newer. The last re- 
eeived, on Saturday, the llth of July, while at dinner, a note from the king, 
commanding him to quit the realm immediately. He very calmly finish^ 
his dinner, without tucing any notice of the ordw he had received, then got 
into a earriage with madame Meeker, as if going to Saint-Ouen, and took Me 
road for BruasalB. * 

The following day, the ISth of July, about four in the afternoon, intelli¬ 
gence was sprei^ in Paris of the disgrace of Nacker, and his departure into 
exile. This measure was considered as the execution of the plot, which 
they had observed the preparations. In a few moments, the town was in an 
uproar ; crowds coUectM from all parts, more than ten thc^and persona met 
at the Palais-Royal, agitated by this new act of despotism, ready for the 
most desperate measures, and not knowing where to begin. Ayouim man, 
more haray than the rest, an habitual faaranguer of the mob, (jamille Di^ 
mouiins, ascended the tribune, having a pistol in one hand, and em^ming:— 
“ Citizens, there is not a moment to lose; the removal of Necker is the 
“ tocsin for a St. Bartholomew of patriots I This evening all the Swiss and 
" Uerman battalions are coming out of the Champ-de-Mars to slau^ter us 
“ There remains for us only one resource; let us rush to arms." This was 
approved, bv the most deafening acclamations. He prorosed to take cock¬ 
ades, in oruer to recognise and defend themselves. "Will ye," said he, 
“ have green, the colour of hope, or red, the colour of the free order of Cin- 
" cinnatus?" “ Green, green," re-echoed the multitude. The speaker de¬ 
scended from the tribune, attached a branch of a tree to his hat; they all 
imitated him; the chesnut trees of Paris were almost despoiled of their 
leaves, and this troop went in tumult to the house of the sculptor Curtius. 

Th<y took the busts of Necker and the duke of Orldani, for it was re¬ 
ported that he also was exiled ; they covered them with crape, and carried 
them in trium]>h. They traversed the streets Saint-Martin, Saint-Denis, 
Baint-Honore, and gained fresh accessions at every sUm. The people eom- 
uelled all those whom they met to pull off their hats. The horse patrol was 
found in their route, the crowd took them for an esemt ; they aavanced to 
the place Venddme, where they carried the two busts in proeession round 
the statue of Louis XVI. A detachment of the German Royals arriv^, 
wishing to disperse the populace, but was put to flight by showers of stones, 
and the multitude continued its course tiU it arriv^ at the place Louis XV. 
But there it was attacked by the dragoons of the prince of Lambesc ; it re- 
aisted for some moments, and was broken ; the carrier of one of the busts, 
and a auldicr of the French guards, were killed ; the people were dispersed, a 
part flying towards the quays, others falling back upon the boulevards, the 
remainder throwing themselves into the Tuileries by the turning bridge. 
TIm prince of Lambesc pursued them into the gaiden, with a drawn sal^, 
at the head of his cavaliors; he charged a mmtitude without arms, which 
was, in fact, merely a crowd, promenading peaceably along. In this charge 
an edd man was wounded by a stroke of a' sabre; they demnded themselves 
with the seats, and mount^ upon the platforms ; the indignation became 
general, and the call to amfs resounded through every quarter, in the Tui- 
Wies, in the Palai^Royol, in U>e rity, and in Me Fauxbourgs. 

The regiment of Me Frendi giuirds was, as we have alraady oeen, well- 
ilispoeed toa-ard Me people; Mey bad confined it in Us faairacha. The prince 
of La m heec, fearing, nevertheless, that it mi|Mt take a part, gave orders to 
sixty dmgoens to go and place themselves inTront of its depm, situated in 
the Chaussde-D’Antin. The soldiers of Me guards, already cUscontented at 
being retained prisoners, bwnine indignant at the sight of Mose strangBrs, 
with whom Mey had had a quarrel a few days before ; they wished to run to 
nrme, and their officers, alternately cmplnying menores and prayers, with 
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fficat difficulty, rcMtnined them. But they would hear nothing more; when 
some of them came to unnonnce the charge at the Tuileriee, and the death 
of one of their comrades, they seized their arms, broke the gratings, ranged 
themeelvea in line of battle at the entrance of the barracks in front of the 
dragoons, and ^re the word, “ Qui viv* 9” " The Roval Germans." •' Are 
“ye ftir the tter$-itati" " We are for those who give us orders." The 
French nards instantly dred upon them, and killed nine of their men, 
wounded three, and put the rest to flight. They then mardied forward in 
the charging pace with their bM'onets in advance to the place Louis XV. 
phu^pd themselves between the Tuileries and the Champs-Elyscea, the people 
and tiie troops, and guarded this post all the night. The' soldiers of the 
Champ..de~Mar8 immediately received orders to advance. tVheii they had 
arrived in the Champs-Eljrs^es, the French guards received them with‘mus¬ 
ket shots. Orders were given them to eng^e, but they refused; the I’e- 
tits-Suisses were the first to give this example, which the others followed. 
Tlie officers, in despair, ordered % retreat; the troops retired toward the 
firilla de Chaillot, whence they presently assembled in the t'hami>-dc-Mars. 
The defection of the French guards, and the refusal even of the foreign 
troops to march upon the capit.-il, assured the failure of the projects of the 
court. 

During this evening the people went to the Hotel-de-Ville, and demanded 
that the tocsin shoulu be sounded, the districts assembled, and the citizens 
nrm^ Some electors met at the Hotel-de-Ville, and they took the aiitlur- 
rity into their hands. They rendered, during these days of insiirreetion, 
the greatest services to their fellow-citizens, and the rause of liberty, by their 
couraOT, prudence, and activity; but in the first confusion of the insurrec¬ 
tion they could scarcely obtain a hearing. The tumult was at its lieight; 
every man obeyed the impulse of his passion. Among the citizens, well in- 
tentioned, were also men of suspicious character, who sought in insurrection 
only the means of disorder and pillage. Troops of laliourers, employed by 
the governmeut in the public works, the most part n ithoiit a home, witlioiit 
a character, burnt down the barriers, infested the streets, plundered several 
houses ; these were the men who were railed brigandt. 'llie nights of tlio 
l‘.jth and ISth passed in tumult and alarm. 

The departure of Necker, which luid created an insurrection in Paris, did 
not produce a less effect at Versailles, and in the assembly ; the sur|>ri.<(e and 
discontent were there tlie some. The deputies mot carlj' in the morning in 
tlie holl^ of the states; they were sullen, Init their saVlness had more «if 
indignation than dejection. “ At the ojwning of the sitting," said a deputy, 

“ many addresses of adherence to the decrees were listened to in sullen si- 
'■ lence by ^ the assembly, less attentive to the refuting than to its o«n 
“thoughts." kloiinier first spoke; he denounced the dismission of minis¬ 
ters dear to the nation, the choice of their successors ; he nrojKwed an ad¬ 
dress to the king to demand their recall, to sliew him tlic danger of violent 
measures, the misfortunes that might fipllow the approach »if the troops, 
and to tell him that the assembly wiui solemnly opjupsed to an infamous 
hiiukruptcy. At these words, the emotion of the assembly, liitherto coii- 
Idi'ainea, burst forth in clapping of hands and shouts of iipiprob-ation. Lnlly- 
1 oUendal, the friend of Meeker, then ndrweed with a Mirrowfnl air, de- 
mwded a hearing, and pronounced 9k long and eloquent panegyric on the 
exiled minister ; he was listened to with the prefnundest interest: his grief 
corresponded with the public sorrow, the cause of Meeker was then that of 
’Tl*® nohlesse itself made t-ommon cause with the members of 
whether it considered the peril as being common, or feareil 
that U should incur the same blame as the court, unless it should disapprove 
Its <amduct, or that it was carried along by the general sympathy. 

A noble depaty, the count of Vireu, gave the example. “ AssemMeil for 
" constitution," was his language, “ let us make the constitution; let us 
“ bind closer our mutual bonds of connexion ; let us renew, confirm, eonse- 
“ crate Uie riorious resedutioos of the ITth of dune ; let us unite ourselves 
this celebrated resolution of the Wth of the same month. Let us all 
'OL. 111. T 
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** swMur, yet, all, all tlia orders united, to be £dthful to the^ illustrious re- 
*' solutions, whi^ alone can now save the realm." " The constitution Aall 
“ be made," added the duke de la Roch e foacault, " or we will be no more." 
But the agreement was still more itnanimena when the insurrection at Paris 
was to the Bssemblv, the excesses which had been the sequel of 

it, the barriers burnt down, the electors sasemhled at the Hotei-de-VUle, 
the confusion in the capital, and the dtisens ready to be attacked by the 
troops, or to slaughter themselves. There was only one crv in the baU ; 

Ijot the remembrance of our momentary divisions be effiicea ; let us unite 
“ our efforts for the salvation of the country." They sent immediately a 
deputation to the king, composed of twenty-four members, among whom 
were all the deputies of Paris; the archbishop of Vienne, president of the 
ussembly, was at its head. It was to represent to the kii^ the danmrs which 
menaced the capital and the realm, the necessity of sending away the troops ; 
and of confiding the protection of the city to burgess mUitia; and if they 
obtained from the king these demands, *they were to send a deputation to 
Paris to announce this consoling intelligence. But this deputation very 
soon returned with an unsatisfactory answer. 

The assembly then saw that it had only itself to depend on, and that the 
projects of the court were irrevocably fixed. Far from being discouraged, it 
became only the more firm, and instantly decreed unanimously the respon¬ 
sibility of the actual ministers, and of ail advisers of the kiim, of vhatever 
rank or tUUo thoy might be t it voted an address of regret to Neidcer, and the 
disgraced ministers; it declared that it would not cease to insist on the re¬ 
moval of the troops, and the establishment of the burgess militia ; it placed 
the public debt under the safeguard of French honour, and confirmed all its 
preceding resolutiona After these measures, it took another not less ne¬ 
cessary. Apprehending that in- the night tlie court mi^t close the hall of 
the states with soldiers, in order to disperse tlie assembly, it establislied 
itself in permanence till a new order should be made; it decided that a part 
of the deputies should sit during the night, and that another should come to 
relieve it early in the morning. To lessen the fatigue of a continual presi- 
dcnoe to the venerable ardibishop of Vienne, they nominated a vice.j>resi- 
dent, to supply his place at these extraordinary times. The choice fell on 
La Fayette, who held the sitting during the night. The night passed witli- 
out dwberation, the deputies being utM>n their seats, silent, but calm and 
serene. It was by these actions, by these public remonstrances, by these 
resolutions, by this unanimous enthusiasm, by this sustained wisdom, by 
this unshidcen course of conduct, that the assembly rose more and more to 
the height of its dangers and its mission. 

At Paris the insurrai^on took, on the ISth, a more regular character ; in 
the morning the people present^ themselves at the Hotel-de-Ville; they 
sounded the tocsin of the common-house, and that of aU the churches; 
drums were beat along the streets to summon the citixens. They collected 
in the public places; they formed themselves into troops, under tne name of 
the volunteers of the Palais-Royal, volunteers of the Tuileries, of the Ba- 
zoche, of the Arquebuse. The districts re-united themselves; each of them 
voted two hundred men for their defence. They only want^ arms ; they 
searched every place where th^ hoped to find any; tney seized upon those 
they found among the gun-smiths and sword-cuuers, granting receipts for 
them i they went to the Hytel-de-VUle to demand arms there ; the elec¬ 
tors, always assembled, answered in vain that th^ had none ; they, by some 
means or other, were resolved to have them. The eUctors then sent for 
the head of the city, M. do Fleaselles, provost of the merchants, who alone 
understood the mi lit ar y state of the capital, and whose auUioiity among the 
people might be of great service in so difficult a coiduncture. He arrived 
amid the applauses of the multitude. “ Afy frinuU, said he, “ I mm seur 
futher, you ohmll be nuieftetl.” A permanent committee formed itself at 
the HotaMe-Ville, to take measures touching the common safety. 

About the same time it was announced that the house of the lAzarists, 
which contained a large quantity of grain, had been plundered, that the 
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Gard^MewUe had bean foveed in nrder to take from it the ancient armouri' 
that the ahope'of the mn-nniths had been pillaged. The g^teat ncceaaaa 
on the part of the multitude were apprehended ; it waa let loose, and it np. 
neared difficult to restrain its-impe^onty. Bub thia wana moment of en¬ 
thusiasm ; it disarmed man. of suspicious character: the oom fcund at the 
house of the Lasarists waa carried to tlie markethall. It rohbed no private 
bouses; the carriages, the ihariota filled with provisions, moveables, house¬ 
hold furniture, stopped at the gate of the city, were conducted to the Plare 
de Greve, now become a vast magazine ;■ the multitude constantly crowded 
together, always shouting out the cry of Armt! Arms/ It was umost one 
o'dock, the provost of the meithants announced the near arrival of twelve 
thousand muskets of the manufacture of Charleville, which would very 
shortly be followed by thirty thousand more. 

Thia assurance appeased for a time the people, and the committee pro¬ 
ceeded with a little more calmness to the organization of the burgess miutia. 
In leas than four hours the planVas dieted, discussed, adopted, printed, 
and posted up. They deciaed, that till new orders, the Parisian guard 
should consist of forty-eight thousand men. All the citizens were Invitiul 
to inscribe their names and become a part of it; each district had its batta¬ 
lion, each battalion its captains; they offered the command of this burgess 
army to the duke d'Aunurnt, who demanded twenty-four hours to miAe his 
dtH-ision. In the mean time the marquis of Salle waa nominated second in 
command. The green cockade was then replaced by the red arid blue cock¬ 
ade, which were the colours of the capital. The districts declrured their con¬ 
currence in the measures which the permanent committee had taken. The 
clerks of the Chatelet, those of the Palais, the medical students, the soldiers 
of the watch, and what was still more important, the French guards, offered 
their services to the assembly ; patrols were formed to scour the streets. 
But the people were waiting impatiently for the result of the promises of 
the provost of merchants; the muskets did not arrive, the evening waa ap¬ 
proaching, and they dreaded in the night an attack of the troops ; they be¬ 
lieved that they were betrayed, when they learned that five thousand pounds 
of powder had been secretly removed from Paris, and that the people at the 
barriers had seized it. By-and-by chests arrived inscribed with mrliltery; 
this calmed the effervescence ; the people escorted them to the Hotel-de- 
Villc, believing them to contain the expected muskets of Charleville: they 
opened them and found them filled with old linen and bits of wood. The 
people now clamoured at the treachery, and broke forth in murmurs and 
niriiaces against Uie committee and the provost of the merchiuits. He ex¬ 
cused himself by saying that he had been deceived, imd in order to gain 
time, or to disengage himself from the multitude, he sent it to Chartreaz to 
*eck for arms there; but there was none, and it returned more jealous and 
furious. 

The committee saw then that they had no irther resources for arming 
Paris and for divesting the mob of its suspicions, than by having pikes 
forged; they ordered the immediate fabrication of fifty thousand. To pre¬ 
vent the excesses of the preceding night, the town waa illuminated, imd 
l>atrols scoured it in every direction. 

Next day those who had not been able V> obtain arms came to demand 
them^ again from the committee very early in the momiim, reproaching it 
with its refusal and evasions on the preceding gvening. The committee nad 
HI vun sought for arms ; none had come from CharfevUle, none bad been 
found at Char^ux, even the arsecud wan empty. The people, who would 
no longer receive any excuse, which believed itself more and more betrayed, 
went in a body to the Hotel of the Invalids, which contained e eonsidentble 
dep^ of arms. It manifested no femr of the troope established in the Champ- 
de-Mar^nenetrated into the Hotel in spite of the remonstrance of the g»- 
de Sombrauil, found twenty-eigbt thoueand muskets concealed in 
the i^ers, seized them, toidr the sa br es , the spears, the cannon, and carried 
OH tM whide in triumph. The cannon was posted at the entrance to the 
f euxbourgs, at the casw of the Tuileries, upon the quays, upon the bridges. 
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for <he defenoe of the capital against the invavon of the trooper which they 
were expecting ereiy moment. *■ 

During this morning the alarm was given, that the regiments prated at 
Saint-Denis were on their march, and the* the cannon of the Bastille was 
pointed upon the street Saint-Antoine. The committee took measures im¬ 
mediately on this diacoverv, placed citizens to defend this side of the town, 
and sent a deputation to the governor of the Bastille to ensnm him to with¬ 
draw his cannon, and not to commit any act of hostility. This wstivity, the 
aiiprehension which the fortress inspire, hatred of the abuses it protettod, 
the necessity of occupying a point so important, and of no longer leaving it 
to their enemies in a moment of insurrection, directed the attention of The 
multitude to this point. From nine in the morn^ to two in the afternoon, 
tiiere had only been one cry from one end of Paris to the other. To ttu JiaM- 
tilh! to the BaetiUf / The citizens assembled there from all parts of the town 
in groups armed with muskets, pikes, sabres ; the crowd which already sur¬ 
rounded it was considerable ; the sentinels^f the place were posted, and the 
bridges raised os in a jieriod of war. 

A deputy from the district of Saint-Louis-de-la-Culture, called 'lliuriot 
dc In Itosiere, demanded an interview with the governor, M. Delaunay. 
Admitted into his presence, he summoned him to change the direction of tiie 
i-annon. The governor answered that the pieces were at all times placed on 
the towers ; that he had it not in his power to get them down ; and that, 
iin.nlly, informed of the disturbed condition of Paris, he had made them retire 
some paces and to point from the embrasures. Thuriot with difficulty suc¬ 
ceeded in penetrating farther, and examined if the state of the fortress was 
as satisfactory for the town as the governor affirmed. He found ns he ad¬ 
vanced three pieces of cannon directed upon the avenues of the phice, and 
ready to play on those who should attempt to force it. About forty Swiss 
and twenty-four invalids were under arms. Thuriot urged them us well as 
the dtat-mnjor of the place, in the name of honour and of the country, not to 
shew themselves enemies of the people. The officers and soldiers ^ swore 
nut to use their arms unless they were attacked. Thuriot then ascended 
the towers, and from thence beheld an immense multitude approaching from 
all parts, and the Faubourg 8t. Antoine advancing ca mane. Already from 
without they were alarmed that Thuriot did not return, and they demanded 
him with loud cries. To re-assure the people, he shewed himself on the 
platform of the fortress, and shouts of applause rang from the garden of the 
Arsenal. He descended, rejoined his friends, made known the result of his 
mission, and then presented himself before the committee. 

But the multitude impatiently demanded the surrender of the fortress. 
From time to time these words rose from the multitude: We want the Bae~ 
title f We wilt have the Baetille I Two men suddenly sprang from the 
crowd, rushed upon a centinel and struck the chains of the great bridge witit 
a hatchet. The soldiers called out to them to retire, and threatened to fire. 
But thw continued their blows, broke the chains, let down the bridge, and 
threw themselves forward with the multitude. They advanced toward the 
second bridge, in order to batter it down also. The garrison made a dis¬ 
charge of mu^etry and dispersed tliem. But they returned to the attack, 
and during several hours all their efforts were directed against the second 
bridge, the approach to which was defended by a constant fins from the place. 
The pemle, furious at this obstinate resistance, tried to break the i^tee with 
blows or the hatchet, and to set fire to the guard-house. The gariwn then 
made a discharge of case-shot, murderous to the besiegers, and which killed 
or wounded many; this only infuriated them; they had, at their head, men 
who, like Elie and Hulin, possessed extraordinary courage and amdacity, and 
thw continued the siege with impetuosity. 

The committee of the Hotd-de-Ville was in the greatest anxiety. The 
siege of the Bastille appeared to it a raah enterprise. It received mm time ' 
to time news of the aisasters whidi were happening at the foot of the for¬ 
tress. It was placed between the danger fr^ the troops if they were vie- 
torious, and that of the multitude, which was demanding from it ammiinitieH 
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to cany on the |^ege. Aa tliejr could not give what they did not posMO, 
they were neeuaed of treachery; they had eent two deputations to procure 
the suapenakm of hoatilitiea, and invite the governor to confide the keeping 
of the place to the citisena ; but in the midst of tumults, of ahouts, of the 
discharge of musketry, they could not make themselves heard; they sent a 
third with a drum and a of truce, for the purpose of being more eawly 
rerognised, but they were not more succeasAiL Neither side would hear 
any thing. In spite of its endeavours and its activity, the assembly of the 
Ilotel-de-VUle was still exposed to the suspicions of its party. The provost 
of thttfnerchants especially excited the greatest distrust. “ lie has already,” 
said one, “ made many shifts in this businem." “ He advises us," said ano¬ 
ther, " to open a trench, that he may gain time, and we may lose every 
“ thing."—‘‘Comrades," exclaimed an old man, “ what have we to do with 
“ these traitors ? March, follow me, and in less than two hours the Bastille 
“ shall be taken." 

The siege had continued more titan four hours, when the French guards 
arrived with cannon. Their arrival changed tiie face of the combat. The 
garrison itself urged the governor to surrender. The unfortunate Delaunay, 
fearing the lot which awaited him, would then have blown up the fortress, 
and buried himself under its ruins, and those of the Faubourg, lie ad- 
\:>nced in desperation, with a lighted mutch in his hand toward the powder. 
The garrison itself seized him, hoisted a white flag upon the platform, re- 
\ ersed their musquets, and lowered their cannon in token of ]>eace. But the 
garrison, fighting and advancing on, continued to exclaim, “ let down tho 
'• hridget!" A swisa officer demanded, across the battlements, leave to ca¬ 
pitulate, and march out with the honours of war. " No, no 1" cried the 
iiiiiltitude. The same officer made a proposal to lay down their arms, if the 
itesiegers would promise to spare their lives. “ Let down the bridge," an¬ 
swered the foremost of the assailants, " no harm will befall you." On this 
assurance, they opened the gate, let down tlie bridge, and the besiegers 
tlirew themselves into the Bastille. Those wlio were at the head of tb<> 
multitude wished to save from its vengeance the governor, tlie Swiss, and 
the invalids : “ Give them up to ut, give them up to tu, they have fired en their 
“ fellow-citizene, and they deeerve to be hanged.” The governor, some Swiss, 
and some of the invalids, were torn from the protection of their defenders, 
and put to death by the implacable mob. 

The permanent oommittM was ignorant of the result of the combat. The 
hall of its sittings was encumbered by a furious multitude, which menaced 
the provost of the merchants and the electors. Flesselles began to be uneasy 
ill his situation. He was pale and anxious ; exposed to reproaidies and the 
most furious menaces ; they had forced him from the hall of the committee 
to the hall of the general assembly, where an immense number of citizens 
had assembled. “ Let him come, let him follow us," had been calleil out 
from all parts. " This is too muiffi said Flesselles, ” let us march tiiice 
" they wish it; let us go where 1 am expected." But he had scarcely arrived 
in the great hall, when the attention of the multitude was arrested by cries 
from the Place de Greve. They heard “ Victors / Victory I Liberty I” 
fhese were the conquerors of the Bastille, whose arrival was thus announced. 
Presently they entered the hall, presenting a qpectacle the most popular and 
the most imposing. The most diBtin«iMed among them were carrieil in 
triumph, and crowned with laurels. They were escorted by more than fif- 
tren hundred men, their eyes gleaming, their hair in disorder, bearing all 
kmds of arms, crowding one upon anouior, and making the boards resound 
with the stamping of their feet. One carried the keys of the Bastille, and 
the flag ; another the “ orders" suspended from the Myonet at the end of a 
musket; and a third held up in his bloody hand the ocdlar of the governor. 

was in this form that the train of the conquerors of the Bastille, followeil 
by an immense multitude wbirii inundated the Plato and the quays, enter^ 
tlie hall of the Hotcl-de-Ville, to infiwm the committee of their triumph, 
•ind to decide on the fate of the prisoners who remained. Some individwM 
wished to leave the decision to the committee. But others cried out, “ No 
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** quarter to tlie pruoners! No quarter to men who liaye fired'-on their 
'* Mllow-tatuena." The commandant Ijb Salle, the elector Moreau de St. 
Miry, tiie courageous Elie, succeeded howerer in appeasing the ermth of ^ 
multitude, and in obtaining a general amaies^. 

But now came the turn of tlm unfortunate flesselles: tiiey pretended that 
a letter, found upon Delaunar, prored his treason, which th^ had already 
suspect^. “ I amuse,** said be to him, "the Parhdans, with cotdcades and 
" promises: hold out tUl this nig^t: you diall have rdief." The people 
crowdni round the board. The more moderate demanded that his person 
should be seized, and that he should be committed to the prisons of the Chd- 
telet; but others opposed this proposal, contending that he ought to be sent 
to the Palais-Royal, to be judged there. This last was the general wish. 
" To the Polaie-Royat I To the Pedaie-Royal!“ re-echoed from every part 
of the crowd. " Ah, well! be it so, gentlemen," answered Flesselles, mth 
an air sufiiciently tranquil ,—" let us go to the Palais-Royal." At these 
words, he descends the raised patt of the hall, sprang into the midst 
of the mob, whidi opened as he marched forward, and which followed 'with¬ 
out doing him any violence. But at the comer of the quay, Pelletier, a 
stranger, advanced toward him, and laid him dead, by a shot from his pistol. 

After these scenes of arming, of tumult, of battle, of vengeance, the Pari¬ 
sians, who apprehended an atl^k during ^e night, as the intercepted letters 
indicated, mMe due disposition for receiving the enemy. The entire popu¬ 
lation laboured in fortifying the town. They formed barricadoes, they threw 
up entrenchments, broke up the pavement, forged pikes, cast b^ets. The 
women carried stones to the tops of the houses to crush the soldiers. The 
national guard distributed themselves at the different posts. Paris resembled 
an immense workshop, and a vast camp, and the whole of the night was 
passed under arms, and in momentary expectation of battle. 

While the insurrection of Paris was assuming this character of fury, of 
itermanence, of success, it is natural to enquire what they were doing at 
Versailles i The court was preparing to realize its designs against the capital 
and the assembly. The night of the 14th to the 15th, was fixed for the exe¬ 
cution of its plan. Br^teuil, th^rime-minister, had promised to restore the 
ruy^ authority in three days. The commandant of the army assembled at 
I’aris, the marshal de Broglie, had received unlimited powers of every kind. 
On the 15th, the declaration of the 23rd of June was to be renewed, and the 
king, after having cmnpelled the assembly to accept it, was to diisoive it. 
Forty thousand copies of this declaration were ready for distribution through 
the realm ; and in order to subserve the urgent necessities of the treasury, 
they had manufactured more than a hundred millions of mvemment notes. 
The movement of Paris, far from disturbing the court, favoured its views. 
To the very last moment, it considered this as a transient disturbance which 
would be easily repressed ; it did not believe either in its peraeverance or in 
its success, and to them it did not appear possible that a mob of citizens 
ccnild be able to resist an army. 

The ammbly knew ail theM projects. For two days it sat without inter- 
raption in the midst of di^uietude and alarms. It was in a great measure 
i^orant of vrhat was passing at Paris. At length, intelllgenee arrived that 
the insurrection had become gpneral, and that l^iris was marchingupon Vm^- 
s^es, whilst the troops were putting themselves in motion against the ca¬ 
pital. They believed that they beard the cannon, and thOT listened to assure 
themselves. On the 14th, m the evening, they believed that the king was 
to depart during ^e ni^t, and that the assemUy waa abandoned to the 
mercv of the fore^ regiments. This last apprehension waa not without 
foundation; a carriage was constantly in atten&mee, and for many successive 
days, the body-guards did not put off thw clothes. Moreovo-, at the 
Orangerie, the most alanmng scenes were passing. The foreign troops were 
prepared by the distribution of wine and pr e s en ts, for their expedition, and 
every thing induced the belief that the decasive moment had come. 

In spite ^,the aiqiroach and the increase of the danger, the assembly 
■bowed itself immoveable, and pursued its first resolutions. Mirabeau, who 
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bad firat demaaSed th* diamiaaal of the troops, moved ■ new dej^utation. 
It waa on the ^int ol d^aitore, when a deputy, the viscount NoaiUea, ar¬ 
riving franv Paris, made Jcnown to the assembly the progress of the insur¬ 
rection, announced the pillage of the Invalids, ue arming of the multitude, 
and the «^|0 of the Bastille. Another deputy, Wimpfen, came to add to the 
recital, that of the personal dan^rs he had incurred, and declared that the 
fury of the people augmented vnth its dangers. Tim assembly mropoeed to 
establirii couriers in order that they might get intelUgence from Faria every 
two hours.' 

In yie mean rime, two electors, MM. Ganith and Bancal-des-lssarts, sent 
by the committee of the Hotel-deVille in deputation to the assembly, con¬ 
firm^ every thing whi*^ it had learnt. They began by staring the measures 
which the electors had taken for the good order and defence of the capital; 
they announced the misfortunes which had happened at the foot of the 
Biuitille, the uselessness of the deputations to the gove^or, and said, that 
the fire of the garrison had scatter^ death about the environs of the fortress. 
At this recital, a cry of indignation rose from the midst of the assembly, and 
a second deputation was immediately sent to carry to the king this grievous 
intelligence. The first returned with a very unsatisfactory answer at six 
o’clock in the evening. The king, in learning these disastrous events whicli 
presaged others still more so, appeared to be greatly affected. He had strug¬ 
gled against the part he had been compelled to take. “ You tear my heart 
“ more and more,*' said he to the deputies, “ by the recital you make of the 
“ mitfortunes of Paris. It is not possible to believe, that the orders which 
" have been given to the troops are the occasion of them. You know the 
“ answer I have given to your preceding deputation ; I have nothiim to add 
*' to it." This answer consisted in the promise of sending from Faria the 
troops of the Champ-de-Mars, and in the orders given to the general officers 
to put themselves at the head of the burgesa-guard in order to direct it. _ Such 
measures were insufficient to remedy the dangerous situation in which it was 
placed, and hence the assembly was neither satisfied nor re-assured. 

A short time after, the deputies d'Ormesson and Duport came to announce 
to the assembly the capture of the Bastille, the death of Flesselles, and that 
of Delaunay. A third deputation to the king was proposed, to demand again 
the removid of the troops. “ No," said Clermont Tonnerre, “ leave them 
“ riiis ni^t for consultation; kings, as well as other men, must purchase 
" experience." It was in this state ^at the assembly passed the night. In 
the morning a new deputation was nominated to shew the monarch the cala¬ 
mities whira would ensue from a longer refusal. It was then that Mirabeau, 
addressing the deputies as they were departing,—Tell him boldly, tell 
“ him," he exclaimed, “ that the hordes of foreigners by whom we are sur- 
“ rounded have received yesterday the visit of princes, of princess^, of fa- 
“ vourites, of court ladies, and their caresses, and their exhortations, and 
" their presents ; tett him, that these foreign satellites, gorged with money 
“ and wine, have predict^, in their impious revelry, the enslavement of 

France, sod that their brutal wishes invoke the destruction of the nationui 
" assembly; tell him, that in the palace itself the courtiers have danced to 
*' t^ sound of thU barbarous music, and that such orgies were the harbingers 
“ of Saint Bartholomew! tell him, that the H^niy, whose blessings are pro- 
" claimed by the universe, he of his ancestors whom be should take for a 
“ model, brought food into rebel Paris, which hf besieg^ in person; but 
“ that his feroeioos counsellors sent back the com wnich commerce had 
" brought into his fsithfiil but famished capitaL" . 

At this instant the bing appeared in the midst of the assembly. The duke 
of Lianoourt, availinghimself of that access to the sovereign which his 
office of gcrand master of the wardrobe gave him, apprised him of the defre- 
tiott of the French guards, and of the attack and capture of the Bastille. At 
this news, of which niscounsellors had lefthim in ignorance, “ It it o rtpoUf’ 
exdaimed the astonished monarch. " No, Sire, tt ii a rtvolutum. j hia 
exeelleat cirixen had represented to him the pei^ to which he was expos^ 
by rile projects of the court, the fears, the exasperation of the people, the 
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bad dUposUion of tbe troops; and the king had determined to present him¬ 
self to the assembly, to reassure it of his intentions. This hews inspired, in 
the first instance, transports of joy. But Mirabeau represented to his col¬ 
leagues the folly of their abandoning thrnnselves to sucn premature expres¬ 
sions of applause. “ Let us wait," said he, " till his majesty make known tu 
" us the good disposition which is announced on his part. 'The blood of our 
" brethren flows at Paris. Let a mournful respect be the first reception of 
" the monarch of an unhappy people ; the silence of the people is the lesson 
" of kinra." The assembly resumed the sullen attitude, which, for three 
days, it had never abandoned. The king appeared without gpuards, and 
without any other retinae than that of his brothers. He was received with 
the profoundest nlence; but when he had declared that he was one with the 
nation, and that relying upon the affection and fidelity of his subjects, he 
had given orders for the troops to retire from Paris and Versailles,—when 
he had pronounced these toudiing words, “ Well, then ! it is to you that I 
“ confide myselfplaudits were heard from every quarter; the members of 
the assembly rose spontaneously, and reconducted the monarch to the chfiteau. 

Versailles and Paris now rang with joy. The sentiment of security suc¬ 
ceeded the agitations of fear, and the people passed from animosity to gra¬ 
titude. Louis XVI. restored to himself, felt now important it was to go in 
person to the capital, and reconquer its affection, and conciliate for himself 
the TOpular power. He caused it to be announced to the assembly that he 
would recall Necker, to make his appearance on the following day at Paris. 
The assembly had already nominated a deputation of a hundred members to 
go before the king into the capital. It was received with enthusiasm. Bailly 
and La Payette, who made a part of it, were nominated, the first, mayor of 
Paris, the other, commander of the burgess-guard. They deserved these 
popular acknowledgments, the one by his Tong and difficult presidency of the 
nimbly, the other by his conduct in America and Europe. This last, the 
friend of Washington, and one of the principal authors of the American in¬ 
dependence, on his return to bis country had first pronounced the name of 
the States-general, had united himself to the assembly with the minority of 
the noblesse, and had shewn himself subsequently one of the most zeiwms 
partisans of the jevolution 

'I’he two new ma^strates proceeded, on the 17th, to receive the king at 
the head of the municipality, aud the Parisian guard. “ Sire," said Bailly 
to him, " 1 bring to your majesty the keys of your good city of Paris j they 
"are the same as those presented to llenrylV; he had reconquered his 
“ pNple, here the people have reconquered their king." From the place 
^uis XV. to the Hotel-de-Ville, the king traversed the passage formed by 
the national guard, arranged in three or four lines, armed with muskets, 
pikes, lances, scythes, and staves. Their visages still wore a sombre aspect, 
and the cry frequently repeated of Vi»e la nation ! was the only one heard. 
But when Louis XVI. descended from the carriage, when he had received 
from the hands of Bailly the tri-coloured cockade, and that without guards, 
*ko multitude, he had entered without distrust the Hotel-de- 
Ville, applauses and cries of Vice le rot! burst from all parts. The recon- 
mliation was entire ; Louis XVI. received the greatest testimonies of affec¬ 
tion. After having sanctioned the new magistracies, and after having ap- 
proved the choice of the people, he set out again for Versailles, his return to 
without inquietude, in consequence of the preceding 
distimiunees. The assembly awaited him in the avenue of Paris, and accom- 
{wnied him to the chateau, whefr the queen, with her children, came to ’ 
throw themselves into his arms. 

counfor-revolutionary ministers, and all the authors of the designs 
,1, j*™ failed, now quittra the court. The count of Artois, the prince 
ot ConM, the prace of Conti, the family of Polignac, took their departure 
irom rrance, and began the first emigration. Necker returned in triumph; 
wis moment was the finest of his life, and few men have enjoyed sudi. 
flunister of the nation, disgraced for it, recalled by it, he was met eveiy 
where ott hie route from Bdle to Paris with marks of the gratitude and intoz- 
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icHtiiif joy of the people. His entry into Paris was a day of festival. But 
this day, whtch'was the crown of his popularity, was also the termination of 
it. The multitude, always agitated and always furious against those who 
ii^ had a hiuid in the pr^eeta of«the 14th of July, had destroyed with im> 
placable fury, Foulon, the intended minister, and his nephew jMrthier. In¬ 
dignant at these-executions, fearing that others might become victims, wish¬ 
ing in particular to save the baron of Besenral, commander of the army of 
Paris under the marshal de Broglie, and who was detained prisoner, Necker 
demanded a general amnesty, and obtained it from the assembly of electors. 
This measure was imprudent at this moment of jealousy and exultation. 
Keefer did not know the people ; he did not know with what facility they 
suspect their leaders, and crush their idols. They feared that he was wish¬ 
ing to withdraw their enemies from the penalties they had incurred ; the 
districts assembled themselves, the illegality of the amnesty pronounced by 
an assembly without authority was violently attacked, and the electors them¬ 
selves revoked it. It was, doubtleSb, desirable to counsel the people to calm¬ 
ness, and recall them to mercy; but the best means was to demand, instead 
of a release of the accused, a tribunal which would remove them from the 
murderous jurisdiction of the mob. There are cases in which the greatest 
humanity is not that which appears to be so. Necker, without obtaining any 
thing, let loose the people s^ust himself, and the districts against the elec- 
tun ; from henceforward he began to struggle with the revolution, of wbirJi 
he hoped to make himself tlie master, because he had been, for an instant, its 
hero. But he very quickly undeceived himself. A man is a thing of very 
little moment in a revolution, which removes masses ; the movement hurries 
him along, or abandons him ; he must either advance before it, or he crushed 
by its pressure. In no times is the subordination of men to things more 
clearly perceived ; revolutions employ many leaders, they surrender only to 
one. 

The consequences of the 14th of July were incalculable. The movement 
of Paris communicated itself to the provinces ; the lower classes especially, 
in imitation of those of the capital, organised themselves into municipalities 
for their government, and into national guards for their defence. Authority, 
ns well as force, was entirely displaced; the royal power had lost them by 
its defeat, and the nation had acquired them ; the new magistrates were 
alone powerful, and alone obeyed ; the old ones were become the objects of 
jealousy. In ^e towns the people were arrayed against them, and against 
the privileged, whom they supposed, not without reason, to be the enemies 
of the change which they were wishing to operate. In the country, they set 
fire to the caatles, and the peasants burnt the titles of their lords. It is very 
difficult in a moment of victory not to abuse power. But it was imiuu^nt to 
appease the people, in order that in their desire to reform abuses, privileges 
might not be confounded with property: the orders had disappeared, arbi¬ 
trary power was destroyed ; their ancient accompaniment, inequality, ought 
also to be suppressed. This wus the way in which it was necessary to pro¬ 
ceed to the establishment of the new order of things ; these preliminaries 
were the work of a single night. 

The assembly had addressed to the people proclamations which might 
r<»tore tranquillity. The erection of the Chjiteiet into a tribunal rhaiged 
with the trial of the conspirators of the I4th of July, by satisfying the mul¬ 
titude, had contributed to the restoration of or^er. It remained to enact a 
measure still more important, the abolition of privileges. On the night of 
the Mh of August, the duke of Noailles gnve the signal for it,—he proposed 
the redemption of the feuilal rights, and the suppression of the personal ser¬ 
vitudes. This motion began the sacrifices of all the privileged j it set up 
among them a rivalry of voluntary surrenders and patnotism. _ The conta¬ 
gion became general; in a few hours they decreed the cessation of ^1 the 
abuses. The duke de Ch&telet proposed the redemptiim of all the tithes, 
wid thw change into a pecuniary tax ; the bishop of Chartres, the suppres¬ 
sion of the excluuve right of the chase ; the count of Virieu, that of pigecm- 
bouses and ilove-cots : and in succession, the abolition of seignorial junadio- 

Voi.. III. U 
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tiona; of the venality of the office of the magistracy ; of pecuniary immu¬ 
nities, and of the inequality of imposts; of the perquisites of the cures; of 
the annats of the court of Rome; of the plurality of benettces ; of pensions 
obtained without titles, all were proposed asd admitted. After the sacrifices 
of private persona, come those of corporate bodies, of towns, of provinces ; 
the wardenships and freedom of companies were aholislted. A deputy of 
Jlteuphind, the marquis of Blacons, pronounced, in his own name, a solemn 
renunciation of its privileges. The other provinces imitated Hauphine ; and 
the towns followed the example of the provinces. A medal was struck to 
prenerve the memory of this day, and the assembly decreed to Louis XVl. 
the title of Rettorer of' Prenth liberty, •' 

This night, which an enemy of the revolution called at the time tlie Saint- 
Bartholomew of property, was only the Saint Bartholomew of abuses. It 
cleared away the rubbish of feudality; itdelivered the peinon from.the rem¬ 
nants of servitude ; lands from seignorial dependence ; soccage properties 
from the ravages of game, and the exarthin of tithes. In destroying seig- 
norial jurisdictions, the remnants of private power, it conducted to the re¬ 
gime of public pon-er; in destroying tlie veinJity of magistratic offices, it 
presaged gratuitous justice. It was the passage from a condition in which 
every thing belonged to individuals, to another, in which every thing ought 
to belong to the state. This night changed the aspect of the realm; it reii- 
ilcred all Frenchmen equal; it opened the way fur all to arrive at employ¬ 
ments ; to aspire after jiruperty; to exercise industry ; finally, Uiis night 
was a revolution as imjxu'tant as tlie insurrection of the I4th of July, of 
which it was the consequence. It rendered the people the master of society, 
us the other hud rendered it the master of the government; and permitted 
it to prepare the new constitution bv destroying tlie old one. 

'I'he march of the revolution had been very rapid, and in a very short time 
had produced must important results. Had it not been opjiused, it would 
have been less pronijit and less complete. Kach refusal became fur it the 
occasion of new successes: it overthrew intrigue, resisted authority, tri¬ 
umphed over force, and, at the moment at which we have arrived, the whole 
cdihce of absolute monarchy had been sliaken by the mismanagement of its 
siijqMirters. The 17th of June had annihilated the three orders, and changed 
the States-giMieral into the assembly of the nation ; the 23d of June had been 
the termination of the mural influence of the crown—the 14th of July that 
of its material power ; the assembly Inul inherited the one, and the people the 
other; finally, the 4th of August was the cuinpletiun of this first revolution. 
'J’he epoch which we have described is conspicuously detached from the 
others: within its short period, the seat of power was displaced, and all the 
]ireliminary changes were effected. The epoch which follows is that in which 
the new regime is discussed and established, and in which the assembly, 
after having been destructive, becomes constituent. 


LETTKll XVII. 

VifU) of the state of parties in France.—The Constituent Assembly-—The 
Clergy and Foblesse.—Thee party of Orleans.—Constitutional labours ; 
declaration of rights ; permanence hnd unity tif the legislative body ; royal 
sanction ; external agitation ;—insurrection of the 6th and 6th October, 
1789. —The king removes hit tesidmee to Farts. 

la pur8u.ance of our plan, and in narrating the series of events, my dear 
son, which at this tremendous crisis, followed one another in rapid eucces- 
'sion, in tlie French metropolis, 1 am aware, that I have imposed a tax 
upon your feelings, that will moke it necessary for you to summon all your 
resolution, and brace up the energies of your mind to accompany me in the 
further detail. 

The popular excesses to which I have already called your attention, in¬ 
flicted great calamities on the capital; but commotions of another dcscrip- 
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tion early followed the revolution, jKirtly nrisin;' from the general causes 
already Htated.'and partly from others of more limited and local ojieration. 

The pe^ntry of the provinces, buried for many ages in the darkness of 
servitude,' saw, indistinctly and confusedly, in tho first dawn of liberty, tho 
boundaries of their duties and their riglits. It cannot surprise us that they 
should little understand that freedom which liad been so long remote from 
their views. The name conveyed to their ear, a right to reject all restraint, 
t.) gratify every resentment, and to attack all property. Ruffians mingled 
with the deluded peasants, in the hone of booty, and inflamed their ignorance 
and prejudice, by forged aiits of tho king and the assembly, authorising their 
liceiftiousness. From these circumstances arose many calamities in the pro¬ 
vinces. The country houses of many gentlemen were burnt, and some ob- 
no.xious persons were assassinated. Perha)>s tho peasants had oppressions 
to avenge—those silent binding oppres-sioiis which form almost the only in¬ 
tercourse of the rich with the indigent, which though less flagrant than tliose 
of government, sire perhaps proikiclivc of more iutolerablo ami diflu,i\’e 
misery. 

But wliatever was the demerit of these excesses, it is unfair to iui|>ute 
them to the national assembly, or the leaders of the Revolution, la nhat 
manner were they to repress them ? If tliey e.\erted against them their own 
authority with vigour, they must have i>rovoked a civil war. If they invi¬ 
gorated the pidice and tribunals of the deposed government, besides iririir- 
ring the hazard of the same calamity, they put arms into tlie hands of tlieir 
enemies. Placed in this dilemma, there was notliing left for tlieiii lint to 
wait a slow remedy from the returning serenity of the puhlic miiul, and the 
]irogrcss of the new government towards coiisisteiiey anil vigour. 

A dcgi'ee of influence exerted by the people, far more than would be to¬ 
lerated by a firm government, or conlil exist in a state of trau<|uillity, must 
lie ex]iected in a crisis of a revolution wliicli tlie peojile have liruuglit aliout. 
They have too recent experience of their own streiigtii to alistain at once 
fi-oui exerting it. Their political antipathies have been agitated liy too fierce 
.1 storm to regain in a moment that serenity viliich would expect witii pati- 
tieut acquiescence the decrees of their representatives. From an iiiflunied 
multitude, who liad felt themstdves irresistilile, and wliosc fancy annexed to 
file decision of every political question the fate of their frceilom, an iimliio 
interposition in the proceedings of the legislature was to have been expeeted. 
'J’lie passions wliich prompt it are veliemeiit; tlie arguments wliich jirove its 
impropriety are remote and refined. Too miivli, tlicrefore, of tliis iiiterpo-i- 
liou, was, at such a conjuncture, inevitalile. it is, witlioiit doiilit, a great evil, 
Imt it is irremediable. 'J'iic submis.siiiii of the people, in a period of traii- 
ijuillity, degenerates into a lifeless and torpid negliiri'iiee of piililic affairs ; 
.iml tlie fervour which tlie moment of re' olution iiisjiires, iieeessarily pm- 
duces the opposite extreme. Tliat the conduct of the ii<ipul.ico of Paris, 
tfierefore, should not have been the most rireiimspect and decnroiis respect¬ 
ing tho deliberations of tlie assembly, at tliis tremendous crisis of tlicir 
country’s fate—^that it should bo frequently irregular and tumultuous, was, 
ill the nature of things, incvitalile. 

In offering these remarks to your consideration, you must understand me 
as doing it with a view to account, not to apologize for the disgraceful scenes 
nail shucking atrocities which, in tlie sequel, you will have to conteiii|iliite : 
■Hid requesting you to keep in mind, the distigetion wliicii lias lieeii now 
made, 1 shall resume the narrative. 

'riie national assembly, composed of lliwi'/ifc of the mition, was full of in- 
felligence, honest purposes and views for tlic public welfare; it iiiis not, 
however, free from parties and disagreements: let us see what were fhe «ii- 
visions of views and interests that prevailed among them. 

The court iiad in the assembly a party, that of tlio jirlvUegcd, which for 
some time maintained silence, and took only a retaidiiig part in the discus- 
'loiis. This party was conqioscil of those who, on the dispute of tlie 
Olliers, declared against the re.uniiiii. In spite of their nuimeiitary agree¬ 
ments with the coiiiiiions ill the I.ite circumstances, tlie aiistocratic classes 
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luid interests oontrarjr to those of the nationnl party. Thus the noblesse and 
the high cler^ were in constant opposition wiui it, except oa certain days, 
when persond feelinn were silencM in the general enthusiasm. These non- 
contents of the revolution, who could neither prevent it by their sacrifices, 
nor arrest it by their adherence, systematically resisted dl its reforms. Their 
]»incipnl oigans were two men, no way distinguished by their birth or digni¬ 
ties, but who had the superiority of talent. The abbd Maury and Cazales 
might be said to represent the clergy and the noblesse. 

These two orators of the privU^ed order, accordu^ to the intentions of 
their party, which did not believe in the permanence of the changes, sought 
less to defend themselves than to protest; and, in all their discu8sion8,'their 
object was not to instruct, but to embarrass the assembly. Each of them 
in the part he acted, manifested the peculiarities of his genius and character! 
Mauiy made long harangues ; Cazalra had vivid sallies. The former pre¬ 
served, on the tribune, the habits of the preacher and academician ; he dis¬ 
coursed on legislative matters without comprehending them, never seizing 
on the true point of a question, nor even the most advantageous for his party • 
displaying boldness, erudition, address, a brilliant and sustained famlity, but 
never a profound conviction, a settled judgment, a genuine eloquence. The 
abbd Maury spoke as soldiers fight. No one knew how to contradict more 
frequently, or more perseverin^ly than he did ; no one could better supply 
the place of good reasons by (stations and sophisms, and of the excursions of 
genius by the forms of oratory. He had no lack of talent; hut he wanted 
trath, its vivifying principle. Cazales was in all respects the very opposite 
of Maury. His genius was prompt and unerring ; his elocution was as easy 
but more animated; there was a frankness in all his movements. His rea¬ 
sons were always the best. No rhetorician, he took on questions which in¬ 
terested his party the ground of justice, and left to Maury the topics of de¬ 
clamation. With the exactness of his views, the ardour of his character, 
and the good use of his talents, he had onlv the faults which were incident 
to his position. Maur}', to the errors of his genius, added those which were 
insmiarable from his cause. 

N^ker, and the ministry, had also a party, but it was less numerous than 
the other, because it was a moderate party. France wiis then divided into 
the privileged, who opposed the revolution, and the men of the people, who 
wished to have it entire. There was no place between them for a mediating 
party. Necker had declared for the Englisli constitution ; and all those who 
shwed his views, whether from conviction or ambition, ndlied round him. 
Of this number, were Mounier, a man of strong judgment and inflexible cha¬ 
racter, who considered this ^stem as the type of representative govern¬ 
ments ;—Lally-ToUendal, as fully convinced as he, and more persuasive •_ 

Clermont-Tonnerre, tlie friend and associate of Mounier; and Lally, who 
participated in the qualities and views of them Iwth. Finally, the minority 
of the noblesse, and a party of the bishops, who hoped to become members 
of the upper chamber, if the ideas of Necker should be adopted. 

The leaders of this latter party, who were subaeqiientlv c^ed the mo- 
Tu^ehittt, wished to efiect the revolution by accommodation : at each epoch 
Uiey endeavoured to prevail on the more powerful to act with the w^er. 
Previous to the 14th of July, tliey demanded of the court and the privileged 
claam to satisfy the wante of the commons; after this epoch, they demand¬ 
ed of the Mmmons to come to an accommodation with the court and the pri- 
They thoug'ht that it was necessary to preserve to each party its 
i^ioQ in the state; that parties 4i8placed are parties discontented : and 
that we must create for them a legal existence^ under pain of being exposed 
to intermingle strujmles from them. But that which they did nM see, was 
the inappositeness ox thrar ideas in a moment of exclusive passion. The 
struggle waM commenced, the struggle which was to lead to the triumph of a 
®y*tcm, and not to an arrangement. It was a victory which had replacefl 
the three orders by a single assembly, and it was very difficult to break the 
untty of this assembly in order to arrive at the government of two chamberH. 
The moderate party had not been able to obtain this government from the 
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.oart' thei« was ao more reason why they should obtain it from the people. 
To the one it had appeared too popular, for the other it was too aristocratic. 
^ The rest of the assembly consisted of the national party. The men who, 

Kubespierre, Pdtion, Busot, &c, at a subsequent ]^nod widied to com* 
mence a second revolution when the first had been achieved, were not as yet 
remarked in it. At this epoch the extremes on this side were Duport, Bar- 
nave, and Lameth, who formed a triumvirate, whose opinions were prepared 
hv Duport, supported by Barnave, and whose measures were directed by 
Xlex. Lameth. There was something’ very remarkable, and which proclaim- 
rd tfae.spirit of equaliW of the epoch, in the intimate union of an advocate 
beioiimng to the middle dass, of a counsellor belonging to the parliamentary 
class, and of a colonel belonging to the court, who renounced the interests of 
their order, to associate in views of public good and of popularity. This 
party placed itself at once in a position a little in advance of that at which 
the revolution had arrived. The 14th of July had been the triumph of tlio 
middle class; the constituent was its assembly ; the national^ard its armed 
force; the mayoralty its popular power. Mirabeau, La Fayette, Bailly, 
applied themselves to this class, and were, the one its orator, the other its 
generd, and the third its magistrate. The party, Duport, Barnave, and 
Lameth, had the principles, and sustained the interests, of this epoch of the 
revolution ; but it was composed of young men of ardent patriotism, who came 
upon the theatre of public affairs with superior qualities, fine talents, and 
ii^h rank ; and who, to the ambition of liberty, added that of occupying the 
first rank. This party placed itself at first a little in advance of the revolu¬ 
tion of the 14th of July. It took its point ^appui in the assembly among 
the members of the extreme left ; out of the assembly, among the clubs ; in 
the nation, among the party of the people who had co-operated at tlie 14th 
of .Tnly, and who did not wish that the bourgeoisie alone should profit by the 
victory. In putting itself at the head of those who had no leaders, and who, 
being a little out of the government, were aspiring to enter it, it did not 
cease to belong to tliis first epoch of the revolution. It formed a species of 
democratic opposition in the middle class itself, diflering from its lemlers on¬ 
ly upon points of little importance, and voting with them on idmost every 
question. There was rather among these popular men an emulation of pa¬ 
triotism, than a difference of party. 

Duport, who possessed a strong mind, and who had a<;quired a premature 
experience of the conduct of the political passions in the struggles which the 
parliament had sustained against the ministry, and which he liad, in a groat 
measure, directed, knew that a people reposes when it has conquered its 
rights, and that its passions subside only when it is at rest. In order to bold 
the rein over those who governed in the assembly, the mayoriJty, the mili¬ 
tias ; in order to prevent the public activity from slackening, and the peo¬ 
ple, of whom there might one day be neeii, from being disbanded, he <mn- 
ceived and executed the famous confederation of clubs. This institution, 
like every thing which impresses a great movement on a nation, did ™t^h 
evil and much good. It encumbered the legal authority when it was suffi¬ 
cient, but it also gave an immense energy to the revolution. When attacked 
on all sides, it could save itself only at the expense-of the most violent el- 
furts. In a word, the founders had not calcujated all the conreqnences or 
this association. It was, in their estimation, simply a piece of machinery 
which was to austain or to wind up without danger the motion of the public, 
machine, whan it tended to slacken or to cease. They did not believe uiat 
they were labouring for the party of the multitude. After the flight of V a- 
rennes they abandoned it, and exerted themselvee against it through the as¬ 
sistance of the asaembly and the middle class, which the death of Mirabeau 
had left without a leader. At this epoch it was necessary promptly to fix the 
constitutional revolution, for to prolong it had only been to conduct to Uie 
republican revolution. „ . . j „,i 

The mass of the assembly consisted of men of correct, well-trained, mu 
even superior minds ; its loaders were two men strangers to the <i«i’*-««5, 
snd adopted by it. M'^ithout the aUbd Sieves, the oiierations of the t-onsii- 
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tuent assembly had been less concentrated; without Mirabeau, its conduct 

had been leas energetic. , , t. xi. i. , 

Sidyes was one of those men who, in ages of enthusiasm, become the found¬ 
ers of a sect, and in an age of intelligences exercise the ascendant of a power¬ 
ful understanding. Solitude and philosophic speculation had_ ripened it for a 
happy moment ; nis ideas were new, vigorous, various, but little systematic 
Sonify had in particular been the object of his examination ; he had fol¬ 
lowed its progress, and decomposed its machinery. The nature of govern¬ 
ment appeared to him less a question of right than a question of epoch. Al¬ 
though cool and deliberate, Sidyes had the ardour which inspires the ii^^esti- 
gation of truth, and the passion which gives its discovery ; thus he was ab¬ 
solute in his notions, despising the ideiis of others because he found them 
incomplete, and only in his eyes the half-truth, which was tantamount to 
error. Contradiction irritated him; he was little communicative; he could 
have wished to make himself known entirely, and hecould not do it with all the 
world. His disciples transmitted his systeCns to others, a circumstance which 
gave him a certain air of mysteriousness, and rendered him the object of a 
sort of adoration. He had the authority which complete political science 
bestows, and the constitution could have sprung from his head, all armed 
like the Minerva of Jupiter, or the legislation of the ancients, if in our times 
every one had not wished to assist in it, or to judge of it. Nevertheless, with 
some modiliiuition, his plans were gcner.'illy adopted, and he had in the com¬ 
mittees far more disciples than fellow-labourers. 

Miraboiiu had the same ascendant on the tribune which Sicyes had in the 
committees; he w;is a man who wanted only an occasion to be great. At 
Home, in the prosperous days of the republic, he would have been a Gracchus, 
in its decline a Catiline ; under the Fronde, a Cardinal de Ketz ; and in the 
<Iei;repitude of a monarchy, or in a state of things such as that he could only 
exorcise his immense faculties in turbulence, be would have distinguished by 
the vehemence of his p.assions, and his acts of authority, a life passed in com¬ 
mitting disorders, and in suffering them. For this ceaseless activity he 
wanted employment, and the revolution gave it. Accustomed to the struggle 
agiiinst despotism, irritated bv the scorn of a noblesse, which did not value 
him, and which rejected him from its bosom ; sitgacious, bold, elocpient, Mi- 
rahcaii felt that the revolution would be his work and his life. He was 
adapted for the wants of his itge. His thoughts, his voice, his action, were 
those of an orator ; in perilous circumstances he was capable of controlling 
the motions of an assembly; in dillicult discussions he had the tact to ter¬ 
minate them ; in a word, he had the jiowerto keep down ambition, to silence 
hostility, t<i disconcert rivalry, 'i'liis jinwci'ful man, in the midst of ;igitn- 
tions, abandoning himself at one time with perfect ease to the impetuosity, 
at another to the iiluyfuliiess of strength, exercised over the assembly a so¬ 
vereign sway. He scam obtained an immense popularity, which he never 
lost; and he who shunned all regards at his entrance into the states, at his 
death was carried to the Pantheon in tlie midst of the lamentations of the 
assembly and of France. AFithout the revolution, Mirabeau had failed in his 
ilestinv ; for it is not sufliciciit to be a great man, it is necessary that ho 
slioiild conic at the jiroper season. 

The duke of Orldaiis, to wliqjti .a party has been assigned, had verj’ little 
influence in the as.semhly : he voted mtli the majority, and not the mapirity 
with him. The personal attij<-Imielit of some of its ineinbers, his name, the 
fears of tlie court, the popularity which his ojiinions gained him, hopes ra¬ 
ttier than conspiracies, have magiiiliicd liis revolutionary reputation. He had 
neither the endowments nor tl-.c faults of a conspirator ; lie may have aided, 
by Ills money and bis name, some po]iuIar movements which would have 
.taken place without him, ami which had other objects than his elevation. 
An error still comnioii is to ascribe tins, tlie greatest of revolutions, to some 
secret and petty mancciivres, as if at such an epoch the whole people could 
serve as the instrument of one man. 

The assembly luiil acquired the whole power, the municipalities supported 
its authority, the nationid guard obeyed it. It was divided into committees. 
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in order to facilitate its labours, and to be sufficient fur them. The royal 
power, though existing by right, was in some sort suspended, since it was 
iiot obeyed, and the assembly had the duty of supplying the royal functions 
bv tlie exercise of its own. Thus independently of the committees charged 
n'ith the preparation of its labours, it had others also nominated to exercise 
ail useful surveillance without. A committee of subsistence was occupied on 
the supply of provisions, an object so important in a year of famine ; a com¬ 
mittee of relations corresponded with the municipalitijs and the provinces ; a 
committee of investigation received the depositions against the conspirators 
of the loth of July. But ^e special subjects of its attention were the finances 
and tife constitution, subjects which the recent crisis had compelled them to 
adjourn. 

Iluving provided for the temporary supply of the treasury, the assembly, 
although become sovereign, consulted by an examination of the reports the 
wish of its committees. It then proceeded in its regulations with a method, 
an extent and a freedom of discussiofi which should have procured for France 
a constitution conformable to justice and its wants. America, at the moment 
of its independence, had consecrated, in a declaration, tlie rights of man and 
those of the citizen. It is always thus that we commence. A people spring¬ 
ing from slavery feels the necessity of proclaiming its rights, before even 
laying the foundation of its government. Those Frenchmen, who had as¬ 
sisted in that revolution, and who co-operated in their own, proposed a simi¬ 
lar declaration ns a preamble of the laws. This idea was pleasing to an 
assembly of legislators and philosophers, which was not controlled by any 
limit, since there existed no institutions, and which proceeded on the jiriini- 
tive and fundamental ideas of society, for it was the offspring of the eigh¬ 
teenth century. Although this declaration contained omy general princi- 
]des, and confined itself to the exposition in maxims of what the constitution 
ought to enact into laws, it w as very proper to exalt the views, and infuse a 
sentiment of dignity and importance into the minds of the citizens. Upon 
the proposition of La Fayette, the assembly had already commenced this 
discussion, when the events of Paris and the decrees of the 4th of August, 
had compelled it to interrupt it ; the assembly afterwards renewed and ter¬ 
minated it, in consecrating the principles which served us a table of the new 
law, and which was the taking possession of the right iii the name of 
humanity. 

These general grounds being laid, the assembly occupied itself in the or¬ 
ganization of the legislative jiower. This object was one of tlie inost im¬ 
portant ; it had to fix the nature of its functions, and to establish its rela¬ 
tions with the king. In this discussion the assembly had simply to determine 
the future condition of the legislative iiower. As to itself, invested with the 
constituent authority, it was placed above its own decrees, and no interme¬ 
diate power could suspend or hinder its mission, lint what should be the 
form of the deliberating body in future sessions ? bliould it remain indivi¬ 
sible, or should it be decomposed into two chambers ? If this last form 
should be adopted, what ought to be the nature of the second chamber f 
Should it be an aristocratic assembly or a inodei'atiiig senate ? In a word, 
the deliberating assembly, whatever it should be, sliould it be permanent or 
periodic, and should the king divide with it the legislative power ? Such 
were the difficulties which agitated the.assemffly and Paris during the mouth 
of September. 

We shall easily understand the manner in which these ijiiestioiis were de¬ 
cided, if we consider the position of the assenilily and its ideas respecting the 
sovereignty. The king was in its eyes only the hereditary agent of the 
nation, to whom belonged neitlier the right of canvassing its representatives, 
nor that of directing tliem, nor tliat of suspending them. Thus it refused 
him the initiatioii of laws and the dissolution of tlie assembly. _ It did not 
think that the legislative body sliiiuld be dependent on the king; it was 
moreover apprehenmve that in granting to the government too strong an 
mfiuenco over the assembly, or in case of the latter not keeping itself always 
united, the prince might avail liimself of the intervals when lie was alone. 
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to encro-tcli upon the other powers, and perhaps even to destrov the new 
order of things. They wished, therefore, to oppose to an ftuthoiity always 
active, an assembly always subsisting, and they decreed the permanence of 
the le^sl&tive body. On the question o4its indivisibility or its division, the 
discussions were very animated. Necker, Mounier, Lally-Tollendal, wished, 
besides a chamber of representatives, to have a senate whose members 
should be nominated by the king on the presentation of the people. They 
thought that tliis was the only means of moderating the power, and even of 
preventing the tyranny of a single assembly. Their partisans were those 
members who entertained their ideas, or those who hoped to make a of 
the upper chamber. The majority of the assembly would have wi^^, not 
a peerage, but an aristocratic assembly, of which it should elect the mem¬ 
bers. They could not then be heard. Mourner's party refusing to co-operate 
in a project which would have revived the orders, and the aristocrats reject¬ 
ing a senate which would have confirmed the ruin of the noblesse. The 
greater number of the deputies of the clergy and of the commons advocated 
the unity of the assembly. 11 appeared illegal to the popular party to con¬ 
stitute legislators fur life ; they believed that the high chamber would become 
the instrument of the court and the aristocracy, and would then be danger¬ 
ous, or that it would unite itself to the commons, and would then be uselras. 
Thus thu_ nobility from discontent, and the national party from the spirit of 
absolute justice, concurred in rejecting the high chamber. 

This determination of the assemldy has been severely censured. The 
partisans of the peerage have ascribed all the evils of the revolution to its 
absence, as if it were possible that any body, whatever it might be, could have 
arrested its march. It was not the constitution which gave it the character 
it had; this was merely one of the events which sprang from the struggle of 
parties.^ What could the upper chamber have dune between the court and 
the nation ? Declared in favour of the first, it could neither have conducted 
nor saved it; in favour of the second, it could not have strengthened it; 
and in either cose its suppression had been inevitable. We move rwidly in 
such seasons, and whatever impedes our progress is a nuisance. In JSmgland, 
the house of loi^s, although it showed itself sufSciently pliant, was suspended 
during the crisis. These different systems have each their epoch; revolu¬ 
tions are made by a single chamber, and are terminated by two. 

The royal sanction excited very strong debates within the assembly, and 
very violent ^tatiun without. It was required to determine the share of 
the monarch in the making of laws. The deputies were almost all agreed 
upon one point. They were unanimous in granting him the right of sanction 
or refusal of laws ; but one party wished this right to be absolute, the other 
party that it should be temporary. At bottom, these were the same thing, 
for it was not possible for tlie pnnce to prolong his refusal indefinitely, and 
the vela, although absolute, would have been only suspensive. But this 
power, vested in a single man, of thwarting the work of the people, appeared 
exorbitant out of the assembly, especially where it was least understood. 

Paris was not yet recovered from the agitation of the 14th of July; it was 
at the dehul of the popular government, and it experienced both its freedom 
and its disorders. I’he assembly of electors, who, in the trying times, had 
taken the place of tlie provisiynul municipality, bad just been replaced. A 
hundred and twenty-four members, nominateu by the districts, were consti¬ 
tuted legislators and representatives of the commune. AVhile they were 
preparing a plan of municipal organization, every body wished to command ; 
for in France the love of liberty iwa little the love of power. The commit¬ 
tees acted apart from the mayor ; the assembly of representatives raised 
themselves in opposition to the committees, and the districts against the 
Msembly of representatives. Kanh of the sixty districts toidr upon itself 
power, and gave the executive power to its committees. They 
ronsider^ as subordinate to them the members of tlie general assembly, imd 
ttey tmk upon themselves the right of quashing their resolutions. This 
an* *** soveroi^ty of the constituent over his delegate made rapid progress. 
All those who did not participate in authority united themselves in assem- 
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Mies, and abqpdoned themselvea to deliberations. The soldiers debuted at 
the Oratoire, the journejrmen-tailora at the Colonnade, the barbers at the 
Champs-Elys^es, the domestics at the Louvre. But it was at tlie Palais- 
Roval in particular that the mosl^animated discussions took place ; they ex¬ 
amined the matters which occupied the debates of the national assembly, and 
controlled its discussions. The famine also occasioned tumults, and these 
were not the least dangerous. 

Sudt was the state m Paris, when the discussions xijma the veto began. 
The apprehensions excited by granting this right to the king were extreme. 
Th^ said, that the fate of liberty depended on this decision, and that the 
rc(o alone would reduce every thing to the ancient regime. The multitude, 
who were ignorant of the nature and the limits of power, wished that the 
assembly, in which they trusted, should have all power, that the king whom 
they mistrusted, should have none ; every instrument left at the disposition 
of the court seemed a counter-revolutionary lever. The Palais-Royal wjts 
in agitation ; menacing letters w%re written to members of the assembly, 
who, like Mounier, had declared for the absolute veto ; it was threatened to 
abandon them as unfaithful representatives, and to march upon Versailles. 
The Palais-Royal sent a deputation to the assembly, and demanded from tlie 
commune, that the deputies should be declared revocable, and that they 
should be made at all times dependent on the electors. The commune was 
firm, resisted the demands of the Palais-Royal, and took measures to pre¬ 
vent the tumults. The national guard, which was very well disposed, se¬ 
conded these efforts. La Fayette had acquired its confidence ; it carried the 
uniform, and adopted the discipline, of which the French guards had given 
the example, and it imbibed from its leader his love of order, and respect for 
the laws. But the middle class which composed it, had not yet exclusively 
taken possession of the popular government. The multitude enrolled the Ittii 
of July were not altogether ejected ; the agitation from without made the 
debates on the veto very stormy. A question very simple in itself thus ac¬ 
quired very great importance, and the minister, seeing now pernicious might 
be the effect of an absolute decision; feeling, moreover, that, in point of 
fact, the veto aheolute and the veto nuperuive were the same thing, decided 
the king to be content with the latter, and desist from the other. The as- 
semltly decreed, that the refusal of the king’s sanction could not be prolonged 
beyond two le^slatures, and this decision satisfied the multitude. 

The court availed itself of the agitation of Paris to realize other projects ; 
for some time they had been experimenting on the disposition of the king. 
He had at first refused to sanction the decrees of the 4th of August, althougli 
they were constitutional, and that he could avoid promulgating them. After 
having accepted them upon the oliservations of the assembly, he renewed 
the same difficulties relatively to the declaration of rights. The object of 
the court was to make Louis A.VI. ajipcar os oppressed by the a-sseinbly', and 
compelled to submit to measures he was unwilling to accept; it bore its 
situation impatiently, and wislied to re-seize its ancient authority. Flight 
was the only means, and it was necessary to make it legitimate ; nothing 
could be done in the presence of tlie assembly, and in the vicinity of Ihiris ; 
the royal authority had ftdlen on the 2^d of June, military disiilay on the 
14th at July ; there remained only civil war. As it was difficult to make 
the king de^e, they waited till the ^ast moment to iiivolye him in flight, 
and his uncertainty defeated their plan. They were to retire to Metz iieai- 
Bouille, to the middle of his army, to call around the monarch the noblesse, 
tiie troops that were still faithful, the pSrIiaments ; to declare the assembly 
and Paiu to be rebels, to invite them to obedience, or to enforce it; niid if 
they oould not restore the ancient absolute regime, to confine tliciiiHclves at 
least to the declaration of the 20th of June. On the other hand, if the court 
had power to induce the departure of the king from Versailles, the partisans 
of the revolution had the interest to bring him to Paris ; it was im^rtant 
to others that he should undertake something; the faction of Orleans, if 
tilers existed one, would naturally he desirous to push the king to flight by 
intimidation, in the expectation that the assembly would nominate its leader 
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lieutenant-general of the reiilm; finally the people, wanting bread, would 
hope that the reaidence of the king at Faria would remove A diminiah the 
famine. All theae cauaea oxiating, there wanted only an occaaion for insur¬ 
rection, and the court fomiahed it. Under the pretext of guarding itself 
from the movements of Paris, it summoned the troops to Versailles ; doubled 
the tmrdes-du-corps of service, and brought up tlie dragoons and regiment 
of flanders. This display of military force gave rise to the most vivid ap¬ 
prehensions ; a report of some counter-revolutionary blow was spread, and 
the flight of the king, and the dissolution of the assembly, were announced. 
At the Luxembourg, at the Palais-Royal, at the Champs-Eli/s6e», unknown 
uniforms were observed, white or veUow cockades. The enemies of the>e- 
volntion manifested a joy which they had not for some time displayed j the 
court, by its conduct, confirmed suspicion, and defeated the object of all its 
prraarations. 

The officers of the regiment of Flanders, endured very impatiently by the 
town of Versailles, were entertained at the chateau, and admitted to the 
parties of the queen. The court was anxious to assure itself of their devo¬ 
tions. A fete was given them by the guards of the king ; the officers of 
dragoons, and chasseurs, who were at Versailles, those of the Swiss guards, 
of the Hundred Swiss, of the provost-marshal's guard, and the staff of the 
national guard, were invited to it. 'fhey chose for the banquet-room the 
grand saloon for the exhibition of plays and other entertainments, exclu¬ 
sively destined to the most solemn festivals of the court, and which, since 
the marriage of the second brother of the king, had been opened only for 
the emperor Joseph II. The king’s band of musicians was ordered to assist 
at this festival, the first which the guards had ever given. During the ban¬ 
quet, they drank with enthusiasm the health of the royal family ; that of the 
nation was omitted or rejected. At the second service, the grenadiers of 
Fi^ce, the Swiss, and the dr^oons, were introduced, in order to witness 
this spectacle, and participate in the sentiments which anim.ated the guests. 
Their transports increased every moment ; suddenly the king was announced, 
he entered the hall of the banquet in a hunting-dress, followed by the queen, 
who held the dauphin in her arms. Acclamations of attachment and devo¬ 
tion rang through the saloon; with naked swords in hand, they drank to 
the health of the royid family, and at the moment when Louis XVI. w.i8 
retiring, the band struck up the air, O Richard, o man roi, I’miivcrs t’aban- 
donne .' The scene assum^ then a character sufficiently significant. The 
jovial clamour and the profusion of wine banished aU reserve. They sounded 
the charge; staggering, they scaled the boxes, as if they were advancing to 
an assault, white cockades were distributed, the tri-coloured cockade was 
trodden under foot, and this troop then spread itself among the galleries of 
the cliateau, where the ladies of the c<iurt overwhelmed them with congra¬ 
tulations, and decorated them with ribbons and cockades. 

Such was the famous banquet of the Ist of October, which the court had 
the imprudence to renew on the 3d. \Ve cannot but deplore its fatal want 
of fo^ight; it knew neither how to submit to its destiny, nor how to change 
it. The assembling of a military force, far from preventing the aggression 
of Paris, provoked it. The banquet did not render the devutedness of the 
soldiers more certain, while it ^increased the disaffection of the multitude. 
To guard itself, there waa no necessity for so much ardour, nor for flirfit so 
much preparation; but the court never took the proper measure Sr the 
success of its designs, or it took only half measures, and delayed its final 
deciiuon till it was too late.' . * 

At Paris the news of the banquet, and the mpearanre of the hlack cock¬ 
ades, produced the greatest fermentation. From the 4th, secret rumours, 
•ounter-revolutionary invitations, the apprehension of conspiracies, indig¬ 
nation against the court, the increasing fear of famine, every thing amiouncM 
a revelation; the multitude already turned its regards towards Versailles. 

On the dth, the insurrection broke out in a manner at once violent and re¬ 
sistless ; the absolute want of bread was the signal for it. A young woman 
entering a guard-house seized a drum, and ran along the streets beati^ il^ 
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and crying, Sfcetid! bread t She was eonn aumninded by a crowd of women. 
This mob advanced toward the Hotel-de-Ville^ thickening as it went along: it 
forced the Horse-guard, which was at the mites of the commune, penetrated 
to the interior, and demanded bread and arms ; it broke open the gates, 
seised the arms, sounded the tocsin, and prepared to march on Versailles. 
Presently, the people, e» mane, raised the same shout, and the cry “ To 
“ VereatlUt t“ became general. The women went first, under the conduct 
of Maillard, one of the volunteers of the Bastille. 'The people, the national 
guard, the French ^ards, demanded to follow. The commandant. La Fay¬ 
ette^ opposed this departure a long time, but it was in vain; and neither his 
efforts nor his popularity could triumph over the obstinacw of the multitude. 
For seven hours be harangued and retained them. Finally, impatient of so 
much delay, disregarding his remonstrances, they were beginning to march 
without him ; when feeling that it was now his duty to lead, as it had been 
before to arrest their career, he obtained from the commune the authorisa¬ 
tion of his departure, and he gaVe the signal fur it at seven o’clock in the. 
evening. 

_ The agitation at Versailles, though less impetuous, was not less substan¬ 
tial ; the national guard and the assembly were restless and irritated, 'flie 
double banquet of the body guard ; the approbation which the queen had 
manif^ted toward it in saying, “ J mas enekanted by the pleasures of Tliurs- 
“ dag the refusal of the king to consent to the declaration of the rights of 
man, his concerted temporizations, and the want of food, excited the alarm 
of the representatives of the people, and filled them with suspicions. Petion 
having denounced the banquet of tiie guards, was summoned by a royidist 
deputy to prove his denunciation, and make known the guilty. “ Let us 
declare expryssly that every thing which is not the king, is a subject and 
“ rMponsible," exclaimed Mlrabeau, in a voice of thunder; “and I will fur- 
“ iiiso the proofs." These words, which pointed at the queen, silenced the 
right side. This anCTy discussion was followed by others not less animated, 
upon the refusal of the sanction, and upon the famine of Paris. A deputa¬ 
tion WM about being sent to the king, to demand from him the simple and 
unmodified consent to the rights of man, and to conjure him to fiicilitate the 
]>rovisioning of the capital by every means in his power, when they announced 
the arrival of the women headed by Maillard. 

Their unexpected appearance, for they had arrested all the couriers who 
rauld have announced it, excited the terror of the court. 'J'he soldiers of 
Versailles stood to their arms, and 8urruundc<i the chateau ; but the inten¬ 
tions of the women were not hostile. Maillard, tlieir leader, had persuaded 
them to present themselves as supplicants, and it was in this attitude that 
they exposed in succession their griefs to the assembly and to the king. 
Thus the first hours of this tumultuous evening were very calm ; but it w:is 
impossible that the causes of trouble and hostility shoulu not breitk out be¬ 
tween this disorderly multitude and the body guards, the oliject of so much 
irritation. These were placed in the court of the chateau, in front of the 
national guard and the regiment of Flanders. The interval which separateil 
them was filled with women and volunteers of the Bastille. In the midst of 
the infusion which inevitably resulted from such an approximation, a quar¬ 
rel Mgan: this was the signm of disorder And of battle. An officer of the 
guards struck a Parisian soldier with his sabre, and was immediately hit in 
u*a**™ * shot in the arm. The nationid* guard took jiart against the 

"‘™y guard ; the fray became very violent, and would have been sanguinary, 
but for the night, which was unfavoursflile for such a struggle, and the order 
which the body guards received, first, to cease from firing, and then to re¬ 
treat. But as they were accused of having been the aggressors, the fury of 
was for some time excessive ; it rushed into their hotel ; two 
*** were wounded, and another was saved wirt great difficulty. 

Duriw this disorder the court was in consternation; the flight of the king 
was deliberated upon ; the carriages were ready ; a picqnet of the nationiu 
gjjard pejxeivod teem at the grate of the Orangery, and made them enter 
after having closed the grate. The king, moreover, whether he was igiio- 
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rant of the dengns of the court, or whether he did not deem them pracUea- 
Ue, refused to escape. Fears mingled themselves with his pacific intentions, 
since he would neither repel aggression, nor have recourse to flight. Van¬ 
quished, he apprehended the same fate aa^had befitUen Chiles 1. in Eng¬ 
land ; absent, ne apprehended that the duke of Orleans might obtain the 
lieutenancy of the fbu^om. But, in the mean time, the rain, fatigue, mid 
the inaction of ^e bodV guard, alukened the fury of the multitude, and La 
Fwette arrived at the head of the Paririan army. 

His presence restored security to the court, and the answers of the king 
to the deputation of Paris satisfied the multitude and the army. In a ^ort 
time, tihe activity of La Fayette, the good spirit and discipline of the Pari¬ 
sian guard, re-established order every where. The calm re-appemed: this 
assemblage of women and vdlunteers, overcome by weariness, slid quietly 
away; and the national guards were, some intrusted with the defence of 
the didteau, the rest were received among their brethren in arms of Ve^ 
saUles. The royal family, re-assured after the alarms and fatigues of this 
anxious night, abandoned themselves to repose at two o'clock in the morn¬ 
ing. At five o’clock. La F^ette, after having visited the outposts, which 
had been intrusted to him, finding the service well executed, the town calm, 
the mob either rane or asleep, took also himself some moments of rest. 

'I'owmrds the hour of six, some individuals of the mob, more elevated, and 
earlier awake, rambled round the chfiteau. They found an open p^ato ; 
they informed their companions of it, and entered by this aperture. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the inner posts had been left to the body guard, and refused to 
the Parisian army ; and this fatal refusal caused all the mi^ortunes of this 
night. The inner guard had not even been doubled; it had scarcely visited 
the grates ; and the service was, as in ordinary times, negligently performed. 
These men, ^tated by all the passions which had conducted them to Ver¬ 
sailles, perceived one of the body guard at a window, and lussailed him with 
abuse. He drew upon them and wounded one of them. 'Phey then preci¬ 
pitated themselves upon the rest of the guard, who defended the ch&teau 
tout by foot, and devoted themselves like heroes ; one of them informed the 
queen, whom the assailants especially menaced ; she fled half naked to the 
king ; the tumult and the dangers were extreme in the chateau. 

La Fayette, apprised of the invasion of the royal residence, mounted his 
horse, and directs his course as rapidly as possible to the scene of danger. 
He found upon the spot the body guard, surrounded by a furious mob, de¬ 
termined to massacre them. He threw himself into the midst, called to his 
assistance some Frcncli guards, who were not fur distant, and having dis- 
|ieiaed the assailants and saved the body guard, precipitated himself into 
the chateau. He found it already succoured by the grenadiers of the French 
guards, who, at the first rumour of the tumult, had run thither, and |)ro- 
tected tlie royal guard against the fury of the Parisians. But the scene 
was not yet terminated; the mob, re-ossembled in the marble court, under 
the balcony of the king, demanded him with loud cries;—^the king appeared. 
'They demanded his departure for Paris,—he promised to go there with his 
family; and they covered him, on this new determination, with applause. 
The queen was resolyed to follow him ; hut the opposition was so strong 
against her, that the journey was not without danger. It was necessary to 
reconcile the multitude to ner^ La Fayette proposed to accompany her to 
the balcony. After some hesitation, she consented. They aupaarra toge¬ 
ther ; and in order to make Himself understood by this tumultuous assem¬ 
bly,—^in order to overcome its animosities, to revive its enthusiasm. La Fay¬ 
ette kissed, with the profoundest respect, the hand of the queen: the mul¬ 
titude responded by its acclamations. It remained still to make the peace 
of the body guard. La Fayette advanced with one of them, placed upon his 
head his own tri-coloured cockade, and embraced him in the view of the mob, 
who shouted *' Long live the hody yuard !" Thus ended this scene ; the 
royal family set out for Paris, escorted by the army and by its guards mixed 
wtth it. 
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Tht French Revolution continued. — Cont^ueneee of the evente ff Oetoher 
j 78 g .—Financial arrangements.—BcnefCees of the dergg proclaimed na¬ 
tional property.—Issureof Assignats.—Anniversary ^ the Wh of July .— 
of tythes.—Federation of the Champ-de-Mars.—Few organiaia- 
tiorfof the Army.—Schism of tlu Clergy. — dubs.—Death of Mtrabeau, 
fyc.—A.D. 1789—1790 

The period which forms the subject of this letter, was less remarkable for 
its events, than fur the more decided aepwation of parties which it developed. 
In proportion as changes were effected in the state or the laws, those, whose 
interests or opinions were struck at, declared themselves against them. The 
revolution bad been opposed from the commencement of the States^generai 
by the court ; from the re-union of the orders and the abolition of privileges 
liy the noblesse ; from the establishment of a single assembly, and the rejec¬ 
tion of the two chambers by the minister and the partisans of the Snnish 
government. It had, moreover, for adversaries, after the departments or¬ 
ganisation, the old provinces ; after the decree upon the property and the 
civil constitution of the clergy, the whole ecclesiastical body ; after the new 
military laws, all the officers of the army. It seems that the assembly should 
not have attempted so many changes at the same time, in order not to make 
fur itself so many enemies; but its general plans, its wants, and the under¬ 
plots even of its adversaries, required all these alterations. 

The assembly, after the £th ami fifh of October, had its emigration, as the 
court had its own after the 14th of July. Mounier and Lally-Tollendal leA 
it, and despaired of liberty, at the moment that their ideas ceased to be fol¬ 
lowed. Too absolute in their plans, they would have wished the people, 
after having delivered the assembly on the 14th of July, to cease altog^uier 
from acting, which was entirely to misunderstand the sequency of revold- 
tions. Wlien they had once employed the people, it became very difficult to 
disband them ; and the most prudent plan would have been not to appose 
but to retaliate their intervention. Mounier retired to Dauphiad, his pro- 

I ince, which he endeavoured to stir up against the assembly. He had tfaa 
inconsistency to complain of one insurrection, and then to provoke anothey, 

II hen it could only profit anotiier party, for his own was too feeUe to sustsla 
itself against the ancient r^;ime and the revolution. In spite of his influence 
in Dauphind, whose movements he had formerly directed, Mounier oouM 
not establidi there a centre of durable resistance, although the assembly was 
diverted by it from destroying the ancient departmental organization, which 
might have served for the framework cj a civil war. 

After the 5th and 6th of October, the national representation had followed 
the king into the cwitol, which their emmmon presence had veiy much con¬ 
tributed to cmlm. The people were satisfied to possess their king, the mo¬ 
tives which excited its effervescence had ceqsed; their distrust also had 
greatly abated, and at Paris the ccmntea-revolutionnry projects became diffi¬ 
cult The duke of Orldans, who, right -or wrcyig, was considered as 
spring of the revolution, was sent away ; he had consented to accopt a mis¬ 
sion to Eecgland. La Fayette was determined to preserve order; the na- 
tioiMl guard, whidb was animated by the best spirit, acquired every day new 
bahits «if discipline and obedience; the municipality was emerging from the 
coiJuaion of its ostablishment, and beginning to hare aothority. There re¬ 
mained aely one exHue of trouUe, the famine ; in spite of fhe zeal and for^ 
sight of the caeuaittaeehasged with the purveying ef {Hroviskms, mobs daily 
menaced the pnhlic ttanquillity. The multitum, so liable to error at a 
period ef anffieriog, mturdeced * baker named Francis, who h^ been ui^ 
jcwtly deeigaatad cte a fa ren tallcr. Martial law was then prodaimed, which 
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authorized the municipality to employ foree in dispersing-t^eae nssemblages 
of people, after haring first summoned them to retire. The. {tower was in 
the hands of a class interested in preserving order; the commons and the 
national guards were subject to the assembly, obedience to the law being 
the passion of the epoch. The deputies, on their part, aspired oi^ to 
achieve the constitution and effect the re-organization of the state. They 
had the more reason to be expeditious, that the enemies of the assembly 
availed themselves of what remained of the ancient regime to throw embar¬ 
rassments in its way ; thus it answered to each of their attempts by a decree, 
which, in changing the ancient order of things, deprived them of one of their 
means of attack. 

It began by distributing the realm in a manner more equal and more regu¬ 
lar. The provinces, which had seen with regret the loss of their privileges, 
formed small states, of which the extent was too gtwt, and the administra¬ 
tion too independent: it was important to reduce tneir dimensions, to change 
their names, and to subject them to the flame i^gime. The assembly adopts 
in this respect the project conceived by Sicyes, and presented by Tnouret, in 
the name of the committee, which was incessantly occupied in this matter 
for two months. 

France was divided into eighty-three departments, nearly equal in extent 
and in population ; the department was divided into districts, the districts 
into cantons. They regulated their administration in a manner uniibrm and 
hierarchical. The department had an administrative cxmncil composed of 
thirty-six members, and an executive directorj-, consisting of five: as the 
names indicate, the functions of the one were to decide, of the other to act. 
The district was organized in the same manner: although upon a smaller 
scale, it had a council and a directory, which were less numerous, and which 
relieved the superior council and directoiy. The canton, consisting of five 
or six parishes, was instituted for electoral purposes, and not administrative ; 
the acting citizens, and in order to become such, it was necessary to pay a 
fxintribution equivalent to three days' labour, assembled in the canton to 
nominate their deputies and mamstrates. Fvery thing in the new plan was 
submitted to election ; but this had many gradations. It appeared impru¬ 
dent to intrust to the multitude the choice of delegates, and illegal not to let 
them concur in it ; they escaped this difficulty by the double election. The 
acting citizens of the canton designated the electors, who in their turn no¬ 
minated the members of the national assembly; the administrators of the 
de|mrtment, those of the district, and the judges of the tribunals. A cri¬ 
minal tribunal was established fur every department, a civil tribunal for each 
district, and a tribunal of peace for each canton. 

Such was the institution of the department; it remained to regulate that 
of the commune. The administration of this Inst was confided to a general 
fxiuncil and a municipality, conqMised of members whose number was pro¬ 
portionate to the population of the town. The municipal officers were nomi¬ 
nated immediately by the pe«>ple, and were alone able to call out the assist¬ 
ance of an armed force. Ine commune was the first degree of the civil asso¬ 
ciation, the kingdom as a whole was the last ; the department was interme¬ 
diate Iwtween the commune and the state, between the universal interests 
and interests purely local. , 

The execution of this plan, which-organized the sovereignty of the people, 
which made all the citizens concur in the election of their magistrates, which 
confided to them their peculiar administration, and distributed them into 
parts, which in permitting to tlM estate to move itself in one body, main¬ 
tained the correspondence of the parts and prevented thmr isolation, excited 
the discontent of some of the provinces. The states of lainguedoc and 
Brittany protested against the new division of the realm; and on their part 
the parliaments of Metz, of Rouen, of Bordeaux, of Toulouse, opposed the 
operations of the assembly, which suppressed tiie chambers of vacations, 
abolished the orders, and declared incompetent the oommiasiona of the states. 
The partisans of the ancient regime seized every means of arresting its pro¬ 
gress ; the noblesse excited the provinces, the parliam ents made resolutions. 
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iba cletVT Issued mandates, and writers availed themselves of the liberty of 
the prern to attafS the revolution. Its two princip^ enemies were the nobles 
and we bishops. The parliament, having no root in the nation, formed only 
a magistracy, whose attacks they put an end to by destroring it; instead of 
which the noblesse and the clergy had means of action which survived their 
influence as a body. The misfortunes of these two classes were caused by 
themselves; after having harassed the revolution in the assembly, they 
afterwards attained it by open force, the clergy by internal insurrections, 
the noblesse by arming Europe agmnst it. Th^ hoped much from anarchy, 
which tpiused, it is true, great evils to France, but which was fdr from bet¬ 
tering their situation. Let us see how the hostility of the clergy was in¬ 
duct, and fur this purpose it will be necessary to resume the imiuuy a little 
further back. 

The revolution had been commenced by financial difficulties, and ha<l not 
vet been able to remove the embarrassments which had product it. More¬ 
over, important objects bad occupied thetime of the assembly. Called on 
no lunger to supply the wants of the administration, but to constitute the 
state, it bad, from time to time, suspended its legislative discussions, to sa¬ 
tisfy the most urgent wants of the treasury. Necker had proposed provi¬ 
sional means, which had been adopted with confidence, and almost without 
discussion. In spite of this readiness, he did nut see, without dissatisfaction, 
the finances subservient to the constitution, and the minister to the assem¬ 
bly. A first loan of thirty millions, decreed on the 9th of August, had nut 
succeeded: a subsequent loan of eighty millions, decreed on the S7th of the 
same month, had been insufficient. The imposts were reduced or abolished, 
and they produced scarcely any tUng, from the difficulty of collecting them. 

It became useless to recur to the public confidence, which refused its aid ; 
and in September, Necker proposed an extraordinary contribution of a fuurtli 
uf the luitional income payable at once ; each citizen was to fix it himself, 
em|iluying only this simple formula of oath, and which paints very well these 
first times of loyalty ana patriotism :—" I declare with truth," &c. 

It was then that Alirabeau obtained for Nccker the decree of a true finan¬ 
cial dictatorship, lie spoke of the urgent wants uf the state, of the labours 
of the assembly, which did not permit it to discuss the plan of the minister, 
iuid which forbade it from examining any other; uf the skill of Necker, who 
promised the success uf his own ; and he pressed the assembly to diwharge 
itself upon him of the responsibility of success, by adopting it with confidence. 

As some did not approve the plans of the minister, as others suspected the 
intentions of Mirabeau in this matter, he ended this harangue, one uf the 
most eloquent which he had pronounced, by shewing the menacing bank¬ 
ruptcy, and by exclaiming, “Vote this extraordinary subsidy, and it may 
“ be sufficient 1 Vote it, because if you have doubts upon_ uie means, you 
" cannot have any u|K>n the necessity, and upon the imjiossibility of replacing 
*' it; vote it, because the public circumstances will not suffer aiw delay, and 
“ that we should be accountable for every delay. Take care of demanding 
“ time; misfortune never grants it. In relation to a ridiculous motion, 

" which never had any importance except in weak imaginations, or in the 
“ perverse designs of men of bod faitli, you have lately heard these furious 
“ words— Cataiiue U at the gatet of Rome, and toe deliberate I and truly 
" there was around us neither Catiline, juor pef'ils, nor factions, nor Home ; 

“ but to-day the bankruptcy, the hideous baukrinitcy, is here; it threatens 
“ to swallow up yourselves, your property, your honour; and you delibe- 
" rate!“ Mirabeau had subdued the assembly, and they voted the patriotic 
contribution amid universal plaudits. . , e 

But this resource produced only a momentary rdief. The finances of the 
revolution depended on a hardier and more gigantic measure it was nece^ 
•ary not only to subsist the revolution, but also to fill up the immense defi¬ 
cit whitffi retarded its inarch, and menaced its future driiigna. fhere 
asained only one means, that of declaring national the property of tlie ihurcfa, 
and of salHng it for the use of the state. The public interests also required 
h, and they could do it with justice, the clergy not being the proprictora. 
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but rimpljr tbe administrators of its benefices, which were^ren to the reli. 

g on, not to the priests. The nation in charging itself wiS ttie expenses of 
e War, and the support of its miillsters, oouM tiierefore appropriate these 
benefices, and obtain at once a great financial resource, and a great polHicul 
iosult. 

It ffas important to have no longer in the state an Independent body, 
especially if it were ancient; for, at the epoch of the revolution, whatever 
was anrient was an enemy. The clergy by its formidable hierarchv, and its 
opulence, would have maintained itew a separate republic in the realm. 
This form was suitable for the ancient rdgime: when there was no stpte but 
only bodies, each order had provided for its organization and its existence. 
The clergy had its decretals, the noblesse its law of fiefis, the people its muni¬ 
cipalities ; every thing was independent, because every thing was private; 
but now, when the functions became public, it was consistent to make of the 
priesthood a magistracy, as had already been done with the royal power; 
and in order to render them dependent^on the state, it was necessary to pay 
them, and to take from the monarch his domains, from the clergy its bene¬ 
fices, replacing them by adequate salaries. We ^all presently see how they 
Conducted this grand operation, which destroyed the anident ecclesiastical 
re^me. 

One of the most urgent necessities was the abolition of tithes. As it was 
an impost paid to the clergy by the inhabitants of thd country ; the sacrifice 
was to turn to the profit of those who had been crushed by it. Thus, after 
having, on the night of the 4th of August, declared them redeemable, they 
suppressed them without equivalent, on the 11th of the same month ; the 
clergy at first resisted, but it had afterwards the good sense to consent to 
this measure. The archbishop of Paris abandoned tithes in the name of all 
his brethren, and by this act of prudence he showed himself faithful to the 
practices of the privileged, on the night of the 4th of August, but this was 
the term of his sacrifices. 


A short time after, the discussion began on the property of the ecdesiasti- 
dal benefices. Talleyrand, bishoj) of Autun, proposed to the clergy to re¬ 
nounce it in favour of the nation, which would emmo^ it in the support of the 
altars, and the payment of its debt. He proved the justice and the propriety 
of this measure ; he sliowed the great advantages which would result from 
it to the state. The benefices of the clergy amounted to many thousand 
millions of francs: in charging itself M’ith its debts, with the ecclesiastic ser¬ 
vice, with that of the hospitals, with the endowment of its ministers, there 
stUl remained sufficient to satisfy all the public rents, as well perpetual as for 
life, and to re-imburse the expenditure, of the offices of judicature. The 
clergy struggled against this proposition. The discussion was very ani¬ 
mated ; it was proved, in spite of its resistance, that the clergy were not the 
proprietors, but lumply the depositaries of the benefices consecrated to the 
altars by the piety of the kings and the faithful, and that the nation, in fur¬ 
nishing the means of supporting this service, was entitled to resume pos¬ 
session of the benefices. The decree which put them in its possession a as 
carried the 2d of December. 

From that moment the hatred of the clergy to the revolution broke forth. 
It had been less intractable fhan the noblesse at the commencement of the 
States-generai, in the hope of preserving its wealth: afterwards it showed 
itself not less opposed to ^e new regime. Neverthelem, as the decree pul 
the ecclesiastical property at tbe disposition of the nation, without its being 
as yet divested, this hatred did not break out all at once. For some time 
the administration was in its confidence, and it hoped that the property 
would be put in pledm for the debt, but that it would not be sold. 

It was, in fact, difficult to effect this sale, which nevertheless could nut be 
put off; as the treasury subsisted only by anticipation, by getting ita bills 
diaoonnted. It began to lose all credit from the excessive amount of its 
fasnss- This is the wav in which they brought matters to a termination, and 
proceeded to the new financial arrangement. Tbe wants of this and the fol¬ 
lowing year, required a sale of pn^rty to the amount of four hundred mil- 
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liuna of franch To facilitate it, tlie municiiuility of Parla entered into a 
considerable reeo^iaance, and the municipalities of the realm followed the 
exmnple of that of Paris. They undertook to pay into the treasiii^ the pur¬ 
chase-money of the estates whfclf they received from the state to sell out to 
private individuals; but they had no money, and they could not put down 
the price, inasmuch as they hod as yet no buyers. What were they to d<t 
then ? they furnished mumcipal bills, in order to pay the pubb'e crMitors, 
until they should have acquired the funds necessary to redeem these bills, 
ti'hen they had got so far, they found that instead of these municipal bills, 
it ««uld be better to create exchequer bills, which had a forced currency, 
and which might discharge the functions of money : the operation was sim¬ 
plified by generalising it. Thus atrignats came into existence. 

This discovery very greatly facilitated the operations of the revolution, 
and enabled the state to effect the sale of the ecdesiastical property ; the 
assignats, which were a means of payment for the state, became a pledge for 
the creditors, and moreover a real money. In this manner, the cr^itor who 
received them, was not bound to pay himself in lands for that which he had 
furnished in money; but sooner or latter the assignats must arrive in the 
hands of men dispos^ to realize them, and then they should be destroyed 
at the same time that the pledge ceases. To the fulmment of their object, 
a forced circulation was necessary; that they sliould be solid, the quantity 
sold was limited to the value of the benefices put in sale; that they might not 
be liable to a sudden change, they carried interest; the assembly wished to 
give them, from the moment of the issue, all the consistency of iiioiu-y. It 
hoped that the money which had vanished in a period of distrust, would pre¬ 
sently re-appear, and that the assignats would circulate concurrently with 
it. The pledge rendered them as safe, and the interest more advantageous ; 
but this interest which had great inconveniences, disappeared at the next 
issue. Such was the commencement of this paper money, sent out in the 
first instance with so much necessity and prudence, which enabled the revo¬ 
lution to accomplish such great objects, and uhich was discredited by causes, 
which sprung less from its nature than the use which u ns subsequently made 
of it. 

When the clergy saw the administration of its benefices transferred to the 
municipalities; the sale of four hunilred millions which they were about to 
make of them ; the creation of a paper mon^ which facilitated its divest¬ 
ment, and rendered it definitive; they omitted no means to obtain the inter¬ 
vention of the Deity in behalf of its riches. As a last resource, the clergy 
offered to realize in its name, a loan of four hundred millions, which was re¬ 
jected, because its right of property, in that case, would have been recog¬ 
nised anew, after it had been decided that it had n<>ne. They then muglit 
by every means to control the operations of the municipalities—at mid-day 
they excited the Catholics against the Protestants—in the pulpit they 
alarmed their consciences,—in the confessional they treated the sale as sacri¬ 
lege,—and on the tribune they endeavoured to create suspicions on the sen¬ 
timents of the assembly. They originated, as much as possible, religious 
questions, in order, by this means, to compromise and to confound the cause 
of its own interest with that of religion. Already when the abolition of mo¬ 
nastic vows, the abuses -and inutility of whieh were then recognised bp all 
the world, even by the clergy, the bisfiop of Nancy had proposed in an inci¬ 
dental and crafty manner, that the Catholic religion should be the only public 
worship ; the assembly cried out against the motives which had suggested 
this proposition, and rejected it. But fiio same proposition was presented 
anew in another sitting; snd after the most stormy debates, the assembly 
declared that from reverence to the Supreme Being, and tlie t’atholir reli¬ 
gion, tho only one which was maintained at the expense of the state, it ought 
not to pronounce upon the question which was submitted to it. 

^idi were the dispositions of tho clergy when the assembly began the in¬ 
terior otmnization. It waited impatiently for this occasion of exciting a 
schism. This prtnect, which has done, so much mischief, proposed to rc-con- 
stitute the church upon its ancient basis, and to restore ttie purity of its 

VoL. III. Y 
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creed: it was not the work of philosouhers, but of austere dChristians, who 
wished to build up a church upon the basis of the constitution, and to make 
tliem both concur in promoting the welfare of the state. The reduction of 
the bishopricks to the number of the departments, the conformity of the 
ecdesiastuml with the civil boundaries, the nomination of the bishops by the 
electors, who should choose the administrators and the deputies, the sup¬ 
pression of chapters, and the replacing of canons by curates,—such was this 
plan. No part of it made any encroachment on the dogmas or the worship 
of the church. For a long time the bishops and the other ecclesiastics were 
nominated by the people ; and as to the diocesan limits, it was an opeifition 
purely material, and which had nothing to do with religion ; the support of 
the members of the clergy was moreover generously provided; and if the 
high dignitaries saw their revenues diminished, the curis who formed the 
most numerous and most useful eJass, obtained an augmentation of theirs. 

But a pretext was wanting, and that of the civU constitution of the clergy 
was greedily seized. At the opening uf''the discussion, the archbishop of 
Aix protested against the princijdes of the ecclesiastical committee. Accord¬ 
ing to him it was inconsistent with discipline that the bishops should be in¬ 
stituted by the civil authority or divested by it ; and at the moment when 
the decree was put to the vote, the bishop of Clermont recapitulated the 
principles expounded by the archbishop of Aix, and he left the hall at the 
head of all the dissident members. The decree passed ; but the clergy de¬ 
clared war against the revolution. 

From this moment, the ccc]esi;istical body joined in the strictest league 
with the dissident noblesse, llediiced to a common condition, the two pri¬ 
vileged idasses emjdoyed sill their efforts to prevent the execution of the re¬ 
forms. Scitreely were the departments funned, when they sunt to them 
delegates, to re-unite the electors, and attiunpt new nominations. Their 
hope was not to obtain a favoiiralde choice, but to ereate divisions between 
tlie assembly and tbe departments. This project u'lis denounced from the 
tribune; arid as soon as it was known, it failed, its authors then tried 
another scheme : the term of the commissions given to the deputies of the 
States-general was at hand, their power was to last only one year, according 
to the vote of the haUliages ; the aristocrats availed themselves of this expi¬ 
ration to obtain a new election of the assembly. Had they succeeded, they 
would have gained a great advantage ; and it was for this reason that they 
themselves invoked the sovereignty of the people. “ Undoubtedly," answered 
Chapelier, to their arguments, “ all sovereignty resides in the peoxtle, but 
“ tins principle has no upplieatiun under the present eirciimstauccs. This 
“ would be to destroy tlio constitution and liberty rather than renew the as- 
" sembly, ei en before tbe constitution is completed ; such is, in fact, the 
" hope of those who wish to sec tlie constitution and liberty perish, and to 

see tbe distinetiori of the orders spring up again, the prodigality of the 
“ public revenue, and tiie abuses whicli mareJi in tlie train of despotism." 
All eyes at Ibis muiiierit were directed to the right side, and rested on the 
Abb6 Maury ; *' Smtl these gentlemen then to the (.'hatilet,” lie abruptly ex¬ 
claimed, “or if you do not know them, sag nothing about them.” “ It is im- 
“ possible," continued (Jliapclicr, that the constitution slioiild be the work 
“of more than one assembly.r Besides, the electors no longer exist; the 
“ bailiwicks are confounded in tbe departments ; the orders are no longer 
'* separate. Tlie idause of tlae limitation of the power loses its value ; it is 
“ therefore contrary to the principles of the constitution, that the deputies, 
“ whose authority is affected only it, should not continue in this aasem- 

bly; their oath commands them to remain here, and the public interest 
“ requires it." 

“We are environed by sophisms,’* replied tbe Abbli Maury; “for how 

long have we been a national convention ? They speak of the oath we have 
“ taken on the 20tb of June, without dreaming that it cannot subvert that 
“ which we have taken to our constituents. And since, gentlemen, the con" 
“ stitution is achieved, it remains for us only to declare, that the king pos- 
“ Besses the plenitude of the executive power; we are here only to assure to 
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“ the French 4 >eople the right of influencing its legislation, to estHklish the 
“ prinriple, that taxes shall be consented to by the people,—^in a word, to 
" ^ure our liberty. Yes, the constitution is made, aud 1 oppose myself to 
“ every decree which limits the rights of the people over their representa- 
“ tives. The founders of literty oiight to respect tlie liberty of tlie nation, 
“ it is above us, and by putting limits to the national authority, we destroy 
“ our own.” 

Applauses resounded from the right side at these words of the Abbd Maury. 
Mirabeau immediately_ascended the tribune. “They demand," says he, 
“ Since when the deputies of the people have become the national conven- 
“ tion f I answer, it was on that day when, finding their seat of assembly 
“ surrounded by soldiers, they proceeded to sit in the first place where tlu-y 
“ could assemble themselves, in order to swear that tbev would perish rather 
“ than betray and abandon the rights of the nation. Our powers, whatevei- 
“ they were, on that day changed their nature. Whatever may lie the 
“ powers we have exercised, our efforts, our l.abours, have legitimated tliem. 
" The adherence of the nation has sanctified them. You recall the words of 
“ that great man of antiquity, who had neglected the legal forma to save his 
“ conntry. Summoned by a factious tribune, to say, if he had observed 
“ the laws: he answered, * 1 swear that I have saved the country !’ Gentle- 
‘ men, (turning himself to the deputies of the commons,) 1 swear that you 
“ have saved France !" The entire assembly rose in a spontaneous move¬ 
ment, and declared, that its session should end only when its work was 
accomplished. 

Counter-revolutionary attempts also multiplied out of the assembly. 11 
was endeavoured to soduce or disorganize the army, but the assembly tidopteil 
the wisest measures to meet this emergency. It attached the trtHiim to tho 
revolution by rendering the gradation and promotion independent of the 
court and of titles of nobility. The Count d’Artois, who had taken refuge 
at Turin, formed a correspondence with Lyons and the south, but emigration 
not having at this epoch the compactness abroad which it subsequently at¬ 
tained, and having no point d’appui in the interior, all his projects failed. 
The attempts^of the clergy at insurreidion in Languedoc were without any 
effect; th^ induced some troubles of short duration, liut they did not lead 
to a war of religion. It requires some time to form a party, and still inoru 
is necessary to determine it on serious combat. A design less impracticable 
was tlmt oi cariying off tlie king, and taking him to I’eroiine. Tlie Marquis 
of Favrns luid taken upon himself the execution of this enterprise, when it 
was discovered. The court of the Chatelet condemneckto death this intrepid 
adventurer, who failed in his object, because he had made too much prejiara- 
tioii. The escape of tlie king, after the events of Octolier, could only le 
effected clandestinely, as ho afterwards went to Vai'ennes. 

The court was in an equivocal and embarrassed position ; it encouraged 
every enterprise, it undertook none ; it felt more than ever its weakness ; 
and eagerly desirous of extricating itself, it feared to make any attempt, 
since success seemed so difficult. Thus it excited resistance without openly 
co-operating in it. With some it dreamed of the ancient regime—with 
otliers it sought only to moderate the revolution. Mirabeau h.ad lately 
treated with it. Having been one of the jtrincipal authors of the reform, ho 
wished to consolidate it by chaining*down faction ; his object was to convert 
the court to the revolution, and not to deliver up the revolution to the 
court. The support which he offered was constitutional; he could not iii 
fact propose any other, for his powef sprung from his popularity, and his 
popularity from his principles. But he erred in endeavouring to purchase it; 
if his immense necessities had not compelled him to accept money, and sell 
his councils, he had been no more blamable than the unalterable La Fayette, 
Lometh, and the Girondists, who successively conferred with it. But neither 
the one nor the other ever acquired the absolute confidence of the court, 
which had recourse to them only in the last resort ; it tried, by means of 
^em, to suspend the revolution ; and, by means of the aristocracy, to destroy 
it. Of all the popular leaders, Mirabeau was perhaps the one who exercised 
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the greatest ascenduncy over the court, because he was the mgst iasmuating 
and the must energetic. 

In the raidst uf nil tliese conspiracies and intrigues, the assembly laboured 
without intorinission at the constitution. The popular torrent, after having 
spent its fury upon the ancient rugime, fell gradually into its old channel. 
New banks hedged it in on every side ; the government of the revulntiun 
cstablisheci itself promptly ; the assembly had gpven to the new regime its 
monarch, its national representation, its territorial division, its armed force, 
its municipal and admimstrative powers, its popular tribunals, its currency, 
its clergy; it had discovered a pledge for its ^bt, and a means of trans¬ 
ferring property without injustice. 

All the new magistracies were held for limited periods. Under the abso¬ 
lute monarchy, power flowed from the throne; its functionaries were nomi¬ 
nated by the king. Under the constitutional monarchy, all power flowed 
from the people; its functionaries were nominated by the people. The 
throne alone was transferable; the other flowers were neither the property 
of a man nor of a family, and were neither for life nor hereditary. The le¬ 
gislation of this iieriod depended on a single principle—the sovereignty of the 
nation. Even the judicial functions had this character of mobility; trial by 
jury, a democratic institution, common in former times all over the conti¬ 
nent, and which in England alone had survived the encruaciimeiits of the 
feud.-d system or the tiirone, was introduced in criminal iMiiises. In civil 
cases, special judges were nominated } they established permanent tribunals, 
with two degrees of jurisdiction, so as to give a remedy against error, and a 
court of cassation to watch over the conversation of the cautionary forms of 
the law. But the judges were elective and temporary. This great power, 
when it springs from the throne, to be independent ought to he irremovable; 
but it may be temporary when it is derived from the people, because Wng 
flependent on ail, it is dependent on no ofle. 

Ill another very important matter, the right of p&icc and war, the assem¬ 
bly decided a new and delicate -question, and did it in a manner prompt, cer¬ 
tain, and just, after one of the most luminous and eloquent discussions which 
had adorned its sittings. As war and peace belong rather to action than to 
will, contrary to the ordinary rule, the assembly gave the initiative power to 
the king, lie, who was most in tlio way of knowing the propriety of war or 

S eace, ought to propose it, but it was fur the legislative body to make a flnal 
etermination. 

The 14th of July was approaching, a day which was the anniversary of the 
nation’s deliverance ; they prepared to celebrate it by a solemnity which 
should elevate the souls of the citizens, and bind them in closer bonds. A 
confederation of the whole realm was to take place in the Champ-de-Mars, 
and there, in the open air, the deputies sent by the eighty-three depart¬ 
ments, the national representation, the Parisian guard, the monarch, wero 
to take the oath to the constitution. As a prelude to this patriotic festival, 
the popular members of the noblesse proposed the abolition of titles, and the 
assembly hastened to renew a sitting similar to the 4tii of Aurast. Titles, 
armorial bearings, liveries, orders of chivalry, were abolislied, and vanity 
lost its privilege, as power had already dune. 

'J'his sitting led to an universal e<|uiuiW, and put words in accordance with 
things, by destroying these trappings of otlier times. Titles bad formerly 
designated functions ; .'irinoria^beariiigs hud distinguished powerful families ; 
liveries hod been invented for the armies of vass^ ; the orders of chlvidry 
had defended the state against the foreigner, or Europe against Mahometa¬ 
nism ; but at the present day nothing of this remains. Titles had lost their 
reality and their suitableness : the noblesse, after having ceased to be a ma¬ 
gistracy, bad ceased even to be an illustration, and power as well as glory 
was to spring from plebeian ranks. But wbetlier the aristocracy was more 
attached to its titles tlinii its privileges, or whether it had been waiting only 
for II pretext to declare itself opcidy, this last measure, more titan any other, 
^Ird to its emigration and its attacks. It na» to the noblesse what the dvii 
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constitution had been for the clergy, an occaaion rather than a cause of 

' *'*''nio 14 th of July arrived ; the revolution had few days more triur^hant; 
the weather alone did not corresiionc^ with this magnilicent Ute. ne de« 
niities from all the departments were presented to the king, who welcomed 
ilirni with great affability. He received also the most touting testimonies 
of affection, but it was as a institutional king. “ Sire," said the leader of 
tlic Breton deputation, putting one knee on the ground, and presenting his 
kHiird to him, “ I repl^ in your hands the faithful sword of the brave Bre* 
■ tens; <it sh^l be stained only by the blood of your enemies." Louis XVI. 
r.ii..pii him, embraced him, replaced the sword in his hands. “ It will never be 
■■ liettcr," answered be, “ than in the hands of my affectionate Bretons ; 1 
■■ linve never doubted of their affection and their fideli^. Assure them that 
"1 am the father, the brother, the friend of all Erenchmen." “Sire," 
acided the deputy, “ all Frenchmen cherish you, and will cherish you, because 

you are a citizen king." 

it was in the Champ-de-Mars that the federation took place. The im¬ 
mense preparations for this festival were with difficulty completed. All Paris 
tiiid assisted for several weeks, in order that every thing sliould be reaidy on 
the 14th. At seven o'clock in the morning, the assemblage of electors, of 
representatives of the commune, the presidents of the districts, the naticmal 
assembly, the Parisian guard, the deputies of the army, tiie federates of the 
departments, went in procession from the place of the liutille. The presence 
of all the national bodies, the floating banners, the patriotic inscriptions, the 
laried costumes, the sounds of music, the joy of the people, product a 
grand effect. The procession traversed the town, and passed the Seine, to 
the sound of a distmarge of artillery, across a bridge of boats, which had 
been thrown over in the evening. It entered the Champ-de-Mars, through 
a triuinphid arch, decorated with patriotic inscriptions. Each body, hailed 
n ith applauses, placed itself in the situation destined for it. 

The vast site of the Champ-de-Mars was surrounded by steps of green turf 
rising one above another, occupied by four hundred thousand spectators; in 
the middle rose an altar, constructed according to the manner of the ancients ; 
iiruutid the altar, in a vast amphitheatre, were seen the king, his family, the 
assembly, and the municipality ; the federates of the departments were placed 
in order under their banners ; the deputies of the army were in their ranks, 
and under their colours ; the bishop of Autun ascended the altar in pontifical 
robes; four hundred priests, clothed in white surplices, and decorated with 
floating tricoloured cinctures, proceeded to the four corners of the altar. 
Mass was celebrated amidst the sound of militaiy instruments ; the bisliup 
of Autun then blessed the oriflamme, and the eighty-three banners. 

A profound silence now ensued in this vast enclosure; and La Fayette, 
nominated this day commandant-genend of all the national guards of the 
realm, advanced first to take the civic oath. He was carried, in the army of 
grenadiers, on to tlie altar of the country, in the midst of the acclamations 
of the people; he then, in an elevated voice, in his own name, in the name 
of the troops, and of the federates, spoke as follows : “ Wz swsak to be for 
" ever faithful to the nation, to the law, and to the king ; to maintain witli 
'* all our power the constitution decreed by tha national assembly, and ac- 
“ cepted the king ; and to remain united to all Frenchmen by indissoluble 
“ ties of fraternity. ’ Discharges of artille^, shouts of “ jLonff tive tha nn- 
“ (ion / Long liva tha king /" the clashing of arms, the sounds of music, in¬ 
stantly mingled in one unanimous and proldnged cadence. The president of 
the assembly took the same oath, and nil the deputies repeated it at the same 
nine. Louis XVI. then rising, “ I," said he, “ the king of France, swear to 

(‘inploy all the powers delegated to me by the constitutional act of the state, 

“ til maintiun the constitution decreed by the national assembly, and accepted 
‘ *'J' me." The queen being then led forward, and raising the dauphin in 
■‘•■r arms, and showing him to the iieople, said, “ Here is my son ; he unites 
' with me in the same sentiments.*' At the same instant the liHnners were 
•" lered, the acclamations of the people were hcaid in one loud iiiiJ prolonged 
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Khout. Subjects believed in the sincerity <if the monarclv nnd the monarch 
in the attachment of his subjects ; mid tliis happy day was terminated by a 
solemn chant of thanks^ving. 

The festival of the federation was* prolonged some time longer: plays, 
illuminations, balls, were given by tlie city of Paris to the deputies of the 
departments. A dance was celebrated on the very spot where formerly had 
stood the Bastille. Gratings, bars, ruins, were scattered here and there, 
and over the gate was written this inscription, which contrasted finely with 
the ancient destination of this abode— Dancing here. “ They danced, in 
“ fact," says a contemporary, “ with joy, with security, on the wery spot 
“ where had flowed so many tears—where courage, genius, and innocence 
“ had so often breathed forth their groans—where the cries of despair had 

been so often stifled." After the fetes were terminated, medals were striick 
remembrance of them, and the federates returned to their 

had onlv suspended*the hostilities of the parties ; they re¬ 
commenced them by small intrigues, as well within the assembly as without. 
The duke of Orleans had returned from his mission, or, to speak mure pro¬ 
perly, from his exile. The information which charged Mirabeau with being 
the author of the riots of the 5th and Gth of October, hod been conducted by 
the court of the Chdtelet. This process, which had been suspended, was now 
resumed. The court by this attaclc gave another proof of its improvidence; 
for it should eitlicr have been able to prove the accusation, or it should not 
have made it. The assembly, whicli had determined to acquit them, even if 
they had proved guilty, declared that there were no grounds for the cdiarge; 
and* Mirabeau, after a mo.st brilliant invective against this procedure, forced 
tile right side into silence, and stood triumphant from an accusation which 
had been raised only to frighten him. 

They did not content tlieinselves by merely attacking single deputies, but 
they tried to subvert tlie assembly itself. The court intrigued against it; 
the right side pushed it to exaggeration. “ We love il» decrees, said the 
nblie Maury ; “ tee mvet have three or four more of them.” Hired libellers 
stood at its very gates, selling pamphlets to excite against it the suspicions 
of the people ; the ministers censured and opposed its march. Necker, al¬ 
ways hauntcul by tlie remembrance of his former ascendiuicy, addressed me¬ 
morials to tlie assembly, combating its decrees, and ofiering it his counsels. 
'J'his minister could not reconcile himself to a secondary part ; he did not 
want to follow the idans of the assembly, but to impose his own upon it. The 
times were clianged ; and finally, convinced or wearied by the ill success of 
his efiPorts, Necker retired, and traversed in obscurity the provinces through 
which, a short time before, be bad been carried in triumph—a good example 
of the uncertainty of popular favour. In revolutions, individuals are easily 
foigotten, because the people see much of them, and live fast. If tJiey 
would nut have the people ungrateful, they should never cease for an instant 
to serve them in their own way. 

On tlie other h.-uid, the noblesse, which had found a new subject of discon¬ 
tent in the abolition of titles, continued its counter-revolutionary attempts. 
As it failed in exciting the people to rebellion, since they, not being privi- 
le^d, found the new changes very advantageous, it tried another scheme, 
which appeared more certain—it left the realm, in order that it might after¬ 
wards re-enter it, after having engaged Europe in its quarrel. But while 
the emigration was organizing;—while it was seeking foreign enemies to 
fight the revolution, it continued to cherish discontent within the bosom of 
the country. The troops had been for some time canvassed by opposite par¬ 
ties, as has been already said. The now military code was favourable to the 
soldiera: the promotions were formerly given to the noblesse, it now gave them 
to mniority. The greater part of the officers were attached to the ancient 
rdgime, and they did not conceal their sentiments. Compelled to take the 
oath of fidelity to the nation, to the law, and to the King, which was become 
the common oath, some quitted the army, and thickened the ranks of emi¬ 
gration ; others sought to gain over the soldiers to tlieir party. General 


to perpetuate tlie 
departments. 

'I'he federation 
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Uotiilli^ was of this number: after having a long time refused the civic oath, 
he had at length taken it with this intention. He had under his command 
a cuasiderable number of troops ; he was near the frontier of the north, ac¬ 
tive, resolute, attached to the king, hn enemy of the revolution, such as it 
had now become, though a partisan of reform, which consequently made him 
suspected at Coblente. He kept his army apart from the citizens, to pre¬ 
serve it faithful and free from the spirit of insubordination which they com¬ 
municated to the troops; he knew, also, how to preserve, by a discreet con¬ 
duct, and by the ascendancy of a great character, the confidence and attach¬ 
ment oP the soldiers. It was not the same in other quarters ; the officers 
were the objects of general abuse,—they were accused of diminishing the 
pay, of rendering no account of the military ciiest ; opinion was also busy 
among them. These combined causes excited rebellion on the part of the 
soldiers: tliat of Nancy produced much alarm, and was almost the signal of 
a civil war. Three regiments—that j|^f Chateau-vieux, that of Maistre de¬ 
camp, and that of the king, rose against their commanders. Itouillc received 
orders to marcli upon them, which he did, at the head of the garrison and the 
national guards of Metz. After considerable resistiuice, he succeeded in re¬ 
ducing them. The assembly congratulated liim ; but Paris, which saw in 
the soldiers patriots, and in Bouille a conspirator, was roused into com¬ 
motion by the news. Mobs were formed, who demanded the impeachment 
of the ministers who had given Bouille orders to march against Nancy. La 
Fayette, however, succeeded in dissipating their discontents, assisted by tiie 
nsxembly, wliich, seeing itself between a counter-revolution and an anarchy, 
opposed' itself to both of them with as much sagacity ns courage. 

'I'lie aristocrats triumphed in the difficulties which embarrassed the na¬ 
tional assembly. According to them, the assembly must either make itself 
dependant on the multitude, or be deprived of its support ; and in either 
ciise the passage to the ancient regime appeared sufficiently short and easy. 
'J'he clergy aided them with all its efforts ; the sale of their jiruperty, which 
they had hindered as much as possible, was going on at prices even higlier 
tliiiii those which had been estimated. The people, delivered from titlies, 
and re-assured upon the subject of the national debt, were far from lending 
tlivmselves to the resentments of tlie bishops ; from the civil constitution of 
tlie clergy, tliey hud employed it in exciting a schism ; this decree of the 
assembly bad, as we have seen, touclied neither their discipline nor their 
■Tccd. 'J'he king sanctioned it; but tlie bisliops, who wished to conceal their 
iiKcrests under the mantle of religion, declared that it was an encroachment 
upon the spiritual power. 'I'he pope consulted upon this me.ihiire, wiiich 
Has purely political, had refused liis assent, notwithstanding the earnest re¬ 
quest of the king, and sustained by his encouragement the opjiositioii of the 
(•i-hops. These decided that they could not concur in tlie establishment of 
tlie eivil (^institution ; that those, who were to he suppressed, sliould jirotcst 
against this uiiiuinonical act, that every creation of a bishop, made witlioiit 
tlie consent of the pope, should be (Xinsidered null, and that the metropoli¬ 
tans should refuse institution to bishops noniinat(?d according to civic forms. 

In wishing to break this confederacy, the assembly strengthened it. If it 
bad abandoned the dissident priests to themselves, they would, notwithstand¬ 
ing tiieir efforts, have found no elements of a rel^ous war. But the assem¬ 
bly decreed that the priests siiould swear* to be faithful to the nation, the 
law, and the king, and to maintain the civil constitution of the clergy. The 
refusal of this oath was to lead to the appointing new incumbents to tbeir 
'ces or cures. The assembly hoped that tlifl high clergy from interest, and 
ibc inferior clergy, from ambition, would adopt this measure. The bi- 
'■bops, on the otiier hand, Wieved that all the ecclesiastics would follow 
iiieir example, and that by refusing to swear, they would leave the state 
without the forms of worship, and the people without priests. Tlie result 
disappointed the anticipations of both parties. The majority of the bishops 
and cur^a of the assembly refused the oath ; but some bishops, and many 
curates, took it. The non(x>nforming incumbents were ejected, and the 
slwtors nominated their sucs^sors, received (»nonical institution from 
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the bidiolM of Autiltt luiA Lide; but the deposed eeelesiasties refused to 
ubaodun their functions ; tbay declnred their succcaeon intruders; the su- 
orsments administered by them null; the Christians who were Wd enough 
to-adrnowledge them, excommunicatedf They did not quit their diocese; 
thw issued charges, they excited disobedience to the laws; and thus what 
had. been an aditir of interest, became first an affair of religion, and afterwards 
an affair of party. There was a double clergy, the one constitutional, the 
oUier refractory ; they had each their partisans, and treated each other ns 
rebels or heretics. Religion became, according to their passions and their 
interests, an instrument or an obstacle; and r^ien the priests became fana¬ 
tics, the rerolutionists became infidels. The people, who had not yet arrived 
at this malady of the higher classes, lost, in the towns esfiecially, the faitli 
of their forefathers, from the imprudence of those who placed it between tlie 
revolution and public worship. “ The bishops," said the Marquis de Fer- 
rieres, “ in whom we will suspect no b^ame, refused to make any arrsngp- 
“ ment; and by their culpable intrigues closed every avenue to reconciliation, 
sacrificing the Catholic religion to a foolisli infatuation, and an unworthy at- 
“ tachment to theif wealth.*^ 


The countenance of the people was sought by all parties ; they were con¬ 
ciliated as the sovereign of the time. Having tried to act u{H>n them througli 
the medium of religion, clubs, another medium at that time all-powerfiil. 
were put in operation. Clubs were, at this epoch, private unions, in which 
were discussed the measures of government, the affairs of the estate, and the 
decrees of the assembly : their deliberations had no authority, but they were 
not without influence. The first club had its origin with the Breton depu¬ 
ties, who met together to concert their proceedings. When the natiunid re¬ 
presentation was transferred from Versailles to Pariq, the Breton deputies, 
and those who thought with them, held their sittings in the ancient convent 
of the Jacobins, which gave its name to their union. It was at first omy a 
preparatory assembly ; but as every thing which exists extends itself, the 
Jacobin dob did not content itself with influencing the assembly, it became 
desirous of acting also upon the municipality and the multitude, and admitted, 
us associates, tlm members of the commune, and persons who were merely 
citizens. Its organization became more regular, its action more poworful; 
new societies were afiiUated in the ptovinces, and it raised by the side of 
legal power another power, which began by counselling, and ended by di¬ 
recting it. 

The club of Jacobins, in putting off its first philosimhic character, had been 
abandoned by a part of its founders. These established a club upon the ori¬ 
ginal plan, under the name of the club of Eighty-Nine. Si^yes, Chapelier, 
Im Fayette, La Kuchefoucauit, directed it, as Lameth and Barnave direct^ 
that of the Jacobins. Mirabeuu shared in the deliberations of both, and was 
equally Sought after by eaidi of them. These clubs, of which one 
its influence in the assembly, the other among the pemle, were attached to 
the'new order of thii^, though in different degrees. The aristocrats wished 
to attack the revolution with iu own arms; it raised royalist clubs, to op¬ 
pose them to the papular dubs. Tho first of them, established under the 
name of the ImparttalUts, soon fell to tlie groondy because it addressed it¬ 
self to the opinions of no party. Having re-apueai^ under the nstpe of the 
Mtnuo-eAie club, it had among its’members all those whose views it repre- 
^ntM. Wishing to gaimthe favour of the people, it made distributions of 
them ; but far from accepting them, the people considered tiiis 
establishment as a counter-rei^lutionary manceuvre ; it disturbed their ■ 
MttiiM, imd compelled them to cliange their place of meeting several times. 
FuiaUy, tbw club became the occasion of so much commotion, that the mu- 
•“wpn* antnority was oblig^ to put an end to it. 

'Tbv distrast of the multitude was now become extreme; the departure of 
the of tlw king, of which it exaggerated the importance, increaaed its 

iMuietuae, and ma^ it suppose that his own was in preparation. Their sus- 
^cloim^era not without foundation, and gave rise to a sort of commotion 
as which the counter-revolutionists Wislied to uv.iil themselves to carry off 
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the Ubm- threngh the detepoUiMtion and eddrasa of La 

Fayette. • While the multitude wete marchinf^ off to Vincennes to demcdish 
the tower> whidi, aoeordiog to their notion, coramumcated with .‘the 'iSiile- 
ries, and »as to serre for the eacdjpe of the king; more than aiz hundred 
persons, anued with spemrs and poniards, attackM the TuUeriee, for the pur- 

a of earryiair him off. La Fayette, who had gone to Vunennes at the 
of the national guard to disperse the moh, arrived in time to disarm 
the counter-revolutionists, after having quieted the popular assemblage,' 
iind regained, by his second expedition, the confidence wluoh he had lost by 
the fltst. 

This attempt increased mere than ever an apprehension, that Louis XVI. 
intended, if possible, to effect his escape. Thus, when he wish^ some time 
after to go to St. Cloud, he was prevented by the moh, and by his own 
guard, in spite of the efforts of La Fayette, who tned to make them res/iect 
the laws, and the liberty of the mcqiarch. The assembly, on its part, after 
liaving decreed the inviolability of the prince, after having related his 
constitutional piard, having asaigned the regency to the nearest male heir 
of the crown, declared that hia flight out of the realm would be a forfeiture. 
The increase of emigration, its declared objects, the menacing attitudes of 
the European cabinets, very naturally induced the apprehension that the 
king would adopt such a determination. 

It was then, for the first time, that the assembly wished to arrest the pro¬ 
gress of emigration by a decree; but such a decree was verv difficult to bo 
framed. If they should punish those who left the realm, they would violate 
the maxims of liberty consecrated in the declaration of rights ; if they should 
not put some restraints on emigration, they would expose France to peril, 
since the nobles were quitting it for a moment only to invade it. In the as- 
seifibly, besides those who were favourable to emigration, there were’ some 
who saw only the right, others who saw only the danger, and according to 
his manner of viewing the question, every one declared for or against the 
restraining law. Those who demanded the law, wished it to be mild ; but, 
at the moment, there was only one practicable, and the assembly recoiled 
before it. This law, upon the arbitrary designation of a committee of three 
inembers, was to pronounce the dvil death of the fugitive, and. the confisca¬ 
tion of hit^ property. “ The groans which are heard at the reading of this 
“ project," exclaimed Mirabeau, “ prove that this law is worthy of being 
“ placed in the code of Draco, and cannot be enrolled among the decrees of 
" the national aseembly of France. 1 declare that I should feel myself al>- 
“ solved from every oath of fidelity towards those who could be base'’enough 
“ to nominate a dictatorial commission. The popularity at which 1 aspire, 
" and which I have the honour to enjoy, is not a tottering reed; it is in the 
"earth that I wish to strike its roots, upon the boxes of justice and liberty." 
I'he external sitnation was nut then sufliciently alarming to demand such a 
measure of security and revolutionary defence. 

Mirabeau did not long enjoy a popularity of which he bdlieved himself so 
secure. This sitting washu latt; he ended in a few days a life worn out 
through excitement aafftoil. His death was a public calamity; all Paris as¬ 
sisted at his funeraL France was in mourning; and his remains were depo¬ 
sited In the burial-ground which was thencefor^ consecrated to the oexst 
the kamx op a obatetul country. He had no successor in power 
andpmiilarity, and for a long time the eyes of the assembly in all dufieult 
dnenasiona, were directed to the seat froiA which had been used to issue that 
“vereign word wMeh was to temrinate their debates. Mirabeau, after hav- 
this revolution l»y Iiis intrepidity in time of peril, Iw his powerful 
■ntellect rinre ita victory, died perhaps not nnseoaonwly for his fame, lie 
*^J^ffitBtijig vast designs; ho wished to reinforce the throne, und to con- 
joudate the revidution, two things very difficult at sudi a time. It is to be 
that the royal power, if he had rendered it independent, would have 
the revolution, or if he bad failed, that the revolution would have 
aboliidied the royal power. Perhaps it is impossible to adapt an aneientf 
te a new order of things; perhaps it is necessary that a revolution 
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diould be prolonged In order to become legitimate, and' tkiA the tiirone in 
recovering itaelf ahould acquire the novelty of other inatiHpbns. 

From the .Sth and 6th of October, lT8f), to the month ttF April, 1761, the, 
national asRembly completed the re-oiganmation of France ; the oourt aban- 
doned itself to small intrignv and projects of escape; the privUeged classes 
sought new means of power, those which they formerly possessed having 
been successively taken away. They seized every occasion of disorder which 
circutaistances furnished, to restore the ancient regime by the aid of anarchy. 
At the opening of the parliaments the noblesse protested against the “ Coin- 
“ nuttee of 'Vacationswhen the provinces were abolished it prot€hted 
against the orders; when the departments were formed, it tried new dec- 
tjons ; when the old writs expired, it required the dissolution of the assem¬ 
bly ; when the new military code was decreed, it provoked the defection of 
the sobers; finally, all these means of opposition failing to effect its de¬ 
signs, it emigrated, in order to excite Europe against the revolution. On 
the other hand, the clergy, discontented by the loss of their property, still 
more than by the ecclesiastical constitution, wished to destroy the new order 
by insurrections, and to produce insurrections by a schism. Thus it was 
that, during this epoch, the parties separated more and more, and that the 
two classes, the enemies of the revolution, prepared the elements of civil 
and of foreign war. 


LETTER XIX. 


T/u French Revolutiini continued.—Coalition of the European eoxtr'ts against 
it.—Flight of Lotiit XVI.,—his arrest and suspension.—Declaration tf 
Filnitz. — Termination-of the Constituent Assemblij. A. D. 1791. 

Tux French revolution changed the politics of Europe; it terminated the 
struggle of kings with each other, and began that of kings with the people. 
This last would not have occurred so soon, bad the sovereigns themse^es 
not provoked it. They wished to put down the revolution and they extended 
it; for in the contest it was sure to be triumphant. Europe then arrived at 
the end of the political system which had governed it. The existence of the 
different states, after having been in every thing internal under the feudal 
government, were now become in every thing external under the monarchical 
government. The first epoch had terminated abbut the same time for all 
the great nations of Europe. Then, the kings who bad been so long at war 
with their vassals because they were in contact with them, met on the bor¬ 
ders of their own states and warred against each other. As no domination 
could become universal, neither that of Charles V. nor that of Louis XIV. 
the weaker states always leaguing agaiust the more powerful; after various 
vicissitudes of superiority and alliance, a species of European equilibrium 
was established. 11 will not be useless to know what was its condition before 
the revolution, that we may better appreciate the events ^hat followed. 

Austria, England, and France, were the three great powqrs of Europe. 
Interest leagued together t^e two first agmnst the third. Austria dreaded 
France in the Belgic provinces, England feared her on the seas. The rivalry 
of power or commerce brought thorn frequently into contest; they endea¬ 
voured to humble or despoil each other. Spain, rinee its throne had been 
occupied by a prince of the house of Bourbon, had been allied with France 
aranat England. This was indeed a decayed power ; exiled into the corner 
of Ihe continent, depressed under the system of Philip IL, deprived by the 
fiunily-corap^ of the only enemy which could preserve it in a state of 
wholesome vigdance, it had preserved on the sea only a remnant of its former 
Buperiority. But France hM other pllies on all the quarters of Austria; in 
the north Sweden, in the east Poland and the Porte, in the south the Oer- 
manic circles, in the west Prussia, and in Italy, the kingdom of Kaplee. 
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Tlieae powers drsinHing the encroacfameots of Austria, were the natural allies 
of Prance. Fiitf^nt, placed between the two, was sometimes fur the. one, 
sometimes for other: the cabinet of Turin resembled an adventurer, 
who lets out his services according to circumstances. Holland was allied to 
England or France, as the party of the stadtholder or that of the people 
prevailed in the republic. The Swiss were neutral. 

Two powers had sprung up in the north, of which the one, Prussia, enter¬ 
ing into this equilibrium, deranged it by the preponderance it had acquired, 
and of which, the other, Russia, was on account of its recent establishment 
entirely out of the European relations. Prussia had been diangetd from a 
simple electorate to a kingdom by Frederic William, who had given it an 
army, and by his son Frederic the Great, whose talents had so greatly, ag¬ 
grandized its power. Russia, placed in the third line, began to overflow 
upon Europe, and to derai^ its equilibrium. It had invaded Poland, it 
menaced the Porte, and as its only means of action were conquest, it medi¬ 
tated also the occupation of Turkty. 

Such was the state of Europe when the French revolution began. The 
potentates who hitherto had no enemy but themselves, suddenly encountered 
in this event a common antagonist. The ancient relations of war or idli- 
ance, already deranged during the seven years’ war, then ceased entirely : 
Sweden re-united itself to Russia, and Prussia to Austria. There were only 
kings on one side, and a people on the other, until the latter were joined, by 
those whom its example or the faults of the princes gave it for auxiliaries. 
A general coalition was soon’formed against the Frentm revolution: Austria 
entered into it in the hope of aggrandizement; England from a dread of 
infection from republican prindpTes; Prussia, to strengthen absolute power 
which was menaced, and to find employment for her army; the circles of 
Germany to regain for some of their members the feudal rights of which the 
abolition of the feudal rdgime had deprived them in Alsace ; tlie king of 
Sweden, who was created the champion of arbitrary power tliat he m^ht 
re-establish it in France as he had already done in his own country ; Russia 
that she might effect without trouble the partition of Poland, while Europe 
was occupied elsewhere ; finally, all the sovereigns of the house of Bourbon, 
from regard to their own power or from family attachments, 'i'he emigrants 
encouraged them in these projects, and incited them to the invasion. Ac¬ 
cording to them, France was without an army, or at least without leaders, 
without money, abandoned to disorder, weary of the assembly, attached to 
the ancient r^pme, and without either means or desire to defend itself. 
'X'hey came in numbers to take part in this easy campaign, and they formed 
themselves into an organized coins, under the prince of Condc, at Worms, 
and under the count d^\rtuis, at Coblentz. 

The count d'Artois especially accelerated the determinations of the cabi¬ 
nets ; the emperor lieopold was in Italy ; he passed over to him, accompa¬ 
nied by Calonne, who was his minister, and the count Alphonse de Durfort, 
who had been bis agent at the court of the Tuileries, and who had reimrted 
to him the authority of the king that he sltould treat with Leopold. The 
conference was held at Mantua, and the count de Durfort went to Louis 
XVI. to carry, in the name of the emperor, a secret declaration, by which 
the approaching aid of the coalition was anmunced to him. Austria was to 
march thirty-five thousand men upon the frontier of Flanders, the Circles 
fifteen thousand upon Alsace, the Swiss fifteen*thou8and upon the frontier of 
the Lyonese, the king of Sardinia fifteqp thousand upon that of Daupbiiiy. 
Spain was to increase its army of Catalonia to twenty thousand ; I^ssia 
was wdl disposed toward the coalition ; the king of England was to make a 
part of it as elector of Hanover. All these troops were to be put in motion 
at the same time, about the end of July. The house of Bourbon were then 
to make a protest, the powers to publiw a manifesto, but up to that monmnt 
it was important to keep this design secret, to avoid all partial insurrection, 
and not to make a^ attempt at escape. Such were the contents of this 
famous declaratiim of Mantua, of the SOth of May, 1791. 

Louis XV I. whether he was unwilling to place himself at the mercy of 
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foreifrneni, or whether he dreaded the aaoendant u'hiidi the eount d’Axtais, 
if he dbould retara at the head of a victerioits «]iiijp:atian, arould take in ithe 
l[^vernment which he would hare establiidied, chose tether to restore the 
moBSi^y b]r his own efforts. He had in g e n eral BuuiUd a partisan devot^ 
and actire, w^ equ^y condemned the emigration and the assembly, and 
who promised him a refuge and a support in his army. For some time a 
secret correspondence had been carried on between him and the kii^ ; Bouille 
prepared erery thing for his reception. Under the pretext cd' a movement 
of the enemy's troops on the frontier, he estabiislied a camp at Montmddy; 
he placed detachments upon the route the king was to follow, to serve ea an 
escort; and, os he must have a motive for these dispositions, he pretended 
that they were for protecting the military chest destined for the payment of 
the army. 

The royal family on its part kept all the preparataons for departure in 
profound secrecy ; tew parsons were acquasnted with them, no circumstance 
betr.iyed them. Louis XVI. and his queen, on the contrary, did every thing 
to remove suspicion, and on the 20th of June, in the night, at the moment 
hxed for departure, they quitted the chateau, one by one in disguise. They 
osca|)ed the vigilance of the guards, and met each other upon the boulevard, 
where a carriage was waiting for them, and instantly started on the road for 
ChUons and Montmddy. 

In the morning, at the news of this escape, Paris was seized with stupor ; 
presently indignation followed, groups of people began to form, and the 
tumtilt went on increasing. Those who had nOt prevented the flight were 
accused of having favoured it; distrust smued neither La Fayette nor Bailly. 
They saw in this event the invasion of France, the triumph of the emigre* 
tion, the return of the ancient r^me, or rather a long civil war. But the 
discrotion of the assembly soon restored calmness and security to tlie public 
mind. It took all the measures necessary to meet an emergency so pressing. 
A meeting being instantly held, it summoned to its bar the ministers a;M 
the authorities ; calmed tne i^ple by a proclamation ; took precautions tw 
maintain the public tranquillity ; assumed the executive power; ohatged 
the minister of foreign aifoirs, Montmorin, to make known to the powers of 
Europe' its ]>aciflc intentions; sent oomraissaries to the trocqn, to aaeura 
itself of their fidelity, and to receive their oath no longer in the name of the 
king, but in its own. Finally, it issued orders to tim depmtments for the 
arrest of all who should be leaving the realm. “ Thus m less than four 
" hours," said the marquis de Femeres, “ the assembly saw itself invested 
“ with all the powers : the government went on, the pubUc tranquillity ex- 
“ perienced not the unaUest shock, and Paris and hranoe learned by tkia 
“ experience, so dangerous 'to royalty, that in almost all cases the monarch 
“ is a stranger to the government which is administm'ed in bis name." 

Meanwhifo Louis XVI. and his queen were arriving at the termination of 
their journey. 'Phe success of the first part of the journey, and the distanoe 
from Paris, rendered the king less reserved and more confident; he had the 
imprudence to show himself, and was recognised and arrested at Varenne^ 
In an instant idl the nation^ guards were on foot, the officers of the detach¬ 
ments posted by Bouille wished in vain to deliver the king, the drago«^ and 
the hussars feared or refused to second them. Bouilld, apprized of this fatal 
accident, hastened thither himself, at the head of a regment of cava^. But 
it was too late j when he arrived at Varennes the king had left Ui several 
hours s his squadrons were fotiguod and refused to proceed any farther, the 
natioiw guards were every where in arms, and after the bad success of his 
enterprise, he bsd no alternative but to quit the army and France. 

The assembly on learning the arrest of the king, sent as commissaries to 
be in attendance on his person three of its members, Petion, Latour-Mau- 
bourg, and Barnave ; they joined the royal family at Bpernay, and returned 
with them. It wasduring this journey that Barnave, touched by thagoodsence 
of Louis XVI., the attentive and conraliating manners of Marie Antoinette, 
and the humiliated condition of idl the royal family, testified for his sove¬ 
reign the most lively interest, and gave him from that day his counsel and 
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bis support. This MsetnblsKa, on arriving at Paris, traversed an immense 
multitude, which raised no erf of approbation or discontent, but observed a 
long, reiHoachful sUeiioe. 

The king was provisionalljr suapeilded ; a guard was appointed for him as 
well as the queen ; comnusnuies wem nominated to inteirogate him. All 
parties were in commotion ; some sriahed to maintain him on his throne, in 
spite of his attempted flight; others pretended that he had abdicated, by 
condemning in a manifesto addressed to the French on his departure, both 
the revolution and the acts that emanated from him during this epoch, which 
be ha<P called a period of captivity. 

'Ihe republican party now bemn to appear. Hitherto it had been de¬ 
pendant or concealM, because it had no substantive existence, or no pretext 
for manifesting itself. The struggle which had begun at first between the 
assembly and the court, then between the constitutionalists and the aristo¬ 
crats, and lastly among the constitutionalists themselves, now commenced 
between the constitutionalists and the republicans. Such is in times of re¬ 
volution the inevitable march of events. The partisans of the order of 
tilings newly established then united themselves, renouncing the differences 
whi^ were not without inconvenience even when the assembly was all-pow¬ 
erful, and which became periloas, at the moment when the emigration 
threatened it on one side, and the multitude on the other. Miralxteu was 
no more ; but the centre upon which this great man relied, and which con¬ 
stituted the least ambitious portion of the assembly, and the most attached 
to principles, might in uniting under the Lameths, establish Louis XVI. and 
the constitutional assembly, and resist the excesses of the people. 

This alliance was effects: the Lameths had a secret understanding with 
d Andrd and the principal members of the centre, conferred with the court, 
and opened the dub of FeuUlants, to oppose to ihat of the Jacobins. The 
Jacobms could not be without leaders ; they had combated under Mirabean 
against Mounier, under the Lamethe agaiust Mirabeau, under Pvtion and 
llobereierre they foufdit against the Lameths. The party that wished a 
second revolution had constantly supported the extreme partisans of the re¬ 
volution already accomplished, because it was thus hastening the struggle 
they wished for, and the victory they hope^ At this epoch, from being sub¬ 
ordinate it became independent ; it struggled no longer for others and the 
opinionB of othera, but ter itself and under ita own banner. The court, by 
its multiplied faults, by its imprudent machinations, and in the last place, by 
tiie flight of the monarch, had given it an opportunity to avow its objects, 
and the Lameths in abandoning it had left it to its true leaders. 

The Lameths experienced in their turn the reproaches of the multitude^ 
whidi saw only their allianoe with the court, without examining its oonditions. 
But supported by all the oonstitutionaliste, they were the stronsmt party in 
the assembly, aim it was important to them to re-establish the Icing as soon 
as possible, in order to put an end to a dangerous controversy ; for the re- 

f iublican party were authorized to demand the forfeiture of the crown so. 
ong as the suspansion should continue. The commiaaariea charged witli 
intemagating Louis XVI. dictated to him themselves a declaration, wliich 
they presented in his name to the sarembiy, and which soothed the irritation 
excited by his flight. The reporter declared ih the name of the seven com¬ 
mittees, charged with the examination of this great question, that there were 
no gremnds ter placing Louis XVI. in judgment, nor to pronounce the for- 
feiture against mm. ftie discussion whi«^ followed this report was loi^ and 
ammated ; the efforts of the republican party, in spite of their obstinwy, 
failed. The greater part of tfaw oretora spedee ; thw wanted a dspmition, 
or e regenOT, whi^ was an approximation to it. Barnave, after Mviw 
somhated oU their suggestions, mided his harangue with those remaiicablo 
words 1 ** Regenerators the empire, pursue your course without deviation. 

“ Yen have Mown that you had the courage to destroy the abuses of power, 

“ yon have shown that you could replace ^hem by wise and h^py m^tu- 
“ tions ; prove that you have the saipicity to pratect and maintam tbmn. 

“ The nation s alteut to exhibit a grand proof of force and courage ; it hoe 
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" aolemnly produced, and a spontaneous movement, every thing which it 
*' cm oppose to the attacks with which we are menaced. Continue the 
*' same precautions, that our limits, our frontiers, may be powerfully de- 
*' fended. But at the moment we are^manifesting our power, let Us ^so 
" prove our moderation; let us offer peace to the world, disquieted by the 
" events which are passii^ among us ; let us present an occasion of triumph 
*' to those who in loreign lands have taken an interest in our revolution ! 
“ Th'ey crv out to us from all places: ' You have been powerful; be wise, 
" ' be moderate; that wiil be the crown of your glory ; it is thus that you 
“ ' will show that in all varieties of circumstances, you know how to dknploy 
" ' talents, various means, and all the virtues.'" 

The assembly concurred in the sentiments of Barnave. But in order to 
calm the people, and to provide for the future security of France, it decreeil 
that the king shouid ipso facto abdicate the crown, if he retracted his oath 
to the constUution after having token, it, if he shouid put himself at the 
head of an army to make war on the nation, or should suffer any one to do 
it in his name ; that then, becoming a simple citizen again, he should cease 
to bo inviolable, and be subject to accusation for acts subsequent to his abdi¬ 
cation. 

On the day that this decree was adopted by tlie people, the leaders of the 
republican party excited the multitude to resistance. But the place of the 
sittings was surrounded by the national guard, and the assembly could nei¬ 
ther be invaded nor intimidated. The agitators, unable to prevent the de¬ 
cree, roused the people against it. They drew up a petition, in which they 
denied the competency of the assembly, appealed from it to the sovereignty 
of the people, considered Louis XVI. as a private citizen, since he had flecf, 
and demanded a substitute for him. This petition, drawn up by Brissot, 
author of the Patriate Praneais, and president of the committee of investi¬ 
gation of the city of Paris, was corried to the Champ-de-Mars, and placed 
upon the altar ot the country : an immense multitude come to sign it. The 
assembly apprized of this, summoned the municipality to its bar, and en¬ 
joined it to wateh over the public tranquillity. La Fayette marcdi^ aj^^nst 
this mob, and succeeded in dispersing it the first time without the emtsion 
of blood. The municipal officors posted themselves at the Invalids; but 
on the same day the multitude returned in greater numbers, and with more 
resolute determination ; Danton and Camille Desmoulins harangued it, even 
fWim the altar of the country. Two invalids, whom they took for spies, were 
massacred, and their heads placed on pikes. 'Phe insurrection become 
alarming ; La Fayette returned again to the Champ-de-Mars at the head of 
twelve hundred national guards. Bailly accompanied him, and coused the 
red flag to ^ unfurled ; he then addressed to the multitude the summons 
required by law, but they reiiised to retire, denying his authority, and ex¬ 
claiming, Doten with the red flag ! and assaili^ the national guard with 
stones. La Fayette ordered his men to fire, but into the air ; the multitude 
was not intimidated, but recommenced its attaede; then La Fayette, com¬ 
pelled by the obstinacy of the insurants, ordered a second disohaim, but it 
was real and d^ructive. The miUtitude, struck with terror, fled, leaving 
numbers dead upon the Field of Federation. The disturbance coaa^, order 
was re-established, but blood had flowed, and the people never pardoned 
either La Fayette or Bailly the hard necessity to which it had driven them. 
This was a real struggle, m whicdi the repubUcon party, which was nrither 
suflScneutly strong nor snfficnently.simported, was defeat^ by the constitu¬ 
tional party. This attempt of the Chomp-cle-Mani was the prelude of the 
popular movements which came to a head on the 10th of August. 

While this was passing in the assembly and in Paris, the emigrants, whom 
the flight of Ijouis XVI. had filled with hope, were seized srith cwnstemation 
on his arrest. Monsieur, who had escaped at the same time as hia brother, 
and who bad been more fortunate than he, arrived alone at Biussela with 
the powers and title of regent. *The emigi^ts thought then no longer but 
of the nssiBtancc of Europe ; the ofiScers quitteni their cmlours ;- two hundred 
and ei^ty-six members of the assembly protested against its deewees,' in 
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order to Intimate the iavasioa; Bouillc wrote a menacing letter, in the 
abeurd hope of intimidating the assembly, and at the same time to charge 
liimself with the sole responsibilitv of his escape ; finally the emperor, the 
king of Prussia, and the count dVkrtois, met at Pilnitz, where they con¬ 
cluded the famous treatjr of the 27th of July, which prepared for the inva¬ 
sion of France, and which, instead of ameliorating the condition of Louis 
XVI. would have compromised it, if the unbending wisdom of the assembly 
had not pursued its designs in spite of the menaces of the multitude and o‘f 
Europe. 

In the declaration of Pilnitz, the sovereigns considered the cause of Louis 
XVI. as their own ; they required that he should be free to go wherever ho 
pleased, that is, to join their standard ; that he should be re-placed on his 
throne, that the assembty should be dissolved, that the princes of the empire 
having possessions in Alsace, should be re-established in their feudal rif^ts. 
In case of refusal they menaced France with a war, in which idl the powers 
would concur who had guaranteed the French monarchy. This declaration 
far from discouraging only irritated the assembly and the people ; they de¬ 
manded by what right the princes of Europe interfered in their government; 
by what right they gave orders to a great people, and imposed conditions 
upon it ; and since the sovereigns appealed from them to force, they pre¬ 
pared themselves for resistance. The frontiers were put in a state of de¬ 
fence, a hundred thousand of the national guards were levied, and they 
waited with assurance the attacks of the enemy, well convinced that the 
French people would be invincible, animated by the spirit of the revolution, 
and within their own frontiers. 

Meanwhile the assembly was approaching the termination of its labours ; 
the civil relations, the public contributions, the nature of crimes, their mode 
of prosecution, the means for their amendment, and their penalties, had 
been as wisely regulated ns the general and constitutional regulations. 
Equality had been introduced into inheritance, the tuxes, and punishments ; 
it remained only to unite all the constitutional decrees into one body, in 
order to present them for the accept-ance of the king. The assembly began 
to be wear}' of its labours, and its divisions ; the people itself, which in 
France soon gets tired of any thing that continues long, desired a new na¬ 
tional representation ; the convocation of the electoral cimeges was appointed 
for the 2jth of September. Unfortunately, the members of the existing 
assembly could not make a part of that which was to follow ; they had de¬ 
creed this before the flight to Vareniics. On this important question, the 
disinterestedness of some, the rivalship of others, the projects of anarchy on 
the part of the aristocrats, and of domination on the part of the republicans, 
had hurried away the assembly. In vain Duport had said : “ Since we are 
“ glutted with principles, how is it that we are not advised that stability is 
“ also a principle of ^vemment ? Shall we expose tlie French nation, whose 
“ temper is fickle and headstrong, to a new revolution every two years in 
“ laws and opinions." This was what the privileged class and the Jacobins 
wished, though with diflerent ol^octs. In all similar questions the assembly 
either erred or was overcome. When it debated concerning the ministry, it 
decided, contrary to the opinion of Mirabeau, that no deputy^ could be a nu- 
nister; when it debated on the re-election, the assembly decided against its 
own members that they could not bo re-elected ; it was in the same spirit 
that it interdicted them from accepting for four years any appointment con¬ 
ferred by the prince. This mania of disipterestednem went so far as to in¬ 
duce La Fayette to lay down the command of the national guwd, and Bailly 
the mayoralty. Thus this remarkable epoch ended entirely with the consti¬ 
tuent, and notiling remained of it under the legislative. 

The collection the constitutional decrees into a single body suggested the 
idea of revising Aem ; but this attempt at revision excited extreme discon¬ 
tent and ended in disappointment ; it would not do by an after-stroke to 
render the constitution more aristocratic, from a fear lert the people wished 
to make it more popular. In order to check the sovereignty of the ration, 
and at the same time not to disavow it, the assembly declared that Franca 
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had the right of reviewing its oonetitiition, but that it wonld be prudent not 
to uee that r^ht for thirty yean. 

The constitutional act was presented to the Idng by rixty deputies : the 
suspension wu removed: Louis XVI. resumed the exercise of his power: and 
the ^oard which the law had given him, was under his command. Restored 
to hu fre^m, the constitution was submitted to him. After several davs 
examination: “I ac^pt the constitution/'he wrote to the assembly: *‘1 
“ pledge myself to maintaia it from every danger within, to defend it wminst 
" every attack from without, and to procure it to be executed by every means 
" which it puta in my power. I declare that, instructed by the adherence 
* L mmoritjr of the people gives to the constitution, I renounce 

at the conuluuon the objections I nad made during its progress; and that 
Ming responsible only to the nation, no other, when I thus renounce them 
has the right to make any complaint." 

This letter excited the most vivid applause. La Fayette demanded and 
obtamed a decree for an amnesty in favour of all who had been prosecuted 
tor uie departure of the km^, or for offences relative to the revolution. On 
the followmg morning the king came in person to accept the constitution in 
the assembly ; the mob followed him with its acclamations ; he was received 
with enthusiasm by the deputies and the tribunes, and this day he obuined 
Mew the confidence and the affection of the people. Finally, the 29th of 
September was appointed for the dissolution of the assembly; the king was 
pr^i^ at its sitting: bis speech was frequently interrupted with plaudits ■ 
Md when he said, “ For you, gentlemen, who in a long and laborious caree^ 
have manifest^ an mdefatigable zeal, there still remains a duty to fulfil 
„ ever the surface of this empire ; it is to ex- 

« fellow-citizens the true meaning of the laws you have made 

„ . tc recall to them those who disavow them, to purify, to unite all 

opinmna by the example you wiU give them of the love of order and of sub- 
miasiM to the laws. "Yes, yes 1 re-echoed with one voice aU the depn- 
* ^ »t that you will be the interpreters of my sentiments to 

your fellow-citizens. —"Ves, yes!"—“TeU it faithfully to all, that the 
« f"? ^ways be their first and most faithful friend ; that he has need 
by them; that he knows how to be happy only with them 
and by them ; the hope of contributing to their prosperity will sustain rov 

of having succeeded w&l be my most sweet 
rewa^. It is the harangue of a Henry IV.," said a voice; and Louis 
oewted in the midst of the most brilliant testimonies of affection. 

« ajiowerful voice addressing himself to the people^ 

«?i• kS”®**"declares that Us missioA is acem- 
terminates at this moment its sittings." Thus ended 
tnw first and glorious assembly of the nation ; it was courageous, eniiirhtened 
just, and had Mly one passion, that of the law. It^^mplishetf in ^o 
years, by its efforts and by an unwearied perseverance, the greatest reviriu- 
tion which n single generation of mankind ever witnessed. In the midst of 
ito labours it put ^iwn despotism and anarchy, by defeating the intrigues of 
the anstoeraoy and maintaining the subordination of the people. Its single 

conduct of the revolution toUose who^ad 
e^ted it; it divested itself’of poi^er like those legislators antiquity, 
ho exiled themselves from their country after having given it n eonstitu- 
aasembly did bot apply itself to the eonsiAdation rf the work 
^ which required only to be completed 

was founded on principles whidb suited the ideas 
^^’st that i was tiie work of the middle 

fr^iav. ”®®* know, the prevailing force 

I "P®“ institutions: but when ft bdei^toan 

*1 “ ; to certain persons it is a privUege; to aO it is a 

*5**t®^*® a" society as it is ^ ori^n. France had 

psssed through the feudal system, wbidh 
e aristoeratic institution, and throng absolute power, wm^^ras the 
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monarchic instifution. Equalitv was consecrated among the citizens, and 
delegation was recognised as the constitutional mode of exercising their 
|iower: such were, under the newwr^gime, the condition of the people and 
the form of the government. • 

Jo this constitution the people was the source of all power, but it exer¬ 
cised none; it ^ oidy the primary election, and its members were cliosen 
by men taken from we most intelligent ]mrtion of the community. This 
compos^ the assembly, the tribunals, the administrations, the municipalities 
the militias, and possessed thus all the force and all the powers of the state 
It was, therefore, ^one proper to exercise them, since it alone had the intel¬ 
ligence necessary for the conduct of the government. The people was not 
yet sufficiently advanced to take a share of the power ; it was only by acci¬ 
dent and transiently that power fell into its hands; it received the civic 
education, and accustomed itself to government in the primary assemblies, 
.according to the true object of socidty, which is not to give its advantages as 
a patrimony to a class, but to make all participate in them as soon w tfaev 
are capable of acquiring them. This wafthe principal character of the re¬ 
volution of 1T91. In proportion as any one became fit to possess the right, 
he was admitted to it; the constitution enlarged its frame with the progress 
of civilization, which every day called a greater number of men to the ad¬ 
ministration of the state. It is thus that it established the true equality, of 
which the real character is admissibility, as that of inequality is exclusion. 
In rendering power moveable by election, it made a public magistracy of it; 
while aristocratic pri%’ilege, by rendering it hereditary, made it a privatcl 
property. 

The constitution of 1791 established homogeneous powers, which recipro¬ 
cally corresponded, without interfering with each other; nevci^eleas, it 
must be adinitted that the royal authority was too subordinate to the popular 
power. It never happens otherwise ; sovereignty, from whatever quarter it 
comes, when it limits itself always establishes but a feeble counterpoise. A 
wnstituent assembly weakens the royal power ; a legislating king restrains 
the prerogatives of an assembly. 

This constitution was, nevertheless, less democratic than that of the United 
SUtes, which has been found practicable notwithstanding the extent of the 
t^tory, and this proves that it is not the form of institutions, but rather 
the assent which they obtain, or the disagreement they excite which permits 
or prevents their establishment. In a new country, after a revolution of 
independence, as in America, every constitution is imssible; there is only 
one hostile party, the mother-country, and when it is vanquished the struggle 
ceases, because defeat is followed by expulsion. It is not the same with so¬ 
cial revolutiona among a people which has had a long existence. Changea 
attack mterests, interests form parties, parties enter on a struggle ; and the 
more victory spreads, the more resentments increase: this happened to 
France. The work of the assembly perished less from its defects tnan from 
the blows of faction. Placed between the aristocracy and the multitude, it 
was attacked by one party and usurped by the other. This latter would not 
™ve become sovereign, if civil war and the foreign coalition had not requiied 
ita intervention and its aid. To defend the eountty, it was necessary that 

jP>vernment should be in its hands*; then it mams its revolution, as the 
■mddle class had dona before. It bad its 16th oPJuly, which was the 10th of 
Augi^ ; ite constituent, wUch was the qpnvention ; its government, whidi 
was the committee of public safety; but, as we shall see, without the emi- 
Htutioa, it never wouldhave been master of the republic. 
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The French Revolution continued —Rational Legielative Aeeemhlp.—State of 
Parties.—The emigration and the refraetory Clergy.—War deciaredagaintt 
the house of Austria, 179S. 


The new agsenibly commenced its sittings on the first of OctoWr, 1791, and 
St once declared itself the National Legislative A ssembly. From tlio mo¬ 
ment of its opening, it had occasion to shew its attachment to the actual 
order of things, as well as its respect for the founders of French liberty. 
The book of the constitution was solemnly presented to the new body by the 
archivist Camus, at the head of twelve of the oldest members of the national 
representation. The assembly stood uncovered while its members received 
the constitutional act, and vowed by its contents, amidst the applauses of 
the crowd which occupied the tribunes, to live freemen, or to die. The as¬ 
sembly next voted thanks to the members of the constituent assembly, and 
forthwith commenced its labours. 

But its first relations with the king did not Mssess the same character of 
union or confidence. The court, which undoubtedly hoped to regain under 
the legislative, the ascendancy which it had lost under the constituent assem¬ 
bly, was not sufficiently cautious in the management of a popular assembly 
which was restless and jealous of its rights, and which passed at that time 
for the highest in the state. The assembly sent a deputation of sixty mem¬ 
bers to the king, to announce that it was constituted. The king did not 
receive them in person, but directed the minister of justice, that he could 
not give them an audience till the following day at noon. A dismissal so 
unceremonious as this, and the communication oetween the sovereign and 
the national representatives, thus rendered indirect by the intervention of a 
minister, deeply wounded the deputation. Accordin^y when it was ushered 
into the presence of Louis XVI., Ducastel, who was president of the depu¬ 
tation, addressed him thus laconically: “ Sire, the national lemslative as- 
" sambly is definitely constituted, and it has appointed us to imorm you of 

this." Louis XVl. replied in a still colder tone ; " I cannot attend your 
*' assembly before Friday." This conduct of the court towards the assembly 
was very imudicious, and ill calculated to conciliate towards it the affection 
of the popular party. 

The assembly approved of the manner in which the president of the depu¬ 
tation had expressed himself, and veiy speedily allowed itself an act of re¬ 
prisal. The ceremonial with which tfie king was to be received by the as¬ 
sembly was founded upon precedi^ regulations. An arm-chair, after the 
fashion of a throne, was reserved for him : he was addressed by the titles of 
sire and magesty, and the deputies, who stood up uncovered on his entrance, 
sat down, put on their hats, and rose up again, following with dtference all 
the movements of the king. .Some violent and turbulent q>irits thought 
these condescensions unworthy of >a sovereign assembly. The deputy 
Grangeneuve moved that the word's sire and ms;«st|r should be replaced by 
Ae higher and more constitutional tide of king of^e French. Couthon 
^ent even farther, and pit^sed tc^ve the king a sim^e arm-chidr, exactly 
similar to that of the presiuent. Inese demands excited. Sbme slight signs 
of disapprobation on the part of several members, but the majortty eagerly' 
joined m them. ” I trust," said Guadet, ** that the FVenen nation will 
" always regard with far higher veneration, the nmple arm-chair on which 
'* sits the_ presidents of the r^resentatives of the people, than the gilded 
*' seat which supports the chief of the executive power. I shall say nothing 
'* gentlemen, of the titles of sire and majesty. I am only aston^ed that 
** the national assembly should ever bare hesitated as to whether it should 
" preserve tbem. The word sire signifies seigneur: it belonged to the feudal 
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“ government, FWch no longer exiata. Aa to that of majttty, it ought only 
“ to be employed in speaking of God or of the people." ' 

The previduB questi<« was called for, but feebly: these proposi- 

tiona were put to the vote, and adapted b;y a considerable majority. Never¬ 
theless, as Buch a decree appeared hostUe, the constitutional opinion was 
against it, and blamed so rigOFOtts an application of its principles. The day 
following, those who had called for the previous question, dgmnn/iori the 
abandonment of the resolutions of the previous sitting. A report spread at 
the same time that the king would refuse to be present at any meeting of 
the iftsembly, if the decree was kept in force, and it was accordingly annulled. 
These little disputes between two powers who mutually dreaded the usurpa¬ 
tions, the pride, and the ill-will of each other, ended here for the present. 
All recollection of them was entirely efhced bythe appearance of Loim XVI. 
among the legislative body, by which he was received with the highest re- 
spect and the most lively enthusiasm. 

His discourse chiefly tended to tile pacification of parties in general. He 
pointed out to the assembly the points which demanded its attention, the 
finances, the civil laws,'commerce, industry, and the consolidation of the new 
form of government: he promised to employ all his endeavours to recall the 
anny to order and discipline, to put the realm in a state of defence, and to 
pve such favourable ideM of the French revolution, as would tend to conci¬ 
liate the favourable opinion of Europe. He added the following words which, 
were loudly applauded ; “ Gentlemen, in order that your important labours 
" and your seal should produce all the good which may be naturally expected 
“ from them, there ought ever to exist between the lemslative body and the 
" monarch, a constant harmony, and an unalterable confidence. The enemies 
of our common repose will be but too ready to seek to disunite us ; but let 
the love of our country bind us together, and the interest of the public 
" reoder ub inseparable I Thus will tne power of tbe nation be enabmd to 
“ exert itself without opposition; the administration be no longer tormented 
“by visionary terrors; the property and the belief of all shall be equally 
“ protected, and none shall have any longer a pretext for deserting a land 
“ where ^e laws shall be in force, and where the rights of all shall be re- 
" spected. Unfortunately there were two classes separate from the revolu¬ 
tion, which refused to combine with it, and whose efforts in the interior of 
France and in Europe generally, prevented the fulfilment of these words of 
Mace and wisdom. Wherever there are aiy parties displaced in a state, 
there must always be a struggle ; and they force their opponents to adopt 
■gainst them measures of hostility. Thus the internal troubles excited by 
the priests who had not taken the oaths, the warlike meeting of the emi¬ 
grants, and the preparations for the coalition, soon carried the legislative 
farther t han tbe con^tution allowed, or than the assembly itself contem¬ 
plated. ^ 

The composition of this assembly was wholly popular. All ideas having 
been turned to the revolution, neither the court, the nobles, nor the clergy, 
exercised any influence over the elections. There were not in that assemUy, 

M in the preceding, any partisans of absolute power or peculiar privileges. 
Xne two tactions of the Imt who had s^arated towards the conclusion of tbe 
^^^tuent, still formed part of the assembly, but they were greatly dimi- 
hisbed both in numbers and in power.* The popular minority of the other 
■asemhly became tite-tof^ority of this. The regulation whid forbade the 
“taction of oonsUtuants aheady chosen, t^e necessity which they were under 
or seleetiiig thrir deputies from among those who had reuderea themselves 
taost remiMtable their conduct and rainions, and. above all the active in- 
*‘“*“0* of the elube, led to this result. Opinions and parties soon discovered 
themselves. There were a rif^t, a centre, and a left as in the constituent. 
Out possessing a character altogether different. 

, ^ '“^ch was composed of firm and decided constitutionalists, formed, 

the FeuiUant party. Ito principal organs were Dumas, Ramond, Vaublanc, 
ttaiignot, foe. Jt had some relations with the court through Barnave, DU'< 
port, and Alexander Lameth, who were its former leaders ; but their counsels 
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wet* lamly followed by Louis XVI., who almndoned himself.with more con¬ 
fidence to the guidance of those who were about him. It relied for support 
withcrat doors on the dob of the Fenillante^^d on the middle clnsees. ^e 
national guard, the army, the directory ef die department, and in general, 
all the constituted authorities, were favourable to this faction. But it nu 
longer was the ruling party in the assembly, and it speedily lost a post equally 
essential, that of the munidpality, which was occupied by its antagonists of 
the left. . 

These formed the party called the Girondists, who served in the revolution 
as a connecting link Mtween the middling and tiie lower dasses. This party 
at that time entertained no levelling pixt^cts: but it was inclined to support 
the revolution by all means, in distinction from the constitutionalists, who 
proposed to support it only according to law. At the head of this faction 
were the brilli^t orators of the department of the Gironde, from which it 
drew its name, Vergniaud, Guadet, Gensonnd, and the proven^al Isnard, 
whose doquence was still more glowingf'than theirs. Its principal leader 
was Brissot, who had been a member of the municip^ty of Faris during the 
pteoeding session, and who now bdonged to the assembly. The opinions of 
Brissot, who wished for a complete reform, his great activity of mind, which 
exerted itself by turns in the journal called The Patriot, in the rostrum of 
the assembly, and at the dub of the Jacobins, and his accurate and extensive 
acquaintance with the situation of foreign powers, combined to give him 
great influence at a moment when France was divided between the strife of 
parties, and a war aranst Europe. Condorcet's influence was of another 
description: he oweu his ascendancy to the profoundness of his views and 
his strong powers of reason, which raised him to something like the rank 
of Sieyes in this second reiflilutionary generation. Fetion, the character of 
whose mind was calm and dedded, was the man of action of the party. His 
tranquil air, his flowing eloquence, and his acquaintam^ with the moods of 
the people, speedily rused him to the munidpal msg^ltracy, which Bailly 
had exercised on behalf of the middling classes. 

The left side had in the assembiy the heads of a faction which went be¬ 
yond the main party in opinion, of which tlie members such as Chabot, Ba¬ 
sil*, and Merlin, were to the Girondists, what Fetion, Buzot, and Robespierre 
had been to the left side of the constituent assembly. This was the com¬ 
mencement of the democratic faction, which out of doors served as auxiliaries 
to the Girondists, and regulated the afiiliation of the dubs and of the multi¬ 
tude. Robespierre in ^e society of Jacobins, where he established his em- 

S ire after quittiiw the assembly ; Hanton, Camille Desmoulins, and Fabre 
'Eglantine at the Cordeliers, where they had founded a dub of reformers 
stiU more violent than the Jacobins, composed of persona bdonmng to the 
trading dasses; together with the brewer Santerre, in the I^uxbour^, 
where the popular force resided, were the real chiefs of that faction, whQi 
trusted for its support to an entire class of the population, and aspired to 
the foundation of a government of its own. But tbis party only foi^ht as 
it were under orders, and it required very pressing circumstances to have 
brought about its triumph. Thu was the real party of the Champ-de-lBars. 

The centre of the lepdative was aincerdy attached to the new order of 
things. It hdd, except in a few immaterial points, the same opinions, and 
had the same wiA for conciliatory measures, as the centre of the constituent 
assembly ; but its power wag very different: it was no, longer at the head of 
a class, by means of which it po s s es s e d the.power of'over-ruliM in a wise 
and firm manner aU the violent and turbulent parties existing, 'fne dangers 
which threatened the public, by awakening a sense of the necesdty of relying 
for support upon violent opinions within, pnd on parties without, coamletely 
annulled the centre. It soon became the appanage of the strongest faction, 
as it happens in the case of all moderate parties, and sunk under the in- 
fluenoe of the left. 

The situation of the assembly was a very diflbsult one ; for that which 
p rece d ed it had left behind pai^es which it had evidently been unaUe to 
padfy. In the very commencement of its sittings, it found itself compelled 
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to attend to these ; and its attention was to be confined to combating them. 
I’lie emigration was making alarming progress ; the king's two brothers, the 
Prince o¥ 'Condd and the Duke oC Bourbon, had protested against the hc* 
ceptance of the act of the mnstitatibn by Louis XVl. in other words, against 
the sole means of conciliation ; the^ asserted that the king had not the power 
of alienating the ri^ta of the ancient monarchy; and their protest, which 
soon circulated through France, produced a great effect on their partisans. 
The officers left the army, the nobles abandoned their chfiteaux, and whole 
companies deaerted,-to enrol themselves in the legiments on the frontiers. 
Distaflb were sent to those who remained behind ; and those who refused to 
emigrate were threatened with beii^ degraded to the class of the people, 
when 'Ae nobUity should return victorious. What was styled External 
France was formM in the Austrian Low Countries, and in the neighbouring 
electorates. The counter-revolution was openly prepared at Brussels, at 
Worms, and at Coblents, not only under the protection of the foreign courts, 
but even with their assistance. The emigrant ambassadors were received, while 
those of the existing French government were either sent home, or iU received 
or in some instances imprisoned, as in the^case of M. Duverger; and French 
travellers or merchants suspected of patriotism, or admiration of the revolu* 
tion, were subjected to the distrust of all Europe. Several powers had de¬ 
clared themselves openly: among these were Sweden, Russia, and S|iain, 
which was then governed by the Marquis of Blanca-Florida, who was entirely 
devoted to the cause of the emigrants. At the same time Prussia kept up 
her army, in expectation of a war; the line of the Sardinians and Spanish 
troops assembled on the French frontiers, was increased by supplies from the 
Alps and the Pyrenees; and Ghistavus, the intended chief of the coalition, 
was collecting a Swedish army. * 

The refractory ecclesiastics lost no opportunity of exciting in the country 
a diversion whii^ m^ht prove useffal to the emigrants. “ The priests, and 
*' more especially thejpishops," says the Marquis of Ferrieres, " employ^ all 
" the resources of fuiaticism to rouse the lower classes, both in town and 
*' country, against the civil constitution of the clergy.” The bishops com¬ 
manded the priests no longer to celebrate divine service in the same churches 
with the constitutionBl meigy, lest the people should confound the two 
modes of worship and the two orders of priesthood. “ Independently,” ha 
adds, "of the circular letters addressed to the curates, instructions designed 
“ for the people were distributed through the country. In these it was 
" stated, that it was not allowable for any one to receive the sacraments 
*' from the hands of the constitutional priests, who were designated as in- 
" traders; that all who participated in them became guilty, by their mero 
“ presence, of a mortal sin ; that those who were married by the intruders 
" should not be regarded as married ; that they would draw down a curse on 
“ themselves and on their children ; that no one was to hold communication 
“ with them, nor with those who had separated themselves from the church; 

*' that the municipal officers who installed them lieeame apostates like 
" thegHolves ; that even at the moment of installation, the ringers of the 
“ bells and the sacristans were to abandon their duty.—These fanatical ad- 
" drasses produced the effect expected by the bishops, and religious dissen- 
'* sions broke out in all quarters." • 

The revolt took place chiefly in the departments of Calvados, or Gevau- 
dan, and of La Vendde. These provinces were*not much disposed to wel¬ 
come the revolution, because the middlij]g and enlightened class was far 
from numerous there, and the populace was firmly attached to the clergy 
«nd ntffiility, upon whom they depended. The Girondists, in alarm, were 
disposed to adopt vigorous measures against the emigration and the dissi¬ 
dent idergy who attacked the establiriied order of things. Brissot proposed 
to stop the emigration by renouncing the system of mildness and forbearance 
which had tiUmen been followed with regard to it. He divided the emi- 
fitants into three classes: 1st, The principu diiefs, at the head of whom ha 
placed the king's two brothers; 2nd, the publio functionaries who abandoned 
their places and their country, and endeavoured to seduce their colleagues; 
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and 3d, private individuals, who throuf'h terror of their lives, hatred of the 
revolution, or other motives, quitted their country, without, however, taking 
up arms against her. He demanded that laws of the severest kind should 
enforced against the two first classes, aiM insisted that it would be the very 
reverse of good policy to shew itself indulgent towards the latter. As for 
the unconsecrut^ and seditious ecclesiastics, several Girondists were dis¬ 
posed to be content with subjecting them to a stricter system of scrutiny ; 
but others pretended that there was out one sure measure to be adopted with 
regard to them, and that the only means of crushing the spirit of sedition 
was to banish them from the realm. "All methods of conciliation," said the 
impetuous Isnard, " are now useless : I ask, what has been hitherto the re- 
*' suit of BO manjr reiterated pardons? Your enemies have only augmented 
" their boldness in proportion to your indulgence ; and they will never cease 
" to injure you until they have no longer the means. They must either be 
“ victors or vanquished: to this it must come at last; and any man who 
“ cannot see this great truth, I hold to^be politically blind." 

The constitutionalists were opposed to all these measures : they did not at¬ 
tempt to deny the danger, but they regarded such laws as arbitrary. They 
said, that before all things the constitution ougM to be respected, and that 
measures of precaution were all that were necessary at that period ; that it 
was sufficient to protect the nation against the emigrants; and that in order 
to punish the dissident priests, some real conspiracies ought to be discovered 
on their part. They recommended that the law should be kept inviolate, 
even towards the enemy, lest, once engaged in that career, it might be 
impossible to stop; and lest the revolution should be annihilated, like 
the old government, by its own unjust deeds. But the Assembly, judg¬ 
ing the safety of the state more important than a strict observance of 
the law, seeing danger in hesitation, and being moreover led on by feelings 
which produced prompt steps, was not stayed by these considerations. 
On the SOth of October, it adopted by general consent a decree relative 
to the king’s eldest brother, Louis Stanislaus Xavier. This prince was 
required, in the terms of the constitution, to return to France within two 
months; if not, at the expiration of tliu delay granted him, he was de¬ 
clared to be deprived of his rights to the regency: but there was not the 
same unanimity relative to the decrees against the eminunts and the priests. 
On the 9th of November, the assembly decided that all Frenchmen assembled 
beyond the frontiers were regarded as suspected of conspiracy against their 
country; that if, on the Ist of January, 1792, they were still met in a body, 
they should be treated as conspirators, become liable to the punishment of 
death, and that after condemnation for contumacy, the revenues arising from 
their property should be confiscated for the benefit of the nation, without, 
however, prejudicing the rights of their wives, their children, and their law¬ 
ful creditors. On the 29th of the same month, a simiiar decision was made 
with regard to the refractory ecclesiastics, who were bound to take the oath 
of citizenship, under pain of being deprived of their pensions, and of being 
declared suspected of revolt against the law. If they refused it anew, they 
were to be strictly watched ; and if there arose any religious feuds in their 
communes, they were to be curried to the principal town of the department; 
and if they were found to have had any share in preariiing up disobedience, 
th^ were rendered subject to detenUon. 

The king sanctioned tUb first decree respecting his brother, but put his 
veto on the two others. He had disavowed the emigration, a short time be¬ 
fore by the steps he had publicly taken ; and he had written to the emigrant 
princes to recall them to the realm. He had entreated them to take this 
step in the name of the tranquillity of France, and of the attainment and 
obmience whi^ they owed to him, aa their brother and their king j and he 
said, in finishing his letter; *' I shall consider myself bound to you all my 
" life, if you will spare me the necessity of acting in ojqiosition to you, by the 
" invariable resolution 1 have taken, of maintaining all that I have said." 
His prudent suggestions were not followed by the dmred result; but laiuis 
XVI. though he condemned the couduct of tlie emigrants, was unwilling^to 
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jpv« his sanction to any measures taken against them ; he was supported 
in his reftisal by the constitutionalists, and by the directory of the de¬ 
partment. ^is kind of aimport |mved useful to him, at a moment when 
he appeared in the eyes of the peo^e an accomplice of the emigrants, when 
he excited the discontents of the Girondists, and separated himself from the 
assembly. He oujrht to have strenuously united himself with them, as he 
invoked the constitution against the emigrants in his letters, and against 
the revolutionists by the use of his prerogative. His situation couid only 
becoDf^ strong by subscribing with aU his heart to the first revolution, and 
in identifying his own cause with that of the people. 

But the court wb 8_ not sufficiently resigned; and expected always more 
favourable times, whirii prevented it from acting with the re<|uisite firmness 
and led it to look for hope on all sides. The court continued to keep up 
relations with Europe, and was at times disposed to allow of foreign inter¬ 
vention ; it intrigued with the ministaers against the popular party, and made 
use of the FeuiUants, though with much distrust, against the Girondists. 
Its principal resources at this period were in the petty intrigues of Bertrand 
de Molleville, who was at J;he head of the council. He had established a 
J^rcHch Oluhf of which he paid the members ^ lie bought the applauses of the 
tribunes of the assemb^, and hoped by this spurious kind of revolution to 
destroy the one. His plan was to play the parties against one another, 
and to annul tho effects of the constitution^ while literally observinsr its pro** 
visions. 

By^ this system of conduct the court had the imprudence to weaken the 
constitutionalists, whom it should have reinforced; and favoured, at their 
ex}>ense, the nomination of Pdtion to the mayoralty. In consequence of the 
disinterestedness with which the preceding assembly had been seized, all 
those who had exercised under it any popular employments successively re- 
mV*™' Fayette had given up the oummand of the national guard, 
and Bailly the mayoralty ; the constitutional party proposed La Fayette as 
his successor in this first post of the state, which put the power of exciting 
“5 P>;cventing an insurrection, and consequently Paris itself into the hands 
of him who occupied it. Up to this time it had belonged to the constitu- 
tionwsts, who by means of it, had repressed the movement of the Champ- 
d^Mars. ^ They had lost the direction of the assembly; the command 
of the iwtional ^ard. They moreover lost tlie municipality. The court 
gave to Potion, the Girondists candidate, aU the votes of which it could dis- 
“ M. de la Fayette," said the queen to Bertrand de Molleville, “ only 
ti * D ronyor of Paris in order to be afterwards mayor of the palace. 

„ Petion is a jarabin and republican, but he is too great a fool ever to be 
cai^le of becoming the head of a party." This nomination soon became 
uMisive in favour of the Girondists. 

The latter did not content themselves with the acquisition .if the mayoral¬ 
ty. France could not long remain in that dangerous and provisional condi¬ 
tion : t^ decrees, whirli justly or not, were to serve for the defence of the 
revolution, and which had been rejected by the king, were not replaced by 
.^ny measBre <rf government j the ministry discovered either treacherous in- 
untiom, or an evident indifference to the state of the nation. This led the 
uinondists to accuse the minister for foaeign affairs, Delessart, of compromis- 
mg the hononr and the security of the state by hjp negotiations with foreign 
"y Ws delays and by his ignorance ; thw also strongly charged Du 
the minister at war, and Bertrand de MoOeville, minister of marine, 
nerieeting to put the frontiers and the coasts in a state of defence, 
•he conduct of the electors of Trives. of Mentz, and of the bishop of Spire, 
Jh^hhced tile raUite^ assemblies of the troops, excited genermiy strong 
ana deep indimiation. The diplomatic committee pn^ioeed to make a de¬ 
claration to the king, that the nation would see with satisfaction a requisi- 
“■hod to the neighbouring princes to disperse the meetings in three 
eeks; and that he should assemble the force necessary to compel them 
“Respect the rights of nations. The aesembly wished, by this important 
■tep, to induce Louis XVI. to take a solemn engagement, und to signify to 
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the diet of tlie empire aasembled at RatUbon, as well as to all the other 
courts of Europe, the firm intentions of France. 

Isnard ascended the tribune to support this project; “ Let us," sidd he, 
“ on this occasion, feel the due difnity of our mission ; let us speak to the 
" king, to his ministers, and to alTEurope with the firmness which berames 
“ us. Let us tell our ministers that hitherto, the nation is by no means 
" satisfied with the conduct of any of them; t^t henceforth, they have only 
*' to choose between the gratitude of the people and the vennance of the 
“ laws; and that by the word retpomibilitg, we mean death. Let us t|ll the 
*' king, that his interest lies in defending the constitution ; that be reigns 
“ only by the people, and for the people ; that the nation is his sovereign, 
" and that he is subject to the law. Let us proclaim to Europe, that the 
“ French nation, if it draws the sword, will cast away the scabtmrd ; that it 
*' will only go to regain it crowned with the laurels of victory ; that if cabi- 
“ nets engage kings in a war against th? people, we will engage the people 
“ in a war, even to death, against kings. Let us tell her, that all the com- 
” bats in which nations engage at the command of despots—^ere the speaker 
“ was interrupted by shouts of applause, and cried out)—^Do not applaud ! 
*' do not applaud ! but respect my enthusiasm, it is that of liberty. Let us, 
“ 1 say, tell Europe, that all the wars in which nations engage at the coni- 
“ mandof despots, resemble the blows whidi two friends, instigated by a per- 
" fidiouB enemy, aim at each other in the dark ; when the light of day aji- 
“ pears, tfaev throw away their arms, they embrace, and punish him who 
“ deceived them; so if, at the moment when hostile armies are struggling 
“ with ours, the light of philosophy flashes on their eyes, both nations will 
“ embrace in the eight of dethroned tyrants, of consoled earth, and of satis- 
" fi^ heaven.” 

The assembly decreed with transport and unanimously, the proposed mea¬ 
sure, and despatched a message to the king. Vaublanc was the organ of that 
deputation. “ Sire," said he to Louis XVI. “ scarcely had the assembly 
“ cast its eyes on ^e situation of the realm, when it perceived that the 
“ troubles which still agitate it, have their source in the criminal attempts 
" of the French emigrants. Their audacity is supported by the German 
" princes, who disregard the treaties signed between them and France, and 
“ affect to forget that thejr owe to this empire the treaty of Westphalia, 
“ which guarantees their rights and their security. These hostile prepara- 
" tions, these threats of invasion, require armaments which absorb Wnense 

sums, which the nation would have poured with joy into the hands of its 
“ creditors. 

“ It is for you, sire, to put an end to them, it is for you to hold, in ad- 
*' dressing foreigpn Mwers, the language which becomes the sovereign of the 
“ French praple 1 Tell them, that every country which continues prepara- 
“ tions against France, must be numbered among her enemies; that we 
‘^will reli^ously regard our oath of attempting no conquests ; (hat we offer 
“ to live with them in brotherly n^bbourhoM, and to grant them the in- 
“ violaUe friendship of a free and powerful peo]^; that we will respect their 
“ laws, their customs, and their constitutions ; out that we require in return 
“ that ours should ^ respected! Tell them, lastly, that if the princes of 
“ Germany continue to coiflitenanre preparations directed against the 
“ French, the French will carry into their counti 7 , not fire and sword, but 
“ liberty I It is for them to CMculate what may be the consequence of tiiis 
“ awakeniim of the nations!" r 

Louis XVI. replied, that he would take into deep consideration the message 
of the assembly ; and a few days afterwards, he came to aimounce in person 
his resolutions on the subject. They were agreeable to the general wish. 
The king declared, amidst general applauae, that he would dgnify to t^ 
elector of Trbves, and to the other electors, Uat if before the Uth of Jan¬ 
uary, all hostile meetings, and all hostile diapontions on (Ae part of the re¬ 
fugee French should not have ceased in their states, he wouM regard them 
aa enemies. He added, that he would srrite to the emperor, in order to en¬ 
gage him, as the head of the empire, to interpose his authority to avert the 
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evils, which *ny longer obstinecy on the part of »ome members of the Ger¬ 
manic body might occasion. " If these declarations, gentlemen, are not at- 
“ tended to," added he, " it only remains for me to propose war; war, in 
" which a_ people who has solemnly renounced foreign conquest, never en- 
gages wiwout necessity ; but which a free and generous nation knows how 
“ to undertake when its own security and its own honour demand it!" 

The steps taken by the kin^, relative to the princes of the empire, were 
supported by milita^ preparations. A new minister at war had repla^d 
Du Portail. Narbonne, chosen from the party of the Feuillants, young, ac- 
tive,sand ambitious of signalizing himself by the triumph of his party, and 
by his defence of the revolution, immediately marched to the frontiers. A 
hundred and fifty thousand men wore required ; the assembly voted on this 
occasion twenty millions of extraordinary funds; three armies were formed 
under the command of Uochambeau, of Luckner, and La Fayette ; and finely 
Monsieur, count of Provence, the count d’Artois, and the prince of Condi: 
were accused and decreed yui7<y q/* attempt* and cowtpiracy againet tite ge¬ 
neral security of the state and constitution. Their properties were sequestrat¬ 
ed ; and the term which had formerly been fixed for the return of Monsieur 
to France being expired, he was deprived of all right to the regency. 

The elector of Treves, who did not expect the step which was taken, en¬ 
gaged to disperse the meetings, and to iillow them no longer to take place. 
All this, however, was confined to a pretence of disbanding the troops. Aus¬ 
tria gai'e orders to marshal Bender to defend the elector if ho was attacked, 
and ratified the conclusions of the diet of Ratisbon. The latter demanded 
the restoration of the possessionarg princes; it refused to allow tliat they 
should be indemnified in money for the loss of their rights; and left to 
Prance the choice only of the re-establishment of feudality in Alsace, or war. 
These two resolutions of the cabinet of Vienna were of a very hostile nature. 
Her troops marched uimn the French frontiers, and proved clearly that France 
w’as not to trust to her inaction. Fifty thoiisana men were stationed in 
the Low Countries; six thousand were posted in the Brisg;»w, and thirty 
thousand were despatched from Bohemia. This formidable army of obser¬ 
vation, could at a moment’s notice, be rendered an army of attack. 

The assembly felt that there was uii urgent necessity of compelling the 
emperor to decide. It considered the electors but as borrowed names under 
which he acted, and the emigrants as his instruments; for prince Kaunitz 
regarded as le^timate the league ef sovereigns tmitedfor the security and the 
honour their crowns. The Girondists, therefore, were desirous of antici¬ 
pating this dangerous adversary, and of preventing him from having time to 
prepare himself. They required him to explain before the loth of Febriiar}’, 

J'* * clear and precise manner, his real intentions with regard to France. 

I hey attacked, at the same time, those ministers on whom they could not 
count in case of war; the incapacity of Delessart, and the intrigues of Mol- 
leville, especially afforded ground for such attacks. Narbonne was the tinly 
"oe sp^ed. They were seconded by the divisions of the council, which was 
li^ autocratical, by Bertrand de MoUeville, Delessart, &c.; ar.d half con- 
sUtutional, by Narbonne and Cahier de Gerville, minister of the interior, 
^n, so opposite in intentions and talents, could never be expected to agree. 
Bertrand de MoUeville had lively contests wi^Ji Narbonne, who wished his 
colleagues to adopt a frank and decided tone, and to render the assembly the 
pruKipal support of the throne. Narbonne faUed in the struggle, and his 
n**** disorganization of this ministry. The Girondists accused 
"•vmnd de MoUeville and Delessart; thfe former had enough of ingenuity 
to defend himself; but the latter was carried before the high court of 
< Orleans. 

^ung, intimidated by the violent conduct of the assembly towards the 
I?*t»wrs or his council, and especially by the decree of accusation against 
f^***rt, had no resource left but to choose his new ministers from the vic- 
tonous party. An aUiance with the actual rulers of the revolution was the 
M could save at once liberty and the throne. It would restore 

ooBcord to the assembly, the chief )iower, and the municipality; and if their 
v®L. Ill. gB 
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lanion was maintmned, the Girondists would perform, with tiie aid of the 
court, what they judged, after the rupture, they could only hare acoom- 
plished without it. The members of the new ministiy were lis Costefor the 
navy ; Claviere for the finances, ‘Huranllbon for justice, De Grure, who was 
soon replaced by Servan, minister at war, Dumouriez for foreton ufhiis, and 
Roland for the interior. The two latter were the most remarkable and the 
most important men of the council. 

JDumouries was forty-seven years of a^ at the commencement of the re¬ 
volution up to that time be had lived amidst intrigues, which he was too 
fond of empmying at a period when small means ought only to havb been 
used 'in aid of great ones, and not to supply their place. The first part of 
iiis political life was spent in discovering mose by whom he might rise, and 
tbe second those who were able to support his elevation. A courtier before 
17S0,« Constitutionalist under the first assembly, a Girondist under the se¬ 
cond, a-Jacobin under the republic, he was eminently the creature of the 
time. Rut he had all the resources of great men; an enterprising disposi¬ 
tion, mdefatigable activity, and prompt, accurate, and extended views ; ex- 
truordinary impetuosity in notion, and unbounded confidence in success: he 
was besides frank, ingenious, clever, bold, equally fitted for the council and 
the field ; full of expedients, astonishing for the readiness of his invention, 
stnd knowing how to submit to the misfortune of a difficult position, until he 
coUld change it. It must be admitted however that these fine qualities were 
iajused by several defects. He was rash, thoughtless, and extremely capri¬ 
cious both in his opinions and his means, in consequence of his continual 
thirst for action : but Rie great fault of Dumouriez was bis want of all poli¬ 
tical principle. In a period of revolution nothing is to be acconmlisfaed un¬ 
less toe iniuvidaal is the man of a party—^if a man is ambitious, he must see 
farther than the object he seeks to attain—and unless bis will is stronger 
than that of hia partisans he will fail. It was thus with Cromwell and Buona¬ 
parte : while Dumouriez, after having been the servant of parties, believed 
he should conquer them all by his intrigues. He wanted the passion of his 
time ; it is this whicih completes a man, and which alone can render him the 
governing spirit of his age. 

Jlidanawas a oontrast to Dumouriez. His was a character which liberty 
fbimd ready mode, as if she had herself moulded it. The manners of Roland 
were simple, his morals severe, and his opinions tried : he loved liberty with 
■nthuaiaam, and he was equally capable of disinterestedly consecrating to 
her cause the whole of his existence, or of perishing for its sake without os¬ 
tentation and without regret. He was a man worthy of being born in a re¬ 
public, ‘but miaplaced in a revolution ; he was ill-fitted for the sgitationa and 
the struggles of parties; hia talents were not great: his disposition was 
aomawhat unbending: he neither knew how to appreciate nor to manage 
men: end though laMrioua, intellimnt and active, he would harve figiued 
little-without the ud of his wife. All that was wanting in him, she supped ; 
force aiid elevation of mind, ability and fimreei^it. Madame ^land was the 
soul of the Girondists; she was the point round which amemblad those brU- 
lient said courageous men, to discuss the wonts and the danmrs of (heir 
eountryiit was she who roused those wfaomahe knewto be able m actum, and 
direat^ to the tribune the effiirts of those vdiom she knew to be elomeni. 

The icoort imnned this ministry the Satu Cuhttte minutry. ^e first 
timeiRmt -ftobiDd appeased--at the -palace, with strinn in his dhoeseild a 
round hat, which -were aiminet'the rules of etiquette, the master of the cere- 
moniMmfuaed to admit him. Bih forced at leugtii to allow hhn to poM, 
pointing to Roland, he Ihira addressed Dumourm; " Whtt Sir / vdtiout 
•' buckles tn kieehoet /”—« Age Sir, all ie loetl” replied Dumouriez with the 
utmeet eeabiess. Suidi were still the prejudices of the court. The first mea- 
aore-nf the new ministry was war. Toe rituation of France was daily becom- 
u^-menmad more dangerous, oad she had every tiling to fear from the evil 
dis pcsit i i ana of Surope. Leopold was dead, and that event was likely to 
hnate the msolutiDna of the eabinet of Vienna. Hia young successor Francis 
IL it wan pipbeble would be less pacific or less prudent than he had been- 
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Austria moreover was assembling troops, tracing camps, and appointing ge¬ 
nerals : she had violated the territory of Baale, and placed a garrison in Po- 
rentruy, to obtain an entrance to the department of Doubs. There remained 
therefore no doubt with regard to h»r projects. The meetings of troops at 
Coblentz had recommenced in greater numbers : the cabinet of Vienna had but 
momentarily dispersed the emigrants scattered through the Belgian provinces, 
in order to prevent the invasion of that country, which it was not yet in- a 
state to oppose ; but all this was only done to save appearances, for it suffer¬ 
ed a staff of general officers to remain at Brussels wearing the royal uniform 
and nlbunting the white cockade. The answers of prince Kaunitz to the ejc- 
planations demanded were by no means satislaetory. He even refused to 
treat directly, and the baron of Cobentzel was charged with replying that 
Austria refus^ to depart from the conditions she hud imposed. I'lie re-es- 
tablishmant of the monarehy on the basis of the royal sitting of the 33d of 
June, the restoration of the property of the clergy, of the lauds of Alsace 
with aD theh rights to the German* princeS} and of Avignon and the Ve- 
iiaissin territory to the pope ; such was tlie ultimatum of Austria. All pos¬ 
sibility of agreement was thus at an end, and the maintensnee of peace 
was no longer to be expected. France was threatened with the fate which 
Holluid had undergone, or perhaps with that of Poland: all that now re¬ 
mained to be decided on. was, whether to wait for, or commence the war,— 
to profit by the enthusiasm of the people, or to suffer it to subside into cold¬ 
ness ; the real author of a war is not ne who declares it, but he who renders 
it necessary- 

Louis XVI. presented himself on the 30th of April to the assembly nccom- 
pauiied by all his ministers. “ 1 come gentlemen," said he. “ in the midst of 
“ th« national assambly, cm ocNsasion oi one of the most important subjeeta 
** whi^ c»n ocMiup^ tha attaition of the representatives of the nation. My 
“ minister for foreign affaira will read to you the report which he has made 
in my council on our political situation/* Diimourieis then rose : he ex¬ 
pensed the causes of cx>mplaint which France had against the house of Aus* 
the object of the conferences of Mantua, Heichenback and Pilnita: 
the coalition which Austria had formed agsiiiist the* French revolution: her 
warlike ^ prepen^tions, which continued to aisiume a more formidable aspect: 
tk® undisguised protection which she acciordecl to bodies of the emi^ants : 
and nnaily, the iiUolerable conditions of her uUimatum ; and a^r a long se- 
n conaidoratioas, founded on the hostile conduct of the king of Hungary 
and Bohemia, v,Frun<us 11. was not yet elected emperor) on the pressing cii^ 
cumstauces in which the nation stoexd, on its formal and pronounced resolu¬ 
tion never to sufler aiy attack or any outrage on its rights, and on the ho¬ 
nour and good faith of lK>uia XVI. who WHS the depositary of the dignity and 
secivity iff Fnuioe—he advised war against Austria, liouis XVI. then said, 
wi^ a voice somewhat tremulous with emotion : “You have just heard, gen- 
Uemen, the reault of the negotiations which I have engaged in with the 
iMurt of Vi enn a. The conclusions of that report have been sanctioned by 
the unanimous voice of all the members of ray council, and I have myseu 
adopted them. They are agreeable to the wishes which have been often 
„ ®*I“^***<1 by the national asaembly, and to the sentiments whUA have been 
„ “’•“fested by many of my subjects from various parts of the realm : all 
« 1^*“'**'■ to witnessing the dignity df the French people longer outraged, 

„ “• aocurity of the natiim threatened. Itrwaa my duty, previoua to 

„ “oopting this measure, to exert my utm^t efforts for the maintenance of 
^ peace. 1 new come, in the terms of the constitution, to propose to the 
“wonri assembly war against the king of Hungary and Bohemia." Several 
marks of applause followed the king’s speech ; but the solemnity of the cir- 
and the weight of the o^sion had penetrated all the assembly 
a deep and silent emotion. As soon an the king retiri^, the aasembly 
^~™**“*® on a meetiw in the evening in whiiffi the war was resolved on al¬ 
most unanimoualy. ^ 'nius was begun with the chief of the confederated- 
that war which lasted a quarter of a century, which confirmed the 
evolution triumphantly, and w hich changod the whole face of Kuropc. 
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T*« French Revolution continued.—France prepare! for toar.—Duattere of 
the army.—Decree of banishment against the non~juring clergy.—Fall of 
the Girondists.—Duke of Brunswick's manfesto.—Events of the ^0*4 of 
August.—'The Prussian army enters France.—Massacre of the Snd if Sep¬ 
tember, 1792 .—Retreat of the combined armies. 


The declaration of war, was haUed with enthusiasm, in every part of France: 
it communicated a new excitement to th^ people already aufficientiy agptated 
by domestic broils. -The districts, the municipalities, and popular societies 
sent addresses : men were raised, voluntary contributions were offered, pikes 
were made, and the whole nation seemed to rise up to wait the onset of Eu¬ 
rope, to invade her. But enthusiasm, which in the end assures victory, does 
not at first supply the want of orf^anization. Accordingly there were no 
troops at the opening; of the campaign hut the regular soldiers, until the new 
levies should have been formed. The following is the state of the French 
forces in these respects. The vast frontier from Dunkirk to Huningen was 
separated into three great divisions. On the left, from Dunkirk to Philip- 
peville, the army of the north consisting of about forty thousand foot and 
eight thousand horse, was under the command of the marshal de Rochambeau. 
La Fayette commanded the centre army, composed of forty-five thousand 
foot and seven thousand horse, and extended from PhUippeville to the lines 
of Weissenbourg. Lastly the army of the Rhine, consisting of thirty-five 
thousand foot and eight thousand horse, was led by the marshal Luckner, who 
occupied the space extending from the lines of lYcissenbourg to Basle. The 
frontier of the Alps and Pyrenees was intrusted to general Montesquiou, 
whose army was very small: but that portion of France was not yet exposed 
to danger. 

The marshal de Rochamiieau was of opinion that the army should remain 
on the defensive and keep the frontiers. Dumouriez on the contrary wished 
to act on the offensive and to begin the attack, as France had first declared 
war, in order to profit by the advantage of being first ready. He was very 
enterprising: ana as he directed the military operations, though minister 
for foreign affairs, he procured the adoption of his plan. It consisted in a 
rwid invasion of Belgium. That province had attempted in 1790, to shake 
off the Austrian yoke, and after having been for a short period victorious, 
it had been conquered by superior force. Dumouriez ima^ned that the pa¬ 
triots of Brabant would favour the attack of the French, as a means of free¬ 
dom for themselves. He planned a triple invasion for this end. The two 
generals Dillon and Biron, who commanded in Flanders under Rochambeau, 
received orders to march, the one with four thousand men from Lille upon 
Tournay, the other with ten thousand from Valenciennes upon Mons. At 
the same time La Fayette with a part^of his army quitted Metz, and led his 
army to Namur, by forced marches 'through Stenai, Sedan, M^zieres and 
Givet. But tills plan presupposed in the soldiers habits which they had*not 
jret acquired, and demanded an uii^ion of opinion and method very difficult 
to find among the chiefs. Besides the invading columns were not strong 
enough for such an enterprise. Scarcely had DiUon left the frontier and met 
the enemy when a panic terror seized the troops. The cry through all the 
ranks was Sauve qui pent! and he was dragged away by his own troops and 
massacred. ^ The same thing took place and accompanied by the same mr- 
cnmstances in the army of Biron, who was alike obliged to retire in disorder 
to his former position. This sudden flight, which had been common to 
both columns, must either be ascribed to the dread of the enemy experienced 
by troops who had never been in action, to distrust of their chiefs, or to the 
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f^ugKMtioiia inspired by evil-disposed persona who hinted suspicions of 

La Fayette on Euriving at Bouvinea, after having marched fifty leagues in 
K few days and over bad roads, was iRformed of the disasters of Valenciennes 
and Lille : he saw that the object of the invasion had failed, and thought 
with reason that there was nothing better to be done than to effect a retreat. 
Ko^ambeau complained of the precipitation and irregulariti/ of the measures 
which had been prescribed to him in the most absolute manner. As he did 
nut feel disposed to become a passive machine, obliged to act a part at their 
discretion, which ought to be hu own, he resigned his post. From that mo¬ 
ment the army resumed the defensive. The force on tlie frontier was now 
divided into two armies only ; of which the one under the command of La 
Fayette, extended from the sea to Longwy, and the other from the Moselle 
to Jura was under the orders of Luckner. La Fayette put the left wing of 
his army under the command of Ai^ur Dillon, and his right joined that of 
Luckner, who had Biron for his lieutenant on the Rhine. It was in this 
position that the troops waited for those of the coiditiun. 

'J'hese first checks, however, augmented the disunion of the Feiiillants and 
the Girondists. The generals ascribed the failures to the plan of Dumouriez. 
The ministry threw the blame of them upon the generals, who had all been 
put in their places by Narbonne, and belonged to the constitutional party. 
()n the other hand the Jacobins accused the counter-revolutionists to have 
occasioned the rout by their cries of Sauve qui pent! Their joy, which they 
did not attempt to conceal, and their hopes of soon seeing their confederates 
in Paris, the emigrants returned, and the whole regime established, confirmed 
these suspicions. It was thought that the court jvhich had raised the merce¬ 
nary body-guard of the king from eighteen hundred men to six thousand, 
and who had framed it of chosen counter-revolutionists, was acting in concert 
w ith the coalition. A secret committee, of which even the existence was not 
]iroved, was denounced as the Austrian committee. Public distrust was now 
.It its height. - . , , j . 

The assembly immediately adopted party measures: it had entered into 
tlie war, and thenceforth was obliged to regulate its cxnidu^ much less after 
tlie rules of justice than those which seemed to be prescribed by the safety 
of the state. It established itself permanent: it disbanded the kings merce¬ 
nary body-guard : the renewal of the religious troubles led it to issue a de¬ 
cree of banishment against the refractory clergy, in order^^rio lunger to have 
at once to combat a revolution and to ajipease revolts. To repair the late 
ilefeats, and that an army of reserve might be stationed near tlie capital, it 
adopted, on the motion of Servan the minister of war, the formation of a 
camp of twenty thousand men, selected from the departments, and to bo 
placed below Paris. Tlie assembly endeavoured at the same exalt 

the general enthusiasm by revolutionary fetes, and began to enrol the popu¬ 
lace by arming them with pikes, judging that no assistance could bo super¬ 
fluous at a moment of such imminent danger. 

All these measures were not adopted without some opposition from the 
constitutionalists. They opposed the establishment of the camp of twenty 
thousand men, which they regarded as a party-army called in against the 
national guard and the throne. The staff of the guard protested, and the re¬ 
composition of this corps was speedily accomplished to the profit of the ruling 
party. Into the new national guard there were Introduced companies ariii^ 
with pikes. The constitutionalists were, still more discontented with this 
measure, which introduced the lower classes into their rar^s and appeared to 
them a plan for annulling the middle classes by the populace. Lastly, they 
condemned in an open manner the banishment of the priests, which was ac¬ 
cording to them nothing less than a decree of proscription. ... 

Louis XVI. had behaved for some time in a colder manner to hia ministew, 
who on their side, appeared to exact more at his hands: they urged him to 
permit about bis person priests who had taken the oaths in order to pve m 
example in favour of the constitutional religion, and to remove a pretext tor 
troubles; but thU he constantly refused, being determined to make no con- 
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owaioiM in matters of religion. The last decrees put »tem to his union 
with the Girondists; he remained several days ivithout alluding to them and 
without declaring his opinion on the point. It was then that lb>li>ad> wrete 
him his ianious letter on his conatitutlbnal duties, and urged him for the 
sake of calming the minds of the pe^de, and of confirmiiw his own authority, 
to declare himself frankly the king of the revolution. That letter still far. 
ther irritat^ Louis XVI. who wua already resolved to break with- the Giron, 
dists. He was supported hy Dumouriejs, who abandoned his party, and who 
had formed with Durantbon and Lacoste, a schism in the ministiy ^^nst 
Roland, Servan, and Clavi^re. But, like a man at once ambitious and able, 
Hameuries recommended Louis XVI. to dismiss the ministers of whom he 
had to complain, and to sanction at the same time the decrees in order to 
confirm his popularity. He represented the one against the priests as a mea¬ 
sure of precaution in their favour, as banidunent was likely to remove them 
from a proscription which would prob^ly be more deplorable: and he en- 
gag^ to prevent the revolutionary consequences of tlie camp of twenty 
thousand men, by ^spatehing to the army battalions of them in proportion 
as they arrived. On these conditions Pumouriez ofifered to undertwe the 
wfiiee of minister at war, and to sustain the attacks of his own ^rty ; but 
Louis XVI. dismissed the ministers and rejected the decrees, and Dumouriez 
went ofif to the army, after having rendered himself suspect^. The aesembly 
dedared that Ro^nd, Servan, and ClavUre carried witn them the regrets of 
the nation. 

The king chose his new ministry from the ranks of the Feuillants. Sdpio 
Chambonnas took the foreign aflairs ; Terrier Monteil the interior ; Beau¬ 
lieu toe fin.'inces; Lajarre, the war department; and Lacoste and Huran- 
toon remained for the time in charge of justice and of the navy. All these 
(lersons were without name or credit, and their party itself was approaching 
the term of its existence. The state of the constitution, durinp^ the existence 
of which alone it could maintain an ascendancy, was acquiring duly more 
and more a revolutionary aspect. How could a moderate party maintain it¬ 
self between two violent uia belligerent factions, of which the one was ad¬ 
vancing from without to destroy the revolution, while the other was resolved, 
at all hazards, to defend it? The Feuillants were a superfluous party in this 
state of things. The king who saw their weakness, seemed to count no longer 
on any thing but on toe state of Europe; and be dispatched Midlet Hupan, 
charged witTi a secret mission to the coalition. 

In the mean time all those whom the tide of popular opinion had gone be¬ 
yond, and who belonged to the earlier days of toe revolution, combined to 
second’ this slight retrograde movement. The monarchists, at the head of 
whom were Lally-Toilendal and Malouet, two of the principal members of the 
party of Alounier and Necker ; the Feuillants, who were headed by the old 
triumvirate, Ehiport, Lameth, and Barnave; lastly La Fayette whoae consti¬ 
tutional reputation was immense, endeavoured to repress the Hubs, to con¬ 
firm the order of the laws and the power of the king. The Jacobins were 
eagerly in motion at tills period : their influence became enormous; and they 
became the head of the popular party. The ancient party, framed of the mid¬ 
dle classes, was the only one which could have opposed or repressed them ; 
but it was quite disorganized dnd its .power was daily deHming. It was to 
raise this party again that La Fayette wrote, on the l'6th of June, from toe 
camp at Maubeuge, a letter\o the assembly, in which be denounced the Ja¬ 
cobin faction: he demanded that an end should be put to the reign of the 
Hubs ; be required the independence and the security ef the oonmtutional 
throne, and urged the assemoly in his own name, in that of hia army, and of 
all the friends of liberty, to adopt for the safety of the state only sud moa- 
-sures as should be sanctioned by the law. This letter mHtad livHy contests 
between the right and left side of the aseembly. Though, its motivea were 
only pure and constitutional, it seemed un the part of a young general 
at toe head of his anm',a step imitative of CromweR; and from that mo¬ 
ment the reputation of La Fayetto, whiidi had till then been respected even 
by Ilia adversaries, began to l>c attacked. Besides, regarding such a step 
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mer^y in • political view, it wm imprudent. The Girondifit party, driven 
from the rainiotiy, and arrested in its plans for the public welfare, required 
no farMnsr excitation ; and it was quite wrong in Ca Fayette, even for the 
interests of his party to have empl^ed his influence so uselewly. 

The Girondist party endeavoured for He own security and thrt of the re¬ 
volution to regain its power, without ceasing to employ constitutional means. 
Its oldect was not then, as it was at a latter period, to dethrone the king, but 
to mwe him Hs own centre. For that purpose it had recourse to th^rame- 
rious petitions of the multitude. The emplo^ent of this kind of popular 
violei^ was highly to be oondemned: but all parties were placed in so ex¬ 
traordinary -a situation, that each adopted an illegitimate means of suppert: 
the court the support of Europe, and the Girondists that of the people. The 
populace was in the greatest agitation. The leaders of the Fauxbourgs, 
among whom were the deputy Chabot, Santerre, Gouchon, and the marquis 
of Saint Hurogues, had been for some days preparing the people for a simi¬ 
lar revolutionary act to that which had failed at the Champ-de-Msrs. The 
SOth of June,-the anniversary of the oath of the tennis-court, was approach¬ 
ing. Under pretence of celebrating, by a civic fdte, that memorable day, 
and of planting a may-pole, in honour of liberty, an assemblage of about ei^t 
thousand armed men on the SOth of June left the Fauxbourg Saint Antoine, 
and inarched towards the hall of the assemblv. 

The procurator-syndic, Roederer, came with the intention of informing 
the assembly of the meetii^; and, in the mean time, the insurgents srrivM 
at the doors of the hall. Their chiefs demanded to be allowed to present a 
petition, and to flle ofl^ before the assembly. Violent debates now took place 
betwTCn the members on the right, who refused to receive a petition from 
men in arms, and those on the left, who thought that according to certain 
precedents they ought to be admitted. It was difficult to oppose the wishes 
of an immense and enthusiastic multitude, which were seconded by the majo¬ 
rity of the representatives. The deputation was introduced. The speaker 
who represented it expressed himself in the language of menace. He said 
that the people was roused, and ready to employ all its powers—powers 
which were included in the declaration of rights, resistance to oppression: 
he said, that its opposers, if such there were in that assembly, ought to purge 
the land of fraeclom of their presence and depart to Coblentz: and then 
coming at once to the object of the insurrectionary petition : “ The execu- 
“ live power," added he, “ is not in accordance with you ; and of this we ask 
" no other proof than the dismissal of the patriot ministers. It is thus, then, 

“ that the happiness of a free people is to depend on the cwrice of a king ! 

“ but ought this king to have any other wiU than that of the law ? The 
“ people think not. Such is its opinion, which may well weight against that 
of croiraed despots. The opinion of the people is the geological tree of 
' the nation; and before that sturdy oak, the feeble reed must bend ! We 
“ gentlemen, of the inactivity of our armies: we insist on your 

' discovering the cause; and if it proceeds from the executive power, we 
‘ require that it should he annihilated 1" 

T he ass embly told the petitioners that its demand should be taken into 
consideration: it next exhorted them to respect the laws and the constituted 
“uttorities, and allowed ^em to flle off throqgh the midst of the members. 
•The crowd which 'by this time had swelled to the number of thirty thousimd 
tnm mingled with women, children, national guards and persons armed with 
pikes, displaying banners and aignals of a decidedly revolutionary character, 
traversed the hw, singing the raoious chArus, ea ira I and shouting, “ The 
*w*ion-for ever f Loiw uvethe Sans-culottes I Down with the veto!" The 
jnulutnde was led by muiterre and the marquis of Saint Hurugues. On 
ivavmgthe assembly, the crowd marched towards the palace, with the peti¬ 
tioners at its head. 

ojtter gates were thrown open by order of the king; the crowd then 
poui^ into the palace, and entered the apartments. They were demolish- 
mg •Hio doors by blows with axes, when uouis XVI. ordered them to bo 
“pened, and presented himself to the multitude attended only by a few per- 
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Bong. The stormy wave of the crowd was arrested for an instant by his 
appearance ; but those who were without, continued still to advance, not 
beinf withheld by_ respect for the presence of the kin^. Louis XVI. was 
pruMntly placed in the opening of a window. Never did he discover mure 
couran and true neatness of mind Aian on that melancholy day. Sur¬ 
round^ by national guards, who served as a barrier to keep on the crowd, 
and seated on a chair whidi was placed on a table to allow him to breathe 
more freely, and be seen more distinctly by the people, he preserved a calm 
and undaunted countenance : he replied with decision to the loud cries of 
those who demanded his sanction to the decrees: " This is neither thp form 

in which it ought to be demanded of me, nor the moment to obtain it." 
Having had the courage to refuse what was the main object of the insurrec¬ 
tion, he thought it unnecessary to refuse a token unimportant to him, hut 
which in the eye of the multitude, was the signal of liberty : he placed on 
his head a red cap which was presented to him on the point of a pike. The 
multitude was highly pleased with this,mark of condescen'-ion. A few mo¬ 
ments after, he was loaded with applauses, when, almost stifled with heat and 
thirst, he drank without hesitating out of a glass which was handed to him 
by a half-intoxicated labourer. In the mean time Vergniaud, Isnard, and 
several deputies of the Gironde, had hastened to the spot to protect the 
king, to harangue the people, and to put an end to these disgraceful scenes. 
The assembly which had just risen, re-assembled in haste, alarmed at this 
irruption, and dispatched several successive deputations to Louis XVI. to 
serve as a safeguard to him. At last Petion, the mayor, arrived; and 
standing on a chair harangued the populace, exhorting them to retire with¬ 
out tumult, a command which they obeyed. These singular insurgents, 
whose only aim was to obtain the decrees and new ministers, withdrew with¬ 
out having transgressed the bounds of their mission, but at the same time 
without having accomplished it. 

The 20th of June excited the constitutional opinion against the authors 
of it. The violation of the royal residence, the insults offered to Louis XVI. 
the illegality of a petition presented amidst the violence of a multitude and 
with a show of arms, were grounds of strong reproach against tlie popular 
party. The latter found itself for an instant reduced to act on the defen¬ 
sive ; fur, besides having been guilty of a tumult it had in reality received a 
chock. The constitutionalists resumed the tone of an offended and ruling 
party ; but this did not last long, for they were not seconded by the court. 
The national guard offered to assemble for tlie protection of the person of 
Louis XVI. and the duke of Rocliefoucault Liaiicourt, who commanded at 
Rouen, wished to carry him to Rouen, and place him in the midst of the 
troops who were devoted to him. La Fayette proposed to conduct him to 
Compiegne, and to place him at the head of his army: but Louis XVI. re- 
fusea all these offers. He imagined that the agitators would be disgusted 
with the failure of their late attempt: and as he looked fur his deliverance 
to the confederate powers, he w*as unwilling to avail himself of the consti¬ 
tutionalists, because it would in tliat case have been necessary to treat with 
them. . . . , . . 

La Fayette, however, made a new attempt in favour of the legitimate mo¬ 
narchy. After having provided for the command of his army, and collected^ 
addresses against the late events, keyset out for Paris, and presented himself 
unexpecte^y on the 28th of June, at the bar of the assembly. He demanded 
in his own name, and in that of the army, the punishment of those who had 
figured in the attempt of the 20tfaF'of June, and the destruction of the sect of 
the Jacobins. This step excited various sensations among the members ot 
the assembly; the right side wplauded him greatly, but the left aide o^ 
posed his sentiments and conduct. Guadet moved an inquiry whether he 
was not culpable in having quitted his army, and in thus coming to dictate 
laws to the assembly. Some remains of former respect induced the meeting 
to rmect the motion of Guadet; and after a tumultttous debate, it admitted 
La Fayette to the honours of the meeting j but this was all that the assem¬ 
bly would do. La Fayette’s hopes now turned towards the national guard. 
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which had so long^ been devoted to him; and he trusted with t)ie aid of its 
memters, to succeed in putting'en end to the clubs, dispersing the Jacobins, 
restoring to Louis XVI. all the autboritv whieli the law had conferred on 
him, and gitdng security to the c^fnstitution. The revolutionary party was 
in a state of stupefaction, and dreitded the worst results, from the boldness 
and the activity of this redoubtable adversary of the Champ-de-Mars. But 
the court, 'whidi feared that the constitutionalists might triumph, was itself 
the cause of the failure of La Fayette's projects; he had announced a review, 
which the court prevented by its influence with the royalist officers, 'i'he 
grevidiers and the chasseurs, select corps, which were stiU better disposed 
than the others, were to meet before his house, and Irom thence to march 
against the clubs ; but not more than thirty men made their appearance. 
Having thus vainly attempted to rally, in the cause of the constitution and 
of the general security, the court and the jiational guard, and finding him¬ 
self deserted by all those whom he came to succour. La Fayette returned to 
the army, after losing all the remains which bad been left him of popularity 
and influence. This efibrt was the last sign of life on the part of the con¬ 
stitutional party. 

The assembly then naturally returned to the consideration of the state of 
France, which had not changed. The extraordinary commission of twelve 
presented, through Pastoret, a very discouraging picture of the state and 
the divisions of parties. Jean Debry, in the name of the same commission, 
proposed to announce, for the saJce of maintaining tranquillity in the public' 
mind, which was extremely agitated, that the assembly should declare the 
moment when the crisis became imminent by the words " Our country is in 
" danger!" and that then measures for the public safety should be adopted. 
The (liscnssion opened with the consideration of this important proposition. 
Vergniaud, in a speech which produced a great effect on the assembly, painted 
all the dangers to which, at that moment, the country was exposed. He 
stated, that it was in the name of the king that the emigrants were assem¬ 
bled, that the sovereigns were leagued, that foreign armies were marching 
on the frontiers, and that their internal disturbances took place. He acciiwd 
him of weakening the national energy by his refusals, and of thus delivering 
up France to the coalition. He quoted that article ot the constitution whicii 
declared that “ if the king placed himself at the head of an army and di^ 
reeled its forces against the nation, ttr if he did not oppose any similar 
“ enterprise which should be attempted in his name, he should be regarded as 
“having abdicated the monarchy." He then supposed that Louis XVI. 
should have voluntarily opposed the true means of defending the country, 
and " In this case," said he, “ should we not have a right to say to him : O 
" king! who doubtless did believe, like the tyrant Lysandcr, that truth is no 
" better than a lie, and that men were to be amused with oaths as children 
“ are amused with playthings ; you who have only feigned u love of the laws, 
in order to maintain the power of braving them ; and b»ve of the cclnsti- 
" tution, lest you should have been hurled from the throne, where you wish 
" to remain only to destroy it; do you think now to deceii'c us by any more 
of your hypocritical protestations ? do you think to flatter us into forget- 
“ fulness of our misfortunes W your artificial excuses ? Was it in order to 
“ defend us that you opposed foreign soldieraby troops whose inferiority did 
" not leave a chance of doubt as to their defeat? \Va8ct to defend us^that 
" you rejected all the propositions for fortifying the interior. _Was it for 
“ our dttence that you countenanced tlm act of a general who violated the 
“ constitution, and chilled the courage of those who served it r Did the cimi- 
" stitution leave you the choice of your ministers for our happiness or tor 
“ our ruin ? Did it appoint you the head of our armies for our glory or our 
•• shame? Did she leave you, in short, the right of sanctioning measures, a 
“ civil lirt, and so many prerogatives, in order that you might constitutioii- 
" ally ruin the constitution and the empire ? No, no! Man, whom the gene- 
“ Kiaity of Frenchmen has been unable to touch, and whom love of despotism 
•* alone can warm—vou are no longer any part of that constitution you hai o 
" BO unworthily violated—of that people you have so unworthily betrayea . 
Vot.. III. « U 
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In the situation of the Girondist party, it no longer counted on nnv tiling 
but tile deposition of the king. V'ergniaud, indeed, expressed himsclt' as yet 
but in the language of supposition; but all the popular party ascribed to 
Louis XVI. ill reality the projects which ^n the mouth of Vergniaud were 
only assumptions. A* few daj's afterwards, Brissot explained himself still 
more plainly: “ The dangeis which surround us," said he, " are the most 
extraordinary which have been known in past ages. Our country is in 
*' danger, not for want of troops, not because these troops want oouram, 
“ because her frontiers are ill fortified, and her resources scanty—No ! &e 
" is in danger because her forces are paralyzed. And who has paralyzed 
“ them ? A single indiriduid ; the very man whom the constitution raised 
“ into its chief, and whom perfidious advisers have rendered its enemy! You 
“ have been told to dread the kings of II ungary and Prussia—I tell you that 
“ the main strength of these soveyeigns is in your own court; there it is that 
" they must be first cumjuered. You have been told to give a blow to the 
“ refractory priests without the realm—^b«t 1 tell you, that a blow aimed at 
“ the Tuileries will reach at once all these priests. You have been told to 
“ attack all intriguers, all conspirators, and all the factious—I tellyou that 
" all these will disappear, if vengeance reaches them through the Tuileries, 
“ for that cabinet is the point to which all their machinations tend, where 
*' all their plots are concocted, and from whence all impulses spring! The 
" nation is tlie pu|ipet of this cidiinet. This is the secret of your situatiou, 
“ and the source of your evils, and there it is to which the remedy must be 
“ applied." 

The Gironde in this manner prepared the assembly for the question of de- 
posal. But the great question relative to the dangers of the country was 
previously decided on. The three united committees declared that it was 
then time to take measures for the public safety, and the assembly then 
proclaimed the solemn formula, “ Citizens, the country is in danger I" Upon, 
this sU the civil authorities immediately placed themselves in a state of per¬ 
manent surveillance ; all the citizens nt to bear arms, and who had already 
performed the functions of national guards, were put on active service ; 
every one was called on to declare the aims and ammunition he had in his 
possession ; pikes were given to those who ixiuld not carry guns ; battalions 
of volunteers were enrolled in the public squares, in the midst of which ban¬ 
ners were planted, bearing the words " Citizens, the country it in danger /"• 
and a camp was formed at Soissnns. All these measures of defence, now 
become indispensable, carried to its height the excitation of the revolutionary 
frenzy. An opportunity of remarking it was afforded by the anniversary of 
the 14th of July, during which the sentiments of the multitude and of the 
federates of the departments burst forth without dis^ise. I’ctiun was the 
object of the popular idolatry, and bore away all the hoiiciui-s of the federa¬ 
tion. A few days previous he had been dismissed from his place, on account 
of his conduct on the SOtb of June, by the directory of the dep^ment and 
by the council; but the assembly had restored him to his functions, and the 
sole cry uttered on the day of the federation was “ Pition or death /" A 
few battalions of the national guard, such for example as that of the Fillea 
Bt. Thomas, having still discovered some attachment to the court, became 
the objects of popular distrust and resentment. A dispute was fomented in 
the Champs-Ely^es, betwixt the grebadiers of the Filles St. Thomas and 
the federates of Marseilles, in which several grenadiers were wounded. The 
crisis rose higher every day; the war party could no longer endure that of 
the constitutmn. The attacdcs on La Fayette grew more numerous ; he was 

E ursued by the journalists and denounced in the assembly. At length, 
ostilities commenced ; the club of the Feuillants was closed; the companies 
’ of the grenadiers and chasseurs of the national guard, who were the support 
of tho middling class, were broken; the troops of the line and the Swias 
soldiers were removed from Paris, and the catastrophe of the 10th of August 
was openly preparing. 

The march of the Prussians, and the famous manifesto of the duke of 
Brunswick, contributed to hasten this movement. Prussia had united with 
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Austria and the Gennan princes against FVance. This coalition, which was 
join^ by the court of Turin, waB_formidable, though it did not include all 
the powers which at first had signified an intention of joiniiv it. The death 
of Gustavus, who had been named to the chief command ot tiie army of in¬ 
vasion, had detached Sweden iinim it; the appointment of the count of 
Aran^ a man of prudence and moderation, as Spanish minister, in the room 
of the marquis of Blanca Florida, had prevented Spain from entering into the 
league ; and Russia and England, though they secretly approved the attacks 
of the European coalition, hod not yet oo-operated in them. After the mili- 
tarj events, of which an account has been given, there was rather a system 
of mutual observation adopted, than of warfare. During this time. La 
Fayette hud accustomed his army to habits of discipline and devotion to the 
service; and Dumouriez, placed under Luckner at the camp of Maulde, had 
trained for action the troops intrusted to him, by slight skirmishes, and daily 
successes. They had thus formed the basis of a good army, a thing rendered 
absolutely necessary by the need pf organization and coiifidence required to 
repel the approaching invasion of the confederates. 

The duke of Brunswick conducted it. lie hud tlie entire command of the 
hostile army, composed of seventy thousand Prussians, and sixty-eight thou¬ 
sand Austrians, Hessians, and emigrants. The following was the plan of 
invasion :—The duke of Brunswick was to pass the Rhine at Coblentz with 
the Prussians, march up the left bank of the Moselle, attack the frontier of 
France in its central point, as being most accessible, and advance to the ca¬ 
pital by Longwy, Verdun, and Chidons. The prince of llohenlobe was to 
pursue operations on his left, in the direction of Metz anti Thionville, with 
the Hessians and corps of emigrants ; while general Clairfait wiis to cover 
his right witli the Austrians and another corps of emigrants ; he was then 
to overthrow La Fayette, who was placed between Sedan and Mczieres, to 
cross the Meuse, and march by Rlteiins and Soi.'.sons upon Paris. In this 
manner the enemy was to advance concentrlcnlly on the capitid from the 
middle and the two sides—^from the Moselle, from the Rhine, and fruin tho 
Low Countries. Other bodies of the army, ]ilacr(l on the Khenisli frontier, 
and on that of the extreme north, were, by attacking the French tro<.>ps on 
these sides, to facilitate the centriil invasion. 

On tho 2^th of July, the day on which the army first put itself into motion, 
and left C'ohleiitz, the duke of Brunswick puhlishcd a manifesto in the name 
of the emperor and the king of Prussia. He reproached l/iuif who had 
vturped the reins oj' adminiitration in /i-nnee, with having troubled its good 
•’jder, and overthrown its legitimate governiiicnt; with liaving been guilty 
of attempts against the king’s person and family, and of vinlemai daily re- 
ncwetl ; with having arbitrarily withheld tho rights and possessions of the 
German princes in Alsace and Lorraine ; and last!}, »ith having crowned 
that measure, by declaring an unjust war against his majesty the emperur, 
and by attacking his provinces in the Low Countries. He declared, that the 
mlied sovereigns had taken up arms in order to put an end to anarchy in 
rrance, to arrest tho attacks upon the altar and the throne, to render to the 
king,the swurity and the liberty of which be had been deprived, and to put 
him in a situation for exercising his legitimate authority. In conseuuencc, 
be declared the national guards and tbe authorities responsible for all these 
disorders, until the arrival of the tvoops of the coalition. He summoned 
them to return to their ancient fidelity. He said that the inhabitants of tlio 
which ventured to defend themeelvee should be punished immediately us 
rebels, according to the rigour of war, aiM their houses demolished or burnt : 
that if the city of Paris did not restore the king to his full liberty, or refused 
him tlie respect due to him, the combined princes rendered per¬ 
sonally reaponsible for sucli failure, on their heads, to be judged by military 
I®** '"'•thout hope of pardon, all the members of the national assembly, of 
Y*® ™P»rtment, of the district, of the municipality, and of the national 
guard ; that if the palace were forced or insulted, tho princes would take an 
exemplary and memorable vcngcam», by giving up I'liris to plumler, and to 
total destruction. He promised on the contrary, lli.it he would engage to 
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employ the good offices of the confederate princes with Louis XV'l. in favour 
of the inhatutants of Paris, and obtain for them the pardon of their errors 
and offences, if they promptly obeYed the orders of the coalition. 

This violent and impolitic manifesto, which dis^cuised neither the designs 
of the emigrants nor those of Europe; which spoke of a great people with 
a tone of contempt and in a style of command altogether extraordinary ; 
which threatened it openly with all the miseries of an invasion, and above 
all with despotism and vengeance, roused the spirit of the whole nation. 
This more t^n any thing else hastened the fall of the throne, and opposed 
the success of the coalition. There was but one wish, one cpr of resistance 
from one end of France to the other ; and whoever had not joined in it would 
have been regarded as guilty of impiety towards his country and the sacred 
cause of independence. The popular party, which was thus forced, as it 
were, to triumph, saw no other means than that of annulling the monarchy, 
and in order to annul it, to depose the king. But every individual in the 
party wished to arrive at this end in his own way: the 6irunde by a decree 
of the assembly; the chiefs of the multitude by insurrection. Dantoii, 
Robespierre, Camille Desmoulins, Fabre d'Eglantine, Marat, &c. formed a 
displaced faction, who wanted a revolution which should carry them from 
the midst of the people into the assembly and the municipality. They were, 
besides, the real chiefs of the new movement which was about to arise, 
through the means of the lower class of society, against the middle class, to 
which the Girondists belonged both by their situation and by their habits. 
A division began from this time hetwixt those who only wished to abolish the 
court in the actual state of things, aud those who wished to introduce tliu 
multitude in place of it. 

The latter did not relish the delays of a discussion. Agitated with all 
the revolutionary frenzjr, they made ready for an attack of which the prepa¬ 
rations had been made fur a lung time previous, and openly. Their enter- 
’ prise was several times projected and suspended. On the 26th of July an 
insurrection was to have broken out: but it was ill contrived, and Potion 
prevented it. M'hen the Marseilluis federates arrived to join the camp at 
Suissons, the inhabitants of the Fauxbourgs were to meet them, and all were 
to march suddenly upon the palace. This insurrection also failed. Tlie ar¬ 
rival of the Marseilluis however encouraged the disturbance of the capital, 
and conferences sere held betueen them and the federate chiefs at Charenton 
fur the overthrow of the throne. The divisions of the city were in a state 
of great agitation: that of Mauconscil was the first which declared itself in 
a state of insurrection, and it caused this fact to be notified to the assembly. 
The dethronement of the king was discussed in the clubs, and on the Srd of 
August Petion the mayor came to demand it of the legislative body in the 
iiaiiic of the commune and the sections. The petition was referred to the 
e.xtraordinury committee of twelve. On the 8th the question was discussed 
whether La Fayette should be accused ; but some remains of courage were 
left in the assembly, the majority of which sustained his cause with warmth, 
aud not without some danger to themselves. He was acquitted : but all 
those who had given their votes for him were hissed, pursued and maltreated 
by the populace, on leaving the hall. 

The following day the generql effervescence was extreme. The constitu¬ 
tionalists complained of the excesses uf the previous night: they insisted 
that the federates stiould be dent to Soissons, and that measures should be 
adopted to secure the tranquillity of Paris, and the freedom of their delibe¬ 
rations. The Girondists defended the federates. While this was passing, 
news arrived that the section of the Quinze Yingts had declared that if the 
resolution of dethronement was not pronounced that very day, the tocsin 
ahould be sounded at midnight, the drums diould beat the giniralt, and the 
palace should be attacked. This determination bad been transmitted to aU 
the forty-eight sections, and had been approved of by allj with the exception 
of one only. The assembly summoned the procurator syndic of the depart¬ 
ment, who stated that he had all the good will that could be desired, but 
that he wanted {luwer ; and the mayor, who replied that at a moment whpn 
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the sections had resumed their sovereignty, he could exercise no influence 
over the people but that of persuasion. The asaeinbly then separated with¬ 
out having resolved upon any measure. 

The insurgents fixed the day for the attack on the palace for tlie 10th of 
August. The chief place of assembling was in the Fauxbuurg ^int Antoine. 
In the evening after a very stormy meeting, the Jacobins proceeded thither 
in a body : and the insurrection was then organized. It was determined to 
annul the department: to dismiss Pdtion, in order to free him from the du¬ 
ties of his place and from all responsibility : and lastly, to replace the general 
council of the commune by an insurrectionary municipality. The agitators 
went lit the same time through all the sections of the Fatixbourgs and into 
all the barracks of the Breton and Marseilluis federates. 

The court had been for some time apprized of the danger, and had put 
itself into a state of defence. Perhaps at this movement the king thought 
he might not only make a resistance but even re-establish himselt entirely. 
The interior of the palace was occimied by the Swiss guards, to the number 
of eight or nine hundred: by officen of the disbanded guard, and by a troop 
of gentlemen and royalists, who had assembled there, armed with pistols, 
sabres, and swords. The commander of the national guard. Mandat, had 
marched to the palace with his stafiT to defend it; and had given orders to 
the battalions the most attached to the constitution to take arms. The mi¬ 
nisters were also with the king: the syndic of the department had gone 
thither, and Petion had been sent for to inform the court of the state of 
I’aris, to obtain his authority for repelling force by force, and for the sake of 
keeping him as a hostage. 

At midnight a sliot was heard, the tocsins sounded, the ginirale was beat, 
the insurgents assembled and ranged themselves : the members of the sec¬ 
tions annulled the municipali^, and named a provisional council for tlie com¬ 
mune, which went off to the Hotel de Ville to direct the insurrection. On 
the other side the battalions of the national guard marched up to the palace, 
and wore placed in the courts and at the principal posts, with the gendarmerie 
on horseback, while the Swiss guards and the volunteers guarded the apart¬ 
ments. The palace was defended in the liest manner. 

In the mean time several deputies awakened by the tocsin, had hastened 
to the hall of the legislative body, and had opened a discussion at which 
t erguiaud presided. Upon hearing that Petion was detained at the Tuileries. 
and that he wished to be dismissed, they summoned him to the bar of the 
assembly to give an account of the state of Paris. On receii ing that order, 
he was released at the palace: he appeared before the assembly, who restored 
him to his functions: but he had scarcely reached the Hotel de Ville, when 
he was put under the guard of three hundred men, by order of the new com¬ 
mune. The latter who wished for no other authoritv, in such a day of dis¬ 
order, than the insurrectionary authorities, sent for the commandant Mandat 
to give an account of the preparations at the palace. Mandat hesitated to 
obey, but not knowing that the municipality was changed, and his duty bind¬ 
ing him to obey its orders, he set out for the Hotel de Ville. On entering 
he saw new faces, and he grew pale. He wtis then accused of having autho¬ 
rized the troops to fire on the people ; he hesitated, was sent to the abbey, 
and as he left the hall, the multitude assassinated him on the steps of tlie 
Hotel de Ville. The commune then .gave the command of the national 
guard to Santerre. 

The court thus found itself deprived of its ntost resolute and influential 
defender. The presence of Mandat and the order lie had received to eimiloy 
force in case of need, were necessary to induce the national fpard to light. 
I'he sight of the nobles and the royalists had greatly cooled their enthusiasm. 
Mandat himself before his departure had entreated the queen to dismira that 
troop, which was regarded as a troop of aristocrats: but she replied with 
asperity—“ These gentlemen are come to defend us, and we count u^ii 
“them." A division had adready arisen among the defenders of the paluce 
*hen Louis XVI. reviewed them at five o’cloth in the morning. Ho niwt 
Vent over the soldiers at the interior posts, all of whom were animated with 
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the Lvelievt zeal: he waa followed by Madame £lizabetli> the dauphin and 
the queen, whose Ausiri 0 u Up and eagle-note, tehieh toat fuller them ntuel, 
gave her an air of great majettg. The kinn was very melancholy: " I wiU 
" not," said he, “ separate my cause from that of my good citizens, we wiil 
" save ourselves or perish together,” tie next descended into the courts 
followed by some general officers. As soon as he arrived, the troops began 
to move ; the cry of Vive le roi t was heard, and was repeated by the national 
guard : to which the artillery and the battalion of the red cross replied by a 
shout of Vive la nation I At the same moment arrived two new iwttaliong 
armed with guns and pikes, who as they filed off before the king to take their 
station on the terrace of the Seine, cried out, Vive la nation I Vive lotion! 
The king continued the review, not without being affected by this sad omeu. 
He was received with the strongest demonstrations of attachment by the 
battalions of the Filles Saint Thomas, and of the Petits Peres, who occupied 
the terrace which runs along the palace wall. 'tVhile he was crossing the 
garden to visit the posts of the Pont ^oumant, the battalions with pikes 
pursued him with the cry of,—“ Down tetlh the veto ! Down with the Irattor!" 
and when he returned, they quitted their position, placed themselves near 
the Pont Iluyal, and pointed their guns against the palace. Two other bat¬ 
talions posted in the courts followed thmr example, and placed themselves 
on the semare of the Carrousel in a menacing attitude. The king on his re¬ 
turn to tae palace was pale and cast down ; and the queen said, “ All is over: 
“ that kind of review has done more harm than good." 

While all this waa passing at the Tuileries, the insurgents were advancing 
in several columns: they had passed the whole night iii uniting and orga¬ 
nizing their forces. In the morning they forced the arsenal and distributed 
the arms among themselves. The column of the Fauxboura Saint Antoine, 
which was about fifteen thousand strung, and that of the Fauxbourg Saint 
Marceau, consisting of about five tliousand, had begun their march at five in 
the morning. The crowd increased on its passage. A troop had been placed 
by the directory of the department oil tlie Punt Neuf, in order to prevent 
the junction of the assailants from the two sides of the river: 'but the com¬ 
mune ordered it to quit that post, and tlie passage of the bridge was now 
free. The advanced guard of the Fauxbourgs, composed of the Marseillois 
and Breton federates, had already issued from the Hue Saint Honord, had 
ranged itself in battle an-ay on the Place du Carrousel, and pointed its can¬ 
non against the palace. It was at this moment that the procurator syndic, 
Kcederer, who had not quitted the Tuileries during the whole night, pre¬ 
sented himself to them, and stated that it was impossible that such a multi¬ 
tude could have access to the king, or to the national assembly ; and recom¬ 
mended them to name twenty deputies and chaige them with their demands: 
but to this suggestion they refused to listen. He then addressed the national 
troops, aud read to them the article of tlie law which enjoined them in case 
of attack to repel force by force : but a very small portion only of the na- 
lional guard appeared disposed to this, and the gunners made no reply but by 
discliarging their cannons, llcederer, seeing that the insurgents were every 
where successful, that they were masters of the commune, that they dispmed 
of the multitude and even of the troops, returned iu all haste to the pmace, 
at the head of the executive directory. 

The king was holding a council witWhe queen and ministers. A municipal 
officer had just spread an alafoi by stating that the columns of the insurants 
were approacliing the Tuileries. “Well—and what do they want?"said 
July, the keeper of the seals. “ The dethronement of the king," replied the 
officer. “ Let the assembly pronounce the vote then,” added the minister. 

But after the dethronement," said the queen, “ what is to happen ?" The 
municipid officer bowed, without answering. At the same moment Rcedcrer 
entered, who augmented the consternation of the court by announcing that 
the danger waa extreme : that the bands of the insurgents were intractable, 
that the national guard was not to he trusted, and that the royal family 
would expose itself to infallible ruin, if the members of it did not place theni- 
aelves in the midst of the legislative assembly. The queen at first rejected 
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this ad»ice with th« utmost scorn. “ I wouM rather,” said she, “ be nailed 
<• to tlie walls of this palace than leave it.” Then addressing herself to tlio 
kinir and presenting him with a pistol: “ There, air," said she, “ now is the 
“ moment to show your courage.' The king remained silent. “ You w ish 
"then madam," added Rcederer, «to render yourself responsible for the 
" dmth of the king, of yourself, of your children, and of all who are now as- 
<' sembled in this palace to defend you." These words decided the ki^; he 
arose to go to the assembly, and the queen followed him ; in d^arting he 
said to &e ministers and to the defenders of the palace,—“Gentlemen. 
<* there is no longer any thing to be done here.” Accompanied by his family 
and some persons belonging to his household, JLouisXVl. crossed the garden 
of the Tuueries in the midst of two lines of Swiss guards and battalions of 
the Filles Saint Thomas and Petits Peres; but when he arrived at the gate 
of the Feuillants, an immense multitude crowded the passage, and refusra to 
give way before him. His escort had much trouble in conducting him to the 
ball of the assembly, where he arrived amidst the abuse, threats, and voci¬ 
ferations of the multitude. 

A justice of peace who preceded the king came to announce his arrival to 
the l^alative body, which was deliberating at tiiis moment on tlie propriety 
of dis^tching a deputation to the palace. The members who sat nrarest 
the door immediately went out to receive Louis XVI. “ Gentlemen," said 
the king on entering the hall, “ I am come among you to prevent the com- 
“ mission of a great crime. I shall always consider myself and my family 
“ in sidety while we are in the midst of you."—“ Sire," replied Vcrgniaua, 
who was in the chair, “ you may count upon the firmness of the national 
“ assembly : its members have sworn to die in support of the rights of the 
“ people and of the constituted authorities.” The king then took a seat by 
the side of the president. But Chabot recollectiiw that the assembly could 
not deliberate in presence of the king, Louis XVI. passed with his family 
and his ministers into the box of the reporters of the assembly, which was 
behind the president, and from whence all that passed could be seen and heard. 

After the departure of the king all motives to resistance had ceased. Be¬ 
sides, the means of defence themselves liad diminished with the departure of 
three hundred Swiss, and three humlred national guards, who luid escorted 
Louis XVI. The gendarmes had quitted their posts amidst cries of Vive la 
MatioH / The national guard ivas disposed to take part with the assailants. 
But the enemy was in sight ; and though the cause of combat exist^ no 
longer, the combat Itself did not the less take pla^. 1 he columns of the 
insurgents surrounded the palace. The Marseillois and the Bretons, who 
occupied the first line, had forced the royal gate of the Carrousel, and pe¬ 
netrated into the courts of the castle. They had at their head an old soldier 
named Westermann, a very courageous and resolute man, and the friend of 
Itanton. He ranged his troop in tlie order of battle and advanced towards 
the artillery, who at liis desire, joined the Marseillois w'ith their caniuni. 
The Swiss guards stood at the windows of the palace in motionless^ attitudes. 
The two troope stood for some time eying each other, without beginni^ the 
attack. Some of the assailants even advanced in token of brotherliood^, and 
the Swiss guaids threw cartridges from the windows in sign of jieace. They 
even penetrated to the vestibule, where they found other defenders of the 
palace. A barrier separated the parties. There it was that tlie rambat 
began ; but it is impossible to say on which side the aggression was nrst of¬ 
fered. The Swiss guards then opened a destructive fire upon the insurgents, 
who soon dispersed. The square of thewCarrousel was soon cleiued. But 
the Marsmlloia and the Bretons speedily returned with renewed force; the 
Swiss guards were cannonaded and surrounded ; and after holding out as lung 
as they could, they were defeated, pursued, and exterminated. It was no 
binger a oombat but a massacre; and the multitude gave themselves up in 
the palace to all the excesses of victory. , 

The assembly waa during this time in a sUte of lively alarm. The first 
reports of the cannon had spread consternation among them. As tne uis- 
chaiges of artillery grew more frequent, their agitation redoulued. At one 
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moment the members of the assembly gave themselves up lor lost. An offi. 
eer entered the hall precipitately c^ing out, " To your places. Legislators! 
f the hall is forced." Some deputies rose up to leave the assembly. " Mo, 
** no,” cried the others, “ this is our Ppst." The tribunes then sliouted, 
'* nt national attembly for ever /" an^fae assembly returned the shout by 
crying, " The nation for ever !" At last shouts were heard without of " Fir- 
" tory ! vielory !” ana the fate of the monarchy was decided. 

The assemblv immediately issued a proclamation for the purpose of re¬ 
storing tranquillity, and conjuring the people to respect justjce, their magig. 
trates, the rights of man, liberty and equality. But the multitude and its 
chiefs had the entire power, and were determined to exert it. ThS new 
municipality presented itself to the assembly, claiming the recognition of its 
powers. It was preceded by three banners, on which were inscribed the 
words, “ Our Country — Liberty—and Equality." The harangue of its mem. 
bers was imperious, and concluded by demanding the dethronement of the 
Icing and a national convention. Heputptions succeeded each other, and all 
expressed the same wish, or rather, to use a more appropriate phrase, they 
all communicated the game order. 'I'he assembly found itself constrained to 
yield. Nevertheless, it wag reluctant to take upon itself the dethronement 
of the king. Vergniaud mounted the tribune in the name of the committee 
of twelve, and said: “ 1 come to propose to you a very rigorous measure ; 
" but I leave you to judge how important it is that you should immediately 
" adopt it.” This measure consisted in the convocation of a national con¬ 
vention ; in the dismissal of the ministers, and the suspension of tlie king's 
authority. The assembly adopted it unanimously. The Girondist ministers 
were recalled; the famous decrees were put in force; and commissaries 
were sent to the army to ensure their fidelity. Louis XVI. to whom the as¬ 
sembly had at first assigned the Luxembourg as a residence, was transferred 
to the Temple, as a prisoner, by the all-powerful commune, under the pre¬ 
text, that it was impossible without taking such a step, to be sure of his 
person. At length, the 23rd of September was fixed for the opening of the 
extraordinary sitting, which was to decide the fate of the monarchy. But 
the latter had in fact ceased on the 10th of August—that day which witnessed 
the insurrection of the mob against the middle classes and the constitutional 
monarchy, ns the 14th of July had seen the insurrection of the middle classes 
aminst the privileged orders and the absolute powers of the crown. The 10th 
of August witnessed the first commencement of the dictatorial and absolute 
power of the revolution. As circumstances became more and more difficult, 
there arose a great struggle, which required an increased energy ; and that 
energy, misdirected because popular, rendered the dominion of the lower 
classes uneasy, oppressive, and cruel. The question then changed its 
nature altogether ; it had no longer for its end general liberty, but the pub¬ 
lic safety ; and the conventional i>eriod, from the end of the constitution of 
1791, till the time when the constitution of the year 111. established the 
directory, was only a long campaign of the revolution against parties, and 
against Europe. It was scarcely possible that it should have been other¬ 
wise. “ The revolutionary movement once established," says M. de Mais- 
fre,( 1) “ France and the monarchy could only have been saved by jacobin- 
“ ism.—Our posterity, who will be sufficiently indifferent about our suffer- 
" ings, and who will dance iTpon our graves, will laugh at our ignorance ; 
" they will easily console themselves for the excesses which we have wit- 
*' nessed, and which have preserved the integrity of this fine kingdom." 

The deqmrtments approved of file events of the 10th of August. The 
army, which was always somewhat slower to feel the influence of the revolu¬ 
tion, was still royalist and constitutional; nevertheless, aa the troops were 
subordinate to the parties, they would necessarily submit without difficulty 
to the prevailing opinion. The generals of the second rank, such as Du- 
mouriez, Custines, baron Kellermann, and Liffiourdonnaie, were disposed to 
approve the recent changes. They had not yet taken any side, but they 
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tliou^t-a rCTolutiun of this kind would procure them advancement. It was 
notuus with th* generals-in-chief. Luckner was undecided, between the 
insurrection of the 12th of August, which he styled a little aecMcnt that had 
oeeurred at Paris, and his friend^a Fayette. The latter, the chief of the 
constitutional party, attached to his oath in the minutest points, wished still 
to defend the fallen monarchy, and a constitution which no longer existed. 
He was at the head of thirty thousand men, who were attached to hie cause 
and to his person. His head-quarters were near Sedan. In his plans of 
resistance in favour of the constitution, he joined the municipality of that 
towg, and the directory of the department of Ardennes, in order to establish 
a civil centre, round which all tiie departments might rally. The three 
commissaries, Kersaint, Antonclle, and Peraldy, sent by the legislative to 
his army, were arrested and im])risoiied in the tower of ^^dan. 5’he motive 
asssigned for that measure was, “ that the atscmhly, having been made to act 
“ upon compulsion, the members who had accepted such a mission could only 
“ be the chiefs or the instruments *>f the factum which had subjugated the 
" national assembly and the king.’' Tlie troops and the civil authorities 
afterwords renewed their oath of fidelity to tiie constitution, and La Fayette 
endeavoured to widen the circle of tiie iusuiTectiun of the army against the 
popular insurrection. 

Perhaps at this moment general La Fayette thought too much of the past, 
of the law, and of the oaths which had been generally taken, and not enough 
of the truly singular situation in w hich France then stood. He saw only 
the dearest hopes of the friends of liberty destroyed, the invasion of tiie 
state by the multitude, and the Jacobin reign of anarchy ; but he did nut 
see the fatality of a situation wliieh rendered indispensiiltle the triumph of 
these last comers of the revolution. J t was scarcely possible that the middle 
class, which had shown itself strong enough to throw down the monarchy, 
and vanquish the privileged classes, but which bad reposed since that vic¬ 
tory, could repel the emigrants and tiie whole of Europe. Fur this a new 
movement—a new faith, were required; there was wanting a iiuineroua, 
fresh and ardent class, which should regard the 10th of August with the 
same enthusiasm as the middle class regarded the 14th of July. Tiiis class 
La Fayette could not join ; he had opposed it under the constituent ossem- 
lily, in the Champ-dc-Mars, before ami after the 20th of June. Ho could 
neither continue to act his former part, nor defend the existence of a party, 
which had justice on its side, tliuugh events were against it, without com- 
nrumising the fate of his country, and the results of a revolution, to which 
lie was so sincerely attached. His resistance, if farther prolonged, would have 
produced a civil war between the army and the people, at a moment wlieii it 
was not clear that the union of the efforts of all would be sufficient to with¬ 
stand the invasion of foreigners. 

It was now tiie 19tli of August, and the army of invasion, whicli had left 
f'dblentz on the 30th of July, marched up the Moselle, and advanced upon 
tiint frontier. The troops were disposed, in consideration of the general 
(lunger, to return to their obedience to the national assembly ; Luckner, whi» 
had at first approved of the conduct of La Fayette, now retracted with tears 
and oaths before the municipality of Mentz ; and La Fayette himself felt 
that he must yield to a destiny too powerful te be resisted. He quitted his 
army, taking upon himself the whole responsibility of that insurrection. He 
was accompanied by Bureau de Pusy, Latour-Miffibourg, Alexander Lamoth, 
and several officers of his staff. Ho dii;pcted bis steps across the enemy’s 
posts towards Holland, puniosing from thence to proceed to the United 
States, his second country ; hut he was discwivered by tho Austrians and ar- 
rrated, together with his companions. In violation of all tlic riglits of na¬ 
tions, he was treated as a prisoner of war, and shut up in the pricoiis of 
Magdeburg and Olmutz. Huring four years of the severest captivity, suf- 
fering aU kinds of privations, ignorant of the fate of liberty and of his coun¬ 
try, and having before him only a long and discouraging future (>f imprison- 
roent, he displayed the roost heroic courage. He was offered liis liberty at 
***,P^®e of a few retractations, but he preferred reniaiiiiiig buried in ins 
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dungeon, to abandoning, in any one point, the sacred cause which he had 
embvBOod* _ . ^ 

The lives of fewp in> our Ume, have been as pure as that of La Fayette; 
few dhar^ers have been loftier: few popuUr persons have better deserved, 
and longer preserved popularity. After havingfought for liberty m America, 
by the ride of Washin^n, he wished to establish it as he had done in 
^noe; but this grand part could not bo acted in that revolution. When 
a nation seeks its liberty, without being troubled by internal dissensionB, 
and when it has only foreigners for its enemies, it may find a deliverer, and 
may produce in Switzerland a WillUm Tell, in the Low Countries, a wince 
of Orange, or in America, a Washington ; but when a people pursues Ubertv 
in spite of some among itself, and opposed by others, amidst factions; such 
a people can only produce Cromwells or Buonapartes, who riM into the dicta¬ 
tors of revolutions, after the struggles and exhaustion of parties. La Fayette 
was the general of the middle ranks, whether at the head of the national 
guard, under the constituent assembly, at that of the army, under the 
legislative assembly. He was raised by this class, and with this his part was 
to end. It must bo said of him, that though he may have committed some 
errors, ho never had but one object—liberty ; and never employed but one 
means of attaining it—the law. The manner in which, whde stiU young, 
he devoted himself to the deliverance of both worlds, his glorious conduct, 
and his invariable constancy, will cause him to bo honoured b^y posterity, in 
the eyes of which, no man, as in party-times, has two reputations, but must 
depend upon his own. . 

The actoi-s in the scenes of the 10th of August were daily divided mora 
and more, and could not agree upon the results which that revolution was 
to have. That audacious party which had seized upon the immune, de¬ 
sired through the commune to govern Paris; by means of Pans, the_na¬ 
tional assembly ; and through the assembly, France. After having obtained 
the removal of Louis XVI. to the Temple, the party ordered the demohtioii 
of all the statues of its kings, and of all the emblems of roy^ty. I he de¬ 
partment had formerly exercised a check over the municipality: this was 
abrogated in order to render the latter independent, i he law ^^t^ cer¬ 
tain conditions to qualify for an active citizen, whiidi the pi^y abolished by 
a decree, in order that the multitude might bo introduced into the govern¬ 
ment of the state. It demanded at the same time, the establishment of an 
extraordinary tribunal, to try “ the conepirators of the \0th <if August. As 
the assembly did not seem sufficiently pliant, but endeavoured by its pro¬ 
clamations, to recall the people to more just and moderate sentiments, it 
received from the U6tel-de-ViUe messages of the most threatemng descrip¬ 
tion. « As a citizen," said a member of the commune, “ and as a m^strate 
" of the people, 1 come to announce to you, that this night, at midnight, the 
" tocsin shsB sound, and the ginirak shall be beaten. Phe people are tired 
of remaimng unavenged ; dread, lest they rise to avenge themselves. — 
" If before three or four hours," said another, “ the foreman of the jury be 
" not named, if the jury be not in readiness to act, the most fearful oonse- 
« quences await Paris." To avoid these new disasters, the asMmbly was 
compeUed to appoint an extraordinary criminal tribunal. This timimal con¬ 
demned a few persons ; but ilf appear^ too slow for the wishes of the com¬ 
mune, who had conceived the most terrible projects. , . . - . 

The cnmnuine bad at itS head Marat, Fanis, Sergent, Huplam, Lenf^t, 
Lefort, Jourdeuil, Coliot d’Herbpis, Billaud-Varennes, Tallien, &c. But 
the prinripal head of the party was at that time Danton, who more than any 
other had co-operated in the events of the 10th of August. Dunng the 
whole of that night, he had been running from the sections to ^e barracks 
of the MarseilloM and the Bretons, and from thence to the Fauxbourgs. 
He bad directed the operations of the revolutionary commune as one of its 
members, and had been afterwards appointed a member for the administra-' 
1;ion of justice* s 

Danton was a revolutionist of the most violent kind. No mews appMred 
to him wrong, provided they were useful; and according to his creed, all 
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that was pouiUa waa lawfuL Danton who haa been styled the Mirabeau of 
the popiuaoej bore some resemblance to that tribune m the hi^^her orders: 
he hw mark^ features, a rtrong voice, inmetuous gestures, a bold style of 
doquence, and a com m a n di ng manner. Their vices were the same: but 
those of Mirabeau were the vices of a patrician, those of Danton of a demo¬ 
crat i what waa bold in the conceptions of Mirabeau might be traced in Dan¬ 
ton, but bearing a different character, as belonging to a diffbrent class and 
period of the revolution. Overwhelmed with debts and harassed by wants, 
of an ardent temperament, of licentious morals, and abandoning himself by 
turnS to bis passions or his party, he was formidable in his politics when the 
question was how to arrive at his end, but he became indifferent to it as soon 
us it was attained. This powerful demagogue presented a mixture of dis¬ 
cordant vicesand qualities. Though he had sold himself to the court he was 
not mercenary: for there are chiu-acters which can elevate even a mean ac¬ 
tion. He was an exterminator without ferocity; inexorable with regard 
to the mass, but humane and even*generous towards individiials.( 1) A re¬ 
volution in his eyes was a game, in which the conqueror if he desired it, 
gained the life of the vanquidied. The welfare of his party in hie eyes went 
before the law—even before humanity : this expliiins his attempts after the 
lOth of August and his return to moderate measures when he believed tlio 
republic firmly established. 

At this period the Prussians advancing in the order of invasion which has 
been already mentioned, crossed the frontier after a march of twenty days, 
'i'ho army of Sedan was without a leader, and unable to cope with forces so 
superior and so weU organized. On the 20th of August, Longwy was sur¬ 
rounded by the Prussians; on the 21st it was bombarded, and on the 24th 
it capitulated. On the 30th the enemy arrived before Verdun, surrounded 
it and commenced the bombardment. In case of the capture of Verdun, the 
road to the capital lay open. The taking of Longwy and the new approach 
of so much danger, threw Paris into a state of the greatest agitation and 
alarm. The executive council composed of the ministers, was called to the 
committee for the general defence, to deliberate on the best measures to bo 
token in so perilous a conjuncture. Some voted for waiting until the enemy 
should appear under the walls of the capital; others proposed to retire to 
Saumur. “ You know,” said Danton, when his turn came to sjieiik, “ that 
" France lies in Paris: if you abandon the capital to our invaders, you give 
*' up yourselves, and you give up France to them. It is in Paris tliat we 
“ must maintain our position by all the means that can be devised ; 1 caii- 
“ not consent to the plan which proposes to remove you from it. The wcond 
project seems to me equally unadvisable. It is impossible to think of 
" whting under the walls of the capital: the 10th of August has divided 
“ loanee into two parties, of which the one is attached to monarchy, while 
" the other desires a republic. The latter of which, it is useless to dissein- 
" ble, ^e minority in the state, is the only one on which you can depend 
“ when wo come to the combat. The other will refuse to march; it will 
“ agitate Paris in favour of the foreigners, while your defenders placed be- 
“ twixt two fires, are losing their lives in repelling them. If they fail, as 
" it seems to mo certain they will, the loss of France Md your ruin are dc- 
“ cidod: Jf contrary to all expectatiqn, they return victors over the cooh- 
“ tion, their victory will be a defeat to you ; for it wiU have cost you thou- 
'' sands of brave men, while the royalists, alreffdy more nuanerous than you, 
“ wiU have lost nothing of their strength or their influence. My advice is, 
“ therefore, that in <Mer to disconcert their measures, we must/ri^Aten the 
royalists." The committee which understood the sense of these temblo 
words, waa in consternaRon. “ Yes ; I repeat,” continued Danton, “ that 
“ we must frighten them." And as the committee seemed to reject by its 
silence and its afinght the proposition, Danton entered into arrangements 


(I) At the time when tlia Commiiiw wee ninlitating tbe mastacrei of the «n d o f Se^ 
tember, be saved all who came to biui: and of bi» own accord be diecbsrjjM frem 
priMn, Daport. Darnsre, end Ch. Lametb, wbo were in tome tbspe bie perwaai an- 
taaoniete. 
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with the commane; he wished to repress his enemies by means of terror; 
and to engage the multitude, W rendering itself his accomplice, to leave the 
revolution no other hope or refuge, but in victory. Domiciliaiy visits were 
performed with the most melancholy aitd imposing accompaniments: and 
H great number or persons were imprisoned on the ground of their rank, 
their opinions, or their conduct. These unfortunate persons were mainly 
selected from the two dissident classes of the clergy, and the nobility, who 
were accused of conspiracy under the legislative assembly. All the citizens 
who were fit ’to carry arms were enrolled in regiments in_ the Champ-de> 
Mars, and were sent off on the 1st September to the frontier. The f/inirele 
was beaten, the tocsin sounded, and cannons fired; and Danton, presenting 
himself to the assembly to detail the measures which had been taken for the 
preservation of the country, said : “ The cannon you hear is not the alann- 
“ gun: it announces our onset upon our enemies. 'To vanquish them—to 
" lay them prostrate, what is it that we ,require ? The first qualification is 
“ Boldness —the second Boldness —the third Boldness." The news of the 
taking of Verdun arrived in the night between the 1st and ^d of Septem¬ 
ber : the commune seized that moment when Paris in alarm fancira the 
enemy at the ^ates, to execute its terrible designs. 'The cannon was again 
fired, the tocsin sounded, the barriers were closed, and the massacres began. 

'The prisoners shut up at the Carmelites, at the Abbey, at La Force, the 
Oonciergerie, &c., were butchered during three days, by a band of about 
three hundred murderers, under the orders, and in the pay of the commune, 
'i'hese men, inspired by a silent fanaticism, prostituting to the ends of mur- 
lier the sacred forms of justice, sometimes judges, and sometimes execu¬ 
tioners, seemed less the ministers of vengeance than the performers of a 
labour to be done : they massacred without fury, but without remorse— 
with all the confidence of fanatics, and the obedience of hangmen. If any 
extraordinary circumstances sometimes touched them, and recalled them to 
sentiments of humanity, thw relented but for a moment and soon resumed 
their cruel work. 'Thus a few victims were saved; but these were few in 
number. 'The assembly wished to put a stop to these cruel massacres, but 
could not. 'The ministry was as impotent as the assembly: the terrible 
commune alone was all-powerful, and directed every thing. Petion, the 
inay'or, bad been deposed from office. 'The soldiers who guarded the pri¬ 
soners durst not resist the murderers, and suffered them to do their work of 
death; the populace looked on as indifferent spectators or accomplices ; and 
the rest of the citizens dared not even venture to discover their horror. 
'There would be room for surprise that a crime so enormous and so long in 
duration should have been conceived, executed, and suffered, if we did not 
know all that the policy or fanaticism of parties leads its votaries to com¬ 
mit, and all that fear induces men to support. But the punishment of that 
fearful outrage was visited upon the heads of its authors. 'The greater num¬ 
ber of them perished in the tempest they had raised, and by the violent 
means they had employed. It is seldom that party-men do not experience 
the fate which they have made others undergo. 

'The executive council, which w.as directed as to military measures, by 
general Kellermann, sent forward the newly-raised battalions to the frontier. 
'They had wished to place an able commanding officer on the point chiefly 
threatened; but the choice swas embarrassing. Among the generals who 
had declared themselves in favour of the late political events, Kellermann 
did not appear fit for a higher cbmmand than a secondary one, and the 
council contented itself with putting him in the place of the undecided and 
inept Luckner. Ciistine was but little acquainted with the art of war; he 
was an excellent officer for a bold undertalnng, but unfit for the command 
of a great army, on whidi the destinies of France were to depend. The same 
reproach, as to military incapacity, was applicable to Biron, to Labourdon- 
naie, and to others, who were left in their former ranks with the troops under 
their command. There remained only Duniouriez, against whom the Giron¬ 
dists still felt some rancour, and whose ambitious vieivs, his tastes, and his 
rbaracter of adventurer, led him to be suspected, even by those who render- 
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ed ample Justice to liis superior talents. However, as lie was the sole gene- 
mimble of BO important a position, the executive council gave him the 
SmS of the armyof the wUelle. 

Dumouriez had hastened from the camp of Maulde to that of S^an. He 
Bssembled a council of war, of which the general opinion was, that it would 
be adviseable to retire towards Chalons or Kheims. and to remain covered by 
the Marne. Instead of following this dangerous advice, which would have 
discouraged the army, surrendered Lorraine to the enemy, as well as three 
bishonricks, with a part of Champagne, and laid open the road to Paris, Du- 
inounez conceived a project worthy of a man of genius. He saw, that ho 
must, by a bold march, direct his troops upon the forest of Ar^nne, and 
that there they would infallibly stop the enemy. That forest had four out¬ 
lets, riiat of Chdne Populeux on the left, of the Croix aux Hois and Grandpre 
in the centre, and of the Islets on the right, uhich opened or closed the 
jiassage into France. The Prussiai^s were at a distance of six leagues only, 
and Dumouriez had twelve to get over, as well as his jilans of occupation to 
conceal, before he could seize upon his position. Me did this in a very bold 
and able manner. Gener^ DUIon, who directed his corps on the Islets, oc¬ 
cupied them with seven thousand men: Dumouriez arrived at Grandprd and 
there established a ctimp of thirteen thousand men ; the Croix aux Buis and 
the Clicne Populeux were in like manner taken, and guarded by several 
troops. On this occasion h e wrote to Servari, the minister at war: •' Ver- 
“ dun is taken : I wait the arrival of the Prussians. The camp ofOranH- 

pre and that of the Islets are the Thermoppla; of France: but I shall be 

more fortunate than Teosiidas.” 

In that position, Dumouriez was able to stop the enemy, and at the same 
time await the succours which were sent him from all parts of France. The 
battalions of volunteers joined the camps pitched in the interior, from which 
positions they were sent off to join his army after having received the first 
elements of organization. At the frontier of Flanders, Bournonville had 
received orders to advance with nine thousand men to join the right wing of 
the army of Dumouriez at Rhetel, on the 13th of September. Duval was 
to be at the Chene Populeux on the 7th with seven thousand men, and Kcl- 
lermann was on his way from Metz on his right with twenty-two thousand 
men to reinforce him. It was only necessary to {^ain time. 

The duke of Brunswick after gaining possession of Verdun,^ passed the 
Aleuse in three columns. General Clairliiit commenced operations on his 
right, and the prince of Hohenlohe on his left. _ Despairing of forcing Du- 
mouriez to quit his position by attacking him in front, he endeavoured^ to 
dislodge him from it by assailing him behind. Dumouriez had been so im¬ 
prudent us to place all his forces at Grandpre and the Islets, and to have left 
the Chene Populeux and the Croix aux Bois feebly defcniled, which indeed 
were much less important. The Prussians seized tlicm, and were on the 
point of dislodging him in his camp at Grandprf, and compelling him to sur¬ 
render. Even after committing that capital fault, which annulled the cff**;t 
of his first manceuvres, he did not despair of his situation. He quitted his 
camp during the night of the 14th of September, jiassed the Aisne from 
w’hich he might have been prevented by the enemy, made a retreat as able^as 
his march on the Argonne had been, and sBccceded in carrying his entire 
force into the camp of Sainte-Mendiould. He had already retarded tho 
march of the Prussians on the Argonne, and th8 season im it advanced began 
to bring bad weather ; he had only to maintain his position until the arrival 
of Kellermann and Bournonville ny whom he was to be joined, and the siic- 
i*ess of the campaign became certain. 'J'hc troops had liecome accustoiiie* 
to action, and the army amounted to seventy thousand men on the amvaJ ot 
Bournonville and Eelfermann, which took place on the 17th of Septcinbe^ 

The Prussian army had followed the movements of Dumouriez. t>n the 
SiOth, it attacked Kellermann at Valmy, in order to cut off from the French 
army the power of retreating upon Chalons. The cannonading commenCTU 
warmly on both sides. The Prussians next marched in columns up the 
heights of Valmy, in expectation of carrying them. Kellermann also formed 
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Ilia infantry in columns and gave tliem orders not to fire, but to wait fur the 
enemy, that they might charge at tlie point of the bayonet. He gave these 
orders amidst cries of “ Vive la Kotion !“ and this cry repeated from one end 
of the Une to the other, surprised the Paussians still more than the steady 
aspect of the French troops. The duke of Brunswick directed his battalions, 
which were already in some disorder, to retire: the cannonading was kept 
up tiU evening; the Austrians tried a new attack, but were repulsed. The 
day was gained : and the almost insignificant success of Valmy produced on 
the French truoiis and throughout France the effect of the most complete 
victory. * 

From this period also may be dated the discouragement and retreat of the 
enemy. The Prussians had engaged in this campaign, as if it had been a 
review, in which light it had been represented to Uem by the emigrants. 
They were unprovided with stores or provisions; instead of an unprotected 
country, they found daily a more and mure vigorous resistance : the con¬ 
tinual rains had broken up the roads, flie soldiers marched in mud up to 
their knees, and for four days together they had no other nourishment than 
boiled corn. The diseases produced by the muddy water, the want of stores 
and the rain, had occasioned the greatest ravages in the army. The duke 
of Brunswick recommended a retreat, ngainst the opinion of the king of 
Prussia and the emigrants, who wislied to risk a battle and seize upon Cha¬ 
lons. But as the fate of the Prussian monarchy depended upon his army, 
and the loss of that army would be rendered certain by its defeat, the ad¬ 
vice of the duke of Brunswick ]>revailed. Negotiations were opened ; and 
the Prussians, relaxing from their first demands, no longer demanded any 
other terms than the re-establishment of the king upon the constitutional 
throne. But the convention had just assembled, the r^ublic had been pro¬ 
claimed, and the executive council replied, that “ tAe French republic could 
" not listen to any propositions until the Prussian troops had entirely quitted 
“ the French territories.” The Prussians therefore effected their retreat on 
the evening of the 30th of September, which was feebly opposed by Kedler- 
mann, whom Dumouriez sent in pursuit of them, while he nimself advanced 
to Paris to enjoy his victory and to concert plans for the invasion of Belgium. 
The French troops re-entered Verdun and Longwy; and the enemy, after 
having traversed the Ardennes and Luxembourg, repassed the Bhine at Co- 
blenta toward the end of October. This campa^n had been marked by ge¬ 
neral successes. In Flanders the duke of Saxe Teschen had been compelled 
to raise the si^e of Lille, after seven days of a bombardment, contrary, for 
its length and its useless cruelty, to all the usages of war. On the Rhine, 
Ciistine had seized upon Treves, Spire and Mentz: towards the Alps, gene¬ 
ral Montesquiou had invaded Savoy, and general Anselme tiie county of 
Nice. The French armies, victorious in aU quarters, had every where as¬ 
sumed the offensive, and the revolution was saved. 


LETTER XXII. 


Progress the French Revolution .— Formation of the Nedional Convention, 
Septemlur, 1792.— Contes^between the Girondists and the Afountainists .— 
Robespierre.—Trial of Louis XVI.—His condemnation and deathj—De- 
cember 1792.— January 1793. * 

The national convention met on the 24th of September 1792, at a crisis when 
the dangers of foreign invasion, the predominance of internal faction, and 
the violent effervescence of the passions, left little room for calm ddiberation, 
or ^e dominion of reason. In its first sitting it abolished royalty and pro¬ 
claim^ the republic, both of which were done by acclamation ; uid on the 
following day it was ordered, that all public acts should be dated from “ the 
** first year of the French republic." Such were the fatid effects of the tran- 
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sient nicceiaei of the Austrian and Prussiun armies, and of the ill-judged 
manifestoes by which they were preceded. They only exasperated a people 
whom Aey .were intended to intimidate. They hastened the fhll of that 
throne which they came to support, Md consolidated that power whicdi they 
intended to crush. Their object wasxo re-establish a monarchy—their efforts 
gave birth to a republic. 

To convey to you, my son, a distinct idea of the progress and events of 
the revolutionary war, it is ^uite necessary to attend to the internal state of 
France, and examine the principal factious which at this time agitated the 
convention and the city of Paris. 

From the moment of the deposition of the king, two powerful parties en¬ 
tered the arena, namely the Girondists, and the Mountsinists, and these di¬ 
vided the convention. Brissot, Petion, Vergniaux and their friends, most 
of them men of eminent talents and of distinguished eloquence ft)rmed the 
party of the Gironde. Republicans in princmle, they had contributed to 
weaken the constitutional throne, but had taken no part in the coiis)>irary 
by which it was overturned. I'he revolutionists of the 10th of Aujrnst, 
Danton, Robespierre, Barbaorux, Fabre d’Eglantine, Chabot, Couthon, Col- 
lot d’Heibois, and the members of the commune of Paris, assumed the name 
of the mountain. These aspired to reap the fruit of their boldness, and 
to govern the republic whicii they had erected: the Girondists, however, 
wished to dispute with them the honour and advantages of tliat revolution. 
This party was at first supported by the public favour and by the majority of 
tlicir colleagues: the party of the Mountain, by intrigue and aiidarity made 
u]> for its deficiency in numbers and its inferiority also in point of legal in¬ 
fluence. Thus from the commencement of its sittings, the convention was 
divided into two parties, whose violent straggles for the ascendancy an¬ 
nounced new convulsions. 

The Girondists and the Mountainisls before constituting the new revolu¬ 
tion, wislied to know to which of their parties it was to belong; and even 
tile enormous dangers of their situation could not prevent tlicir mutual 
struggles. They had more than ever to fear the hostile attempts of Europe. 
Gne part of the sovereigns having attacked France before the loth of 
August, there was every reason to believe that tlie others would declare 
tlieniselves against her after the fall of the monarchy, the detention of Eoiiis 
XVI. and the massacres of September. In the interior, the number of tiio 
enemies of the revolution had augmented. 'J'o the j»artis.ins of the nm-ieiit 
regime, of the aristocracy and the clergy, were now joined t.liose of constitu¬ 
tional royalty; those to whom the fate of l,oui- XVI. was a subject of lively 
solicitude, and those who did not believe that unbounded liberty was prae- 
ticalde, especially under the control of the multitude. Amidst so many ob¬ 
stacles and adversaries, at a moment when even their union would not have 
proved too strong for their opponents, the Girondists and Mountuinists at¬ 
tacked each other with the utmost inveteracy. Indeed the two parties were 
incompatible, and the junction of tlieir chiefs was hopeless ; so nuiiicroiis 
were the causes of discord arising from tlieir rivalry of power and the ojipo- 
bite nature of their designs. 

The Girondists had been forced by events to become republiciins. The 
station which was most suitable to them was that of constituUoiia.listB ; 
the uprightness of their intentions, their dislike to the multitude, tlicir re¬ 
pugnance to violent measures, and especially,tlie prudence wliicli recom¬ 
mended only the adoption of what measures were possible, all combined to rank 
them iu this class; but it was not allowed them to remain what they had at. 
first declared themselves. They had followed the downward slope, which leil 
to the establishment of tlie republic, and they had by degrees become accus¬ 
tomed to that form of government; and though they stilFdesired it ardently 
and sincerely, they felt how difficult it would be to establish and coii^lidato 
if- The thing appeared to them grand and splendid ; but they saw that the 
men were wanting. The multitude had neither the intelligent nor the 
•mbits fitted to such a mode of administering the public affairs. I he revo¬ 
lution brought about by tlic constituent assembly' was still more legitimate. 
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becnuse it wns practiciible rather than because it was jnat; it liad its con¬ 
stitution and its citizens. But a new revolution, which called the lower 
classes to tiie government of the state, could not be durable ; it must neces- 
sarilv affect too many interests, and could only have momentary defenders, 
ibr though the lower class might goverif and act well for a time, it could not 
do BO alwaprs. However it was on this class that the party ou^ht to have 
depended in consenting to this second revolution. The Girondists did nut 
do this, and, consequently, placed themselves altogether in a false position ; 
they lost the assistance of the constitutionalists, without gaining that of the 
democratic party, and thus possessed the voice of neither the higher nor 
lower ranks of society ; and formed a half-party, which was soon overthrown 
because it was without a base. The Girondists, after the 10th of August,’ 
stood between the middle class and the multitude, as the Monarchists, or 
the partjr of Necker and Mounier, had done after the 14th of July, between 
the privileged and middle classes. 

The Mountainists, on the contrary, c^sired a r^ublic which should be di¬ 
rected by the people. The chiefs of their party, offended at the credit winch 
the Girondists enjoyed, endeavoured to overthrow them, and to seat them¬ 
selves in their place ; they were less enlightened and less eloquent, but more 
sagacious, more decided, and by no means scrupulous in the means they em¬ 
ployed. The very extreme of democracy seemed to them the very best form 
of ^vemment; and what they culled the people, that is to say, the lowest 
class, was the object of their constant flatteries, and of their most ardent 
solicitude. No party was ever more dangerous or more consistent; it la¬ 
boured for those along with whom it was combating. 

At the opening of the conventional sittings, the Girondists occupied the 
right, and the Mountainists the top of the left, from whence came the name 
by which they have been styled. The Girondists were the strongest in the 
assembly : the election in the departments had been generally favourable to 
their party. A great number of the members of the legislative nssembly 
had been re-elected ; and all the members who bad belonged to the deputa¬ 
tion of the Gironde, or the commune of Paris, before the 10th of August, 
returned with the same opinions. Others entered the assembly without sys¬ 
tem, without party, without attachments, and without rancour; these farmed 
what at that time was called the Plain, or the Btarait, This part of the 
assembly, which felt no interest in the struggles of the Gironde and the 
Mountiun, ranged itself on the side it considered the most just, as long ns 
it was allowed to be moderate, that is to say, as long as its members had no 
reasons to fear for their own personal safety. 

The Mountain wns composed of the deputies of Paris who had been elected 
under the influence of the commune of the 10th of August, and of some very 
decided republicans in the provinces : it wns afterwards strengthened by the 
addition of all whom the circumstances of the time exalted into enthusiasm, 
or whom fear associated with its members. But though inferior in number 
in the convention, it was not on this acxiount less powerful even at that 
period. It reign^ absolute in Paris : the commune was devoted to it, and 
that commune had contrived to make itself the first authority in the state. 
The Mountainists had attempted to govern the other departments of France, 
b_y establishing between the municipality of Paris, and the other municipali- 
ties throughout the kingdom, U correspondence of plans and conduct ; they 
had not however completely succeeded, and the departments were in a great 
measure favourable to their kdversaries, who cultivated their kindly feelings 
towards them by means of pamphlats and journals sent through the minister 
Roland, whose house was styled by the Mountainists, a bureau Wceprit public, 
and his friends, the ingrates. But besides the affillatioa of tlie communes, 
which sooner or latter was sure to succeed, the Jacobins were afliliated to 
tfiem. This club, which was the most influential, as being the oldest and 
the most general, cbaimed its spirit with every crisis, without changing its 
name; it was a kind of frame-work, which was always ready for the use of 
the ruling parW, who_excluded from it all its opiionents. That of Paris was 
the focus of Jacobinism, and governed the otlicrs with almost sovereign 
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afray. The Mountainiate Imd a complete mantery over these clubs: they had 
already baoidied the Girondists from them by means of denunciatioas and 
alfronU, and had replaced the members iHjloneing to the middle claasea bv 
tanM-cvJQttes. The only support of the Girondists was the ministry, which 
l>eing opposed by the commune, w%s powerless in Baris. The Mountalnists 
disposed on the other hand of all the effective force of the capital, of the 
public mind by moans of the^ ilacobins, of sections and fauxbourgs through 
the tans-culotteSj and of the insurrections through the municipality. 

The first measure of the partim, after having decreed the republic, was to 
oppose each other. The Girondists were indignant at the massacroes of Sep- 
temlier, and witnessed with horror on the benches of the convention the men 
who had recommended or commanded them. Two especially of the members 
excited their horror and disgust; Robespierre, whom they suspected of as¬ 
piring to the tyranny, and Marat, who from the commencement of the revo¬ 
lution had dedared himself in his writing the apostle of massacre. Thev 
denounced Robespierre with more^nimosity than prudence: he was not yet 
sufficiently dangerous to incur an accusation of iwpiring to the dictatorshi]!. 
His enemies, by reproaching him with des^ns whicli were unlikely to have 
occurred to him, and which, in any case, it was impossible to prove, tliem- 
selves augmented his popularity and his importance. 

Robespierre, who aJfterwards played so horrible a part in the revolution 
began now to figure in its princijiid ranks. Till this time, in spite of all his’ 
efforts, he had superiors in his own party: under the constituent assembly, its 
famous chiefs: under the legislative Brissot and Petion : in the events of the 
lOth of August, Danton. On all these occasions he had constantly declarc-i iiim- 
self against those whose fame or popularity offended him. Tlniidst tlie colc- 
brat^ personages of the first assembly, being unable to render himself remark¬ 
able in any other way than by the singularity of his opinions, he had figured as a 
I'iolent reformer : in the second, he appeared as a constitutionalist, because 
his rivals were innovators, and he had harangued in favour of peace at the 
Jacobins’ club, because his rivals were clamorous for war. After tlic 10th 
of August, he endeavoured, in this club, to destroy the Girondist party, and 
to supplant Danton, always associating the cause of his vanity to that of the 
multitude. This man, whose talents were but of an ordinary kind, and 
whose disposition was vain, owed to his inferiority liis late appearance on the 
stage, which in revolutions, is always a great advantage; his ardent self- 
love ke|)t alive his constant aim at the principal rank in the revolution, and 
led him to work wonders to obtain it, and to veiiliire evci y thing to main¬ 
tain himself there. Robespierre had all the qualities of a tyrant: a mind 
which was without grandeur, but which, nevertheless, was not vulgar: the 
advantage of having but one passion, the external appearances of jwitriotisni, 
a deserved reputation for being above corruption, an austere life, and an in¬ 
clination for blood. He was a living proof, that, amidst civil troubles, it is 
not by means of talents, but conduct, that political buccesses are gained ; 
and that obstinate mediocrity is more powerful than the irregularity of ge¬ 
nius. It must also be allowed that Robespierre possessed the support of an 
immense and fanatical sect, of which he had demanded the government and 
maintained the principles, since the dose of tlie constituent assembly. 
That sect derived its origin from the IHth century, of which it represent^ 
certain opinions ; it took for its politicid symbol the absolute sovereignty of 
the dmtrat Social of J. J. Roueseau, and in matters of belief the deism con- 
tained_ in the Savoyard Vicar's confession of falMi ; and succeeded for a brief 
^Pace in realizing them in the constitutiipi of 1793, and in the worship of the 
^apremt Being. There was, indeed, in the various epoclis of tha revolution, 
mt^e system and more fanaticism than is generally believed. 

Wh^ber it was that the Girondists foresaw from afar the rule of Robes¬ 
pierre, or whether they allowed themselves to be seduced by their lesent- 
ment, tfaw accused him of a erime which is the heaviest that can exist in 
a republic. Paris was agitated by the spirit •>{ faction ; the Girondists 
wiahM to carry a law against those who stirred up disorders and violence,, 
®®d at the aame time give the convention an independent strength gathered. 

VoL. in. 2 E 
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from the eightf-tbree departmenta; they even charged a commiBsion, which 
they Miiaea to be named, with the preaentbtion of a report on thO aohject. 
i^e’MoOntain attacked this measure bs injurious to Pairs ; the Oiroadb de¬ 
fended it> declaring at the same time that a project of a triumvirate had been 
formed hy the deputation of Paris. The three persons referred tb were 
MdrM, llanton, and Robespierre. The latter was attacked by name, and 
denodnced by Rebecqui, <rf' Marsbilles, as aspiring to the dictatorship, and in 
this he was supported by BUTbaronx, one or the idtief actors in the 10th of 
August. But, the accusation against J^bespieire was unattended by dny 
consequences, and it recoiled upon Marat, who had reOommended the d»;ta- 
tondiip in hia newspaper, called the Friend of tite People, and extolled the 
massacres. When he appeared in his place, to justify himself, the assemblv 
eeemed to feel a movement of horror. Down ! down I was shouted from all 
parts. Marat remained unmoved. In an interval of silence, he cried —“ 1 
liave iti this asBemUIy a great number of personal enemies.”—“ We are all 
“ jco ! dll !"—“ 1 call the assembly to show some sense of shame. 1 exhort 
“ its members to refrain from these furious clamours and indecent menaces 
“ against a man who has served them, and the cause of liberty, more than 
“ they imagine: let them at least listen for once !” This man then explained 
to the convention, which listened as if stupiiied by his boldness and coolness. 
Ills opinions relative tO the proscriptions and the dictatorship. For a Imig 
time he had succeeded in avoiding the public animadversion and the orders 
Of arrest whudi had been publislicd against him. His sanguinary publica¬ 
tions alone appeared, in which he demanded the heads of individuals, and 
prepared the multitude for the massacres of September. There is no sjieuivN 
of roily which may not come into the head of a man, and what is worse, which 
may not be for a moment realized. Marat had several ideas which were un¬ 
alterable. The irevolution had its enemies, and according to him, in order 
to insure its duration, these w'eVe to be destroyed; he thought no means 
more obvious than to exterminate them, and to name a dictator, whose func¬ 
tions should be limited to proscription: he preached openly these two doc¬ 
trines without Ctoelty, but with an air of cynicism, eqtraliy regardless of the 
rules of decency and-the lives of men, and despising as wmk-minded all who 
styled his priqeids atrocious, instead of regarding them as profound. The 
revolution has numbered among its actors many more atrocious than he, btit 
none exercised a more fatal influence upon the period in which he lived ; he 
depraved the murals of the existing parties, which were Slrea^ suflicieiitly 
lax, and to him were owing the two ideas which the comtnittee for the puhHc 
safety realited at a latter period, through its commissaries or its government 
—^the extermination of multitudes, and the dictatorship. 

The accusation against Marat led to no consequences, any more than that 
against Robespierre; the former inspired more disgust, but less hatred than 
the latter; some regarded him merely as a madman ; others considered these 
debatu but as party quarrels, and not as objects of interest to the republic. 
Beudea, it appeareu dangerous to attempt the purificdtiati of the convention, 
or to irane a oecree against one of its memberw : it was a delicate step to 
take. Ihinton was not the apOlo^st of Marat. “ I do not like him " Said 
he: “1 have had experience of his temjier, which is furious, peevjA, and 
“ unsocial. But why should nre seek in his writings the language of a faction? 
" Is the jgeneral agitation to be Scribed to any othbr cause than the moveiqdot 
“ of the revolution f" Robespierre asserted onhis'side that he knew very little 
of Marat; that previous to the 10th of August He had held onlya'siiigle con¬ 
versation with mm; after wrhich Masat, of whose violent opimons he did net 
ly pr w e, had flditnd his poUtical views so narrow, as tohave published in his 
journal, Ibot he had neither the views nor the hcildhess of a statesman. 

. Bat it waa himself who was the object of general attack, because hh was 
far more drraded. The flrst accusation Of Rmiitequi, 'and of Barbai^x, had 
Biilcti. A iffitort time after the minist^ RoUnd'pUblishiedh'report on the 
Slate ftf Frdnce, and on that of Piois, in which 'h'e Oundeimied the'hids- 
aaries of Glejptmniier, the encroachments of the ciUtitnUiH!, and the intr^ueis 
of-^e agitators. "When the wisest and mo^ intrepid defenders of our 
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"liberty '* fiHiif he, "are rendered odioiiK or suspected, wlien principles of 
“rorolt P"** carnage are op^v professed and applauded jn our assemblies, 
" and when clamours are raised against the con^-entiun itself, 1 cannot doubt 
"that parttsans of the old regime, or false friends of the peojple, concealing 
" their miulness or their wickedndss under the mask of patriotism, have con* 
" ceived the plan of overthrowing the actual system ut tilings, in hopes of 
" raising themselves upon its ruins and our corpses, and of tiisting tlie savour 
"ofblood, of gold, and of cruelty!” lie quoted, as a confirmation of his 
report, a letter, in which the vice-president and the second section of the 
ciw tribunal informed him that he and the most illustrious members of the 
Girondist party were threatened; that according to the expression of their 
enemies, thtrt mutt be yet anotlter bleedittg, and that these men would hear 
of np one but Robespierre. 

At words the latter flew to the tribune to justify himself. Ko otic." 
said he, " v>iU dare to aecute me to my face." “ I u'ill" cried Lou vet, one of 
the most refute men of the Giqmdist party. " Yes, Kobrsyierre," conti¬ 
nued he, regarding him fixedly, " it is I who accuse thee I” Robespierre, 
whose countenance had, till then, been firm, was now moved : he had once 
measured his powers at the Jacobins' nith this redoubtable adversary, whom 
he knew to be clever, impetuous, and regardless of consequences. Louvet 
immediately addressed tiie assembly, and in an eloquent harangue, he spared 
neither the acts nor the names of his opponents' partisans; he followed 
Robespierre to the Jacobins, to the commune, and to the electoral assembly, 
where he represented him as " calumniating the most virtuous patriots ; 
“ offering the basest flatteries to a few hundred citizens, first called the peojdc 
“ of PaM, then absolutely the people, next the sovereign people; repeating 
“ the eternal enumeration of bis own merits, his perfections, and his virtues 
" and never failing, after he bud prodaimed the strength, the grcatnciw, and 
“ the sovereignty of the people, to protest that he was the people also." 11 e 
described him as biding himself on the 10th of August, and afterwards com¬ 
manding the conspirators of the commune. lie then came to the massacres 
of September, and cried out, “ The revolution of the loth of August belongs 
■‘to us dl." He next added, addressing himself to some Mountainists «»f tiic 
But the revolution of the 2nd of September is yours! it is yours 


commune, " But 1 

" only! and have you not taken the _ 

" themselves, wiUi fi^ucious contempt, styUi 


glory 

tyled 


of it t»» yourseU'Cs? I’hoy 
us the patriots of the 10th of 


"August! With ferocious pride they dignified themselves uitli the title <>f 
"patriots of the 2nd of September! Well, let that dislinctiun remain to 
" them; a distinction worthy of the courage peculiar to them ! let it remain 
“ to them for our lusting justification, and for their eternal disgrace. 1 hesc 

“ pretended friends of the people wished to throw upon the people the hor- 

"rors with which the first week of September was sullied.they liave uii- 

“ worUiily calumniated them. 'I'he people of Paris know how to fight, but 
they know not how to assassinate ! I'hey were, indeed, seen in a body wfure 
" the palace of the XuUeries, on the grand day of the loth of August i but it 
is false that they were seen before the prisons on the horrible day tn the 
" 2nd of September. Within Uieir waUs how many executioners were there t 
“ two hundred, perhaps not even two hundred ; and without them how many 
" spectators miirat be counted, attracted by a truly im^mpieliensiluc ciiri- 
“osity ? The double at roost of thgt numJier. But it is said, it the people 
“ did not participate in these murders, why did it not prevent tiiem . >» by f 
" Because the tutelary authority of Potion was chained up, and Kolund spoke 
" in vain: because the minister of justice, Danton, spoke not at all; fa^uw 
*' the presidents of the forty-eight sections expected requieitimis, which the 
" comaumdant-general did not issue : because the munici|)al ofnqevs, ®rniy«l 
"in«heir ofiScial ecrxfe, presided at these atrTCious executums.—But the 
"fagialative assembly 1—The legislative assembly! Represeiitatnes ■'» the 
“ people, ye will BvenM it 1 The im|>otency to which your predecei^ni were 
" reduced, is, even amidst so many crimes, the greatest ol those for wh^ 
" we must punish the ferocious madmen whom I denounce to you. i w 
returning to Robes]>ierre, Louvet represented his ainbitiuii, his iiilribue, .mu 
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his extreme ascendancy over the populace^ and concluded this fiiriousphi- 
lippie by a series of facta, each preceded by the redoubtable fbrtauh^ 
" Robetjnerre, Iaeeuse thee!" 

Lou vet descended from the tribune amidst loud applauses; and Itobespierre 
rose to defend himseii^ pale and assailed with murmurs. MHiether from his 
fon/iimoa, or from dread of the prejudice which his adversary's harangue 
mi^t have excited, he demanded a d^ay of eight days. At the end of that 
time, he appeared, less as an accused person tlian as a triumphant antago¬ 
nist : he repelled with irony the reproaches of Louvot, and entered into a long 
apology for his own conduct. It must be allowed that the facts were vagnie; 
he had therefore little difficulty in extenuating or disproving them. 'The 
galleries were prepared to applaud him : and the convention itself, which 
saw in the accusation but a personal quarrel, and which was not afraid, to 
use an expression of Barrere's, of " the man of a dat/, a small undertaker of 
“ tumults," was disposed to put an end to these debates. Accordingly when 
Robespierre said in conclusion: “ For mjr part, I sliaU ademt no personal 
“ measures: I have renounced the obvious advantage of replying to the ca- 
“ lumnies of my adversaries by more redoubtable denunciations: 1 have 
" therefore chosen to suppress the offensive part of my justification: I re.- 
“ nounce the vengeance with which 1 should have had a just right to pursue 
“ my adversaries: I ask no other revenge than the return of peace, and the 
" triumph of liberty !”—he was applauded, and the convention passed to the 
order of the day. In vain Louvet would have replied, the assembly refiised 
to hear him: Barbaroux also proposed himself as an accuser, and Lanjuinais 
opposed the order of the day without succeeding in renewing the discussion. 

'J he Girondists themselves supported it: they had committed a fault in per¬ 
mitting the accusation, and they committed another in not maintaining it. 
I'ko Mountainists gained the day, since they were not conquered, and Robes¬ 
pierre was brought nearer the performance of the part from whiidi he was 
still so far distant. A man ver,v soon becomes, in revolutions, what he is 
believed to be: and the Mountainist party took him for its chief, because 
the Girondists attacked him as such. 

But what was still more important than these personal attacks, was the dis¬ 
cussion of the means of government, and on the management of the autliu- 
ritiesandof parties. The Girondists failed, not only against individuals, 
but against the commune. None of their measures succeeded ; they were 
either ill proposed or badly seconded. They ought to have reinforced the 
government, replaced the municipality, maintained their popularity among 
the Jacobins and governed them, gained the multitude or prevented it from 

S , and they did nothing of au this. Une of their number, Uuzot, pro¬ 
to give the convention a ^ard of three thousand men, drawn from the 
iments. This proposal, whicli would have at all events preserved the.iii- 
dependence of the assembly, w-as not warmly enough supportra to be adopted. 
Thus the Girondists attacked the Mountainists without being able to weaken 
them: the commune without subjecting it; and the fauxbourgs without an¬ 
nulling them. They irritated Paris by calling in the assistance of the de¬ 
partments, without after all obtaining it ; thus acting against the rules of 
the most ordinary prudence. 

Their adversaries profited ably by this circumstance. They secretly spread 
a report which could not fail to compramise the Girondists: this was, that 
they wished to transport the (cpublic to the south, and abandon the rest of 
the empire. Upon this begw the reproach of federalism which was after¬ 
wards so fatal.^ The Girondists despised it, because they did not see all its 
dai^rs; but it was necessarily accredited as their party became feebler, and 
their enemies more audacious. What had given room for this opinion was 
the project to defend the country behind the Loire, and to transfer the go¬ 
vernment to the south, in case toe north was invaded and Paris forced ; and 
next the predilection which they discovered for the provinces, and tiieir fury 
against the agitators of the capital. Nothing is easier than to disfigure and 
pervert a measure, by chaining the time at which it was first conceived, or 
to find, in expressions of disapprobation against disorders of a city, a design 
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it all the other cities of the state. Arcordiagly the Oiron-^ 
jigtn were exhibited to the multitu4p as federalists. Mobile they were de¬ 
nouncing the commune, and arsing Robespierre and Mant, the Mountain- 
ists caused the unity amt indiuuibtlity aff the JRe/milie to be decreed : this was 
one method of attackingthem, and bringing down suspicion upon their party, 
though they supported these propositions with so much eagerness, that they 
appeared to regret not having themselves originated them. 

But a drctunstance apparently foreign to the debates of both parties, was 
still more favourable to the Mountainists. Encouraged as they already were 
by the failure of the attempts against them made by their antagonists, they 
M-uited only for an mportnnity to become assailants in their turn. The con¬ 
vention was wearied with these long discussions: those of its members whom 
they did not concern, those even in the two parties who did not occupy 
the' principal ranks, felt the necessity of concord, and desired that all 
should occupy themselves with the affairs of the republic. There was an 
apparent truce, and the attention of the assembly was for a moment arrested 
by the new constitution, from which the Mountainist purtv diverted it, iii 
o^er to decide on the fate of the dethroned prince. To this the chiefs of 
the extreme left were induced by several motives: they did not wish that 
the Girondists and the moderate party of the l^lain who directed the consti¬ 
tutional committee, the one party through Pdtion, Condurcet, Brissot, Verg- 
iiiand and Gensonnd ; and the other through Barrcre, Sicyes, and Thomas 
Paine, should organize the republic. Tliey would have establiBhed the go¬ 
vernment of the middle classes, only renderii^ it somewhat more democratic 
than that of 1791, while they, on the contrary, aspired to erect the mob into 
the governing power. But they could only arrive at their end by gaining 
the ascendancy, and this they could only obtain by prolonging the revolu¬ 
tionary state of France. Besides the necessity of preventing the establish¬ 
ment of legal order by a terrible stroke of policy, such as the condomnutiiiii 
of Louis XVI. which should move all passions, and rally round them all the 
violent partisans, by showing them to be the faithful guardians of the re¬ 
public, they hoped to draw out the sentiments of the Girondists, who did not 
conceal their wish to save Louis XVI., and thus to ruin them in the u]iinioii 
of the mob. There was doubtless a great number of the Mountainists who 
on this occasion acted from the most honest motives and purely as repub¬ 
licans, in whose eyes Louis XVI. appeared criminal as far as regarded the 
revolution: a dethroned king was dangerous to a rising democracy. But 
this party would have shown itself more merciful if its views had not ex¬ 
tended to the destruction of the Gironde, as well as to that of Louis XVI. 

Fur some time past the public mind had been prepared for the trial of the 
king. The Jacobin club re-echoed to invectives against him : reiiorts tiie 
most iniurious to his character were spread ; and his condemnation was de-' 
manded as a security for liberty. The popular societies of tlie departments 
addressed the convention to the same effect: the sections presented them¬ 
selves at the bar of the assembly, and men who had been wounded on the 
loth of August, were marched into the midst of the members trying ft»r 
vengeance on Louie Capet. I.iOuia XVI. was no lunger indicated but by the 
surname of the ancient head of his race: his title of king was intended to be 
replaced by his family name. * 

Both party motives and iiopular aninibsity were united against that uu- 
lortuiiate prince. Those who two months before would have rejected the 
idea of subjecting him to any other punishment than dethroiiemeiit, were 
now plung^ into a state of apathy : so speedily in such a crisis do iieoiile 
l'‘se their right of holding an opinion ! The discovery of the iron chest aboi e 
jU redoubled the fanaticism of the multitude, and increased the weakness of 
the defenders of the king. After the 10th of August there were fuunil, in 
the oSces of the civil list, papers proving the secret relations kept up by 
l^’uis XVI. with the malecontent priests, the emigrants, and the powers of 
Europe. In a report drawn up by order of the legislative assembly, he had 
hjeii accuseil of attempting to betray the state and overthrow the rciolutiw. 

He was reproached with having written on the 18lh of Apiil, 1791, to tb* 
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bishop of Clermont, that “ if he recovered hie forjner poivpr, he would re- 
“ eataUiah the ancient government in its former etate ; to have propel 
the war only to accelerate the march of^is liberatom: to have corresponded 
with men who wrote to him in this strain : " VYar will force the powers tv 
“join against the f^ioua and wicked men who now tyrannise oyer France, 
“in or£r that their punishment may serve as an example to all those who 
“ may bo tempted to trouble the peace of empires. You m»y coupt on one 
“ hundred and fifty thousand men, composed of Prussians, AWstriaps, and 
“ Imperialists, and on an army of twenty thousand emigrantsto have been 
in rewty in acrardance with his brothers, whose conduct he affected publicly 
to disiwprove ; 'and lastly, to have constantly ouposed the revolution. 

New pro^ were brought in support of all these accusations. There was 
found at the Tuileries, behind a panel €»f wainscot, a bole bored in the wsll, 
and closed by an iron door. This secret place was pointed out to the minister 
Roland, and in it were found a detail of all the plots and intrigues of the 
court against the revolution—^project^tending to strengthen the constitu¬ 
tional power of the king with the popular chiefs, and to bring baok the old 
rdgime with the aristocrats: the manoeuvres of Talon, the arrangements 
i^h Mirabeaii: the accepted propositions of Bouille, and some new intrigues 
framed under the legislative. This discovery enhanced the general fury 
against Louis XVI. The bust of Mirabeau was broken in pieces at the Ja¬ 
cobins', and the convention hid with u doth that which stood in the hall 
where its sittings were held. 

There had been doubts in the assembly for some time, whether the prince 
could be tried ; and whether having been dethroned, he could be any further 
pursued. There was no tribunal which could pronounce sentence upon him, 
no kind of punishment which could be inflicted: accordingly false interpret^ 
tions were resorted to, of the inviolability which had been accoided to Louis 
XVI. in order to condemn him in a le^ manner. The greatest error of 
parties, after that of being unjust, is that of not wishing to seem so. The 
committee of legislation charged with a report on the question whether 
Louis XVI. could bo tried, and tried by the convention, pronounc^ in tlie 
affirmative. The deputy Mailhe raisea his voice against the opinion of his 
inviolability; but as this opinion hud governed the preening epoch of the 
revolution, he pretended that Louis X vl. had been inviolaWo as king, hut 
net as a private in^viduaL He maintained that the nation which could nut 
lose his guarantee to acts of power, bad supplied the inviolabilitjr of the mo¬ 
narch by the responsibility of his ministers ; but that where Louis XVI. had 
acted as a private individual, his responsibility falling upon no one, he ceased 
to be inviolable. Mailhe thus limited the constitutional s^e^ard at^rded 
to Louis XVI. to his acts as a king. He decided that Louis AVI. might be 
tried, his dethronement not being a punishment, but merely a change of go* 
vemment;—that he diould be judged in virtue of the law in the penal code 
rsfotioe to traitort and eomjnrators ; —lastly, ttiat he should be tried by the 
convention, without following the procedure of other tribunohi; berause the 
convention representing the people, the people comprdiending the interests 
of all classes, and the interest of all being justice, it was impossible that the 
national tribunal could violate justice, of course useless that it should 
be subjected to its forms, ^ich was the chain of sophisms by means of which 
the oommittee transformed the cofivention into a tribunal. The party of 
llobeqiierre sffiowed itself mucii more consistent, in urging only reasons of 
state, end rejecting forms as illqptwy. 

The discussion commenced on the 13th of November, six days after the 
report of the committee. The partisans of the king's inviolability, thou^‘ 
they tsKuidered Louis XVI. as guilty, maintained that he could not be tn^ 
The princiBal among these was Morisson: he asserted that the inviolabOity 
was general; that the constitution had provided for much more than the 
aecret hostilities of Louis X'VI.—for an open attack on bis .part—and even 
in this imse hod decreed only hia dethronement; that the nation had thus, 
as It were, made him ]dedge* his sovereignty ; that the du^ of the conven¬ 
tion was to change the govcrniiieiit, aiul not to try Louis XVI ; that, with- 
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hdd by rulet of jurttce, it wm eo^q by the usam of war, wliich did not 
idlow »“ enemy to be dertroyed after the victory, but only during the oom- 
Ijaf that beside*, the republic had no interest in the condemnation of 
Louis XVI.; that it oui^t to confine itself to orduning measures of security 
with regalfd to him, to keep hlHi a prisoner, or to banish him from France. 
Tiiis omnion was that Of the right side of the convention. The nsin shared 
the opmion of the Ooinmittee, but the Mountainists at once denied the in¬ 
violability, and rejected the trial, of Louis XVI. 

"Ciliiens," sdd Saint Just, " I undertake to prove that the opinion of 
" Mori^sm, who believes m the inviolability of the king, and that of the 
" committee, who require him to be judged as a dtisen, are equally wrong. 
"1 maintain that the lung should be jud^d as an enemy; that our business 
“ is not so much to try him as to oppose him : that standing for nothing in 
" the contract which unites FVenchmen, the forms of procedure are not in 
" the civil law, but in the law of the ri^t of nations ; that delays and con- 
" sideration are in this case a real imprudence; and that, after the fault of 
“ reterding the moment for giving us laws, the most fatal M'ould lie that 
" which should lead us to temporize with the king.” Then referring the 
a hole question to considerations of ehmiW and poUcy, &int Just added : 

" The same men who are about to judge Louis have a repuldic to form ;_ 

“those who attadi any importance to the just chastisement of a king will 
“ never found a repuhlic. Citizens, if the Roman people, after six hundred 
“ virtuous years of hatred to kings; If Great Britain, after the deaUi of 
“ I'romwell, saw kings revive notwitkstandiim the energy of its people, what 
“ ought not to be feared among us by ail good citizens and friends of liberty, 

“ at seeing the axe tremble in your bands, and a people forced, in the very 
" ^ frsodom, to respect the remembrance of its chains!” 

This sanguinary party, which wished to replace the king’s sentence by a 
violent stete manoeuvre, and instead of adhering to law or its forms, to pu¬ 
nish Louis XVI. tike a vanquished prisoner, and make hostilities survive 
even after victory, formed a very small minority in the convention; but out 
of doors it was powerfully 8u[:^oited by the Jacobins and the commune. In 
spite of the terror it already inspired, its murderous counsek were rejected 
by the convention, and the partisans of inviolability insisted courageously, 
in their turn, upon the grounds of the general interest, at the same time that 
tliey urged the rules «>f justice and humanity. 'I’hey maintained that the 
s.ime men could not be both judges and legislators, accusers and jury. They 
wished, moreover, that a lustre should be shed over the rising republic, de¬ 
rived from those great virtues, generosity and forgiveness ; they wish^ to 
roliow the example of the people of Rome, who conquered their liberty for 
themselves, and kept it five hundred years, because they showed themsolTes 
niagnanimoua; because they banished the 'Tarquins, instead of putting them 
to death. On political grounds, they ihowed the consequences of the king's 
condemnation us regarded the anarchist party, who would thus be rendered 
more audacious, and as regarded Europe, that the powers who were then 
*ould thereby he forced to join the coalition against the republic. 

"'ft ^besplen^, who during this long pleading discovered a holdness and 
an ohstinady whirii prmaged from afar his future power, appeared in the tri- 
“une to support tlie opinmn of Saint Just; to reproach the convention with 
oaving again rendered doubtful what the insurrection had decided, and with 
' raise, by the pity a defence would excite, and the publicity it 

|'’ould oOcariOn, 'the fallen royalist party. “TiJs assembly,” said Hobes- 
" baa bMn seduced, unknown to itssif, from the real question before 
„ **■.. "ert there is no trial contemplated: Louis is not accused, and you 
^ are licitliis judges; you are, and can only be, statesmen. You have not to 
__ pronounce a sentence'for or against a man, but you have a measure of pub- 
adiqit, an act at national care to underttice. A dethroned 
„ a repuhUc esh Only do two things—either he trouble the tranquil- 

^*y of tbii'afettA'A. Aftil AVt^otaMMsia s*A ISkdMifv. nv AATIiritV tO both. 
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" Men tried nlready: he is eandemned, or the republic is nut ubiMilutc.” He 
diMnnded that the'convention should declare l^uU XVI. "a traitor to tht 
“^rtmch. attiUy towordo huoumitg, and eondomn Um fortkwitk to doath m 
** oirtuo o/ the ttuurreetiou." 

The Mountainista, through their violent propoaitions, and the popularity 
whhA thw bad out doors, rendered the king's condemnation in some mea¬ 
sure inet itable. By making an extraordinary advance before the other par¬ 
ties, they forced the latter to follow them, though at a distance. The cun- 
stitutional majority, composed of a large part of the Girondists,^ who durst 
not venture to pronounce Louis XVI. inviolable, and of the Plain, decided 


ists, and that of the partisans of inviolability, that Louis XVI. should he 
juda^ by the convention. 

Robert Lindet then made his report respecting Louis XVI., in the name of 
the commission of twenty-one: the act declaratory of the crimes imputed to 
him was prepared, and the convention ^rdered the prisouer to the bar. Xjouis 
h^ been shut up at the temple upwards of four months: he did not enjoy 
his liberty there, as originally contemplated by the legislative assembU'. 
whenJt assignral him the Luxembourg for his residence. The distrustful 
commune guarded him strictly; but he v/as resigned to his fate, and prepared 
hims^ for the worst, discovering neither impatience, rwret, nor resent¬ 
ment. He bad no other attendant but a single servant, Clery, who was at 
the same time the attendant of all his family. During the first months of 
his detention, he had not been separated from the latter, and he experienced 
some consolation from the society of his family: he encouraged and consoled 
his wife and sister; he ofB.ciated as preceptor to the youw dauphin, and 
allowed him the example of the behaviour of a man in misfortune, and an 
imprisoned sovereign. He read a great deal, and particularly in the History 
of England by Hume ; he there found many instances of deposed kings, and 
one among others condemned by the multitude. It is very natural for us to 
seek for fates similar to our own. But the consolations he found in the 
society of his family were not of long duration: he was separated from them 
as soon as the question of his trial was agitated. The commune wished to 
prevent the prisoners from concerting together their justification ; and the 
•urooilUatee exercised towards Louis XVI. became every day more exact and 


more severe. 

In the meanwhile Santerre received orders to conduct ^uis XVI. to the 
bar of the convention. He went to the temple, accompanied by the mayor, 
who communicuted to the king his mission, and asked it he would consent to 
go down to the convention. Louis hesitated a moment, and tlien said, 
" This is only another piece of violence; to this also I must yield.” Accor¬ 
dingly he resolved to appear before the convention, whose power he did not 
refuse to acknowledge, as Charles 1. did that of his judges. As soon as his 
approach was announced, “ Repre8entatives,”_ said Barrere, “ you axe now 
“ about to exercise the right of national justice; let your manner be coii- 
“ formable to your new functions.” Then turning towards the tribunes, 
“ Citixens," siud he, " romemW the teiTible silence which a^mpanied 

Louis when he was brought back from Varennes—a silence whicli was the 
" precursor of the jud|^e'nt of kings by the nations." The countenance of 
Louis, on entering the liBll,’was firpi and manly, and he looked round upon 
the assembly, wiu an air of resolution. As he' stood at the bar, the presi¬ 
dent said to him, with a fhltering voice, “ ^uis, the French nation accuses 
*' you: you are now about to hear the reading of the act declaratory of the 
** idiaiges. Louis, sit down.” A seat had been placed for him; he sat down. 
During this long interrogatory, he discovered groat calmness and presrace 
of mind. He replied to each question with readiness, and generwy in s 
touching and triumphant manner. He replied to the reproaches addressed 
to him relative to hu conduct anterior to the Itth of July, by reminding the 
assembly tl^ his power was not Uien limited;—^before the journey to Va¬ 
rennes, by the decree of the constituent assembly, which had declared itself 
satlsfira with his answers;—lastly, before the 10th of August, by throwing 
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th« re^toiuibiUty of all the public arts upon the ministers, and denyiiif alt 
the secret intrigues whi<dr had been attributed to him. These denials did 
not destroy, in the eyes of the convention, facts of wliicli the greater number 
were proved by papers in ^e handwriting, or bearing the signature, of Louis; 
but ho made of the right whidh is common to every accused person, it 
was on this principle that he denied the existence of the iron chest, and of 
nil the papers which had been presented to him. Louis XVI. appealed to 
a biw of smeguard, whiidi the convention did not acknowledge, and the con¬ 
vention wished to assure itself of tlie counter-revolutionary attempts, which 
Louis XVI. refused to avow. 

When Louis XVI. returned to the temple, the roiircntiuii debated on llu! 
demand he had made of a defender. It was in v.iin th.it some iMmni- 
tainists opposed the motion ; the convention determincii that L<iuis XVI. 
should have a counsel. He himself had mentioned Tariret and Troncliot: 
the former refused. It was then tlmt the venerable hlaleshcrbes offered 
himself to the coiiveiition to defend Louis XVI. “1 have been twice 
“ called (^w rote Malesherbes) “ to be counsel to him who was once my mas- 
ter, at a time ^when these functions were amhitiously sought by everv 
“one;—I owe him the same service when these functions arc considered 
“dangerous by many. His demand was acceded to. Louis XVI., in liis 
state of abandonment, was touched by this proof of devotion to bis cause. 
tVhen Male^erbes entered his chamber, be went up to him, embraced liiiti, 
and said, Xhe sacrifice you make for me is so much the more ^eneroiia^ ns 
exp^ your own life without u chance of Having mine." MalesherbeB 
Rod Tronchet busied themselves with ills defence uninterruptedly, and joined 
to their number M. Deseze. They endeavoured to reanimate the Jcinff's 
(■ourage, but they found him very little disposed to Jiope. “ They will take 
‘ my life; of that I am sure: but no matter; let us busy ourselves with 
" our process as if I were sure of gaining it: indeed, I shall gain it; for the 
memory 1 leave behind me will be spotless*" 

I *^*y, defence arrived. The speech was pronounced 

ov M.^eseze. IdOuis was present; the utmost silence reigfiied in the asKeru- 
" n ^ j gr^ories. M. Deseze ur^^cd in favour €»f the accused monarch 

all the considerations of ‘justice and innocence, lie urged the inviolability 
which had been accorded to the king. He insisted that as a king he could 
ftnd that, ais accusers, the representatives of' the people could 
? • ^ u * thi® he advanced nothing which had not been main- 

e part of the assembly.- But he )>iinci pally directed tlie attention 
ox the audience to the justificHtion of Louis aWl., and attributed to him 
intentions that were constantly pure and iiTepronchable. He ended by these 
ciMiog and solemn words: ** Listen first wJiat fame wHI say to history~- 
who ascended the throne at the age of twenty, carried witli iiiin 
there an example of morals, of justice, and of oeoonomy: lie had no weak- 
nesses, no corrupting passions, and he was the constant friend of the 
,, P®®Pj®* ^The people desired that a disastrous impost should be abolished, 
« y abolished it; the people asked for the abolition of servitudes, 
Louw destroyed them ; tliey demanded reforms, he consented U* them; 
*• ♦ X change the laws by which they were governed, he agreed 

w demands ; the people required that some millions of people should 

if thrfr rights, and these he mirrendered to them; the people asked 

(4 JS* liberty, and he fmve it to them. No one can dis)mte that Louis liwl 
*• fi * of preventing the demands of his people by making these sacri- 
nces; and he it is whom it has been proposed to . . . Citizens, I caunot 
^ pause before history: remember that history will judge your 
Judgment, and that her*a will be that of ages to come." But the |Ku»sioiis 
deaf, and incaiiable of all foresight. 

ine Girondists were de^ous 6f saving Lpuis XVI., but they dreaded the 
of rsya/trm, whic^ already began to be addrewed to them by the 
J^uring the whole tnal their conduct was extremely waver- 
l^^"®y neither ventured to pronounce for or against the accused, and their 
““•cisicm ruined themselves without serving xiixn. At llus moment his 
▼OL. lie K 
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range, whicli was no longer the cause of his throne, but of bis life, was their 
own. it was to be decided by an act of justice,_or by aa act of violence, 
whether tlie nation sliould return to the legal regime, or whether the revo* 
liitionary system were to be prolonged. The triumph of the Girondists, or 
the Mountainists, depended on the solution of this question. The latter 
made great efforts. They pretended that a rind adherence to forms was to 
give up the energy which should be displayed by a republic, and. that the 
defence of Louis XVI. was a course of monarchy addressed to the nation. 
The Jacobins seconded them powerfully, and deputations came to the bar of 
the convention to demand the death of the king. 

In the mean time the Girondists, who bad not ventured to maintain”tlie 
king’s inviolahility, proposed a dexterous measure for preventing the execu¬ 
tion of Louis XVj., by appealing from the sentence of the convention to t le 
people. I'iie extreme right still continued to protest against the erection 
of the assembly into a tribunal. But the competence of the conventinu 
having been previously decided on, all effprts were turned in another direc¬ 
tion. Salles proposed to declare Louis XVI. guilty, and to leave to the 
primary assemblies the application of the punishment. Buzot, fearing that 
in this way the convention would incur the reproach of weakness, was of 
opinion that it should itself pronounce the sentence, and apiieal to the people 
from its own judgment, 'riiis advice was strongly opposed by the Mountain- 
ists, and even by a large number of moderate Coustitutioualists, who foresaw 
ill the convocation of the primary assemblies all the horrors of a civil war. 
'J'lie assembly had unanimously voted Louis XVI. guilty; when the question 
of appeal to the people was suggested, two hundred and eighty-four voted 
for, and four hundred aiifl twenty-four against it: ten refused to vote. The 
next question was the terrible one of the punishment to be iiifiicteil. I’.iris 
was in the highest state of agitation: the deputies were threatened even at 
the diNirs of the assembly : new popular excesses were looked for, and tiie 
club of the tfacobins ecliocd to furious invectives against Louis XVI., and the 
party of the right. The Mountainist party, till tJieii the weakest in the as¬ 
sembly, endeavoured to obtain a majority by iiieuns of terror, equally de¬ 
cided, nevertlielois, if they did not succeed, to sacrifice Louis XVI. At 
]eii;^h, after forty hours of nominal appeal, the president Vergiiiaud said. 

“ Citizens, I have now to proclaim the result of the scrutiny. When justice 
“ has spoken, humanity ought to be heard in turn." 'There were seven bun. 
dreii and t»enty-one voters. The alisulute majority was three hundred anil 
twonty-one. Sentence of death was ]iroiiuunced by :i majority of twenty-six 
votes. The opinions had been mixed : the Girondists had voted for sentence 
of death—with a provision of delay, indeed: the greater number of members 
on the right had voteil fur his imprisonment or exile ; and some Mountain- 
ists voted witli the Girondists. As soon us the result of the scrutiny was 
known, the president said, with an accent of grief—" 1 declare in the name 
“ of the convention, that the punishment it decides against Louis Capet is 
y death.’’ Ilia defenders appeared at the bar, and seemed deeply moved. 
They endeavoured to recall the assembly to sentiments of pity, in consider¬ 
ation of the small number of voices by whjeh ho was condemned. But the 
<|uestiun had been already discussed, and decided. “ Laws are framed only 
“ by means of a simple niiijoritv," said a Mountainist. “ Ves," said a voice, 

“ but decrees may be reformed; and the life of a man can never be recalled." 
Malesherbes wished to speak., but could not. His sobs stiffed his voice, and 
the only words that were audible were broken and imploring. His grief 
touched the assembly. 'I’he Giromlists now called for delay, as a last re¬ 
source ; but they failed in this also, and the fatal sentence was pronounced. 

Louis expect^ this. When Malesherbes came in tears to announce to 
him his sentence of death, he found him sitting in darkness, his elbows rest- 
ingAMi the table, and in a state of profound meditation. At the noise he 
made in entering, Louis XVi. rose, and said, “ For the last two hours I have 
been endeavouring to discover whether during my reign I could ever ac- 
“ cuse mvself of deserving from my subjects the slightei-t reproach. Well, 

“ M. de Aluleslicrbes, I swear to you, in all sincerity of heart, and aa a men 
“ about to niqicar before tJod, Ibat I lia\o con-taiitly d<'-ired the welfare of 
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•'my people, nncl never formed a wi«h tfaat was contrary to tlieir happiness." 
MalesMrl^ endeavoured to persuade him that the delay required would not 
be refused, but Ltmis would nut yield to the hope. He l>egged .Malesherbes. 
as he was retiring, not to abandon him in his last moments ; Alalesherbes 
iiromised to return, and did returfl several times, without ever being able to 
uhlain admission to his presence. Louis asked frequently for him, and was 
grieved that he could not see him again. He ret-eived, without emotion, the 
news of his sentence, which was sipiified to him by the minister of justice. 
He asked three days to prepare himself for appearing before God ; ho re¬ 
quired besides to be assisted by a priest, whom he named, and to commii- 
iMcate freely with his wife and children. The two latter demands only were 
agreed to. 

The moment of the interview was terrible fur that unfortunate family , 
and that of their separation more so. lamis, on quitting them, promised to 
see thenn again next day ; but on entering his chamlair, lie felt that the trial 
u as too m-eat for him, and as he ^Ikcd about the room he said to himself— 

I shall not go." This was .is last struggle; he afterwards thought of 
nothing but his prepiu-ations for death. On the night preceding his execu¬ 
tion, he had a peaceful slumber. On being awaked at live o'clock by (Uerv, 
to whom he had given orders to that effect, he made his hist testament, lie 
reerived the rxtmmunion, charged Clery with his last words, and with all of 
which he was allowed to dispose by will—a ring, a seal, and some hair. Al¬ 
ready the drums began to beat, and a confuseil sound of cannons draggcfl 
along, and human voices were heard. At length Saiiterre arriied. "ion 
" are come fur me," said Louis; “1 only require a moment." He then gave 
his will to a municipal officer, asked for his hat, and said, in a linn tone ul 
voire, " Let us go.’* 

'J'he carriage took an hour to go from the temple to the square tif the re¬ 
volution. A double line of soldiers guarded the road, and more than four 
thousand men were under arms. I’aris was in gloom. Among the eitisens 
present at the execution, there were neither signs of .'<pj>rubatioii nor regret 
.ip)>aront: all were silent. (In their arrival at tlie place of execution, Loui.., 
descended from the carriage. He mounted, with a hrm step, the ladder of 
the scaffold, and received on his knees the blessing of the priest, who then 
said to him, as is generally believed ; " bon of bt. Louis, ascend to heaven ' 
He allowed his hands to be tied, though with .some reluctance ; ami turning 
to the left of the scaffold—“ 1 ilie innocent," said he ; “ 1 torgive iiiy eoe- 

" mies: and you, unfortunate pisiple,.” At this inoineiit the signal lor 

the drums to beat was given ; the sound of their roll drowned his voice, and 
(he three executioners seized him. At ten imnutes past ten he had ceusiut 
to exist. 

'i'huB jierished, at the age of thirty-nine, after a reign of sixteen years and 
a half, passed in endeavouring to do good, the best, but weakest of moiiarchs. 
The revolution was an inheritance bequeathed to liini by his ancestors. He 
w-as more fitted than any of those that preceded him, to prevent or terminate 
It; for be was capable of being a reformer before it hioke out, or of hciiig 
a eonstitutioiiid monarch after iV He perished, the victim of passions which 
he did not share ; of the passions of those about him, to which he was a 
stranger; and those of the multitude which he had not excitmi. There are 
few kings who have left behind them so excellent a iiieinory; anil history will 
say of him, that with more (irmnesa of mind hq would liai e been a iiuulel of 
a king. His execution took place on the Stint of January 179.1, and the ixin- 
'«quenees of this tragical event were terfible to France, anil scarcely less so 
to all Europe—a horrible tyranny and an almost universal war. lint we are 
now arrived at the momentous period when Great Britain liegan to take an 
active part in the troubles which convulsed the continent, and we must for 
the present interrupt the narrative, that we may |>ay a little attention to the 
state of matters at bonie.(I) 

111 lliftoirc lie la ltdsliilinii Franreise, per A. F. >fwiiel. -Qiielques Nolirri poor 
1 lliatoire cl^le Hccit ilv me* PCi il*. p.ir ,t B. (a,in el ^—Hisloirr rJu dernier Neentr de J.l 
Xlririsri bie Fraiinnie —.loitrrial lie tc .jui a Ja 'J'irtir ijil leailile, p«iiil.ilit 1* (.apti. 

voi dc l.uui- XVl i‘.ir .11 r I'll 
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Jtftrospective view of the domeetic agfairt of Great Britain from the terrni- 
nation of the American war to the commencement of the JFrentJt Revolu- 
ttun.—A.D. 1783—1793. 

The •xeciition of LouiB XVI. amon;' many other baneful canse>|uences, 
Burved to give form and consistency to the wavering politics of the British 
riibinet; and at the close of the year 1792, the progress towards hostilities 
with France became too apparent to admit of any reasonable doubt of the 
result. But to trace this important subject in order, it will be necessary, my 
son, to carry you back to the period of thS'general peace, consequent on the 
war with the Transatlantic colonies,(l) and give you a cursory view of the 
leading events in our history during the interval. 

_ The terms on which the treaty of pacification had been concluded, gave 
rise to very animated discussions in the British senate, and these in thmr 
turn produced a succession of changes in the executive government. On 
the retirement of lord North, in the year 1792, a new ministry was formetl 
upon Whig principles—^the principles which placed the Brunswick family on 
the throne of En^snd, which brought about the glorious revolution of 1688, 
and secured the liberties of the country ;—an event which diffused great joy 
.ind afforded iiie.vpre«ible satisfaction to the best friends of the country. It 
inJused fresh vigour into the constitution ; for by combining energy iti our 
fleets and armies with a skilful and united administration at home, it opened 
upon public view a prepossessing aspect of the state of our national affairs. 
Lriiha|ipily, however, for the country, this pleasing prospect was of short 
duration. The enchanting illusion vanished; the political horizon became 
again beclouded; and storms and tempests, not a little destructive of the 
public weal, succeeded. The marquis of Rockingham, who had been entrusted 
with the formation of this adminiiiistration, and who stood during its short 
career at~tlie head of it, died on the Ist of .luly 1782, in the meridian of his 
days, and while he was at the zenith of his political reputation. 

Though by no means distinguished for pre-eminence of talent, lord Rock¬ 
ingham was a nobleman whose character for every public and private virtue, 
tbnugb drawn by his warmest admirers, has never been questioned by his 
enemies. He |iossessed according to the eulogium of Mr. Burke, sound 
constitutional principles, enlargement of mind, clear and sagacious sense, 
and unshaken fortitude. His rank, his services, and conciliatoiy' influence, 
h.id long rendered him the centre of union among the Whigs. The weight 
and influence attiiclicd to his reputation, combined with the excellence ofbis 
private character, and the mild benignity of his manners, all conspired to 
form a jiower of attraction which held together the whole ministerial sys¬ 
tem: and when this censed to operate, disorder, confusion, and mutual re¬ 
pulsion quickly ensueil. The splendour of the new constellation faded ; and 
in the language of poetry, " certain stars shot madfy from their spheres." 
His decease oci-asioned a struggle for power, of which the baleful effecU con¬ 
tinued to be felt during the remainder of the century. The unrivalled 
talents of Charles James Fox pointed him out to a great proportion of the 
nation m the natunil succesMr of lord Rockingham. The king, however, 
using liis prerogative of appointing his own servants, made choice of the earl 
of Shelburne. On the demise of the marquis of Rockingham, the duke of 
Portland was looked up to by the Whigs as their ostendble head ; on which 
ncooimt he was esteemed the properest person to fill the office of first lord 
of the treasury. Mr. Fox called a meeting of his friends, for the avowed 
]>uri<ose of opposing lord Shelburne's appointment to the first official situa¬ 
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tion ; and it was iigrepd at the meeting, to solicit his majestf for the nomU 
nation of the duke of Portland to that high station : hut when Mr. Fox 
waited upon the king with this request, he iieard of a ciHferent appointment— 
it had alratdy been conferred on lord Shelburne. The acceptance of Uiis 
high and pre-eminent office on the part of the latter, without any previous 
communication with his colleagues was considered by the Rockingham party 
as equivalent to a declaration of hostility :—it « as, in effect, telling than that 
he considered his influence in the cabinet to he sufficiently strong to enable 
him to stand independent of their support. The result Was that Mr. Fox and 
lord John Cavendish instantly resigned their places, and were folktwed by 
the 3uke of Portland, as lord lieutenant of Ireland, and several other per- 
Mins in office. They were succeeded by earl Temide, lord Crrantham, Mr. 
T. Townsend, and Mr. William Pitt, who was made chancellor of the ex¬ 
chequer. The new administration, certainly {lossessed some title to esteem, 
nor was it destitute of supporters, liut it wanted the confldence of the public; 
and, if we except the rising genii^s of Mr. Pitt, it was defective in parlia¬ 
mentary talents. 

The truth of this observation was soon put to the test. The conditions 
on which the earl of Shelburne had ratified the treaty of i>ence, underwent a 
rigid scrutiny in the house of commons—many of the concessions were 
severely censured, and the lavish augmentations of tlie American boundary, 
with the desertion of the loyalists, were jiarticularly inveighed against. In¬ 
deed so copious were the topics and numerous the speakers on the occasion, 
that the house did not divide till 8 o'clock in the morning, when the minis¬ 
ters were left in a minority, and lord Shelburne was driven from his post.— 
Mr. Pitt also intimated that he held his place only until a successor w.-is ap¬ 
pointed. 

During the whole month of Alarch, 178.1, there was a ministerial inlrrrry- 
num. But on the Snd of April, the “ Coalition ministry," so famed in the 
political history of this reign was furnially announced. It was formed by 
the duke of Portland, who was appointed first lord of llie treasury ; lord 
North being made secretary of state fur the home department, and .Mr. Fox, 
secretary for foreign aifairs; lord John Cnvotiilish was appointed cbuiicellor 
of the exchequer ; viscount Keppel, first lonl of the jiumiralty ; visctiiint 
Stormont, president of the council; tlie earl of Carlisle, lord privy seal; Mr. 
Burke, paymaster general ; Mr. Charles 'rowiishend, master guiieral of the 
ordnance ; and Mr. Fitzpatrick, secretary at war. 

The affairs of the East India company was one of the first objects which 
engag^ the attention of the new ministry. Two coiiimitteea had been un¬ 
remitting in their application to this subject durii.g the former session of 
parliament; but the unsettled state of the governineiit had prevented them 
from bringing forward the result of their enquiries. It was now jiressed 
upon them by the speedi from the throne, and Mr. Fox gave notice that, 
on the 18th of the same month, he would produce a specific plan in relation 
to that subject. Accordingly on that day he moved for leave to bring in a 
hill “ for vesting the affairs of the East India company in the hands of cer- 
“ tain commissioners, for the benefit of the proprietors and the public”— 
and also a bill “ for the better government of the territorial possessions 
“ and dependencies in India." The introduction of these bills into parlia¬ 
ment gave rise to an almost unprecedented %tate of ferment in the public 
mind. The former of them, which is commoqjly know n by the name of Mr. 
Fox's India bill, excited throughout the nation the must violent ferment of 
uppotftion. The bold and comprehensive ideas displayed in it, made a power¬ 
ful impression both in and out of parliament; while the innovations and 
extraordinary delegations of power involved in it, excited a strung feeling of 
lepugnance. In the house of commons the two principal gruunda of objec¬ 
tion were, the arbitrary invasion of the chartered rights of the company, 
without a iustifiable pli of necessity ; and the dangerous authority lodged 
in the hands of the new directorship. 

Mr. William Pitt, who stood prominently forward on this occasion as the 
most formidable opponent of ministers, drew a pointed distinction, bctwwn 
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those c^iarten of incorporate boiliea which had originated in the caurive, the 
prodigalit v, or prepossessions of a particular monardi, and those which were 
aanctumcid by a deliberate act of a solemn legitlature, on which the faith of 
a free parliament was irrevocably pledged. He contended that ^e (diarter of 
the £ast India company was a fair purciueie made from the public—an equit¬ 
able compact for reciprocal advantages between proprietors and the nation 
at large. The second objection appeared to him to be still more appalling. 
The biil, he maintained to be an in^actiun of the very princijiles of the con¬ 
stitution ; for, by throwing the whole patronage of India into the hands of 
the commissioners, it tended to create a fourth cstuto in the realm—a new 
power in the nation, incompatible with the nature of the guvernment-^aiid 
independent of the power of the crown, which might carry a most destruc¬ 
tive influence into the other brunches of the l^islattire. 

The framers of the hill endeavoured to deieiid its principles against all 
these allegations, and on the various topir.8 issue was joined in the parlia¬ 
mentary debates which frequently continued till five in the luorniiig.' 
Ibimphlets and carricatiire prints, now dhluged the metropolis, with a view 
of rendering the hills odious in the eyes of the nation, and petitions against 
them were presented by the Kust India company and the city of London. 
Tlioir progress through the house of commons, however, evinced the strength 
of the ceuiition ministry from which the}'originated, and the first bill passed 
by n majority of two to one. It was nevertheless fated to sustain the effects 
of hack-stairs influence—for, if report may ho credited, earl Temple having 
requested an audience of the king, reiireseiited so forcibly to his majesty, 
the thraldom to which the crown would be reduccil by the newer now pro¬ 
posed to be constituted, that a note was put into his hands in wliich the 
sovereign declared, “ that lie should deem tliose wlui voted fur tlie bill, not 
'* only nut his friends, but his enemies ; and if lord Temple could put this 
“ into stronger terms, he hud full authority to do so !’’ The consequence 
was that when the hill came under discussion in the up|>er house, the minis¬ 
ters were left in a minority, and the hill was lust. On the same day, a mes¬ 
senger bruiight to the two secretaries of state, an order from the king to 
delii'cr up the seals of their offices, and send them by the under secreta¬ 
ries, as a personal interview would not be agreeable to his majesty. On the 
following day the rest of the cabinet were dismissed, and a new ministry 
uppeinted. 

In this arrangement, IVlr. I’itt, then at the age of twenty-four, was raised 
to the high office of first lord of the treasury, and cliaucellur of the ex¬ 
chequer ; earl Gowei', president of the toiincil, lord Sidiio}', secretary for the 
liumc, and the marquis of Carmarthen fur the foreign department; Thurlow 
was made high chancellor, the duke of Rutland, lord privy seal, viscount 
Howe, first lord uf the admiralty ; the duke of Riclimuud, master general of 
the oi^uince ; Mr. W. Grenville and lord Mulgravc, joint pay masters ; and 
Mr. Henry Hundus, treasurer of the navy. The new niiiiistry made a hold 
effort to conduct tlie affairs of the state without having recourse to the usual 
practice of dissolving the parliament, but finding themselves out voted, a 
pruro^tion took place on the 24th uf March, and on the following day it 
WHS dissolved. 

The appeal that was thus made to the sense of the camntry, proved great¬ 
ly in favor of the new ministry^ It fixed Mr. Pitt permanently in Ids seat, 
and lie new begun to bend all' his efforts to the duties uf his arduous situa¬ 
tion. Though II year and half liad iiuu- elapsed since peace was cuucliided ; 
the oollisiuii uf parties in the state lv>d lutherto prevented the adoption of 
any effectual measures, to recover the country from the deplondile condition 
to whicli it had been reduced by a long, expensive end riMpuiu war. Com¬ 
merce was stagnant, the national credit dep r e ssed , and the public funds, 
lifter an iittorvnl of peace, at tlie lowest war prices; the natiuiiiU iii- 
iiomh, unequal to the expenditure in its full amount, was at this time greatly 
diminished by fraud ; and the important concerns in India without any effec¬ 
tual plan of benefimal arrangement. 

The first miiusteriul efforts of Mr. Pitt, were directed to iiuuiicc. llo 
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1 miiirht a bill into parHament, the object of whicli was to prevent smug^i^ling^, 
«hich was now carried to an enormous extent, particularly in the article of 
Tfis To check this evil, he |iroposed to reduce the duty on that article to a 
very small amount, thus making the profits on smuggling inadequate to the 
risk and as this would occasion a deficiency to the revenue of six Jiuiidred 
thousand pounds Per Annum, he proposed to make good tliat sum by an 
additional window tax. This was the measure which was afterwards so well 
known under the title of the Commutation Act, which was carried by a 
majority of more than three to one. 

Air. Pitt had now to encounter the ruck on which his predecessors had 
split, ilie affairs of the East India company,—an evil which at this time called 
liiudiv for a remedy. He accordingly moved the bringing in of two bills ; 
the first WHS to enable the East India company to divide siyAt per cent interest 
oil their capital, which after a warm discussion was carried ; and tlie second 
was to allow the company a farther respite of duties due to the excliequer, 
to enable tliem to accept bills beyond the amount prescri^d by former acts 
of parliament, and to establish thefir future dividend. These propositions 
also gave rise to vigorous debates ; nevertheless the bill passed both houses 
of parliament. 

Ilaving disposed of these preliminaries, the minister now brought forward 
liis renovated Indian bill, whicli was successfully introduced, though it Iiod been 
previously rejected. By the new bill Mr. Pitt proposed to extend very cuii- 
Milrrably the powers of the board of controul, and even to allow them in cer¬ 
tain circumstances, to transmit orders to India without responsibility to the 
court of directors. Severtd clauses of tlie bill had fur their object the pre¬ 
vention of iniquitous gains by the company's servants, who, under the name 
of presents, were in the habit of enacting'contributioiis, or receiving bribes. 
The regulations respecting these, as weU as for preventing offensive wars 
and disobedience of orders, were copied from Mr. Fox's bill; but those ef¬ 
fects were, in a great measure, rendered nugatory by cuiiiMimitant liiiiiUitioiis 
and exce]itiuiis. One severe regulation was, liowever, left unrestricted, 

" liich was to examine the servants of the company, on oath, respecting the 
amount of their property on returning from India, and to puuish them by 
confiscation if they were found to conceal it. 

But the most important feature of this bill was the institution of a new 
court of justice for the trial of East India delinquents, 1 his court W'as to 
consist of three judges nominated by the Chancery, Court of King s bench, 
and Common Pleas, together with four peers ami six members of the houso 
of Commons. The four peers were to be taken by lot iroiii a list of twenty- 
six, which were to be chosen by ballot at the commencement of every session 
of parliament; and the six commoners out of a list of forty iiieiiibers chosen 
in the same manner. Liberty was to be given, both to tlie party accused 
and to the prosecutor, to challenge a certain number of these arbitrators. 
The judgment of the court was made final, and to extend to fine, inipribon- 
ment, and incapacitating the convicted party from ever again ^•rviiig tliti 
company. Mr. Fox at once pronounced this bill inefficient, insidious, and 
unconstitutional, whicli he instanced in various particulars; iicvertueless it 
passed both houses of parliament after frequent divisions, in which a largo 
miuority always supported the minister. ..it 

I must here, my son, interrupt the narratU'e of state affuirs, while I nioii- 
tion, by way of relief from the some'what tedious detail of these uolitic.al 
occurrences, an event of a more private nature which at this time ttsik pliicr. 

I allude to the dwith of the great colosqps of English literature, an author 
whom any oountiy would bo proud to own. 

This year Engiaiid lost one of the brightest ornaments that had graced 
her literary annldS daring a century, witfi which he was almost coeval. 1 n 
December ITdfh eded SaMoei. Jobkson, LL.D. in the 7«th year of his age, 
after a long and tormenting Ulneoa, which he supported with manly fortitude 
and resignation. The history of Uteratnre affords few instances of suim a 
r^ combination of intellectual and moral qualities ns oiinstituted the cha¬ 
racter, and prompted and guided the efforts of Samuel Johnson. An under- 
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standing perspicacious, powerful, and comprehensive ; an imagination vigor¬ 
ous, fertile, and brilliant; and a memory retentive, accurate, and stored 
with valuable knowled^, laid the foundation of his literary character, which 
stood unrivalled for huf a century. The most successful and ^iieficial ex¬ 
ertions of this illustrations sage were exhibited in philology, criticism, bio¬ 
graphy, and ethics. On subjects of language, he displayetl scieuce as well 
as knowledge; be not on^ collected usages, but investigated principles; 
and by applying and modifying general analt^ies, accordi^ to the circum¬ 
stances of the particular cases, he greatly enriched the Engush tongue, and 
improved it in precision and force. The style which his precept and ex¬ 
ample formed, bore the stamp of his mind and habits, being Jess distingtiish- 
od for elegance and delicacy than for perspicuity and strength. Ilis jiecu- 
liarity of expression, however, was perhaps not the most useful as a general 
modeX because its excellence depended upon its conformity to his own vigor¬ 
ous sentiments and thought. Since the time of .Aristotle, few have equaled 
Johnson as a critic, either in principles of estimation, or in actually 8]>pre- 
ciating defect and excellence. IJisrec-rfi'ding mere usage and authority, 
Johnson followed nature and re.nson. In rating the value of a Shnkspeai'e, 
he did not esteem the mode of Grecian arrangement the criterion of jiidg- 
ment, but the exhibited operations of passion, sentiment, and cliaritcier, 
with its conformity to real life. He estimated works of imitation by tlieir 
likeness to originals, combined with the importance of object and the diffi¬ 
culty of delineation. As a biognipher Dr. Johnson is unequalled: he in¬ 
deed possessed the highest requisites for that important species of writing. 
He possessed a deep insight into the fundamental principles of human na¬ 
ture ; he knew the constitution and movements of the understanding and 
will, and the usual operation of such causes ; and few writers possessed so 
eminently as he did, the faculty of clearly conveying to others, and forcibly 
impressing, his thoughts, opinions, and conceptions. As he was general and 
unconfined in bis studies, tie must nut be viewed as a master of any one 
particular science; but he liad accumulated a vast and various collection 
of learning and knowledge, which was so arranged in his mind as to be in 
constant readiness to be brought forth. But his superiority over other 
leanied men consisted chiefly in wliat may be called the art of thinking— 
the art of using his mind ; a certain continual power of seizing the useful 
substance of all he knew, and exhibiting it in a clear and forciUe manner ; 
BO that knowledge, which we often see to be no better than lumber in men 
of dull understanding, was in him evident and actual wisdom. His moral 
precepts are all practical, for they are drawn from an intimate acquaintance 
with human nature. His maxims carry conviction ; for they are founded on 
the basis of common sense, and an attentive survey of real life. His mind 
was so full of imagery, that he might have been perpetually a poet. He had 
accustomed himself to such accuracy in his common conversation, that bo 
always expressed his thoughts with ^eat force, and an elegant choice of laii- 
guoge, tho effect of wliich was aided by his having a loud voice, and a slow 
deliberate utterance. He united a logical head to a most fertile imagina¬ 
tion, which gave him an extraordinarj' advantage in arguing ; for he could 
reason close or wide as he saw best for the moment. Exulting in his intel¬ 
lectual strength and dexterity, he could, when he pleased, be the greatest 
sophist that ever contended in<the lists of declamation ; and from a spirit of 
contradiction, and a delight in shewing his powers, he would often maintain 
the wrong side with equal wftrmth and ingenoity ; eo that when there was 
an audience, his real opinions could seldom be gmimi from his talk : but 
he was too conscientious to make error permaifent and pernicious by de¬ 
liberately writing it; and in oil his numerous work% .he earnestly incul- 
imted what appeared to him to be the truth. The IdM&rian of the reign of 
George HI. if he narrate the truth, must admit that mw irither lived or died 
in'it of such, extraordinary talents, and at the asms tiase of wisdom so bene¬ 
ficially directed, as Samuel Johnson ; and his death fiimu an epoch in the 
literary history of the times. 

From this episode we now revert to the narrative of our political occurrenoea. 
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The ticbu of the Nabob of Arcot, next came under consideration in thu 
British parliament. The aulnect had been lon^ under the consideration of the 
Bast India company, and had been adverted tu in the reralatinf billa of both 
Fox and Pitt. The court of directors had prepared orders to Be sent out to 
Madras, in which the agents of the company were enjoined to proceed to a 
more ample investigation of the nature and origin of these enormous debts. 
The board of controul, to which these orders were communicated, rejected 
them, and caused a new letter to be drawn up, by which the daima of the 
creditors were established, with a few limitations, and a fund for the pay¬ 
ment of them assigned out of the revenues of the Carnatic. 

In consequence of this proceeding, a motion was made in the house of 
lords by the earl of Carlisle, on the ISth of Februaiy 1B2J, for copies or e\- 
tracts of all letters or orders issued by the court ol directors, in piirsiiniice 
of the injunctions contained in two clauses of the regulating act, to lie laid 
before tbe bouse. A debate ensued, in which the propriety of the board of 
controul in this instance was warmy canvassed, but the motion was rejected 
without a division. A similar motion was made in the commons, where a 
still more rigid scrutiny was instituted into the nature of the Nabob’s debts, 
and the ri^ht of the board of controul to act as it had done. On this occa¬ 
sion Mr. Edmund Burke particularly distinguished himself hr his eloquence: 
his speech was one of the most brilliant he ever delivered. In the course of 
his harangue he enumerated the various exactions made upon the Nabob by 
the British power in India, amounting to four tuilliona four hundred thon- 
tand pounds ! Mr.Burke quoted the following passage from a letter writti'ii 
with the Naliob’s own hand to the court of directors: “ Vour scrvuiits liai e 
“ no trade in this country, neither do you pay them high wages: yet, in a 
“ few years, they return to England with many lacks of pagodas. Jlow can 
you or I account fur such immense fortunes, ac<|iiired in so short a time, 
without any visible means of getting them After analyzing the amount 
of this enormous debt, and exposing the usurious tr.'insactioiis which ap¬ 
peared upon the face of it, the right honourable gentlenuiii thus proceeded : 
“ Let no man talk of the decayed energies of nature : the acts and monii- 
ments of the records of peculation, the consolidated rorruptiun of ages, the 
“ patterns of exemplary plunder in the heroic times of Roman iniquity, 
never equalled the gigantic corruption of this single act. Never did Nero, 
" in all the insolent prodigality of despotism, deal out to his I’roetorian bands 
“ a donation fit to be narrSd with the largess of the chancellor of the Ex- 
“ chequer to his Indian sepoys. This enormous debt was to be raised from 
“ the country of the Carnatic.” Air. Burke then proceeded to describe tlie 
state of that country as one dreadful scene, which still wore the fresh and 
unhealed scars of warfare—all the accompanying vestige- of poverty, famine, 
end desolation. Such had been its devastated condition, that, for tracts 
of hundreds of miles, the British armies on their marches h^ not seen 
mim, woman, cdiild, or four-footed animal: and that to restore the country 
to its former state would require many years of rest. lie inveighed in most 
mdignant terms against the British ministry, for attempting to exact such a 
wbt from a country so depopulated. " What woiihl a virtuous ministry 
” ^o," he asked, “ to fill up this chasm of desolation ? They would have set 
” aside p^ments tbe most just, they would ^avo drawn nothing from the 
vitals or such a country, till they had allowed all its producing parts to 
‘ ^ reanimate those which had been unproductive: ^hey would have proclaimed. 

that in every country tiie first creditor is the plough : that this orimnal 
“ claim supersedes every other. But, nA ; our ministry felt nothing for a 
wifi fiesolatefi by fixe, sword, and famine—their sympathies took another 
fiireetion—they we^ touted with pity for bribery so long tormented with 
^ a fruitleu itemng ^ jm psbns. Their bowels yearned for usurt-, that had 
' long missed tho nuvWt of Its returning months. They felt iTor pecula- 
'I tion, which for so many Jters bad been raking in tbe dust of an empty 
‘ fi’eaouiy: they were moHOd into compassion for rapine and oppression 
flicking their dry, pandied, unbloody jaus. These n-ere the objects of 
‘ their care, the necessities for wliich tnev were stiidiuiis to provide. ' N«it- 
Vot. III. i (i 
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K ithstanilinff tliU powerful appeal, the motion was Just on a division, by one 
hundi^ and sixty-four to sixty-nine. 

These proGeedinm however, may he considered as laying the foundation 
of an event which trum small bemnninys ramified and expanded itself to such 
a degree as to occupy no small share of tBe public attention, for several years. 
Mr. Burke, in the course of his raeech had thrown out many severe refiec- 
tions on the conduct of Warren Hastings Esq. in the capacity of governor- 
general of India, with threats of an impeachment. Early in the session of 
1785, nmjnr Scott, lute confidential secretary to Mr, Hastings, and now a 
member ol the house of commons, reminded Mr. Burke of his charges ajminst 
the governor-general, who he said was now returned from India: and there¬ 
fore he called his accuser to bring forward the allegations of criminality, that 
they might undergo the enquiry, and receive the decision of the house. Mr. 
Burke's answer to the challenge was made by quoting the words of the duke 
of I’arms, on being challenged by Henry the fourth of France to come out 
openly and fight him. “ Tliat he knew,, very well what he had to do, and 
“ had not come so far to be directed by an enemy." 

Accordingly on the 17th of February 1766, Mr. Burke brought the sub¬ 
ject before the house of commons, and gave his reasons fur undertaking the 
invidious oifiro of an accuser. He began by trsciiig the history of the pro¬ 
ceedings of parliament respecting the affairs of British India, and also the 
alleged misconduct of the cumpany's servants, from the period of lord Clive's 
government to the reports of the secret snd select committees, the resolu¬ 
tions founded on them, and the approbation repeatedly given to those pro¬ 
ceedings by bis majesty from the throne. On the authority, the sanction, 
and the encouragement thus afforded him, he rested his accusation of Mr. 
Hastings as a delinquent of the first magnitude. He proceeded to state, 
that there were three species of inquisition against a state-culprit: the first 
was prosecution in tiie courts iielow, which in the present case he thought 
very inadequate to the complicated nature and enormity of the offence: 
secondly, a bill of pains and penalties, of which he disapproved as a hardship 
and injustice to the accused, by obliging iiim to anticipate his defence, and 
by imposing on the house two relations that ought ever to he kept separate— 
those of accusers and of judges; the only process that remained, was by the 
ancient and constitutional mode of impeachment. The first step in suck a 
cause, was a general review of the evidence, to enable them to determine 
a-hether the accused should he impcacited. If the general question were 
carried in the affirmative, they must next appoint a nommittee to divide and 
arrange the evidence, under the heads of which the impeachmeut sitould 
consist. Having stated these preliminaries w itb great precision, he urged 
the unavoidable necessity of making tliis enquiry into the known driinqueucy 
committed in India personal and particular. What, he asked, would oe the 
sentiments of the miserable slaves of India, if the result of prtKseedings in 
that house should be to find tliat enormous peculation had existed, but that 
there was no peculator : that there was gross corruption, but yet no person 
corrupted ; that a torrent of violence, oppreesion, and cruelty had deluged 
the country, but that every soul in it was just, moderate, snd huuiane? To 
trace peculation to the peculator, corruption to its soiircje, and oppression to 
the oppressor had been the object of several searching committees, instituted 
by that house ; and the resultAvas, thpt government could not be foul and 
the governor pure. He concluded with moving the production of certain 
papers whicli were necessafy for the eatahlishment of bis charges, which 
were, in general, granted. < 

Mr. Heniy Hundas, who during the course of a long and uhlo speedy hud 
smarted under Mr. Burke’s censure, fur having shruMc firoas the eccueatioa 
of the man whose guilt he had himself so laigriy conWhuted to report, en¬ 
deavoured to defend his conduct, by distinguishiim Detwgiii the degree of 
criminality which appeared to him in Mr. Biastings’s govgrunient worthy of 
hia recaB, ami that greater enormity which calls for prosecution at hoisie. 
Mr. l*itt, rising in his defence, directed aU tlie bitternesa of bis invective 
kguinst Mr. Burke, the mover, and Ids friend Mr. Fox. TAsy need hs 
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ssid, oomplain that th« buaineaa ia not in other hands ; for if the prosecution 
was to be the work of violence and resentment, it ivas best fitted for their 
own ! And he warded the chHi[^ of inconsistency from his friend Mr. Dun- 
das, by reminding the opposition pf their union with the greatest enemies 
they had ever enconntered, in the memorable coalition which had taken 
place between them and lord North. 

Mr. Burke now came forwards completely equipped for the impeachment; 
and on the 4th of April, he solemnly charpfed Warren Hastings Esq. late 
governor-general of Bengal, with sundry high crimes and misdemeanors ; 
nine of the articles of impeachment he then delivered in, and thirteen more 
the following week. Mr. Hastin|m petitioned the house that he might be 
heard in his defence to the sever^ articles, and that he should be allowed a 
copy of his accusation, which wasgranted. On the 1st of May, Mr. Hastings 
being called to the bar of the house, proceeded to read his defence, in wliicli 
he was assisted by Mr. Markham, son of the archbishop of York, and tliu 
clerks, of the house, which occupied three dara, after which it was printed 
for the use of the members. The effect of the defence, which it had liceii 
confidently hoped would quash all further enquiry, did not seem to corres- 
]iond with the sanguine expectation of Mr. Hastings’s friends. Thu remain¬ 
der of the month was chiefly spent in examining witnesses ; .and on the 1st 
of .Tune, Mr. Burke exhibited bis first charge, which related to the Kohilla 
war, and concluded a speech of considerable length and great energy bv mol ¬ 
ing, that there were grounds for impeaching tvarren Ilastings, on tfiis ar¬ 
ticle, for high crimes and misdemeanors; but it appearing, after a full dis¬ 
cussion, that this war was unavoidable on the part of the governor-gcnerul 
of India, the proposition was nemitived—1 ll> to T6. 

Mr. Fox next brought forward, on the IStii of >lune, a charge respecting the 
expulsion of Cheyt-8ing from theZemindsry of Benares, and Mr. Hastings’ 
severe and arbitrary conduct in that province. It had been solemnly decreed 
by the supreme council of Benares, that the native prince, C'heyt-8iiig, and 
his heirs for ever, should enjoy the Zemindaiy of Benares, on condition of 
givingonly the usual payment of revenue hitherto paid by the late vizier, 
'i'he refusal of Cheyt-Sing to pay beyond this stipulated sum, drew down 
upon him the vengeance of the British governor, and terminated in the ex¬ 
pulsion of the nhtive prince, after putting to death many of his people. Mr. 
Fox contended, that Mr. Hastings had acted unjustly in his first demsnd : 
that his subsequent conduct was a continuation and increase of injustice ; but 
that his last proceedings, when he arrived in the provinc^e, were fiagrantly 
iniquitous and tyrannical—such indeed as had rendered the British name 
odious in India. 

In defence of Mr. Hastings’ conduct it was urged, that in cases of extra¬ 
ordinary danger to the empire, the superior had a right to demand ex¬ 
orbitant aids of his vassal. In the present debate, however, the friends of 
Mr. Hastings saw, not withont apprehension and dismay, that Mr. Pitt, 
whom they could so little suspect of a leaning to their enemies, evidently 
sided with the accuser, deciaiing bis persuasion, that, admitting the right 
of Mr. Hastings to tax the Zemindar, nis general r.nnduet in the affair had 
been unnecessarily severe. The result was that the resolution of Mr. Fox, 
that there existed founds of impeachment on the Benares charn, was car¬ 
ried triumphantly by the accusers of. the goVemor-genersl. Thus the die 
was cast; Wt beyond this dccition nothing of ipiportance regarding the case 
was brought forwards during that session of parliament. 

That we may not have occaaimi to rhvert to this axtraorfinary subject, 
again and again, I ritall in this place give yoa an abstract of ite progress and 
termination. TImtrie] of Mr. Hostings having commenced, it was brought 
forwards amnody daring the sesoion of parliament and, atrange to say, pro¬ 
tracted to its eigmh year, for it was not concluded until 1794, when events 
of such overwhmmuig magnitude engrossed the sttentisci of the whole em¬ 
pire, that the impMMiment of Mr. Hastings had ceased to interest; and the 
governor-general of India was then aeqmtttd ! Hia trial during its progress 
gave OGcasicm to an unprecedented disjihiy of eloquence on the part ol the 
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managen, anil the speeches of Messrs. Fox, Burke, and Sheridan, delivered 
on occasion will remain on record, a standing' memorial of the transcen- 
dant talents of these British statesmen, to the remotest posterity. That 
they were fully satisfied in their own miipls of the guilt of the delinquent 
there can be no reasonable doubt, and that they were much disappointed at the 
result of the trial, are facts now put beyond all reasonable question, by a 
letter which Mr. Burke wrote to his friend Dr. lAurence a little before bis 
death and which has recently, after a lapse of thirty years, been published. 
This letter was written from Bath on the lOth of FAruary 1797, and evi¬ 
dently in the view of the writer's death, whicirtook place a few months af¬ 
terwards.—^Thus wrote Bdmund Burke on a review of those proceeding— 
"—Let whoever laugh or weep, nothing plaintive will make Mr. Pitt, 
" or Mr. Dundas blush lor having rewarded the criminal whom thetf prate. 
" euted : and sent me and nineteen members of parliament to prosecute, for 
" every mode of peculation and oppression,—^witb a greater sum of money 
" than ever yet was paid to any one British subject, except the duke of 
“ Marlborough, for the most acknowleilged public services.—My illness, 
" which came the more heavily and suddenly upon me by thitflagitious act, 
" whilst I was preparing a representation upon it, has hindered me, as you 
" know, from doing justice to that act, to Mr. Hastings, to myself, to the 
" house of Lords, to the house of Commons, and to the unhappy people of 
“ India, on that subject. But you remember likewise, that when I came here 
" at the beginning of last summer, 1 repeated to you that dying request 
" which 1 now reiterate, that if at any time—you can place in a short ]^int 
" of view, and su]iport bv the documents in print and writing which e.vist 
" with me, or with Mr. Townsend, or yourself, the general merits of this 
" transaction, you will erect a cenotaph most grateful to my shade, and will 
" clear my memory hoin that load, which the East India Company, king, 
" lords, and commons, and in a manner the whole British nation, (God for- 
" give them) havo been pleased to lay as a monument upon my ashes. I am 
" as conscious as any person can be of the little value of the good or evil 
“ opinion of mankind to the part of me that shall remain ; but I believe it is 
" of some moment not to leave the fame of an evil example, of the expendi- 
" ture of fourteen year’s labour, and of not lets, taking the expense qf the 
“ suit, and the costs paid to Mr. Hostings, and the parliamentary charges, 
" tJhm near three hundred thousand pounds. This is a terrible example, and 
“ it is not acquittance at all to a puolic man, who, with all the means of un- 
" deceiving himself if he was wrong, has thus with such incredible pains both 
" of himself and others, persevered in the persecution of innocence and me- 

•< rit."-And in another letter to the same friend, he adds,——" Let not 

" this cruel, daring, unexampled act of public comt^iait, guilt, and meanneu, 
“ go down to a posterity, iierhaps as careless as the present race, without its 
due animadversion, which will be best found in its own acts and monuments. 
•• Let my endeavours to save the nation from that shame and miUt, be my 
monument, the only one I will ever have. Let every thing I have done, 
“ said, or written, be forgotten but this. I have struggled witti the great and 
“ the little on this point, during the greater part of my active life ; and 1 wish 
’• i^ter death, to have my defiance of the judgment of those who consider the 
" dominion of the glorious empire given by an incomprehensible dispensation 
" of the Divine ITovidence intoVur hands, as nothing more than an opportu- 
" nity of gratifying, for the Iqwest of their purposes, the lowest of their pas'- 
sions—and that for such poor rewards, and for the most part indirect and 
" filthv bribes, as indicate even morfe the folly than the corruption of these 
“ infamous and contemptible wretches.^—^Above all, make out the cruelty of 
" this pretended acquittal, but in reality this barbarous and inhuman oon- 
" demnation of whole tribw and nations, and of all clas ses they contain. If 
‘* ever Europe recover its civilisation, that work will be useful. Remember 1 
Rmnember 1 Remember r(l) 

These dying declarations are full proof of the sincerity of Mr. Burke s 
(1> See Mr. Burkv'j Cerm|»oiidcni** nith I>r. Kreiii'li Latiivnrv. publiilied in 1S27. 
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principlM in tlie prosecution of Mr. Hastings; nevertheless liis acquittal 
was not a matter of surprise to many thinking persons. The exalted indivi¬ 
duals who had to paM sentence upon him, do not consider themselves bound 
liv the rules of inferior courts, in which, when guilt is made apparent, rlia- 
racter or services do not influence the verdict. They rather incline to ba¬ 
lance useful acts or iudicioos measures against delinquency, and to acquit 
the able governor where strict justira would condemn the plunderer or the 
npuressor.—During the period of which 1 am now speaking, and while the 
triM of Jllr. Hastings was pending, an event occurred which threw a momen¬ 
tary gloom over the whole kingdom ; and as it gave rise to some very im- 
iKutant discussions in parliament, it is proper to mention it in this place. 

In the year 178S, soon after the parliament had been promgueil, the king 
and queen repaired to Cheltenham, it being thought advisable by his physi¬ 
cians, that his majesty, whose health had b^n some time declining, should 
try the effects of its medicinal springs. They remained about live weeks in 
that part of the country, but, unhappily the king was not relieved by the 
excursion. In the autumn he became more seriously indisposed ; and his 
iliMwder at length assumed the aspect of mental deraiufement. Sir George 
Baker, Dr. Warren, and other eminent physicians, declared, that they were 
unable to ascertain the cause of his malady, neither could they give a plau¬ 
sible opinion on tlie subject. But Dr. Willis, from a very particular detail of 
bis majesty’s mode of life for twenty-seven years, was of opinion, that the 
pressure of business, severe exercise, (his majesty having been pasiionatcly 
fond of hunting) too great abstemiousness, and little rest, had been too much 
for his constitution. 

The king having been thus by the visitation of God rendered incapable of 
exercising his political functions, the consideration of a regency occupied the 
miti.lb of all ranks of the community. Nor can it be a matter of surprise, 
that so lamentable an event, unprecedented in English history, shoulit pro¬ 
duce a general consternation, and occasion extraordinary movements among 
the heads of parties. Parliament had been prorogued to the 20th of Novem¬ 
ber ; and as, under existing circumstances it could not lie ollicially put off, it 
met, but was by unanimous consent adjourned fur fifteen days longer; and a 
privy council being held on the day previous to the expiration of that term, 
the attending physicians were summoned, and thr(‘e questions put to them, 
the purport of which will be easily gathered from their answers, namely, tliat 
his majesty was incapable of business—that there was great probability of his 
recovery though it was impossible to limit the time—and that they formed 
lliis opinion from experience, having observed that the greater part of those 
afflicted with the same disease had recovered. 

Parliament having assembled on the 4 th of December, u committee was 
apiioiuted in each house, for the purpose of ascertaining his majesty’s a^iiol 
state. On the loth of the same month, Mr. Pitt moved, " that u committee 
'' he appointed to examine the journals of the house, and report precedents 
' of such proceediags as may have been resorted 1o in cases of the jicrsonsl 
‘ exercise of the txijrd authority being prevented or iiiterrujited by infancy, 

' sickness, or otherwise, with n view to provide for the same.*’ 

Mr. Fox obircted to this motion as nugatory, and productive of unncMs- 
-ary delay, animiing that his royal highness the prince of Wales had an uii- 
juertionable right to the regency, though ho allowed that the two bouses of 
■arliament were alone competent to decide when he ought to take possession 
'f his right. Mr. Pitt, who appears to have anticipated sometliing of this 
'•nd, eagerly canghth^d of it and excloimod with warmth, that such a de- 
'limtion nearly amounted to treason against the constitution ; and that the 
•rince bad no more right to assume the reigns of government than any other 
•abject, the right and privilege of selection and appointment being in the 
'•rds and commons ; and he resolved to submit the point to regular discus- 
•lon. He, indeed, allowed that no cases exactly piutdlel with the present, 
•ppeared on record. There were instances of oct'aahmal incapacity in the 
‘ovoreign; but there was then no heir apparent of full age ; yet from the 
uiiincr in uhich the two hiiii«f» had formerly sup|>licd the deliciciicy, it sas 
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evident that they claimed the power of actin^r at diacretion. At the revolu¬ 
tion also, the chief power of the state was considered the true friends of 
the constitution, as residii^ with those assemblies, until they bad renewed 
the integritv of the executive power. ■ 

New resolutions, proposed by Mr. Pitt, were adopted by both houses, aad 
carried into effect, under the royal authority delegated 1^ a commission un¬ 
der the great seal. The first merely stated the fact of the king's temporarv 
iiiahility of governing. The second was thus worded : " It is the right anil 
" duty of the lords and commons of Great Britmn, now assemble, a„,j 
“ lawfully, and freely representing all the estates of the people* of tin, 
“ realm, to provide tho means of supplying the defect of the personal exercise 
“ of the royid author!^, in such a manner as the exigency of the case may 
*' appear to require." The third resolution was of the folloH-ing tenor : *' fuV 
“ this purpose, and for maintaining entire the constitutional authority of the 
“ king, it is necessary that the lordq and commons should determine the 
*' means s’hereby the royal assent may be given in parliament to such bill 
“ as may be passed by the two houses respecting the exercise of the power, 
“ and authorities of the crown, during his majesty’s present indisposition." 
These resolutions which had passed in a committee, oeiiig now brought up. 
occasioned considerable debates, in which much historical and constitutional 
knowledge was displayed on both sides ; but in conclusion they were agree<l 
to, and ordered to be'delivered to the lords at a conference. Similar debateii 
took place in the upper house, but the resolutions were passed, on the 2!ltlj 
of Ilei^mber, by a majority of about one-third : the dukes of York and Cum¬ 
berland, .and fortv-six other peers, protesting ngain.st them. 

'rhc speaker of the house of commons, Mr. Cornwall, died on the 2nd of 
January, 1789 ; and the house adjourned to the 5th, when two member, 
were ]>roposed for the vacant office : these were, tho honourable W. Gren¬ 
ville, and sir Gilbert Elliot; but, on a division, the furmer was chosen by a 
majority of two hundred and fifteen votes to one hundred and forty-four. 
The great business of the regency was then resumed ; and a re-examination 
of his Majesiv's physicians having been agreed on, the report of the commit¬ 
tee appointed fur tiiis purpose was brought up un January the IStfa, from 
which it appeared, that all those gentlemen were agreed on the probability 
of the king s recovery, thougli they were not equally sanguine in their ex¬ 
pectations, nor would' any of them venture to £x the time when sueff an ei-eat 
was likely to take place. 

Mr. Fi'tt took up the subject of the regency on the 16tb trf. January, by 
observing, tiiat wiiat tliey were to provide for was a deficiency in the execu. 
tive government for an interval, and, as he himed, a abort one ; and also 
against any' embarrassment in the resumption of the royal authority on his 
majesty's recovery. He therefore proposed to invest the prince of Wale, 
with the royal authority, subject only to certain limitations and reatrictiuiis. 
The first of these was, that the regent should not have tho power of creating 
peers; the second, that he should not grant any place or penaion for life or 
in reversion, other than such place as from its nature is to be held for life or 
during good behaviour; the third, that he should be restrained from all 
power over the king's personal pru|ierty. Besidea these resolutions, he pro¬ 
posed one which went to entitist the.qiieen with the entire care of the royal 
person during liis illness, and to place under her authority the whole of the 
kiiig’s household, with full pon'er to dismiss and appoint at her pleasure; 
and another, fur the nomination of a council to assist her Majesty with their 
advice. Tfaeae five resolutions were then moved in succession; when a 
warm apposition was made, both to the whole plan of restriction, and to each 
particular article. The conferring of the whole power and patronage of the 
household upon the queen was es|iecially (dijected to, as setting up a party in 
Ihe court apposed to the edministration of the regent ; it being well kiiowti 
that an entire change of ministers was contemplated by the prince, whilst 
her Majesty would naturally be inclined to favour those who had oonfeiriMl 
upon her siieh high authority. The rcsulutiona. however, after several divi¬ 
sions, were agreed to. and ordered to l»e delivcrwl at a conferenre to llio 
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lords. I" upper house, they underwent a discussion similiir to that in 
the commons; but being at length voted, a protest against tlirm was signotl 
b)' no leas than fifty-seven of the peers. 

^ Mr. Pitt now proposed, that a einnmittee be appointed to wait on the prince 
of Wales with the resolutions which iJhd l>een agreed to by parliament, and 
endeavour to know whethOT his royal hifthnMs was willing to accept of the 
regency on the terms therein proposed. This motion was not carried with¬ 
out some severe animadveruona from the opposition, on the want of respect 
with which the prince had been treated : a similar motion passed the lords, 
and th« two committees presented the resolutions to the prince and the 
queen. The answer received from bis royal highness contained an assurance, 
that hit duty to the king, his regard fur the interests of the people, and his 
res|>ect for the wishes of the two houses of parliament, outweighing every 
other consideration, he would undertake the weighty trust proposed to him, 
in conformity with the resolutions, tliuug:h senuble of the ditticultips that 
must attend its execution in the pecuyar circumstances in whicli it was com¬ 
mitted to his charge, and of which he was acquainted with no other example. 

Hitherto the two houaea bad sat to deliberate merely in convention, but it 
was now necessary to adopt measures for their acting as a deliberative Uidy ; 
and for this purpose lord C'ambden, as president of the council, moved, that 
letters patent under the great seal be eni)H>wered to be issued by the uiitlio- 
rity of the two houses in tlio usual form, nppuintiiig commissioners to open 
the parliament. This being carried in the house of lords, and, after a warm 
ilebate, acquiesced in by tlie commons, Mr. Pitt, on the .3rd of February, 
moved for leave to bring in the regeney bill, which being granted, it was 
for the first time. This bill consisted of tliirty-tuu clauses, many of 
ubich were subjects uf debate; but us it never passed into a law, it is un¬ 
necessary to trace it in its progress. Whilst it was under distnissiuii in the 
bouse of lords, the lord chancellor, on the IPDi of February, after observing 
that it appear^, from tlie reports of the physicians, tliat Ida majesty Air 
sump time past was in a state of convalescence, and that the accounts just 
receivesl nfiirmed the improvement to be progressive, said, that in this situa¬ 
tion of thinn he conceived that they could not |M>ssibly proceed with the 
liill before them, and therefore moved for an adjournment. On the 2-ttli, the 
lord chancellor ncqiiainted the house, that he had on that day attended his 
majesty by his express command, and had i'uiind him to be perfectly recover¬ 
ed. A farther adjournment now took ]>lace till Miirch loth, uhen the cuni- 
nions with their speaker attending at the bar of the house of lords, the 
chancellor informro them that the king had issued a cuminishion, authorizing 
the rommisaioDers appointed by former letters patent to bold that parlia¬ 
ment, to open the same. This being done, the chancellor acquainted them, 
iliat his majesty being recovered, and now capable uf attending to public 
affairs, bad commanded the commissioners to convey his narinost acknow¬ 
ledgments for the additional proofs tli^ had given of attachment to liis 
person, and of concern for the honour of liis ernun and the good govern¬ 
ment of Jhis dominions.—Other topics were Uieii alluded to, ns in on usual 
I'peerh frtnn the throne, and cengratulatury addresses were unanimously 
voted in both houses. TUa was tlie termination of the public proceedings 
in an emergence whidi will ever stand us an event of high moment in tlio 
constitutional history of this country. « 

The national rejoicings on the happy dvent of the king’s recovery exceeded 
every thing hitherto witnessed. JlTuminations o^a mure splendid kind than 
'•ad ever been exb^ited, were universal thpiiighout the kingdom. A day of 
general thanksgiving was appointed, and it was observed with unusual so- 
eraoHy ; and the king in person, attended by the royal family, the great 
ifficers of state, and both houses of parliament, went in grand procession to 
he osAhedral church of St. Paul’s, to acknowledge the divine clemency in 
lis majesty’s restoration. 

Before the subject of the king’s indisposition is finally dismissed, however, 
t teems proper to advert briefly to the proceeding which took place in the 
parlkunont of Ireland on this alecting occasion. The session w.is opened on 
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the £th of February, by the maniuM of Buckingham, lord-lieutenant, who 
informed the houaes of his majesty'a iniliapoaition, and acnuainted them that 
he had directed all the necessary documents to be laid before them. The 
secretary then mowed in the house of commons, that thb house should, on the 
Monday se'nnight, resolve itself into ^committee to take into considerotitui 
the state of his majesty's health. This rootioi^being rented in no other 
Hght than that of procuring a delay, to prevent the li^ pwliament from 
coming to any resolutions on the subject, prior to the determinations of the 
British parliament, it was vehemently opposed as'derogatory to the indepen¬ 
dence or that kingdom ; and a motion by Mr. Grattan for the house to meet 
on the ensuing Wednesday, was carried by a majority of one hundred and 
twenty-eight to seventy-four. On that ai^ Mr. ConoUy moved, than an 
address should be presented to the prince of Wales, guesting him to take 
on himself the government of that kingdom during his majesty's incapacity, 
which, after a stormy debate, was carried without a division. The earl of 
Charlemont moved for a similar addrera in the house of lords, which passed 
by a majority of nineteen votes ; and both houses waited on the lord-Ueute- 
nant with their address, requesting him to transmit it to England, which he 
refused to do. The result was, the appointment, by both houses, of a depu¬ 
tation for the purpose of presenting the address. Mr. Grattan further moved 
a vote of censure on the lord-lieutenant for hia refusal, which was carried 
by one hundred and fifteen to eigfaty-three; and also votes of s^ply for two 
months only, which were carried. The deputies arrived in Eondon time 
enough to present their address to the prince of Wales, who returned them 
his warmest thanks, at the same time informing them of the king’s conva¬ 
lescent state, and of his hopes that within a few days his majesty would be 
able to resume the functions of government. 

'fhe summer of 1789 will always be memorable in the annals of Europe, for 
having given birth to events of greater importance to the civilized world than 
any that are recorded in modern histoiy. Causes that had long been operat¬ 
ing in secret, and gradually increasing in force, now manifested themselvea in 
the most stupendous effects. It was in this year that the great revolution in 
France began to shew itself; an occurrence which has ever since rendered 
the affairs of that countr}', not only the most interesting political spectacle 
afforded by modern history, but the hinge upon which the principal public 
events of all Europe hare turned. It hns, in a very especial manner, in¬ 
fluenced the state of Great Britain; so that from this time it becomes ab¬ 
solutely necessary to entwine a thread of French history' with the whole fa¬ 
bric of the annals of the reign of George III. 

The British parliament had sat so lute during the last session, that the 
members were not convened till the Slst of January, 1790, when the sitting 
was opened by a speech from the throne, in which the internal commotions 
that oisturbed the tranquillity of the different parts of Europe were lamented 
in a general way'; but a persuasion was expressed, that all would be senaible 
of the blessings which this nation derived from its excelleirt constitution. 
His majesty informed them, that during the recess of parliament he bad 
l>een under the necessity of adopting measures for preventing the exporta¬ 
tion, and facilitating the importation, of vin-n. The address were voted 
without opposition or debate ; and an act of indemnity was proposed and 
unanimously carried respecting the order of counril in rtolarenoe to grain. 

The first weeks of the session glided on without any lemorksble parlia¬ 
mentary discussion; but iN^msion being soon after 4 {'iven in the bouse of 
commons to speak of the revolution which had recently taken place in France, 
which Mr. Fox mentioned in terms of warm commendation, Mr. Bailee rose, 
and in a speech of considerable length employed the powers of his eloquence 
in a severe and opprobrious censure of the principles and conduct of that 
event, which drew rorth great applause from the ministerial side of the house. 
Ill* was replied to by Mr. Fox and Mr. Sheridan, who defended the principle 
of the revolution, while they joined in detestation of the outrages by which 
it had been accompanied. Sir. Pitt and several other memben expreosed 
their entire concurrence with Mr. Buike, and their sense of the obli^tions 
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lie had eonfamd on hia oountiv by the part he had taken. These diderenres 
of opinion epnad through the Kina^m, _and parties began to take their re¬ 
spective ground with a apirit of hostility far more acrimonious than that 
pervaded the country during the American war. Still it was hoped 
that JBngland would take no part in the inteimal concerns of France ; and 
when the army estimates were brought under consideration, February 9th, tliu 
military estaUishments proposed were nearly the same as in the former j'ear. 

On the t£th of May the public was surprised by a message from his ma¬ 
jesty to parliament, containing information of acts of violence having been 
committed on two vessels belonging to his subjects, on the north-western 
roast of America, by a Spanish naval officer. A subject of the British go¬ 
vernment hod purraased from the Indian chief to whom the district be- 
loiiged, the privilege of establishing a small settlement for the purposes of 
commerce at Nootka Sound, on the coast of California. In May or June 
1789, two English vessels were seized in that bay by the commander of 
a Spanish frigate, who made th^ crews prisoners, took possession of the 
lands on whiidi the buildings fur a settlement were erected, pulling down the 
British flag and hoisting the Spanish in its stead, with a dccunration, that all 
the lands comprised between Cape Horn and the tiCth degree of north lati¬ 
tude belonged to his catholic majesty. Negotiations respecting this utfair 
had been carried on between the two courts, but had not produced un ac¬ 
commodation ; and the king's message on the occasion expressed a deter¬ 
mination to support the honour of his crown, and the rights of his iteoplc. 
'fhe house of commons unanimously voted an address to the king, corres¬ 
ponding to this resolution, and passed a vote of credit for a million. \ igo- 
rouB preparations for war were made on both sides ; but the SpaniiirtU not 
choosing to proceed to extremities, the dispute was adjusted by a convention, 
in whi<^ Spain agreed to restore the settlement at Nootka Suiinil, and to 
make reparation for the injury sustaineil. It was fiii-ther btipiiinted, tli.it 
British subjects should enjoy a free navigation and the rights of fishery in 
the Pacific Ocean and South Seas, with a proviso, in order to prevent smug¬ 
gling, that they should not come within ten leagues of aiiy part of the C/Oust 
already occupied by Spain. On the 10th of June the session was termimited 
by a speech from the throne ; and on the following day the parliament was 
dissolved. 

The new parliament resumed its sittings in the month of February, IfSIi 
and un the Slst Mr. Mitfurd, an eminent barrister, moved in the house of 
commons, with the previous sanction of government, for leave to bring in a 
bill to rc^eve the English catholics from the legal penalties still existing and 
in force against them. 'This proposed act of toleration was however con¬ 
fined to such of that denomination as should subscribe a certain declaration 
or protest against the assumed authority of the pope, drawn up in terms to 
which it eoud scarcely be expected that tlie majority of ciitholics could con- 
scientiously assent. Mr. Fox objected to the bill, he said, not for what it 
did, but for what it did not enntain. He entreated that the bill might be 
made general : let the statute-book, said this great statesman and friend of 
civil and religious liberty, be revised, mill strike out all thiwe hiws which 
attach penalties to mere opinions. Mr. Burke, too. joined in reprobating 
the absurdity and iniquity of tliose statutes*!*Iiich imiiose penalties on any 
man for worshipping his Creator in hlb own way, as thuiigli he were thereby 
guilty of treason against the state. 'Fhe minhiter commended these senti¬ 
ments, but doubtM the prudence of ac^iig ii|M>n them at the present mo¬ 
ment ; and the bill was carried in its original shape and form. 

In the course of the session, Mr. F'ox, ever active in the cause of liberty, 
brought the subject of libels before the consideration ol parliament, “nu 
moved for leave to bring in a bill to ascertain the rights of juries lu laises of 
that description. With respect to the pretendeil distinction between law 
and fari, Mr. Fox remarks, that when a man was accused of murder, a 
crime conaisting of law and fact, the jury every day found a ycnlict of guilty, 
and this wax also the ease in felony, and every other erimiiial indictment. 
Bibels were the only exception—the single aiiumaly. He ronlcndcd, that u 
VoL. III. a II 
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th« Juiy had no juriadiction over libels, the counsel who sddresaed them oa 
either side as to the criminality of the publication were guilty of a gross and 
insolent sarcasm ; and he put the matter in a luminous point of view, by ad¬ 
verting to the law of treason. It was admitted on aU hands, that a.wnting 
might DC an overt act of treason. In this case, were the court of kin^ 
bench to say to the jury, " You are only to consider wheldier the criminal 

"published the paper—you have nothing to do with the nature of it_you 

"have no concern with the question, whether it correspond to the definition 
" of treason or not,”—would an Englishman, he asked, endure it, that death 
should bo infiicted, without a jury having an opportunity of delivering their 
sentiments whether the individual was or was not guUty of the crime with 
which he was charged ? The bill passed the commons, but on its examination 
in the upper house it was opposed on the second reading by the lord chan¬ 
cellor, under a pretext that it was too late in the session to discuss a mea- 
suiw of such importance. The ^irinciple of the bill was ably defended by 
those great law authorities, Cambden ani Loughborough, with whom lord 
Grenville also concurred ; but the bill was finally postponed. 

The evidence of the slave trade lieing at length closed, Mr. Wilberforce, 
on the 18tU of April, brought forw’ard his long expected motion for its aboli¬ 
tion. He introduced the subject by a coiiious and masterlv display of the 
arguments in favour of that measure. 'I'he crimes and viilaiiics to which 
this horrid tratfic had given rise, were detailed with a minuteness which 
jilaced, not merely the persons actually engaged in it, but even human na¬ 
ture itself, in a light the most degrading and detestable. After an affecting 
detail of the crimes and atrocities connected with this infernal traffic, the 
history of which, Mr. Wilberforce contended, with all the eloquence of feel¬ 
ing and of trutli, was written in characters of blood-i-lie added, “let us turn 
"our ej’es for relief from this disgraceful scene to some ordinary wicked- 
" ness !' In concliision, he moved for a biU to prevent the further importa¬ 
tion of African negroes into the British colonies. But the time for obtaiH- 
ing relief, and vindirnting the claims of humanity and justice, was not yet 
arrived, for the motion was negatived by a majority of seventy-five voices. 
To quidify this veto, however, a bili was now introduced and passed, for 
chartering a company for the purpose of cultivating West Indian and other 
tropical products at Sierra Leone on the coast of Africa, by the use of free 
negroes ; an experiment which in process of time promises to be productive 
of the most beneficial results. 

_ It had long been a subject of complaint, that the great and extensive pro¬ 
vince of Caimda continued under a government in the highest degree de¬ 
spotic and arbitrary ; but a variety of excuses were pleaded to vindicate the 
continuance of Uie_ evil. Mr. Pitt, however, during this session, in pursu¬ 
ance of an intimation from the royal speech, moved for leave to bring in a 
bill to ropcid certain parts of the act respecting the government of Canada 
peas^ in the fourteenth year of his majesty's reign ; and to enact further 
pn^isions for its lietter government. By the intended bill, the province was 
to be d^ided into two distinct governments, by the appellation of Upper and 
Lower Canada. 1 n each of them, councils nominated by the sovereign, and 
houses of assembly chosen by the people, were to be established. The habeas 
corpus act formed a fundamei)tal law of their constitution ; and by a very 
important clause, the British parliamdiit was restrained from imposing taxes 
of any kind, except such as might be nef;e8sary for the regulation of trade 
and commerce ; and to guard agaiqst the abuse of this power, the produce 
of such taxes w as to be at the disposal of the respective provincial legisla- 
tures. Upon the whole, this bill contained a noble charter of liberty, and 
reflected great honour on tlie minister who proposed it, as well as on the 
assembly which adopted it. 

’ The mauses in the biU which militated against the general principle of it, 
were opposed by Mr. Fox with extraordinary animation and ability. The 

K mt object all popular assemblies, said he, was, that the people should 

fairly and fully represented; but when the assembly of one province was 
V* cooMst of only sixteen, and the other of thirty persons, they d«liida,l the 
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peo|rfe by a nMKdcery of reprOM^tion. That them reiiresentativea. too 
should be elected for the twin of seven years, be reprobated os equally in¬ 
consistent with fre^om. Even in England, where the frequent return of 
elections was attended with so miuih real inconvenience, the propriety of tho 
septennial bill wu jusUy doubted; but in a country so differently circum¬ 
stanced as Canada, there could be no possible objection, he thought, to an 
nual, or at most to triennial elections. Another strong ground of obiectiun 
with Mr. Fox was, that tho legislative c<iuncil8 were uiUiniited os to imin. 
bers by any other restriction than the pleasure of the king; to whom a 
power was also reserved of annexing to certain honorary and titulary dis¬ 
tinctions, an hereditary right of sitting in council. As to hereditary ho¬ 
nours, or hereditary powers, continued Mr. Fox, to say they were good or 
not, as a general propoution, was difficult ; but he Siitv nothing so good in 
them as to warrant their introduction into a country where thev were not 
known. He did not think it wise to destroy them where tiu'y ex'isted • but 
to create them where they did not exist, appeared to him exceedingly un¬ 
wise. nor could he account for it except upon the principle, tliat, Caiiaila 
having been formerly a French colony, there might he an opjiortuiiity of re¬ 
viving those titles of honour, the extinction of which sonic gontleinen so 
much deplored, and to revive in tho West tliat spirit of cliividry which had 
lallen into so much disgrace in a neighbouring country. 

The^ hints and allusions were sufficiently intelligible to awaken the in¬ 
dignation of Mr. llurke, who, on the recommitment of the bill, Mav 6th, 
rose, as he said, to speak to its general principle. He enlarged upon tliii 
iinjiortance of the act wrhicli they were about to perforin. 'J'he first cniisi- 
derutiun was, the competency of the house to such ati net. A body of rights, 
said the honourable gentleman, commonly calird'*'i'llE Kiuiirs or Man," 
liad been lately imported from a neighhouring kiiigilom. The principle of this 
new code was, that all men were by nature free, and eijiiul in respect of their 
rights. If^this code therefore were admitted, the jHiwer of the house could 



ituurishing till they heard of tho rights of man." As soon as this'system 
“’■■‘•''cd among them, Faiidura's box, replete with every mortal evil, aeemed 
to fly open—hell itself to yawn, and every demon of misi hief to overspread 
the face of the country. Mr. llurke then eoiiimcnced an attack upon the 
•'unstitution and government of Franec, launching out into the most violent 
invectives against them, for whieJi he was rejieatedly eaJletl to order, and at 
length compelled to sit down. 

Vy hen the tumult excited by this philippic had siibside<I, Mr. Fox, with 
moderation and firmness, defended his former sentiments relative to the 
rrench revolution, and repeated, that he thought it upon the whidu one of 
the most glorious events in the history of mankind. In saying this, Imw- 
cver, he wished to bo understood as referring only to the revolution, and 
not to the constitution, which still remained to he improved by experiem.ii 
and aocomm^ated to circumstances. As to tho rights of man, which Mi. 
llurke had ridiculed as visionary, they were, ho contended, the basis of tlie 
Uritish constitution. Our statute-hook rfcogniscd the original inhorent 
rights of the people as men, which no prescription could supersede, no acci¬ 
dent remove or ooliterate ! These had once been the principles of bis right 
honourable friend, from whom he had learned them. That geiitleniaii li.i.l 
energy and emphfiMis, that he knew not how to draw a 
oiU of indictment against a whole people ! Having been taught by him that 
no revolt of a nation was caused without provocation, he could not help re¬ 
joicing at the success of a revolution resting upon the same basis with our 
—the immutable and unalienable rights of man. 

™i^-.R>irke rose again, and in vehement terms, insisted th.at be was per¬ 
fectly in order; for that tiie discussion of tlie Quebec bill was a proper op¬ 
portunity for putting tlie roiiiitry on its giuard against those dangerous doc¬ 
trines which prevailed in I'raiice, and w inch had found so many advocates in 
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our own countm He observed, that he had on many oecarfons before this 
differed from Fox, without the loss of frlenddiip between them. But there 
was something in the accursed French revolution that envenomed every 

thing-Here he was interrupted by h(r. Fox, who remarked that " there 

" was no loss of friendship." Mr. Burke insisted that there waa—he knew 
the price of his conduct; ne had done his duty, and tluir frimdship wa$ at 
an end. 

The attention of the house was now fixed on Mr. Fox, who rose to :^Iy, 
but his feelings were too powerfully excited for some time to allow him to 
proceed. All the ideas so long cherished of gratitude, esteem, and affection, 
rushed upon his susceptible and onerous mind, and the tears were observed 
to steal involuntarily down his cmeek. A profound and expresadve rilence 
pervaded the whole house. At length, recovering himself, Mr. Fox said, 
that however recent events might have altered the mind of his right ho¬ 
nourable friend, fur such he must still call him, he could not so easily con¬ 
sent to relinquish aud dissolve that intimate connexion which had for twenty- 
five years subsisted between them. He hoped Mr. Burke would think on 
past times; and whatever expressions of his had caused offence, that he 
would at least believe, such was nut his intention. These concessions, how¬ 
ever, made no visible impression on Mr. Burke ; and from that day a schism 
took place in the politics of the opposition party, which was productive of 
very important consequences. 

The spirit of party raged this year with redoubled violence throughout the 
kingdom, towards whicii, indeed, food was constantly administered by the 
passing events of the French revolution. The unhappy state of anarchy 
and confusion into which that country was now plunged, gave rise to a suc¬ 
cession of changes in the government, which one party among us detested as 
subversive of all legitimate authority and wholesome subordination, and the 
other rejoiced in, as the demolition of old prejudices and usurpations, and 
an assertion of the true principles of civil society. The anniversary of July 
the 11th was celebrated in Various places with no worse consequences than 
the aggravation of political animosity ; but in Birmingham it was the occasion 
of a dreadful riot. The populace of that town collected in a great mob, and, 
uncontrolled by the magistrates, burnpd to the ground some places of wor¬ 
ship belonging to the Socinian class of dissenters, and the dweliing-housea 
also of severid of them. In particular, the house, books, papers, and appa¬ 
ratus of Dr. Priestley were consumed, and himsdf compelled to become a 
fugitive in order to preserve his life. This tumult, after raging four days, 
iind extoiidiug its direful effects over the adjacent populous district, was 
quelled by military force. Many of the rioters were apprehended and 
brought to trial, but three only were capitally punished. 

The latter months of the year were passed over in gloomy silence, and 
the parliament was not convened till the 31st of January, 1792. The speech 
from the throne announced the marriage of his royal highness the duke of 
York with the daughter of the king of Prussia ; and intimated, that the 
general state of affairs in Europe promised a continuance of peace, which 
induced his majesty to hope fur an immediate reduction of both the naval 
and military establishments of the country, and to afford the hope of a gra¬ 
dual relief from a part of the er^ting taxes. The debates on the address, 
and several succeeding discussions in both houses, principally turned upon 
the line of policy pursued by the ministry in their interference in the quarrel 
between Turkey and Russia, and in j^e hostility they had displayed towards 
the latter power. Mr. Jenkinson, (the present earl of Liverpool) in a maiden 
speech, much admired fur its extensive views of the existing state of Europe, 
ns bearing upon this country, remarked, that the strength and influence of 
France being at an end, we certainly had no further danger to apprehend 
from that once formidable rival; but a power had succeeded to France, no 
less deserving of attention from its restless politics and ambitioua views, and 
(hat power waa Russia. 

The subject of the abolition of the slave trade was again brought before 
(he commons this session, and all the force of argument was now brought to 
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bear upon H on I>o^ aides, in the different diaGuaaions that it underwent. 
The houae having reaumed itaelf into a committee on the auMect, Mr. Wil- 
berfoToe, the active and aealoua friend of the oppreawd Afticans, after a 
minute exposure of the evils and craelties attending that odious traffic, moved 
for its immediate and total abolition. He was supported in the debate by 
both Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt, who amke in favour of the motion as it stood ; 
others supported the trade throughout; while a third class, among whom 
Mr. Henry Dundaa was the leader, pleaded for a gradual abolition, which 
was carried by a majority of sixty^eight votes. On a following day the sub. 
ject was resumed, in order to fix the date at which its total cessation should 
take place. Much of the same ground was a^in gone over, and the advo¬ 
cates of idavery endeavoured to defer the abolition as long as possible; but 
a compromise being agreed on, the term was fixed for the 1st of January, 
i;P6. 

The resolutions of the commons being carried up to the lords, it appeared 
that there was much less anxiety about the abolition in that assembly than 
in the lower house. After a debate, in which the ministerial lords in general 
spoke against the measure, and even a prince of the blood, the duke of Cla- 
rence, avowed himself a friend to the slave trade, a motion was carried for 
the appointment of a committee to hear evidence on the subject at the bar 
of that house ;—thus the means were given for an indefinite protraction of 
the decision. During this session of parliament, however, the bill which 
Mr. Fox had introduced the preceding year, authorixing juries to pronounce 
a verdict of guilty or not guilty upon the whole matter put to issue in cases 
of libel, but which had been postponed at the instance of the lord chancellor, 
WHS again brought in by him, and notwithstanding the opposition of the 
law lords, it was carried, and received the royal assent. 

Whilst the dread of that spirit of innovation which the French revolu¬ 
tion had fostered, operated as a motive with many to oppose every thing in 
the shape of reform, there were others who thought that the safest and most 
ratiuiial method would be to conciliate the nation by concesbioii in the matter 
of parliamentary reform. With this immediate object in view, a society was 
sccordingly now formed under the name of “ The Friends of the People,” 
comprelieuding a number of persons of high character and consequence, 
among whom were about thirty memliers of parliament. They published 
tlieir resolutions on this subject with great freedom ; and Mr. Grey, on the 
.30th of April, gave notice in the house of commons, of his intention to bring 
forward the o^ect wiiit^ the society had in view in the ensuing session. 
Mr. Pitt now took the alarm, and inveighed against Mr. Grey's declaration 
with great warmth. He also took occasion to announce the change of his 
opinions on this topic, since experience had taught him the danger of alter¬ 
ing the established forms of government. And the still more effectually to 
discountenance every attempt, by writing or association, to excite discontent 
with any ^ing sanctioned by the forms of the constitution, a royal procla¬ 
mation was issued on the Slst of May for preventing seditious meetinn and 
publioitions, in whirii magistrates were enjoined to oppose them by aU legal 
means, and the people were strongly exhorted to submission. 

These steps occasioned an almost unprecedented ferment throughout the 
country, and they were generally considered to have been occasioned by 
Paine’s pamphlet, entitled " The Rights of Man," which, at this time, had 
become a great favourite with the community, and in order to inve it the 
more extensive circulation, it was printed in tile cheapert possible forms. 
M'hen an address was moved in the house of commons, in consequence of 
the proclamation, several extracts were read from that production, to shew 
its aangerous tendency ; while, on the other hand, it was remarked that a 
whole year had elapsed since its publication, and that if it were re^y of so 
noxious a quality, ministers had been highly culpable in not noticing it at 
an earlier moment. Thla address, whidb p assed, end the tenor of which wae 
highly loyM, became the model of a great numbn of others, which were sent 
up frem every part of ^e country. Prosecutions were now instituted 
gainst a groat number of persons who were concerned in circulating obnoxioua 
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{mbUcaflon, aitd among othen, Tliomaa Psias faimaelf, who, to avoid thx 
eSecU oenaMoont on a eonvietioD, prudnUy took refiign in Franoe, to the 
affidn of whiidi country, 1 muat now once mon direct your attention.(l) 


LETTER XXIV. 


State of affair t in JPVanc*, politiraland militar/f. — General cimfederaey of tie 
powere tif Europe ojfainet Prance. — Dumouriez't eaploite in Belgium ontl 
Holland ,— Revereee of the army.—SlruggUe of the Mountainiete and Gi- 

rondiete.—Conupiraeg of the lOlA of March.—tmurr action in La Vendie _ 

Defection of Dumouriez.—Pall of the Girondutt.—Triumph of the Moun- 
■ tainute. — Death iff the Queen, Sfc. §-c. 1793—*. 

C- 

The death of Louia XVI. rendered the parties irreconcileable, and augmented 
the external enemies of the revolution. The Republicans had to combat all 
Europe, to struggle with the numerous classes of malecontents, and with one 
another. Rut the Mountainists, who then directed the popular movements, 
believed themselves already too deeply engaged not to carry thinn to ex¬ 
tremities. To terrify the enemies of the revolution—^to excite the fmaticism 
of the populace by harangues, by the presence of dangers, and by insurrec¬ 
tions—to trust every thing to the mob, both the government and the safety 
of the repuUic—to communicate to it the most ardent enthusiasm, in tit 
name of Ithertg, of equality, and offraternity ; to preserve it in this violent 
state of crisis, in order that they might avw themselves of its passions and 
its strength : such was the plan of llanton, and of the Mountainists, who 
had elected him as their chief. It was he who augmented the popular effer¬ 
vescence along with the nowing dangers of the republic, and who establishetl 
under the name of revolutionary government, in place of true liberty, the 
despotism of the multitude. Robespierre and Marat went still farther, and 
attempted to erect into a durable government, what Ihinton had only re¬ 
garded as a transitory one. The latter was only a political tdiief, whereas 
the others were genuine sectaries, of whom the first whs ambitious, the other 
fanatical. 

The Mountainists by the catastrophe of the SIst of Januarpr had obtained 
a great victory over the Girondists, who had a system of politiis far more ri¬ 
gid than their own, and who wished to save the revolution, without staining 
it with blood. But their humanity, and their spirit of justice were useless, 
or rather injurious to them. They were accused of being enemies to the peo¬ 
ple, because they raised their voice against their excesses ; with being aceom- 
jMteee of the tyrant, because they wished to save Louis XVT. ; and with be¬ 
traying the republic, because they recommended moderation. It wgs with 
those reproaches that the Mountainists pursued them even into the midst of 
the convention, from the Slat of January to the Slat of May, and the 
Snd of June. The Girondists were for a long time supported by &e Centre, 
which ranged itself on the side of the party on the right against the murders 
and the anarchy prevailing, and on the side of the left as far as regarded mea¬ 
sures of public safety. This ntbss, whjeh properly speaking, formed the wirit 
of tlie convention, displayed some courage, and balanced the power of the 
Mountain and tlie Communh, as long as it possessed among its members the 
intrepid and eloquent Girondists, who carried with thwn into their prisons and 
upon the scaffold, all the firmness and the generous sentiments of the assem¬ 
bly to which they belonged. 

The military mtuntion of France had been hitherto cheering. Dumouriez 
Ikod Just crowned the brilliant campaign of Argonne, by the conquest of Bel¬ 
gium. After tiie retreat oS the FrneBaiM, he had gone to Paris, in order to 
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roDcert the inrama of Um Auetrian W Countries. He retumed to the 
aitny on tbe SOth of October, 1799, and b^gan the attack on tiie 98th. The 
pUn which hod been atte m pt ed so unsuccessfully, end with soeh a want of 
men and means in the befpnningr of the war, was resumed and executed with 
guperior forcea. X/umounez ot the Head of the Belgian arm 3 % which was 
forty thousand strongs, marched from Valenciennes upon Mens, supported on 
bis right by thearay of Aidennes, consisting of nearly sixteen thousand man 
under general Valence, who came from Givet upon Namur; and on his left 
by the army of the North, which consisted of eighteen thousand men under 
general Labourdonnaie, who advanced from Liille upon Tournai. The Aus¬ 
trian army, poeted tefore Mona, looked for the attack in its entrenchments. 
Dumounez defeated the Austrians completely ; and the victory of Jemappes 
opened Belgium to the French, and began in Europe the ascendancy of the 
brench armies. After his victory of the 6th of November, Dumounez en¬ 
tered us a conqueror into Mons ; on the 14th into Brussels ; and on the Hath 
intoLie«m: Valence tTOk Namur, L,a]>ourdonniiie obtained possession of Ant- 
«erp, and by the middle of December the invasion of the Low Countries was 
entirely achieved. Ihe French army, now commander of the Meuse and the 
.Scheldt, took up its winter-quarters, after having driven the Austrians be- 
>ond the I^r, whom it might have driven lieyoiid the Lower Rhine. 

Irom riiis moment dated the hostilities between Dumouriez and the Jaro- 
biris; a decree of the eonvention of the 16th of December abrogated the Bel- 
pan customs, and organized the county in a democratical shaiie. The Ja(*o- 
.. 1 .H sent on their part i^ents into Belgium, to propsigalo tlio revolution 
tliere, and to estoblish clubs in the country simiiar to those of the mother so¬ 
ciety; and the Flemings, who had received the French with enthusiaMii, 
were ^led by the requisitions demanded of them, by tl.e general pillage and 
the intoierable anarchy which the Jacobins brought idong »ith them. All 
the ]mrty which had opposed the Austrian dominion, and which hoped to he 
tree under the protectum of France, found their rule much severer, and re¬ 
gretted having called tliem in, or supfiorted them. Dumouriez, who had 
ir.imed plans lor Uie indcpendenr« of tlie Flemingw, and of ambition foriiim- 
srlr, returned to Paris to complain of such impolitic conduct as it regsnled 
loiiquered countries. He now changed his behaviour, which had been hi- 
lerto equivocal. He had omitted no tiietliod of keeping well with the two 
arlions ; he had ranged liimself under tlie liannors of neither, in the hope of 
making lire of the right througli his friend Gensonnl^, and of the Mountain 
tlirough Itanton and Lacroix, and tbouglit to dazzle both the one and the 
otiier by the splendour of his victories. Butin his second journev he attempt- 
■ f progress of the Jiuxibins, and to save Louis XVl ; and ha> - 

ing tailed of success, he returned to the army to commence his second cam- 
P“*Su> extremely discontented, and determined to make his new victories 
*ii n u **^1**'’*^ revolution and to rhiinge its system of government. 

All the French B-ontiers were to be attacked at this time by the powers of 
r.urope. The military successes of tlie revolution, and the catastrophe of the 
- St of January, had caused the greater part of the governments till then 
inuecided or neutral, to enter into the coalition. England, which iiail been 
prepared for a rimture, seized this occasion for appearing on the theatre 
» aostilitiee. The Tower of London was stored with arms; a fleet was 
ready to ml from pithead, the ministers had obtained about three miUiuns 
""rv? r““ ^rting for extraordinariea. 

Ire learaing the fate of Louis XVI, the cabinet of Saint James's recalled 
I®rtl Gower, and brought Holland along with it into the rupture 
f !“•* “ change of ministry; the famous 

loo^, duire or Alcadia, and afterwards prince of Peace, had been placed at 
•e hOM of the goverament. 'Fbat power broke with the republic after 
amly intoroediug for Louis XVI, and having estimated its neutrality at the 
price of the king a life. The Germanic confederation had entirely agreed 
"PJJ® Bavaria, Siiahia, and the Elector Palatine, joined the opinion 

™ brfUgerent rirdea of the empire. Nudea foUowed the example of the 
*tuly See, which had alrcaily declared itself; and there remained no longer 
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Rny othte EtatM neutral than Switzerland, Sweden, Denmark, and Tinker. 
Riiasia was still occupied with her second division of Poland. 

The republic was tnus menaced on allsidesbyallthebeBtdiBdplined troops 
in Europe. It was soon to combat fifty«five thousand Austro-Sardinians from 
the Alps; fiitj thousand Spaniards /i«m the Pyrenees; sixty>siz thousand 
Austrians or Imperials reiuorced by thirtyeig'ht thousand Angko-Batavians 
on the Irfiwer Rhine and in Belgium; thirty*tfaree thousand four hundred 
Austrians between the Meuse and the Moselle; one hundred and twelve 
thousand sir hundred Russians, Austrians, Prussians and Imperials, on the 
Middile and Upper Rhine. In order to make head against so many enemies, 
the convention ordered a levy of three hundred thousand men. This mea¬ 
sure for the defence of the exterior was accompanied by a party measure of 
defence for the interior of the country. At the moment, when the newly, 
raised battalions were to quit Paris, and when they presented themselves to 
the assembly, the Mountain required that an extraordinary tribunal should 
be established for the support of the resolution within, whicm these battalions 
were preparing to defend on the frontiers. This tribunal composed of nine 
members, was to judge without jury and without appeal. The Girondist; 
opposed with all their might an institution at once so arbitrary and so re. 
doubtable, but in vain ; for they seemed to favour the enemies of the repu- 
blic, in rejecting a tribunal ordained to punish them. All that they (wned 
by their opposition, was the introduction of a jury, Ahe removal of violent 
partisans, and the weakening of its action, as long as they had any infiuenre 
in the state. 

The principal eflbrts of the coalition were directed against the vast frontier, 
which stretches from the north sea to H uningen. The prince of Cobcurg 
was to attack, at the head of the Austrians, the French army upon the Roer 
and the Meuse, and to penetrate into Belgium, while the Prussians, on ano- 
ther point, were to march against Custine, to give him battle, to surround 
Mayence, and to renew the preceding invasion after takii^ it. These two ar¬ 
mies of operation were upheld in their intermediate pi^tions by considerable 
forces. Dumouriez, who was Slled with his own ambitious plans of re-action, 
at a time when no one ought to have thought of any thing but the dangers 
with which France was surrounded, propoMd to establish the monarchy of 
1791, in spite of the convention and of Europe. What Bouilld could not do 
for absolute royalty, nor La Fayette for the constitutional throne, at a time 
far more propitious, Dumouriez believed he could execute with his own 

r ower for an annihilated constitution, and a monarchy without partisans. 

iistead of remaining neutral between the factions, as circumstances obliged 
R general to do, and even as an ambitious man ought to have done, Dumou- 
riez preferred breaking with all parties, in order to govern them. He thought 
of forming a party without France ; of penetrating into Holland by means of 
the Batavian republicans, who were apposed to the stadtiiolder and the in¬ 
fluence of the English cabinet; of deliverii^ Belgium from the rule of the 
Jacobins, and re-uniting the two countries into a single independent state ; 
and to give themselves a political protectorate after having acquired all the 
glory of a conqueror. He was then to intimidate parties, to gain over his 
troops, to march upon the capital, dissolve the convention, shut up the popu¬ 
lar meetings, re-establish the constitution of 1791, and give back a king to 
France. * 

This project, which was impossible amidst the great shock of the revolu¬ 
tion, and of Europe, appeaind easy to the violent and adventurous Dumou- 
ries. Instead of defending the li«e of army which was menaced from May 
ence to the Roer, he threw his forces to the left of the enemy's operations, 
and entered HoUaud at the bead of twenty thousand men. He propoa^, by 
a rapid march, to transport his troops to tne centre of the United Imvinces, 
to take fortieiacs as he retreated, aM to be rejoined at Nimeguen by twenty- 
five tbouaend men under general Miranda, who was in the mean time to have 
rendered himaelf maater of Maeatricht. An army of forty thousand men 
waa to observe the movemente of the Austrians, and proitect him on the 
right* 
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Dumouries viicoroualy advanced in hia expedition against Holland; he 
biok Breda and Oertruydenbei^, end prepared fur pasaiiiif the Bieslnni, and 
tafcinir l>orft> But in the mean time ttie army on the rijfht ex)>eriencod 
the greateet dimeters on the lower Meuse. The Austrians assum^ the of> 
feiisive, passed the Rogr, and beat Miazinski at Aix-la-Chapelle; maile 
Miranda.nise the blockade of Maestricbt, which he had in vain b^rni- 
barded ; crossed the Meuse, and ]>ut entirely to rout the French army which 
had joined between Tirlemont and Louvain. Diimuuriez received urdei-s 
from the executive council to quit Holland with all speed, and to take the 
command of the troops in Belgium ; he was accordingly obliged to obey, and 
tbuB to lose a part of his wildest, yet dearest hopes. 

The Jacobins, on receiving the intelligence of all these reverses, became 
far more intractable than ever. Being unable to conceive the idea of a de¬ 
feat without treachery, especially after the brilliant and unexpected victories 
of the former campai^, they attributed all military disasters to the combi¬ 
nations of party, 'i'iiey denounced the Girondists, ministers and generals, 
whom they Mlieved to have joined with each other to ruin the republic, and 
they determined upon their ruin. Rivalry mingled with suspicion, and they 
were as eager to overcome an exclusive doniiiiiun as to defend a territory 
which was threatened : they commenced with tlic Girondists. As the mul¬ 
titude was not yet accustomed to the idea of proscrildng tlieir representa¬ 
tives, they at lirat resorted to a plan for getting rid of thorn ; they rc-solveil 
to murder them in the convention when tliey should all be assemlded ; aiid 
they fixed the night of the 10th of March for the execution of their pliiii. 
The assembly had adopted permanent sittings, on account of the danger:, 
with which the commonwealth was surrounded. Tlie previous evening ii 
was decided at the club of the Jacobins and the t'ordeliers, to sound llie 
tocsin, to shut the barriers and to march in two diiisions on the convention, 
and the houses of the ministers. At the hour agreed on they set out; hut 
several circumstances prevented the conspirators from siinvediiig. The 
Girondists, who had been prepared to expt“ct the attack, did not go to tlio 
nightly sitting: the sections made some opposition to tlic plot, and lloiir- 
nonviue, minister at war, marched against them at the head of a battalion 
of the federates of Brest; all these imforeseeu obstacles, joined to tlie rain, 
which did not cease to fall the whole night, dispersed the conspirator., i iic 
following day Vergniaud denounced the committee of insurrection whicli had 
projects these murders,required that the executive council slnmld lie eliarj^ed 
with making inquiry into the conspiracy of the loth of Alarch, to exauiine 
the registers of the clubs, and to arrest the nienibers of the in.un*ei*tion.iry 
committee. “ We are marching,” said he, “ from crimes to amnesties, and 
“ from amnesties to crimes. A great number of our citizens liave gone the 
“ length of confounding seditious insurrections witii the great irisiiiTectioij id 
*' liberty, of regarding the insolence of robbers as the explosion of energetic 
" minds, and robbery as a measure calculated to secure the general Mlety. 
" We have witnessed the developement of the strange system of liberty 
** from which maxims such as these are drawn. \ ou are free, but think like 
" us, lest we denounce you to the vengeance of the people ; you arc Ivec, 
“ but bow your heads tofore the idol to which we offer inceiiM!, or we will 
** denounce you to the vengeance of the people : you are free, hut you are 
*' to join w'ith us in persecuting men^whose probity and uiidcrstandings we 
" dread, or we denounce you to the vengeance of tlie people ! _ Citizens it 
** is to feared that the revolution, like Satufn, may devour its own rhil- 
“ dren, and engender, at length, despoliam, with all its attendant calanii- 
*• ties." These prophetic words produced some effect on the assembly ; but 
the measures proposed by Vergniaud led to nothing. ... 

The Jacobins hod been arrested for a moment in their course by tlio ill 
success of their first enterprise against their adversaries ; but the insurrec- 
tion of La Vendee took place, and restored all their boldness. The war ol 
La Vendde waa an inevitidde event in the revolution. '1 bis countp-, whtoi 
was ba^ed by the sea and the Loire, traversed by few msds, ami TOvered 
iric]| DBinlet*, and castlcwarda. Had fnaintalncd ita aiiciant state oi 

voi.. iTi. « I 
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feudal exintcnce. In La Vendee there waa neitlier education nor civiliza¬ 
tion, because there was no middle class ; and there waa no middle claas, be¬ 
cause there were few or no towns. The class of the peasants had not at this 
time acquired any other ideas than those communicsited to it by the priests, 
and had kept its interests undivided fronethose of the nobles. These men, 
simple, robust, and devoted to the ancient order of things, understood no¬ 
thing of a revolution, which was the result of opinions and wants altogether 
unknown to their situation. The nobles and the priests finding tbemscives 
a strong party in this quarter of the countiy, did not emigrate; and there 
it was that in reality existed the partisans of the old regime, bewuse there 
it was that its doctrines and its society were to be found. It was certain 
that sooner or latter France and La Vendde, countries so different, and which 
had nothing in common but their language, should be in a state of war with 
each other: it was certain that the two kinds of fanaticism, the monarchical, 
and that which believed in the popular sovereignty, that of the priesthood, 
and that of human reason, should raise thfir banners against eacli other, and 
bring about the triumph either of the old or new state of civilization. 

Parti.-il troubles had arisen at various times in La Vendee. In 1792 the 
Count de la Kouairie had proposed a general rising, which bad only failed in 
consequence of his own arrest ; but every thing w as prepared for an insurrec¬ 
tion, when the recruiting of the army by three hundred thousand men was 
undertaken: that levy became the signal of revolt. The Vendeans beat tlie 
gendarmerie at Saint Florens, and first took for their chiefs at divers points, 
Cathelineau the waggoner, Cbarette an officer in the navy, and Stofflet the 
game-keeper. In a short time the insurrection spread throughout tlie 
whole country : nine hundred communes ruse up at the sound of the tocsin, 
and then the noble chiefs Bonchamps, Lescure, Larochejaquelin, D'Elbce, 
and Talmont, joined the others. The troops of the line and the battalions 
of the national guard which marched against the insurgents were beaten. 
General Marod was overthrown at Saint Vincent, by Stofflet; general Gau- 
villiers at Beaupreau, by D’Elbee and lioncliainps ; general Quetineau at 
Aubiera, by Larochejaquelin ; and general Ligonnier, at Cholet. The Ven- 
denns, now become masters of Chutillon, Brossuire, and Vibiers, determined, 
before pushing their advantages farther, to give themselves a sort of orga¬ 
nization. They formed three bodies, consisting of from ten to twelve thou¬ 
sand men each, after the distribution of the Vendeaii territory into three 
branches of command; the first under Bonchamps kept by the banks of the 
Loire, and received the name of lAe army of A nfou ; the second placed in 
the centre was culled ike grand army, anef was commanded by D’Elbfe; and 
the third in Lower La Vendee, became the army of the Marsh, under Cha- 
rette. The insurgents established a council t<> decide the operations, and 
chose Cathelineau generalissimo. These arrangements, and that disposition 
of the euuntr}’, allowed of ranging the insurgents in regiments, of dismissing 
them to their fields, or recalling them to serve under their banners. 

The news of this formidable rising made the convention take still more 
rigorous measures with regard to the priests and the emigrants. It outlaw¬ 
ed the priests and nobles who participated in any assembling of itersons, and 
took away the arms of oil who had belonged to the privileged classes. The 
old emigrants were banished fur life; they were not allowed to re-enter 
France under pain of death ; hnd all /.heir properties were confiscated. On 
the door of each house the ngmea of all who inhabited it were to be written ; 
and the revolutionary tribunal, which had been adjourned, commenced its 
terrible functions. 

At the same time intelligence arrived of new disasters in the French 
armies. Dumouriez, on his return to the army of Belgian^, concentrated 
his forces, in order to oppose the Austrian general the prince of Cobouig. 

. His troops were in a state of discouragement, and wantM every thing: he 
addressed to the convention a threatening letter agmnst the Jacobins who 
denounced him. After having inspired his army with some of the confidence 
it finnnerly had in its own success, by means of some small advantages, he 
haaarded a general engagement at Nerwind, and lost the battle. ^Igium 
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was evacuated ; and Dumouriez, placed between the Auetriane and the Jaco. 
bin* beaten by the one, and attacked by the other, recurred to the culpable 
method of a defection, in order to realize hla former project*. He had con¬ 
ference* with colonel Mack, and lOTanged with the Austrians to march upon 
Pari* to re-establish the monarchy, while he was to quit them upon the fron¬ 
tier leaving them several strong places as a guarantee. It is likely that 
Pumouriez meant to place upon tlte throne the young duke of Chartres, who 
had distinguished himself in that campaign ; while the prince of Cobourg 
hoped that if the counter-revolution reached that point, it would go farther, 
andra-establish the son of Louis XVI. and the ancient nionarcliy together. 
The Jacobins were very soon informed of the intentions of Duniouricz, who 
took no pains to conceal them ; whether it was that he wished to sound his 
troops, or to terrify his enemies, or whether he abandoned himself to the 
usutd levity of hie disposition, is uncertain. In order to make theniselve.s 
still more certain of the facts, the club of the Jacobins sent to him a deputa¬ 
tion, consisting of three of its members, called Proly, Pereira, and Diibiiis. 
son. On being admitted into the presence of Pumouriez, they obtoined of 
him more acknowledgments than they had even c-ipected. '• The conven- 
' tion." said he. “ is an assembly of seven hundred and thirty-five tyrants. 


word ; I believed in it for three days ; but since the affair of Jemappes, 
" I have regretted every success I have obtained in so bad a ruuse. 1 l>cre 
“ is but one way of saving the country, and that is by tlic rc-cst»il)lislimoiil 
“ of the constitution of 1791, and a king." “ Are you in \ our senses, gciie- 
'■ ral ?“ cried Dubuisson : “ the French hold the name of royalty, ami the 
" sound of the name of LouisXVI., in horroi."—“ But w hat matters the iiainci' 
Of what consequence is it whether the king is culled l.ouis, Jamc-, or Philip.^ 

'■ And your means, where are they ?” *' lily army—yes, my army will ac- 
“ complish all this; and from my camp, or the security of u fortihcd jilace, 
wiU tell vou that it demands a king." “ But your project coniproinisis 
** th© safety of the prisoners in the Temple,** “ J he lust of the lioiirboiis 
'' must l>e slain> even those ut Cobleritz, !)efV»re Friince will Iviiijf: 

“ and if Paris added this murder to those with w hich it is already .lislionuiir- 
'' ed, J sliould immediately inarch upon the **«]»itHl. After deeiunii^ him- 
self with all this want of precaution, Ihiinotiricz rommeiiced the exenition 
of his impracticable desipn: he found himself in a position tnily uiracnJt, hiii 
soldiers were sincerely attached to him, but they were devcited to thetr 
country. He was bound to give up strong? places of Mhich hewas not the 
master, and it was to be supposed that the generals under ins orders would 
act with regard to him as he had himself acted with La rayette. hi*ht 

attempt was not en<H>uraging. After estahli-liiiig Itis camp at Saint Anunid, 
lie wished to seize upon Lille, Cond6, and Valeiii iennes ; but in tins attemiit 
he failed. This piece of ill success led him to hesitate, and prei filled linn 
from commencing the attack. ... 

As soon as the txinvention was informed ol lii“ projects, it siitiimoncd Inin 
to its bar: he refused to obey, but did not yet hoist tlie stiindaid ol rc\olt. 
The convention immediately dispatched four ol its represeiitatii es, Liinnis, 
Quinette, Lamarque, and Banc^, together Iiilli the miiiislfr at war, Bour- 
nunville, to bring him before them or to urreBt,liiiii in the midst ol liis army . 

Domonriez received the commission at the head of liis stafl: they presente* 

to him the decree of the convention, which he read and returned it to 
saying that the state of his army did not adroit of l.is quitting it. He ofler- 
ed to resign his post, and promised that at a calmer time, lie would »"'|'’<elf 
demand ail investigation into his conduct, and "j ' 

b'* designs snd his actions. Tlie commissaries entn-ated him 
aUeging the example of tlie ancient Homan gi-nerals: ‘ We are 
•• wZea we quoteV‘ said he, "and we degrade the history of tl.e K«.nans. 
•• when we give the ezamplc of their virtues as an ezriisc .'j'*; 

“ The Romans did not murder l aniiiiii—the Romans bad a well reguUtcd 
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** republic and good laws; thej' bad neither a club of Jacobin*, nor a revolu. 
“ tionary tribunal. We live in a time of anarchy, a hand of tiger* desire 
'* my head, and I do not wish to give it them.”—*' Citizen general," said 
Camus, " will you obey the decree of the national convention, and go to 
" Paris f"—" Not now.*'—" Well then I Medare you suspended from your 
'* functions: you are no longer general; and I command you to be taken 
" into custody." *' 'Phis is too much!” cried Dumouriez: and ordered some 
German hussars to seize the commissaries whom he delivered as hostages to 
the Austrians. After this act of revolt, it was no longer possible to hesitate. 
Dumouriez made a new attack upon Condd, but it was as unsuccessful as the 
former: he wished to seduce the army to follow him in his defection, but it 
deserted him. The soldiers were much more likely to prefer the republic to 
their general; for the attachment to the revolution was now in all its 
strength, and the civil power in all its energy. Dumouriez experienced in 
declaring himself against the convention the same fate which La Fayette had 
undergone when he declared himself againrt the constituent assembly. Du- 
mouriez passed into the Austrian camp with the duke of Chartres, colonel 
'Phouvenot, and two squadrons of liercbiny ; the rest of his army joined the 
camp at Famars, and united with the troops under the command of Dam- 
pierre. 

The convention on learning the arrest of the commissaries, established 
itself permanently, declared Dumouriez a traitor to his country, authorized 
every citizen to treat him as aii outlaw, set a price upon his head, decreed 
the famous Committee of Public Safety, and banished the duke of Orleans 
and all the Bourbons from the rcpuldic. Though the Girondists on this oc¬ 
casion had attacked Dumouriez as angrily as the IMountainists, they were 
nevertheless accused of being acconmlices in his desertion ; and thus was a 
new complaint added to all the rest. Their enemies daily became more power¬ 
ful, and it was in moments of public danger that they were especially re¬ 
doubtable. 'Pill now in the long struggle which had been going on between 
the two parties, they had gained the victory on all points: they had stopped 
the prosectitions relating to the massacres of September : they had supported 
tliu usurpations of the commune : they had first obtained the trial and then 
the execution of Louis XVJ : through their intrigues the pillages of Febru¬ 
ary ami tiie conspiracy of the 10th of March had remained unpunished : they 
erected tlie revolutionary tribunal, in spite of the Girondists : by means of 
repeated insults tliey hail driven Roland from the ministry: and they had 
triumplied over Dumouriez. It now only remained for them to take away 
f rom the Girondists their last asylum, the assembly : this tliey began to at¬ 
tempt on the lotli of April, and they finished the work on tlie tlnd of June. 

Robespierre attacked by name, Brissot, Guadet, Vergniaud, Petion, and 
Gensonne, in the convention, and Marat denounced them in the popular 
assemblies. He wrote in his quality of president of the Jacobins an address 
to the departments, in which lie called for ** t/te thunder of petitiom and ac~ 
** ewtaitout apainet the traitors and unfaithful delegatee who had desired to 
*' save the tyrant by voting his imprisonment or the appeal to the people." 
'Pile right side and the plain of the convention felt that it was requisite to 
combine their forces. Marat was sent before the revolutionary tribunal. 
'I'bis intelligence excited the loudest rumours among the dubs, the mob, and 
tiie commune. In revenra the* mayoi>(Pache) came in the name of the 
thirty-five sections and of thq council-general to demand the expulsion of 
tiie principiJ Girondists. Young Boyer Fonfrede required to be included in 
the proscription of his colleagues, anU the members of the right and of the 
plain rose up crying out— All! all of us! 'Phis petition though dedared 
culumnions, was the beginning of attacks from without against the conven¬ 
tion, and prepared tiie minds of all for the ruin of the Gironde. 

'Phe accusation of Murat was far from intimidating tlie Jacobins, who ac¬ 
companied him Vo the revolutionar}’ tribunal. Marat was acquitted and 
carried in triumph into the assembly. From this moment the avenues to the 
hidl were occupied by audacious Sans-cullottes, and the tribunes of the Jacu- 
liiiis trenched upon those of the convention. The diibbists and the liirdiqgs 
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of Riibenpierre contfaiuBlly interrupted the oratora of the rig'ht, and disturbed 
the deliberatioas: while out of doors all means were sought for to get rid of the 
Girondists. Henriot, commandant of the Sans-culotte section^ excited for 
this purpose the battalions which were ready to depart for La Vend^. Gua- 
det then saw that it was useless apy longer to coniine matters to complaints 
or harangues ; ho mounted the tribune and said : " Citizens, while virtuous 
men confine themselves to lamenting over the misfortunes of their country, 
“ conspirators are endeavouring to ruin it. Like Ciesiir they say—Let tAtut 
“ tpean and let ns act ! Well, then—do so too. The evil lies in the impuni- 
•• ty of the conspirators of the 10th of March, in the existence of the autiio- 
*' rities of Paris—authorities at once desirous of money and of power. 

Citizens, it is still time: you may yet save your country and your honour 
“ which is compromised. .1 propose to annul the authorities of Paris, to re- 
■* place wit^ twenty-four hours the municipality by the presidents of the 
“ sections, to assemble the proxies of the convention at Boiirges with the 
“ shortest possible delay, and to dispitch our decree into the departments hy 
“ expresses." This motion of Guadet’s served for a moment to surprise the 
Mountain. If the measures proposed had been adopted on the instant, tlie 
dominion of the commune and the projects of the conspirators were gone for 
ever; but it is also probable that the parties would have tiiken some steps, 
that civil war would have ^read, that tlie convention would have been dis¬ 
solved by the assembly of imurges, all centre of action destroyed, anil that 
the revolution would not have been strong enough to resist its owu interuaX 
struggles, and the attacks of Europe: and this is what was feared by tbo 
moderate part of the assembly. In terror of anarchy if the laimmune hus 
not repressed, and of the counter-revolution, if the multitude was not i-ou- 
lined, the moderate party wished to maintain a iialance between the tuo ex¬ 
tremities of the convention. This imrty composed the committees of Ge¬ 
neral Surety and Pubic Safety ; it was directed by Uarrere, who like all Kell- 
meaning men of weak character, was the su|ipurtcr of iiiodernte measures, 
until terror made him an instrument of cruelty' and tyranny. Instead of 
the decisive measures of Guadet, he proposeil to name an extraordinarv coiii- 
inission of twelve members charged with the examination of the conduct of 
tlie municipality, to discover the authors of the plots c.arried on agiuiist tbo 
iiiitional representation, and to secure tbeir persons. Tins middle roiirso 
H.ia adopted : but it left the commune undisturbed, and the I'oiiiiiiunc ne¬ 
cessarily triumphed over the cxinvention. 

The commission of twelve spread alarm among the members of the com¬ 
mune by its inquiries ; it discovered a new conspiracy, which was to break 
out on the 28nd of May ; ordered the arrest of sevend conspirators, luiioug 
otliers, the secretary of the commune, Hebert, author of /'ric Due/iane, who 
aas seized in the very midst of the municipality. Tlie commune, uliich at 
lirst was in a state of stupefaction, now took measures of opposition, p'roin 
tills time there were no longer plots—there were insurrections. 'I be council 
general, encouraged by the Mountainists, surrounded itself with the agita¬ 
tors of the capital: it spread a report that the twelve wished to purge tliu 
I'oiivention, and replace the tribunal which liad acquitted Marat by a counter¬ 
revolutionary tribunal. The Jacobins, the Cordeliers, and the scctioiib, now 
established themselves permanently. On the 26tli of May the agit,itiuii 
began to be felt; and on the S7th it became strong enough to lead the com¬ 
mune to open the attack. The commune presented itself to the ronveiitioii, 
and demanded the liberty of Hebert, and the suppression of the twelve. It 
was followed by the deputies from the sbetions, which expressed the_ same 
" 'sli; and the hall was surrounded by large assemblages. 'I be section ot 
tile city even ventured to require that the twelve should be brought biToru 
the revolutionary tribunal. Isnard, president of the assembly, replied in » 
tone of solemnity, “ Listen to what 1 am now about to say. H once tliu 
convention is degraded; if ever, through one of these insurrections, uliich 
have so frequency taken pl.ice since the 10th of March, and of which the 
*' magistrates have not given notice to the assembly', it liappeiied that a Idow 
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" irliole of France, that Paris would bo annihilated ; yes, all France would 
" take vengeance on the attempt, and soon it would M necesaaiy to inoiun 
“ en whitA bank of the Seine the capital once stood/' rAferepiyhe^Z 
the mgnal of a great tumult. "I decl^ to you alao, cned Denton, " that 
"so much impudence begins to be insutTerable ; we ■adll resist yon." Then 
turning towaras the right—" No more truces between the Mountain and the 
" cowards who wished to save the tyrant." 

The greatest confusion now reigned in the hall; the tribunes uttered 
cries against the right—^the Mountainists broke out into menaces ; every 
moment the deputations succeeded each other from without, and the conven¬ 
tion saw itself surrounded by an immense multitude. Some sectionaries of 
the Moil and the Butte des Moulins, commanded by Raffit, had placed them- 
selves in the passages and avenues to defend it. The Girondists fougbt as 
long as they could against the deputations and the Mountain. Threatened 
from within, and besieged from without, they attempted to make use of that 
violence to excite the indication of the assembly. But Garat, the minister 
of the interior, deprived them of even that resource ; and on being cailed to 
render on account of the state of Paris, be assured the meeting that the con¬ 
vention bad nothing to fear; aud the opinion of Garat, who passed for im- 
partiid, and whose conciliating disposition sometimes led him to take equi¬ 
vocal steps, emboldened the members of the Mountain. Isnard was compelled 
to quit the chair ; lldrault de Sechelles replaced him ; and this was the sig¬ 
nal of victory to the Mountainists. The new president replied to the peti¬ 
tioners whom Isnard hud till then kept down—" The force of reason and the 
*' force of the people is the same thing: you ask us for a magistrate and jus- 
" tice ; the representatives of the people will render it to you." It was too 
late; the right side was cast down ; several of its members had departed; 
the petitioners had thrust themselves from the bur into the seats of the re¬ 
presentatives, and these mixed with the Mountainists, amidst cries and dis¬ 
order, they sJl voted together tlie suppression of the twelve, and the en¬ 
largement of the prisoners. It was at half-past twelve, among the plaudit> 
of the tribunes and the people, that the decree was carried. 

'J'he next day the members of the right regained the field of battle in tlic 
convention ; they resumed the discussion on the decree of the preceding 
evening, as being illegally carried amidst tumult, and by force, and the coiii- 
missioii was re-estubUshed. " You did yesterday,’’ said Oanton, " a great 
“ act of justice; but I tell you, that if the commission preserves the tyrnn- 
nical iKiwer it has exercised ;—if the magistrates of the people are not re- 
“ stored to their functions;—if our good citizens have yet to dread arbitrary 
" arrests—then, after having proved to you that we surpass our enemies iii 
** prudence and wisdom, we will surpass them also in boldness and in revolu- 
" tionary vigour." Panton was afraid to resume tlie comtmt, for he dreaded 
the triumph of the Mountainists as much as that of the Girondists ; accord¬ 
ingly he wislicd by turns to prevent the 31st of May, and to moderate its 
results; but he found himself reduced to join his own party during tlic 
combat, and to be silent after the victory. 

'Fhe a^tation, which had been somewhat calmed by the suppression of the 
twelve, hecame threatening on the news of their re-estabiishment. I'hc 
tribunes of the sections and popular societies, echoed with invectives, cries 
of danger, and appeals to tlie insurrt-ction. Hchert, after quitting prison, 
repaired to the conimiiue. .Tliere was placed on liis bead a crown, which he 
placed upon the head of Brutus, and then flew to the Jacobins, to call for 
vengeance upon tlie twelve. Upon tins, Robespierre, Marat, Danton, Chau- 
mette, and Pache joined to organize a new movement. 'I'he insurrection 
was modelled on that of the loth of August; tlie 39th of May was emplovcd 
in prepai'ing the public mind fur it. On the 30th, tbe members of the elec¬ 
toral bo^', the commissaries of the dubs, and deputies Irom the section*, 
assemblea at the Evcche, declared themselves in a state of insurrection, an- 
nulW the council-general of the oummune, and afterwards restored it. 
making the members take a new oath. Ilenriot received the title of com¬ 
mandant-general of the armed forces, and the Sans-ciilottes had forty soiti 
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net Jay, as long aa they remained under arms. After these arrangements 
were decided on, early in the morning of the Slat, the tocsin was sounded, 
the ainirah beat, the tropM aasembW and marched upon the convention, 
which for some time had held its sittings in the palace or the Tuiieries. 

The assembly had been sitting for.Bome time; it had met at the sound of 
the tocsin. The minister of the interior, the administrators of the depart¬ 
ment, and the mayor of Paris, had been successively called to the bar. Garat 
had reported the agitation of Paris, but appeared to feel no dread of danger¬ 
ous consequences from it. JLhuillier, in the name of the department, had 
assured the assembly that_ it was merely *'a_ moral insurrection!" Pache, 
the mayor, came last, and in a most hy)H>critical manner, disclosed the ope¬ 
rations of the insurgents; he pretended to have employed all his efforts to 
miiintain order ; he assured the assemhly that the guard of the convention 
liaJ been doubled, and that he had forbidden the alarm-guns to be fired. 
However, at the veiy moment he was speaking, the report of a gun was 
lieard at a distance. The general surprise and agitation were extreme. Cam- 
bun reimested that all the assembly Would join to avert the general danger ; 
he implored the tribunes to be silent. “ in such extraordinary circiiin- 
stances,” said he, “ the only method of defeating the designs of ill-meaning 
“ persons is to cause the national convention to he respected.” I demand,” 
>.aid Thuriot, " that the commission of twelve be annulled on the instant.” 

” .\nd I demand," said Talien, "that the sword of the law be raised to smite 
the conspirators who shelter themselves in the very bosom of the conven- 
“ tion." The Girondists on their side required that the audacious Henrint 
should be brought to their bar, for having fired the alarm-guns without tho 
order of tho convention. “If there is any struggle now," suid Vergniaiid, 

“ the result will be the ruin of the republic, let eitlier party gain the victory. 

” Let all our members swear to die at their posts.” Tiic whole asscniliiy 
then rose, and supported the opinion of Vergniaiid. Dunton flew to the tri¬ 
bune: “ Annul tne commission of twelve," cried he, “ the cannon lias fired. 

" If you are political legislators, so far from blaming tlie explosion of Paris, 

“ you will turn it to the profit of the republic, by reforming your errors, and 
” cancelling tlie commission." And hearing some miirniurs, he contiiiiied, 

“ It is to those who possess some jiolitical tiuciits that 1 address myscir, and 
" not to those foolish persons wlio allow their passions oidy to s]>caK. 1 say 
" to them, consider tlie greatness of your oliject : it is to save the people 
“from their enemies, from aristocrats, and from its own fury. If a few 
“really dangerous men, no matter to what juirty they belong, wished aftor- 
" wards to prolong a movement which would be useless when you had reii- 
dered justice to yourselves, Paris itself would reduce them into their 
“ proper insignificance. 1 demand in coolness the pure and simple suppres- 
“ siori of tlie commission, under its piditical view." The conimissmii was 
violently attacked on one side, and feebly defended on the otlier. JIarrere 
and the committee of Public Safety, who laid created it, proposed its sup¬ 
pression for the sake of peace, imtl in order to prevent the assemhly from 
Wing put at the mercy of Hie multitude. The moderate Moiiiitainists were 
disposed to stop at this measure, when the deputations arrived. The niem- 
Wra of tho department, those of the municipality, and the commissaries of 
the sections, on being admitted to the bar, not only demanded the suppre^ 
sion of the twelve, but likewise the chastisen^piit of its members and of ail 
the Girondist chiefs. ’ 

The Tuileries were now blocked up by the insurgents, and the presence of 
their commissaries in the hall of the convention emboldened the extreme 
Mountainists. who wished to destroy the Girondist party. Robespierre, 
their chief and their orator, then addressed the assembly: “ Citiaens, let us 
“ not lose this day in vain clamours and in insignificant measures : this day 
“ is, perhaps,. the b«t in which despotism may combat tyranny ! Let Hie 
" futnful representatives of the people unite to secure its happiness I He 
urged the convention to follow the plan suggeated by the petitionere, rather 
than that proposed by the committee of PiiTdic Safety. “ Conclude, then 
cried Vergniaud. *'1 do, and against you ! against you w'ho after the rc%' 0 - 
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“ lution of the 10th of Au^st wished to bring' to the scaffold those nho hod 
*' accomplished it I against jrou who have never ceased to provoke the de- 
atruction of Paris ! against ]rou who wished to save the tyrant I against 
" you who conspired with Dumoiiriez I against you who pursued with fury 
** the same patriots whose heads Dumoeriez demanded! against you whose 
*' criminal projects of vengeance have provoked the veiy cries of indignation 
" of which you now wish to make a crime in those who are your victims ! 
“ Well then, my conclusion is a decree of accusation against all the accom- 
" pliees of Dumouricz and those pointed out by the petitioners !" Notwi^. 
standing the violence of this attack, the party of Robespierre did not obtain 
the victory. The insurrection had been only raised against the twelve; 
and the committee of Public Safety which proposed its suppression, carried 
the day against the commune. The assembly adopted the decree of Barrere 
which annulled the twelve, put the public force in permanent requisition 
and which to content the petitioners, charged the committee of Public Safety 
with investigating the plots they had denounced. As soon as the multitude 
which surrounded the assembly was inVormed of these measures, they re¬ 
ceived them with acclamations, and dispersed. 

But the conspirators were not satisfied with this half triumph : they had 
gone on the Slat of May still farther than on the 87th: and on the 8nd of 
June, they went still farther tlian on the Slst of May. Tlie insurrection 
became instead of a moral one as they styled it, personal: that is to say, it 
w.as no longer directed against a power, hut against deputies: it esciipcd 
Danton and the Mountain, and it fell to Roliespierre, Marat, and the com¬ 
mune. On the night of the 31st a Jacobin deputy said : “ That there had 
" only been one half done, that the business ought to be finished, and that 
" the' people should not have time to cool." Uenriot offered to place the 
armed force at the disposal of the club. The insurrectional committee 
openly established itself near the convention. The whole of the 1st of June 
was devoted to the preparation of a grand movement. The commune wrote 
thus to the sections: "Citizens keep yourselves prepared: the dangers of 
" your country impose this upon you as a law,” In the evening Marat, who 
was the principal actor in the Sd of June, went to the Hotel de ville, mount¬ 
ed the clock, and sounded the tocsin : he advised the members of the council 
never to yield until they had obtained a decree of accusation against tlio 
traitors and the statesmen. Some deputies met in tlie convention, and the 
conspirators proceeded thither to demand a decree against the proscribed; 
but they were not yet sufficiently strung to force it from the convention. 

The whole night passed away in preparations: the tocsin sounded, the 
j/hiirale was beat, and the crowds assembled. On Sunday morning, towards 
eight o'clock, Henriot presented himself to the council-general, and declareii 
to his accomplices in the tiame of the insurgent people, that they would not 
l.iy down tlieir arms till they had obtained the arrest of the conspirators 
among the deputies. He next put himself at the head of the vast multi¬ 
tudes who were in the square of the Hotel de Ville, harangued them and 
gave them the signal to depart. It was near ten when the insurgents ar¬ 
rived on the Place de Carrousel. Henriot surrounded the palace with de¬ 
voted bands, and very soon the convention was surrounded by twenty thoii- 
s:ind men, of whom tlie greater number did not know what they were required 
to do, and felt themselves mose inclined to defend than to attack the depu¬ 
tation. * 

The greater part of the proscribed had remained absent from the assem¬ 
bly. ^me who were resolved to keep up their courage to the end, had come 
to brave the storm for the last time. As soon as the sitting commenced, the 
intrepid Laniuinais mounted the tribune : " 1 demand,” smd he, “ to be al- 
" loired to ask why the gtntrale is now beating in every part of Paris ?’* He 
was instantly interrupted by cries of Down I Down I He wants a civil war 1 
'He wants the eounter-recolution I He calumniates Paris t He insults the 
people .'In spite of the menaces, outrages, and cries of the Mountain and the 
tribunes. Lanjuinais denounced the projects of the commune and of the fac¬ 
tions : his courage augmented with the daiver. " You accuse us,” stud be. 
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“ witli calumniuting Paris ! Paris is pure ; Paris is ^h] , Paris is ojipresseii 
•' by tyrants wLo seek for blood and dominion !” Tliese words became the 
sii^al of the most violent tumults, Bever<-il Mountainist deputies rushetl to 
the tribune in order to draf; Lanju^ais from it, hut he clung' to it, and in 
the tone of the most generous courage, cried out: “ I require all the rcvo- 
■■ lutionary authorities of Paris to be annulled : I demand that all those who 
'• desire to arrogate to themselves a new authority contrary to the law be 
outlawed, and that every citizen be authorized to treat them ariMirdinglv." 
He had scarcely finished when the insurgent petitioners came to demand liis 
arrest and that of his colleagues. “ Citizenv' said they in conclusion, “ the 
" people is tired to see its happiness uostpon^ : it leaves it yet a moment in 
your hands : save it then, or we declare that the people will save them. 
'• selves!” 

The right called for the order of tlie day on the petition of the insurgent'-. 
The convention passed to the order of the day. Upon this the petitionoi's 
left the hall in a threatening attitude, the men quitted the galleries, the cry 
was heard Vo arms ! and a great noise was going on without. “ ^ive the 
“ people from itself," said a Mountainist, “and save your eollengues by de- 
“ creeing their provisional arrest." “ No! no!” reulicil the right and even 
.1 party of the left; “We will all share their fate!” cried Larcveillere Lc- 
pauz. The committee of Public Safety charged with the report, and terri¬ 
fied at the greatness of the danger, proposed as on the 31st of May a measure 
in appearance conciliatory, which should satisfy the insurgents without en¬ 
tirely sacrificing the proscribed. “ The committee addresses itself," s.'ii'l 
Karrcre, “tothe patriotism and the generosity of the members accused ; it 
“ asks of them the suspension of their power, by representing to them that 
" it is the only means of staying the divisions which afflict the republic and 
“of bringing back peace to it." Several among them supported that mea¬ 
sure. Isnard suspended himself: LanthClnas, Dussaulx, and Kauchet, fol¬ 
lowed his example. Lanjuinais did not agree with him. “ I lia\'e, I believe, 
“till this moment," said he, “discovered some courage; therefure neither 
“ look for suspension or dismission as far as 1 am concerned." Here ho was 
^ iolently interrupted, but he continued: “ When the ancients," said he, 

“ prepared a sacrifice, they crowned the A’ictini with flowers and garlands, 

“ when they conducted it to the altar : the priest immolated, hut <hd not 
“ insult it." Barbaroux was as firm as Lanjuinais. “ I have sworn," said 
he, “ to die at my post; and I will keep my vow." The conspirators of the 
Mountain, themselves rose up against tlie proposition of the committee. 
Marat said that those who made sacrifices ought to be pure: and Oillaud 
Varennes demanded the judgment of the Girondists and not their suspension. 

While this debate was taking place, a deputy from the Mountain ( Lacroix ) 
hastily entered the hall, rushed to the tribune, declareu that he had been 
insulted at the doors, that he had been prevented from leaving tlic lioiisc, 
and that the convention was no longer free. A great number ol the Mouii- 
tainists showed their indignation at the conduct <if Henriot and bis troops. 
Ilanton said that “ the outraged national majesty should he Vigorously 
“ avenged." Barrcre proposed that the convention should present itself to 
the people; Representatives," said he, “ command your own freedom, sus- 
“ pend your sittiim, and make the bayonets which now surround you, benu 
■■ before you." ^Ine whole of the coaventioli then rose, and marched out. 
preceded by its ushers, and with the presideitf at its head, who wore his 
head covered in token of his distress. On arriving at a passage which led to 
the Place de Carrousel, they found Ilenrlot on horseback witn a sabre in hi». 
hand. “ What demands the people ?" said the president Hdrault ilc Sechclles 
to him, “the convention is only occupied with its welfare." “ lit raiilt, re¬ 
plied Henriot, "the people is not risen up to listen to phrases, it deniands 
“ that twenty-four criminals be given up to it." “ J.iet us all bo gi' en up, 
cried those who surrounded the president. Henriot then tiinied to his 
party, and cried, Cannoniors to your gnus ! Two cannons were immediately 
point^ at the convention, which drew back, entered the garden and croit«-il 
•t; and then presented itself at several avenues which were .ill cqu.illy 
VoL. III. 2K 
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cloaed. Every where the soldiers were under arms ; Marat went up and 
down their ranks; he excited and encouraf^d the insurgents : " No weak- 
“ ness," said he, “and quit not your posts until they shall have heen given 
“ up to you." The convention then entfred the h^l, overwhelmed with the 
sense of its own impotence and the uselessness of its efforts, and altogether 
suMued. The arrest of the proscribed was no longer opposed, Marat, the 
real dictator of the assembly, decided completely on the fate of its members. 
“ Hussaulx," said he, “ is an old dotard, incapable of being a chief of a 
" party; Lanthenas is a poor blockhead whom nolKtdy cares about ; Diieos 
“ holds but a few erroneous opinions, and is unqualified to be the chief of a 
“ counter-revolution. I demand that these be excepted, and that they be 
“ replaced by Valaze." Accordingly Dussanlx, Lanthdnas, and Ducus n ere 
retrenched from the list, and the name of Valaze added to it. The list was 
thus composed, though half of the assembly took no part in the decree. 

The following are the names of those illustrious individuals who w'ere 
proscribed of the Girondists. Genaonnd; Quadet, Brissot, Gorsas, IVdion, 
V'ergniaud, Salles, Barbaroux, Chambon, Buzot, Birotteau, Lidon, Rabaiid, 
Lasource, Lanjuinais, Grangeneuve, Lehardy, Lesage, Bouvet, Vsilaze, I,e- 
brun the minister for foreign affairs, and Claviere, minister fur contributions. 
The members of the twelve arrested were Kervelegan, Gardien, Jlabiud- 
Saiiit-Ktiennc, Boileau, Bertrand, Vigde, Molleveau, Henri-Lariviere, Go- 
mere, and Uergunin. The convention placed them in a state of detention 
at their own houses, and under the safe guard of the people. Immedi.-ttely 
the countersign which had held the convention prisoners was given, and the 
multitude dispersed : but it must also be said that from this time there u as 
no freedom in the assembly. 

Thus fell the party of the Gironde, a party which was illustrious for the 
great talents and courage of its members : a party which honoured the rising 
republic by its horror of blood, its hatred of crime, its disgust at unarchr, 
its love of' order, of justice, and liberty; .a party ivliich was unfortunately 
placed between the middle class whose revolution it had combated, and the 
multitude whose dominion it rejected. Condemned to inactivity, tliis party 
could only adorn the certainty of defeat by a courageous struggle, and by 
a bold death. At that time its end might have been foreseen with certainty, 
it had been driven from post to post; from the Jacobins by the invasion of 
the Mountainists ; from the commune by the dismissal of I’etion ; from the 
ministry by the retreat of lioland and his colleagues ; and from the army by 
the defection of Diimouriez. It had no longer any hold but on the conven¬ 
tion ; there it retrenched itself, struggled and was overcome. Its enemies 
attempteil by turns against it both plots and insurrections. Their plots 
gave rise to the Commission of twelve, which ap]ieared to give a nionieutary 
advantage to the tiironde, but which only the mure violently excited its ad¬ 
versaries. 'I'he latter put the multitude in motion, and carried away from 
the Girondists first their authority, by destroying the Couimission of twelve, 
and then their political existence by proseribiiig their idiiefs. 

That the Girondists would not submit to their defeat, and that an insur¬ 
rection of the departments against the Mountain and the commune of Paris, 
would be the consequence of the 31st of May, was to be expected. It was 
the only remaining experinien^.for them to make. They tried it ; but this 
decisive measure was marked by the skme want of concert which had occa¬ 
sioned the loss of their cause^in the assembly. 

After the 8nd of June, all the moderate men of the party remained under 
the decree of arrest, and the residue withdrew to a distance. Vergiiiaud, 
Gensonnd, Bucos, Foiifrbde, were among the first: Petion, Barbaroux, Guadet, 
Bouvet, Buzot, Lanjuinais, amongst the second. They retired to Evreux in 
the department of the Eure, where Buzot had great influence, and thence 
to Caen in the Calvados. They made this town 'the centre of insurrection. 
Brittany lost no time in joining it. The insurgents, under the name of the 
.\BsemhJy of the Departments convened at Caen, collected an army, gave the 
conim.'iiin to general Wimphoii, arrested the Mountainists Rommeiuid Prieur 
de la Marne, commissaries of the convention, and prepared to march to 
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P.iris. From Ciien it was that beautiful and brave youiiK maiden, Cliar- 
iotte Corday. set off to punish Marat, the principal author of the proccedinirs 
of the .SlBt of Mh\ and the 8nd of June. She thought to save the republic by 
sacrificing' herself: but the tyrannpdid not han^ upon one man ; it dependcil 
upon a party, and the state of violence in which the republic was placed. 
Charlotte Corday,(1) after having effected her generous but useless enter¬ 
prise, died with an unalterable serenity and a modest courage, accompanied 
with the satisfaction of having performed what she conceived was a noble 
action. But Marat became, after his assassination, an object of still greater 
enthusiasm than ho had been during his lifetime. He was invoked in the 
public squares ; his bust was seen in all popular assemblies; and the conven¬ 
tion was forced to grant him the honours of the Pantheon. 

At the same time Lyons rose up, Marseilles and Bordeaux took arms, 
and more than sixty departments joined the insurrection. I'hese mea¬ 
sures soon caused a general rising of all parties; ami the royalists availed 
themselves of the movements which the Girondists had commenced. Lyons 
became the centre of the insurrection of the royalists. 'I’his city‘was 
strongly attached to the ancient order of things; i’ts manufactures in silk, 
and embroidery in gold and silver, rendered it dependent on the higher 
classes: it was necessary therefore to declare in good time .against a social 
innovation which confounded old relations, and which, in degriuling the n«>- 
bility and clergy, destroyed its trade. Thus Lyons in 1790, even under the 
constituent assembly, when the emigrant princes were in its neighbourhood 
(at the court of Turin) had made attempts at insurrection. Although these 
attempts, directed by the nobility and clergy, had been repres.seil, the spirit 
still remained the same. There, as elsewhere, after the lotli of August, a 
revolution by the multitude, and the establishment of its government, liad 
beeu attempted. Chalier, a fanatical imitator of Marat, nns at the lie.-id of 
the Jacobins, the sans-culottes, and the munici]i!ilit>' of Lyons. His niidacity 
had increased since the massacres of September and' the t^ist of ,faiiiiarr. No‘- 
thing however had yet been decided between the lower class of repuldie:ins 
and the middle class of royalists, one <if whom possessed the sent of poser 
in the municipality, and the other in the sections. But the contest having 
become more violent towards the end of May, they fought, and the sect ions 
prev.ailed. I'he municipality was besieged 'and taken by storm. C'lialier, 
who withdrew himself, was twen, and some time alteruards exe.-iited. 'I'lie 
sections nut being yet in a situ.ation to throw off their depeiidenee on the 
cuiiventiou, excused themselves for what had oceuiiial, by the necessity in 
which the Jacobins and the members of the niuiiieipality bad placed them of 
resorting to violence. The txinvention, whose I'xistence depended on its 
boldness, would nut listen to them. During tliesc traiisiietioiis tlie events of 
June took place, the insurrection of the CaliiidoK lieeiime generally known, 
and tlie Lyonese, thus encouraged, no longer hesitated to raise the standard 
of revolt. They put their city in a state of defence ; they raised fortifieji- 
tions, formed an army of twenty thousand men, received emigrants amongst 
them, gave the command of their forces to the royali-t Preey and to the 
mariptis de V'irieux, and concerted their intended operations with the king of 
Sanlinia. 

The revolt of Lyons was the more to be feared by the eonvention, because, 
being in the centre of France, it wds 6U]iportcd by the south, winch took 
arms, whilst the west was also in motion. AtF Marseilles the news of the 
‘list of May hud raised the partisans «f the Gironde. Rehecqui had re¬ 
sorted thither in grent haste ; the sections had become re>united ; the mein- 


(1) Some of the anewere of tins heroic girl, when before the revulutiouaiy irilniitftl. 
ere as follow :—** What was your design in killing Marat ?**—*'To put an eiiil to llie 
'* troubles of France.**—** la it long since you formed this project ?"—“ Sun e the atlair 
** of the 31st of May, the day of the proscription of the deputies of the people '* — ‘1 lirii 
** you learned from the ionriials that Marat was an anarchist ?'*—■■ Yes. I know that il 
’*waa be who corrupted France. I have killed.” said she, raising her voice to a high 
pitch, ** one man, to save a hundred thousand ; a depraved wrettli, to save the inno- 
‘ cent; a ferocious moiister, to procure peace lo my touiitiy 1 was a reptibliran hefoie 
” the revolution, and 1 ncvei wanted energy.** 
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bers of the revolutionary tribunal were put out of the protection of the law ; 
the two representatives, Baux and Antiboul, were arrested ; and an army of 
ten thousand men raised to march against Paris. These measures proceMed 
from the royalists, who, as in other places, only waiting fur an opportunity 
of restoring their party, had at first presented themselves under the sem* 
blance of repubUcans, and had ended by acting in their own charaeter. They 
seized upon the sections ; and then the commotion no longer operat^ in 
favour of the Girondists, but of the counter-revolutionists. On perceiving 
the new direction of the insurrection, Rebecqui had thrown himself in de¬ 
spair into Marseilles. The insurgents took the road to Lyons, and their 
example was quickly followed by Toulon, Nismes, Montauban, and the prin¬ 
cipal towns of the south. In the Calvados the insurrection became distin¬ 
guished by the same character of royalism, as soon as the marquis de Piiisaye 
hud, at the head of some troops, introduced himself into the ranks of the 
Girondists. I'he towns of Bordeaux, ^j[nntes, Brest, and L'Orient, were 
favourable to those of the Gironde who were proscribed on the 3nd of June, 
and some actually declared for them ; but they afforded no effectual aid ; for 
they were either restrained by the Jacobin party, or diverted by the neces¬ 
sity of opposing the royalists in the west. 

The latter, during this almost general rising of the departments, extended 
their enterjirise-s. The Vendeans, after their first victories, had seized upon 
Bressuire, Argenton, and Thouars. Being entirely masters of their own 
country, they formed the design of occupying the frontiers, and of opening 
the road to the revolutionary jiart of France, as well as a communication 
with Enghind. On the Ctli of June the Vendean army, composed of forty 
thousand men, under Cathelineau, Lcscure, Stofflet, and Larochejaquelin, 
marched upon Sauinnr, which they carried with great spirit. Tlicy' next pre¬ 
pared to attack and take Nantes, to secure the possession of their own coun¬ 
try, and make themselves masters of thu river Loire. Cathelineau departed 

I coni Saumur at the hea<l of the Vendeuii troops, leavii^ a garrison there ; 
lie took Angers, passed the Loire, made a feint of marching upon Tours and 
Mons, and then threw himself on the side of Nantes, which he attacked on 
the right bank, whilst Cliarctte was to attack it on the left. 

Every thing seemed to conspire to overthrow the convention. Its armies 

II ere beaten in the north and at the Fyrenees : at the same moment it was 
threatened hy the X.yoiie.se in the centre, the Marseillois in the south, the 
tiirondists in one part of the west, and the Vendeans in the other. That 
military rc-actioii which, after the brilliant campaign of Argonne and the 
Netherlands, had taken place in consequence more especially of the disagree- 
iiiciit between Humoiiriez and the Jacobins, and between the army and the 
government, had become much more decided simu; the defection of the gene- 

I ul-in-cliief. There was no longer agreement in their operations, ardour in 
tJie troops, or concert between the convention, now occupied with its own 
quarrels, mid the dispirited generals. The wreck of Humuuriez's army had 
been collected together at the camp of Fumars, under the command of Dam- 
pierre; but they were compelled, after a defeat, to retire under the walls of 
Itoiichaiii. Unmpierre was killed. From Dunkirk to Givet, the frontier 

II ns threatened by a superior force. C'ustine was suddenly rec^led from the 
Moselle to the army ot the north; bpt his presence did not re-establish 
.iffairs. Valenciennes, the k^ of France, was taken; Condd shared the same 
I'.ite ; and the army, driven from one position to another, retired behind the 
Srarpe in front of Arras, the last post fur retreat between them and Paris. 

III another quarter hlayence, suffering from famine, and briskly pressed by 
the enemy, lost all hope of being relieved by the army of the Moselle, w'bicfi 
was then reduced to a state of inaction ; and despairing of being able to hold 
out any longer, it capitulated. The situation of the republic could not be 
w ofse. 

The eonveiition was in some measure taken by surprise. It was disor¬ 
ganized, because it had just issued from a struggle ; and the government of 
the victors had not yet had sufficient time to become established. After the 
Viiil Ilf June, before the danger became so pressing in the departments and 
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iinoii the frontiers, the Mountain had sent commissioners from all parts, and 
li'iil l>r{;un to occupy itself with the constitution which liud been so lun(f ex¬ 
pected. and from which it hoped so much. The Girondists had been desirous 
I.f having it decreed 'before the 21st of January, so that, by substituting the 
order of law for a state of revolution, they might save Louis XVI. They 
made a similar attempt before the .list of May, th.at they might avert their 
osn proscription. But the Mountainists had twice diverted the assembly 
from this discussion by two strokra of policy,—^the sentence of Louis XV'I., 
and the banishment of the Girondists.- Being now masters of the field, they 
hastened to bring back the republicans to their partjy by decreeing the con¬ 
stitution. Hdrault de Sechelles was the legislator of the Mountain, as Coii- 
(lorret had been of the Gironde. In a few days this new constitution was 
adopted by the convention, and submitted to the acceptance of the prim.'iry 
assemblies. With the ideas which then prevailed on the subject of demo¬ 
cratic government, its nature may be easily conceived. The constituents 
were looked upon as aristocrats: the law which they had established was con¬ 
sidered as an infraction on the rights of the people^beraiise it imposed con¬ 
ditions upon the exercise of political rights ; because it did not establish tho 
most absolute equality ; because, by its provisions, deputies and magistrates 
sere to be named by the electors, and the electors by the jieople ; because 
■n certain cases it limited the sovereignty of the n.'ition, excluding a part of 
the active citizens from great public offices, and the lowest grade of the 
neoiile from the functions of active citizens ; lastly, instead of fixing ]M>pii- 
Lition as the sole basis of rights, it was combined in all its operations with 
Health. 'I'he constitutional law of 1793 established the pure government of 
the multitude: not only were the people iicknowledged to be the source of 
all power, but the exercise of that jMiwer was delegated to them. A govern- 
iiiciit without limits; an extremely rapid succession in the iiiagi.stracy ; di¬ 
rect elections, without any delegation, in which every one joined ; nrimary 
assemblies, which met at an appointed time without being coiiveneu, wliioli 
named representatives and controlled their acts; a national assembly annu¬ 
ally renewed, and which was, jiroperly speaking, nothing i.iore than a com¬ 
mittee of the primary .a.s.semlilies :—such «:is this coiistitiit.oii. As it made 
mer the government to the multitude, as it placed the power in a disor- 
ganized body, it would have been at all times impracticable ; but at a period 
of general warfare it was jieculiarly so. The f.ieliou of the XIouiif:iiii, in¬ 
stead of extreme democracy, stood in need of the most absolute dictatorship. 

1 he constitution was no sooner made than siisjicnded ; and the rinolutionary 
government, whilst they were amending it, was iiiaiiitaiiicd until the peiiee. 

During the discussion of the constitution, and when it was smt to the 
primary assemblies, the Mountain learned the extent ol the danger with 
Hhich it was thre.atened. Having to unite three or four ]mrtieH in the in¬ 
terior, to put an end to civil wars of various hinds, to repair the disasters of 
the army, and to repel the vliole of Europe, these liold men were not intimi¬ 
dated at their situation. The rcqiresentatives of forty-four tlioiisand iiiiini- 
eipalities came to accept the constitution. Having, wlicn adinitted to the 
bar of the assembly, signified the consent of the people, they demanded^ the 
nrrtxt of all lutpected per sons, ami a general rising of the people. “ Vi'ry 
“ well,"exclaimed Danton, “let us consent V> their wish! Tlie deputies 
“ of the primary assemblies have begfln to exercise amongst us tlic svsU-m 
“of terror. 1 demand that the convention—which ought now to feel its 
“ whole dignity, for it has just been clot^d with the whole authority of the 
“ nation—I demand that, by a decree, it invest the commissioners uf the 
“ primary assemblies with the riglit to rcjiort the state of arms, i.f proi i- 
“ sions, and of ammunition, to make an appeal to the peoiile, to exi ile the 
“ energy of tbe citizens, and to put four hundred thousaiiii men in reqiiisi- 
“ tion. It is by the sound of our cannon that we must make our constitu- 
'* tion known to our enei lies ! Tin- is the time to take that great and l.aat 
“ oath, that we will die or annihilate the tyrants !” Tho oath w as im¬ 
mediately taken bv every one of th» deputies and citizens in the hall. A 
few days afterwarifs, UarriTe, in the name e! thr comiiiillcc of I’lililic S.ifely 
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—which WM revulutionarily composed, and which became the centre of opera, 
tions, and the |>ower which emverned the assembly—propos^ still ninre 
ifeneraJ measures. “ Liberty,” said he, “ is become the creditor of ererv 
*' citizen ; the industry of some, the fortune of others, ore due to her; these 

owe her their counsels, those their arms—nil owe her their blood. Thu., 
*' then, every Frenchman, each sex, nil agee, are called 1^ their country ui 
“ the defence of liberty. Every physical and moral faculty, all the power!, 
" of policy or industry, belong; to her ; every metal, all the elements, are lirr 
'* tributaries. Let every one occupy his post in the national and military 
“ commotion which is now ]>reparin^. The young' men shall fight ; the mar. 
" ried men shall forge arms, transport the baggage and artillery, and pre. 
“ pare the provisions; the women shall make clothes and tents for the 
" soldiers, and extend their kind offices to the wounded in the hospitals. 
*' chililren shall manufacture lint for them ; and the old men shall resume 
“ the ocr’iipation which thev had amongst the ancients, shall cause themselre. 
" to be carried into the public places, Vhere they shall excite the courage of 
" the youthful warriors, infuse into all a hatred of kings, and propagate th- 
“ unity of the repulilic.. The national buildings shall be converted into hai- 
" racks, the market-places into workshops; cellars shall be used fur pre- 
" paring saltpetre ; all tlie saddle-horses will be required for the cavulr; 
“ all the carriage-horses for the artillery; fowling-pieces, bayonet.s, aud 
" pikes, shall he appropriated for the service of the interior. 'I’he rv. 
" imhiiu is nothing more than a great city besieged ; France must be ni>- 
“ thing more thtin one vast r.:inip." 'Fhc measures proposed by Jlarreic 
were instantly decreed ; all Frenchmen from eighteen to twenty-live jeui, 
of age took ariiis ; the armies were recruited by levies of men, and contrilui- 
tions of provisions were levied for their support. The republic had soon 
forty armies, and twelve hundred thousand soldiers. France became on the 
one hand a camp and a workshop for the republicans, and on the other .1 
prison for the disaffected. In marching against their avowed enemies, thc\ 
determined to secure their secret ones; and the famous /aw of the nupcclui 
was carried. Strangers were arrested on ar<-ouiit of their plots; and the 
partisans of the constitutional monarchy <ir of a moderate re|>uhlic » ere iiu- 
prisoned, that they might ho secured until the peace. This at tlie present 
time was hut a measure of precauliou. hlcrchaiits, citizens, the iiiiddhnu 
class, furnished prisoners after the 31st of May, as the nobility and clergv 
hud done after tlio lOlh of .August. A revo]utioii.iry army of six thuiisjunl 
soldiers and one thousand artillerymen was created tor tlie interior. Every 
poor citizen was alloweil forty sous a day, tliat he luigiit assist iu tlie asscni- 
ulies of the sections. Certil'icates of citizenship were delivercil, tliat thev 
might be assured of tbe opinions of tliose who co-operated in the revolii- 
tioniiry movement. They placed the public fiiiictiuiiarius under the inspec¬ 
tion of the clubs, and formed a re\ olutioiiary committee in each soetioii; on 
every side tliey' presented a hold front, both to tlicir eiieiiiies abroad and tlie 
insurgents at home. 

Tliosc of the Calvados were easily siilMliied ; at the first onset at Vernon 
the insurgent troops took to flight. AV'implieii attemptetl to rally them, but 
without success. Ttie moderate class, who had joined in the demnee of the 
tfironde, exhibited little ar<(fnir, and rendered no effectual aid. When tin* 
eonstitiitiuii was generally adopted*by the departments, this class availed 
itself of tliat opportunitysto acknowledge its error in having siijiposcd that 
it was rising against a factious minority. Tills retraction occurreil at Caen, 
nhicli had been tlie centre of the revolt. 'I'he commissioners of the Moun¬ 
tain did nut stain their first > ictory by executions. On the other side, 
general Carteaiix, at the head of some trisips, marched against the army' oi 
the southern sections: he reinained master of the field in two cngageimiiit-, 
puraued it to Marseilles, and entered the town at its lieids. Provence uuuid 
liavo been subdued like the Calvados, if the royalists, who had sought re¬ 
fuge in Toulon after their defeat, liad not called the English to their assist¬ 
ance, and placed in their h.nids this key of France. Adrairn] Ilooil tool, 
possession of the tow 11 in the name of l.oi.is XVII., whom he proclainieil 
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l^iiijr, disarmed the fleet, transfiorted thither eieht thousand Spiuiiarda by 
m!.i. urcupied the surrounding; torts, and compelled Carteaiix, who was ad- 
,,„,ciny against Toulon, to fall back upon Marseilles. 

Nutwitbstanding this reverse, the Constitutionalists had contrived to iso¬ 
late tbe insurrection, and thus effecteu an important object. The comniis- 
sioiiers of the Mountain had made their entrance into the revolted capitals : 
Koliert Lindet into Caen, Tulien into Bordeaux ; Barras and Fr. ron into 
Miirseilles. There were only two towns to take, Toulon and Cyons. Thev 
reused to fear a r.oncerted attack from the south, the west, and* the centre*; 
,iiul in tlie interior all their enemies « ere upon the defensive. Lyons was 
liesiei;ed by Kelleriiiann, the general of the army of the Aljis ; three corjis 
jire'sed the town on all sides. The old soldiers oi' the Aljis, the revolution- 
.ir\ battalions, and the newly-levied troops, {mured in every day to tlie assist- 
■iiire of the assailants; but the Lyonese defended themselves with a couro^ie 
ilerned from despair. At fir-t they relieil u])on the aiil of the southern iii- 
■.iirgents; but the latter lin\ino been driven hack by Carteaiiv, the Lyonese 
riiriicd their last hopes to the side of the I’iednionteso army, who attcm}>teil 
a iliversioii in their favour; hut they were beaten by Kellermaiin. Being 
more warmly pressed, their first positions were carried. Kaiuiue made its 
apiiearaiice iuiiongst them, and their courage fell. The royalist leaders, i-on- 
1 jiived of the uselessness of longei resistance, qiiitted the town; and tlio 
ie|iiililic.'in army entered its wall-, where they awaited tlie orders ef the 
vomeiition. Some months afterwards Toulon itself, defended hy sea.soned 
Iniop,. and formidable fortifications, fell into the hands of tlie re|iultlieaiis. 
I'iie Isittalions of the army of Italy, iciiiforeed hy those wliom tlie defeat of 
■ lie L\ouese rendered disposable, attacked the town with great ardour. 
Alter repeated attacks, and {irodigies of valour and skill, they iiiiide tlieiii- 
■o'Kv- masters of it: the ca{iture of Toulon cuni|>leted what tli.it of l.vons 
ti.iil begun. 

Die convention \riiw every wliere vietorioiis. 'I'lie Wnde.iiis liad failed in 
ilioir enterprise agiiiiist Naiite.s, .'ifter having experieneed the loss of many 
iiioij, and of their commander ('atheJiiieaii. Tins w'as tlie last of their ag- 
iiio—i\e ojierutiuns ; and from tliat {leriod the fortune of the Veiiduaii iiisiir- 
u'oti,,ii declined. Tlie rojalists re-passeil the Loire, ahandoiied Saiimiir, ami 
lv■llmed their old cantonments: they were however still lery forimdaiile ; 
aid tlie republicans wlio {iiirsuod them were once more defeated on ^'elIdean 
:.i'Miiid. 

tieiieral Biron, who liad succeeded Berriiyer, eontiniied the wai hy small 
l•■•llles of trunjiK with gi'e:it disadvantage. Ills moder.ition and his bad sys- 
tvni of attjick occasiuiieil iiis being superseded hy t.'unelaux itml Itossignol, 
“lio Were not however more siieeessfiil. 'I'liere were two cliicfs two armies, 
ciil t wo eentres of o|icratiuii; one at Nantes and tlie otlier at Siiiiniiir, plfua>w 
iiiiler the influence of different {larties. (ieiieral Canelaux could not agree 
■'ith general Itossignol, nor the eoiiimissary ut the moder:ile parly ot the 
\l•lulltnin, l’hili)ieaux, with Boiirhotte, the eommissarv of the roimniltec of 
l‘’ihlic Safety; and this attemjit at invasion failed, like the forme; ones, 
iioiii want of concert in their measures and union in tlieir o|ierutioiis 'I'lm 
''Uiimitlee of I'ublic Safety soon supplied a remedy in u|i|ioiiitiiig l.<- 
lielic cumm.-inder-in-cliief. and in introducing war on a larger scale into 
l-'i \’endee. This new method, seemnded hy ’the garrison of .Mayciice, 

' "iisisting of seventeen thousand veterans who, beipg no longer aide to sene 
'-ainst the coalition after tlieir ea(iitulHtiam wei'e eiiipluyed in the interior, 

• Ranged the face of the war. Tlie royalists exi>erienced four successive de- 
tvats ; two at Chatilloii, and two at C'hulet. Lescure, Bonrhani|is, luid 
■> Klht'e, were mortally wounded ; ami the insurgents, totally defeated in 
' I’per Vendee, fearing, if tliey tiwik refuge iu tile Lower, tliat they should be 
terminated, decideii upon quitting their country, to the number of eighty 
tliuusand. Tliis emigration across Brittany, in whicli tliey hoped to effect 
Mil insurrection, proved fatal to them. Repulseil before Granville, com¬ 
pletely routed at Mons, they were destroyed at Savenay ; and of the wreck 
of this vast einigratiun, a few thousand men, witii difticiilty, re-entered La 
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Vend^. TheM irreparable disasters of the royalist cause, the capture nf 
the island of Noirmoutieni from Charette, the dispersion of the troops of 
this chief, and the death of La Rochejacquelin, rendered the republiwn 
masters of the country. The committee of Public Safety thinkin);, not 
out cause, that its enemies, althouirh Subdued, were not disposed to submisl 
sion, adopted a terrible system of extermination, to prevent their recovering 
themselves. General Thurreau surrounded the reduced La Vendde with 
sixteen intrenched camps; twelve columns, known by the name of the infr,. 
nal eolumnt, scoured the country with fire and sword, explored tlie woods' 
carried off those who were collected together, and spread terror throughout 
this unfortunate country. 

The foreign armies had also been driven from the frontiers which thrv 
had invaded. After having taken Valenciennes and C'onde, blockaded 
Maubeuge and Le Qiiesnoy, the enemy had inarched upon Cassel, IloncU- 
(xrate, and Fumes, under the command of the duke of York. The com- 
mittee of Public Safety, dissatisfied jvith Ciistiiies, who was also suspect¬ 
ed to be a Girondist, replaced him by general Ilouchard. The enemv, 
until that period victorious, was defeated at Ilondscoote, and forced t>i 
retreat. A military re-action commenced with the decisive measures of 
the committee of Public Siifety. Ilouchard himself was dismissed. Joiii- 
dan took the command of the army of the north, gained the important 
victory of Watignies against the prince of Cobourg, forced the enemy to 
raise the siege of Maubeuge, and re-assuined the offensive on this frontici 
The same was effected upon all the otlier frontiers. The memorable oain- 
paign of 179.'} and 1794 was opened : what Jourdan did with the army of tin- 
north, Hoche and Pichegru did with the army of the Moselle, and Keller- 
mann with that of the Alps. The enemy was every where repulsed ainl 
every where held in. 'I'he same thing which occurred'after the 10th of Au¬ 
gust, took place after the Slst of May. The hamiony which had been inter¬ 
rupted between the generals and the leaders of the assembly was re-esta- 
bjished ; the revolutionary action, which had abated, again increased ; ami 
victory, suspended during this long period, returned to them. 

During the continuance of this war, the committee of Public Safety abaii- 
doncil itself to the most terrible executions. Armies destroy only’ on the 
field of battle: it is a different thing with parties who, in violent situation-., 
fearing that the struggle may be renewed even after victory, fortify them¬ 
selves a^inst new attempts by the most inexorable rigour. “ The name uf 
“Lyons," said Uarrere, “ ought no lunger to exist. You will call it ViHc- 
“ Affranchin (freed town) ; and upon the ruins of this infamous city a momi- 
“ ment shall be raised which will attest the crime and the punishment of the 
enemies of liberty. A single word will ^enk the whole : Lyons madf war 
‘‘against Librrty—Lyons is no more." In order to realize this frightiul 
denunciation, the committee sent Collot-d'Herbois, Fouchd, and Couthoii. 
into this devoted town, who demolished its buildings and butchered the in¬ 
habitants with cannon. The insurgents of Toulon experienced from their 
represenUtives, Harms and Froron, almost a similar fate. At Caen, Mar¬ 
seilles, and Bordeaux, the executions were less general and less violent; for 
they were proportioned to the importance of the insurrection, which was in¬ 
terior and not connected with foreign enemies. 

In the centre, the dictatoital government aimed a blow at the highest and 
most distinguished in all ^e parties with which they were engaged. 'J'he 
condemnation of the queen, Marie Antoinette, was directed against Euroiic ; 
that of the tu’enty-lwo, against thb Gironde ; that of the enlightened Bailh’, 
agamst the old Constitutionalists ; lastly, that of the duke of Orleans, 
agiunst certain members of the Mountain who were supposed to hare entered 
mto a combination to effect his elevation. The unfortunate widow of Louis 
" * the first who was sent to the scaffold by the sanguinary tribun.*!! 

of the revolution. Those who were proscribed on the Snd of June very soon 
followed: she perished on the 16th of October, and the Girondist deputies 
on the fflsL ^ There were among the twentv-two, Itrissot, Vergiiiaud, Gen- 
sonno, FonfrMe. Ducos, Valazc, Lasource. Sillcry. ti.irdien, Carra, Diiprat, 
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Beauvaia, Ducb&tal, Mainvielle, Eacaze, Boileau, Lehardjr, Antiboul, and 
Vif6e. Seventy-three of their coUeaguea, who had protest^ against their 
ureat, were also impriaoned ; but they durat not inflict upon them the aams 
punuhment. During the debates, these illustrious accused displayed the most 
calm and sustained courage. Th^eloquent voice of Vergniaud was heard 
for an instant, but in vain. Yalaze, on hearing his sentence, dispatched 
himself with a poniard ; and Lasource exclaimed to the judges—" 1 die at a 
“ moment when the people have lost their reason ; you will die tlie day they 
“ shall recover it." The prisoners went to their punishment with nil the 
stoicism of that time. 

Almost all the chiefs of the Girondist party experienced an unhappy fate. 
Salles, Guadet, and Barbaroux, were discovered in the caves of Saint Emi- 
lioii near Bourdeaux, and they i>erished upon the popular scaffold. Petion 
and Buzot, after having wandered about for some time, put an end to their 
own existence: they were found dead in afield, half devoured by wolves. 
Kaliaud St. Etienne was betrayed j>y an old friend. Madame Roland was 
also condemned, and displayed the cour:^ of a Roman matron. Her hus¬ 
band, on hearing of her death, quitted his place of concealment, and killed 
himself upon the highway. Condorcet, who was outlawed, some time after 
the 2nd of June, was discovered as he was flying from the executioner, and 
he only escaped the scaffold W the aid of poison. Louvet, Kervelegan, Lan- 
juinais, Henri La Riviere, Le Sage, Le Revilliere Lepeaux, were the only 
]iersons who awaited in secure retreat the end of this furious temjieBt. 


LETTER XXV. 


Dreadful elate France a/ler the/all of the Girondiste.—CompUtr reign of 
'Terror.—Change of the Calendar.—Impious proceedings of the Conven¬ 
tion —in the Abolition of Public Worship.—Ptojects of liobespirrre ,— 
tcho is at length opposed, defeated, and put to death. — A. D, 1794. 

On the fall of the party of the Gironde, the revolutionary government was 
formed. Before the 31st of May, the supreme power was neither in the nii- 
iiistry, in the commune, nor in the convention. The committee of Public 
Siifety, which had been some time created in order to pr«»vide for the defence 
of the revolution by urgent and extraordinary measures, was an institution 
already in existence. Having received its a)>puintment during the .struggles 
between tlfe two powerful parties, the Gironde aiul tiie Alnuiitaiu, it had 
lieen composed of neutral conventionalista until the 31st of May ; but at tins 
time it became cumposed of ultra-members of the Mountain. Barri-rc re¬ 
mained, but Robespierre was chosen a member, and his party governed it by 
8t. Just, Couthon, Collot-d'Herbois, and Biilaud-Varennes. The tyrant 
now took upon himself that department which related to public opi.iiun and 
the police. His associates distributed the remaining departments amongst 
themselves. St. Just took tliat of the surveillance, and denunciation of par¬ 
ties. Couthon that of violent propositions which required being mitigated 
in form:—the other two directed thp proccnsulships in the departments. 
Carnot filled the office of minister-at-war, whilst Cainbon had the charge of 
the finances. Barrere was the daily orator arfd perpetual eulogist of the 
dictatorial committee. Below was placed, as an auxiliary in the details of 
the revolutionary administration, and in measures of minor im]>ortaace, the 
committee of General Safety, composed in the same spirit iia the great com¬ 
mittee, having also twelve members re-eligible every three ■nuiiths, and per¬ 
petual in their functions. J n the hands of these men, the whole revolution¬ 
ary force was placed. Thus was created that terrible power which first 
destroyed the enemies of the Mountain, afterwards the Mountain and the 
commune, and which only ended in destroying itself. 

One of the first measures of this new order of things was to establish an 
Voi. HI. 2 L 
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entirely new era; to channe the diviaiona of the year, the aatnea of the 
montha, and of the daya. In plane of the Chriatian caundar, they aubsti- 
tuted t^t of tiie republican,— foe the week, the decade, maUng. ev^y tenth 
day inatead of SCnday, the day of reat. The new tera warn dated the 
SSnd of September 1792, the epoch of the foundation of the republic. They 
had twelve equal montha, conaiatinw of thirty daya each, whi^ commenced 
on the SSnd of September, in the Adlowing order: Vendmnaire, Bmmaire 
Frimaire, for the autumn ; Nivoae, Pluviose, Ventose, for the winter; Ger¬ 
minal, Flortel, Prairial, for the apring; Measidor, Thermidor, Fructidor, for 
the aummer. The five supernumerary days were thrown to the end of the 
year, to comidete the whole, and they were called the Sana-Culotteidea. The 
constitution of 1793 led to the republican i:alendar, and the republican ca¬ 
lendar to the abolition of public worship, of which we shall presently speak. 
It will, however, be previoutiy necessary to give you some account of a new 
contest which arose between the authors themselves of the catastrophe of 
the Slat of May. 

The commune and the Mountain had effected the exiatiiw revolution in 
despite of the Girondists, and the committee alone had profitedW it. During 
the five montiis of which we have been speaking, from June to l^vember, tim 
committee, having taken every measure of Mfence, bad naturally become 
the first power in the republic. The contest having in some degree termi¬ 
nated, the commune aspired to rule the committee, and the Mountain deter¬ 
mined not to be ruled by it. 

The three distinguished champions who assumed the front in the Jacobin 
ranks, were Marat, Danton, and Robespierre. The first was poniarded by 
Charlotte Corday, an enthusiastic young person, who had nourished, in a 
feeling betwixt lunacy and heroism, the ambition of ridding the world of a 
tyrant. Danton and Robespierre, reduced to a duumvirate, might have di¬ 
vided the power betwixt them. But Danton, far the more able and power¬ 
ful-minded man, could not resist temptations to plunder and to revel; and 
Robespierre, who took care to preserve proof of his rival's peculations, a 
crime of a peculiarly unpopular character, and from which he seemed to keep 
his own hands pure, possessed thereby the power of raining him whene\-er 
ho should find it convenieut. Danton married a beautiful woman, became a 
candidate for domestic happiness, withdrew himself for some time fipom state 
afiUrs, and quitt^ the stem and menacing attitude which he had presented 
to the public during the earlier stages of the revolution. StiU hu ascend- 
ency, eapecioUy in the dub of Cordeliers, was formidable enough to com- 
inand Robespierre's mnstant attention, and keep awake his envy, which a as 
like_ the worm that dieth not, though it did not draw down any indication of 
his imn^iate^ and active vengeance. A power, kindred also in crime, but 
inore within hia reach for the moment, was first to be demolished, ere Robes¬ 
pierre was to measure strength with his great rival. 

, 'rhm third psuty eonaistea of those who had posseseed themselves of offi- 
m 1 situations in the commune of Paris, whose civic authority, and the im- 
wseaent which they commanded, in the revolutionary army, commanded by 
Rousaia, gave them the power of marehing, at a moment's warning, upon the 
oonventioD, or even against the Jacobin club. It is true, these men, of whom 
Hebert, Cbaumette, and others, were leaders, bad never shown the least dif- 
ffdancF of Robeopiem, but, on«the contrary, had used all means to propitiate 
hia favour. But the man whom a tyrwt tears, becomes, with litUe &tfaer 
provocation, the object of hib mortal ennuty. Robespierre watched, thwe- 
fore, with vigilance, the occasion oC overreaching and destroying this party, 
whose power he dreaded ; and, angular to tell, he sought the means of ao- 
oMpUshing their ruin in the very extravagance of their revolutictuny seal. 
whiA shortly befDre he might have envied, as pushed tether than his own. 
But Bnhsapimrn did not want sense; and he saw with pleaaura Hehmt, 
Chao matt s, and their ftilower^ run into sudi iaerdinate extravimaneses, aa 
ha thou^t might render hia osra iaterferaiice dasirabt*, even to those who 
most disliked hU principlas, most abhorred the paths by whid he had dimbsd 
to power, and most famwd tim use whi^ he made of it. 
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It WM through the eubjeet of re^on tW this means of ruijiii^ his oppo¬ 
nents, as he hoped, arose. A subject which one would have thought so in¬ 
different to either, came to be on both sides the occasion of quarra between 
the wmiinune of Paris and the Jacalun leader. But there is a fanaticism of 
atheism, as wdl as of superstitious belief ; and a philosopher can harbour 
and express as much malice against those who persevere in believing what 
he is pleased to denounce as unworthy of credence, os an i^orant and bi¬ 
goted priest can bear ag^st a man who cannot yield faith to dogmata which 
he thinks insufficiently proved. Accordingly, the throne being totally anni¬ 
hilated, it appeared to the philosophers of the school of Hebert, that in 
totally destroying such vestiges of religion and public worship as were still 
retained by the people of France, there was room for a splendid triumph of 
liberal opinions. It was not enough, they said, for a r^enerate nation to 
have dethroned earthly kings, unless she stretched out the arm of defiance 
towards those powers which supendition had represented as reigning over 
hoiindlesa space. 

All unhappy man, named Gobet, constitutional bishop of Paris, was brought 
forward to play the principal part in the most impudent and scandalous farce 
ever !u;ted in the face of a national representation. 

It is said that the leaders of the scene had some difficulty in inducing the 
bishop to comply with the task assigned him, which, after all, he executed, 
not without present tears and subsequent remorse. But he did plw the part 
prescribed. He was brought forward in full procession, to declare to the 
convention, that the religion which he had taught so many years, was, in 
every respect, a piece of priestcraft, which had no foundation either in his¬ 
tory or sacred truth. He disowned, in solemn and explicit terms, the exist¬ 
ence of the Deity to whose worship he had been consecrated, and devoted 
himself in future to the homage of lilierty, equality, virtue, and morality. 
He then laid on the table his episcopal decorations, and received a fraternal 
embrace from the president of the convention. Several a])utitate priests fol¬ 
lowed the example of this prelate. 

The gold and silver plate of the churches was seized upon and desecrated ; 
procMBions entered the convention, travestied in priestly garments, and 
singing the mwt profane hymns; while many of tlie chalices and sacred ves- 
mIs were applied bv Chaumette and Hebert, to the celebration of their own 
impious oiims. The world, for the first time, heard an assembly of men, 
Mrn and educated in civilization, and assuming tlie right to govern one of 
the finest of the European nations, uplift their united voice to deny the 
mmt solemn truth whicn man’s soul receives, and renounce unanimously the- 
beu^ and worship of a Deity. For a short time the some mad profanity 
continued to be acted upon. 

One of the ceremonies of this insane time stands unrivsBed for absurdity, 
cimbined with tapiety. The dows of the convention were thrown open to 
a band of musicians ; preceded by whom, the members of the munidsBE body 
entered in solemn procession, nnging a hymn in praise of liberty, and eeeort- 
“ *he object of tbeir future worship, s veiled female, whom they termed 
um Goddess of Beoson. Being hrou^^t within the bar, she was unveiled 
'*Ah great fistm, and jdaced on the right hand of the president ; when she 
wae graamlly recognised a» a danoing girl of sthe opera, with whose charms 
mo« of the persons present were aequainted, from her appearance en the 
Kiage, while tim ezpmence of individiuds waaYarther extended. To this 
the fittest representative of that reason whom they worahinted, 
the national eonvertUon af France rendered public bemage. 

Thie-impious and rMHculeos rauamery had a eertaln mshion; and the bi- 
^Itatioji oi the Geddeaa ef Reason was renewed and hidlated throughout 
the wrt ii wi, in sudi pia o cs where tiie inhahitete deakred to show them s elves 
•Jw to all the hoighita of the reveihition. The Anrdhes were, in moat dis- 
of Fimase, d o s ed against pr is st a and waiahippets the belle were 
id east iatocani ion i th e whole mrlmisetliwl establishment d est r o y- 
the repuUieaa inecriplion over the cemeter^, declaring death to 
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be perpetual sleep, announced to those who lived under that dominioii, that 
they were to hope no redress even in the next world. 

Intimately connected with these laws affecting religion, was that which 
reduced the union of marriage, the mo^ sacred engagement which human 
beings can form, and the permanence of which leads most strongly to the 
consolidation of society, to the state of a mere civil contraict of a transitory 
character, which any two persons might engage in, and cast loose at ple^ 
sure, when their taste was changed, or their appetite gratified. If fiends had 
set themselves to work to discover a mode of most effectually destroying 
whatever is venerable, graceful, or permanent in domestic life, and of ob¬ 
taining at the same time an assurance that the mischief which it was their 
object to create, should be perpetuated from one generation to another, they 
imuld nut have invented a more effectual plan than the degradation of mar¬ 
riage into a state of mere occasional cohabitation, or licensed r-uncubinagp. 
Sophie Arnoult, an actress famous fur the witty things she said, described 
the republican marriage as the sacramcnf of adultery. 

These anti-religious and anti-social regulations did not answer the pur¬ 
pose of the frantic and inconsiderate zealots by whom they had been urged 
torwnrd. Hebert and Chaumette bad outrun the spirit of the time, evil as 
that was, and hud contrived to get Imyond the sympathy even of those, who, 
at heart as vicious and criminal as they, had still the sagacity to fear, or the 
taste to be disgusted with, this overstrained tone of outrageous impiety. 
Perhaps they might have other motives for condemning so gross a display of 
irreligiun. The most guilty of men are not desirous, generally speaking, 
totally to disbelieve and abandon all doctrines of religious faith. They can¬ 
not, if they would, prevent themselves from apprehending a future state of 
retribution ; and little effect as such feeble glimmering of belief may have 
on their lives, tliey will nut in general willingly throw away the slight chance, 
that it may be possible, on some occasion, to reconcile themselves to the 
church or to the lleity. This hope even to those on whom it has no salutary 
influence, resembles the confidence given to a sailor, during a gale of wind, 
by his knowing that there is a port under his lee. His purpose ma^ be 
never to run fur the haven, or he may judge there is great improbability 
that by doing so he should reach it in safety ; yet still, such being the case, 
he would esteem himself but little indebted to any one who should blot the 
harbour of refuge out of the chart. To all those who, in various degrees, 
received and believed the great truths of religion, on which those of morality 
are dependent, the professors of those wild absurdities became objects of 
contempt, dislike, hatred, and punishment. 

'I'lie spirit of re-oction increased, and was strengthened by Robesfuerre’s 
influence now thrown into the scale against the commune. The principal 
leaders in the commune, many of whom seem to have been foreigners, and 
among the rest tlie celebrated Anachorsis Clootz, were arrested, the SSnd of 
March, 1794. 

The f»Be of these men was singular, and would have been worthy of pity 
had it applied to any but such worthless wretches. They were accused of 
almost every specnes of crime, which seemed such in the eyes of a Sans-Cu- 
Jotte. Muw mere was that could be only understood metaphysically, much 
there was oi literal falsehood,* but little or nothing like a distincfli or well- 
grounded ocMmsation of a specific cu'iminal fact. The charge bore, that they 
were associates of Pitt and cfjobourg, and had combined against the sove¬ 
reignty of the people—loaded them with the intention of thereby starving 
Paris—with that of ridiculing the <»nvention, by a set of puppets dressed 
up to imitate that scarce less passive assembly—and much more to the same 
purpose, consistiog of allegations that were totally unimportant, or totally 
unprov^ But nothing was said of the rivalrv to Robespierre, which was 
the true cause of their trial, and os little of tneir revolutionary murders, 
being the ground on which they really deserved their fate. Somethii^ was 
talked of piUage, at whicdi Roussin, the enmmandant of the revolutionary 
army, lost all patience. “ Do Uiey talk to me of pilfering he says.— 
“ Dare they accuse such n man as I'am, of a theft of bed and bodily linen? 
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« Do th«y bring ngninst me b cha^ of petty larceny—against me, who 
,c have had all tneir throats at my disposal r" 

The Bccused persona were oonvictea and executed, to the number of nine¬ 
teen. From that time the city of Pws lost the means of being so pre-emi¬ 
nent in the afbirs of France, as her commune had formerly rendered her. The 
power of the magistracy was much broken by the reduction of the revolu¬ 
tionary army, which the convention dissolved as levied upon false principles, 
and as being rather a metropolitan than a national force, and one which was 
easily applied to serve the purposes of a party. 

The Hebertists being removed, Robespierre had yet to combat and defeat 
a more formidable adversary. The late conspirators had held associations 
with the dub of Cordeliers, with which Danton was supposed to have parti- 
rnlar relations, but they had not experienced his support, which in polmy he 
Diight to have extended to them. He had be^n to separate his party and 
his views too distinctly from his old friends and old proceedings. He ima- 
ginerl, falsely as it proved, that hie bark could sail as triumphantly upon 
waves composed only of water, as on those of blood. He and others seem to 
have been seized with a loathing against the continued acts of cruelw, as if 
they had been gorged and nauseated by the constant repetition. Danton 
spoke of mercy and pardon ; aiid.his partisan, Camille Desmoulins, in a very 
ingenious parody upon Tacitus, drew a comparison between the tyrants and 
informers of the French Jacobin government, and those of the Homan impe¬ 
rial court. The parallels were most ably drawn, and Robespierre and his 
iigents might read their own charactera in those of the most odious wretches 
of that odious time. From these aggressions, Danton seemed to meditate 
the part which Tallien afterwards adopted, of destroying Ilobespierre and 
his power, and substituting a mode of government which should show some 
regard at least to life and to property. But he was too late In making his 
movement; Robespierre was beforehand witli him ; and, on the morning of 
the 3l8t of March, the Parisians and tlic meiniiers of the convention lioraly 
dared whisper to each other, that Danton, wliose name iuul bocu as formi¬ 
dable as the sound of the tocsin, had licen arrested like any poor ex-noble, 
and was in the hands of the fatal lictors. 

There was no end of exclamation and a ondcr; for Danton was the great 
apostle, the very Mahomet of Jacobinism. His gigantic stature, his huge 
and ferocious physiognomy, his voice which struck terror in its notes of dis¬ 
tant thunder, and the energies of talent and veliemenco mingled, which suit- 
plied that voice with language worthy of its deep tones, were such as became 
the prophet of that horrible and fearful sect. Marat was a madman, raised 
into consequence only by circumstances,—Robespierre a cold, creeping, cal¬ 
culating hypocrite, whose malignity resembled that of a paltry and second- 
rate fiend,—but Danton was a character fur Shakespeare or Schiller to have 
drawn in all its broad Imhts and shades ; or Bruce could have sketclied from 
him a yet grander Ras Michael than he of Tigre. His passions were a liiw- 
ricane, which furious, regardless, and desolating in its course, had yet its 
intervals of sunshine and repose. Neither good by nature, nor just by prin¬ 
ciple or political calculation, men were often surprised at finding be still 
possessed some feelings of generosity, and some tendency even towards mag- 
uanimity. Early habits oi profligate indulgence, the roost complete stifler 
of human virtue, and his implication at the 'beginning of his career with the 
wretched faction of Orleans, made him, if not a worse, certainly a meaner 
villain than nature had designed him; for his pride must have saved him 
from much, which he yielded to from i!he temptations of gross indulgence, 
and from the sense of narrow circumstances. Still, when Danton fell under 
Robespierra, it seemed as if the mousing-owl bad hawked at and struck an 
e^le, or at least a high-soaring vulture. His avowed associates lamented 
him of course; nay, Legendre and others, by undertaking his defence in ^e 
convention, and arrcgatuig for him the merit of those violent meastues whi^ 
had paved the way to the triumph of Jacobinism, showed more ouiutistency in 
their frienddiip than ^ese ferodous demagogues manifested on any other 
oocasiom 
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- DantM, before biaftli,Mened to have lost mach of ble eegaeite •• wdt 
energy- He bad foil warning of hia danger from lie Creix, Weatermaan 
and otbere; yet took no atepe either for escape mr dafoneej tkmigh either 
seemed io hta power. StUl bis eourap was in no_ degree riiatM, or his 
haughty nirit tamed ; although be sewed to snbmit ps es i vely to bis fate 
with the dhheartening convictian, which often u nm ans great aiminak, that 
hn hour was come. 

Donton’s prooeas was, of course, a short one. He and his comrades, Ca- 
miUe Desmoulins, Westermann, and La Croix, were dragged befora the re> 
'^utionarjr tribunal, a singular aeeomplidhment of the prophecy of lim Gi¬ 
rondist, Boyer Fonfrede, This man had exclaimed to Danton, under whom 
auspices that engine of arbitri^ power was established, “ You insist, then, 

upon erecting this arbitrary judgment-seat? Be it so; and, like the torment- 
" ing engine devised by Pbalans, may it not fiul to consume its inventors ?" 
As judges, witnesses, accusers, and guards, Dsnton was now surroimded by 
those who had been too humble to aspire Co be eompmiona of hia atrocities, 
and held themselves sufficiently honoured in becoming his agents. T^y 
looked on bis unstooping pride and unshaken courage, as timid spectators of 
a lion in a cage, while they still doubt the security of the bars, and have 
little confidence in their own personal safety. He answered, to the formal 
interrogatories concerning his nsme and awelling, " My dweiiing wQl be 
“ soon with annihilation—my name will live in the pantheon ef history." 
Camille Desmoulins, Herault les Sechelles, Fabre d’£;^antine, men of censi- 
dersble literary talent, and amongst the few Jacobins who had any real pre¬ 
tension to such accomplishment shared his fate. Westermann waa slso 
numbered with them, the same officer who directed the attack on the palace 
of the Tuileriea on the 10th of August, and who afterwards was distinguirii- 
ed by so many victories and defeats in La Vendee, that he waa called, from 
his activity, the scourge of that district. 

Their accusation was, as in all such cases at the period, an oUa pedrida, 
if we can be allowed the expression, in which every criminal ingredient wae 
mixed up ; but so ini»herently mingled and assembled together, so incon¬ 
sistent with each other, and so obscurely detailed in the charge and in the 
proof, that it was plain that malignant faJsehood had made the gruel thick and 
slab. Had Danton been condemned for his real crimes, the doom ought, in 
justice, to have involved judges, jurors, witnesses, and most of the speetatora 
in the court. 

_ Robespierre became much alarmed for the issue of the trial. The Conven¬ 
tion showed reviving signs of spirit; and when a revolutioomry deputation 
demanded at the bar, that death should be the order of the day, and re¬ 
minded them, that, had they granted the moderate demand of UHwe hun¬ 
dred thousand heads, when requested by the phUanthiopicr and now canon¬ 
ised Marat, they would have saved the repuUie the wars of La Vendde, 
they were reeeivM with discouraging murmurs. Tallien, the president, in¬ 
formed them, that not death, but justice, was the order of the day ; and the 
petitioners, notwithstanding the patriotic turn of tiieir mo d e st rsqaest, were 
driven from the bar with execrations. 

This looked ill; but the power of Robespierre woe still predoninast with 
the revohirionary tribunal, and after a gallant, and unnauaUy long defonce, 
(of whidh no notice waa permittAl to appear in Moniteur,) Danton and 
iiis_ asBoeistes were condemn^, and carried to instant exeeutien. Thay 
msintsined their firmness, or rsther hardenedness of character to tho last; 
and when Danton observed Fabre d’Bglantine beginning to leak gfoemy, ha 
cheered him with a play on words: “ Courage, my friend,** he said, in his 
deep sullen tone of voice; " we are all about to tidie up yew tr ad e H fma 
"affinu fotrrrirr ssrr." The sufiTereta on tiiis eeeasimt, were awn wfaow so- 
eompUuiments and talmits attraetad a higlier de gre s of sy m pathy than that 
whiot bad been given to the equally eloquent hut leas aaoeenriai Otrondists 
Even honest men looked on the fate of Danton with amne i eg ret , ee aHtea a 
furieus bull te elain with a di^t blow by a crafty Tauridor; and mmmy man 
of good feelings had hoped, that the cause of order and sacurity Wight at 
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leaat have been benefited, in eome degree, by hk obtaining the victory in a 
with Rrimviemu llMae, on the other hand, who followed tlie for- 
tuaai rf the latter, conceived his TOwer had been rendered permanent, by 
tiie overthrow of his hnt and most tbrmidaUe rival, and exalted in propor- 
tioB. Both were deceived in thwr c^cnlations. The predominance of sucli 
a man as Danton, ndght possibly have protracted the reign of Jacobinism, 
even by rendering it aomewhat more endurable; but the permanent, at least 
the ultimate success of Robespieire, was becoming more impossible, from tho 
repeated decimatiuns to which his jealousy subjected his party. He was like 
the wiid chief, Iiope d'Aguirre, whose story is so well told by Southey, who, 
descending the great river Orellana with a party of buccaneers, cut off one 
part of his followers after anothm-, in doubt or their fidelity, until the re¬ 
mainder saw no chance for escaping a similar fate, unless by being beforehand 
with their leader in murder. 

Alluding to Robespierre's hsvlM been the instrument of his destruction, 
Danton lum himself exclaimed, “ The cowardly poltroon! 1 am the only per- 
“ son who could have commanded idSuence enough to save him." And the 
event showed that he spoke with the spirit of prophecy which the approoclt 
of fate has been sometimes thought to confer. 

Meanwhile the despot, whose looks made even the democrats of the 
Mountain tremble, when directed upon them, shrunk himself before the ap¬ 
prehended presence of a young female. Cecile Regnaud, a girl, and, as it 
would seem unarmed, came to his house and demanded to see Robespierre. 
Her manner exciting some suspicion, she was seized upon by the body-guard 
of Jacobins, who dav and night watimed the den of the tyrant, amidst riot 
and blasphemy, while he endeavoured to sleep under the security of th^r 
neighbourhood. When the young woman was brought before the revolu¬ 
tionary tribunal, she would return no answer to the questions respecting her 
purpose, excepting that she wished to see what a tyrant was like, ^le was 
condemned to the guillotine of course; and about sixty-persous were ex¬ 
ecuted as associateB of a conspiracy, which was never proved, by deed or 
word, to have existed at all. 'I'he victims were drawn at hazard out of Uie 
prisons, where most of them had been confined for months previous to t]>e 
arrest of Cecile Regnaud, on whose account they were represented us suffer¬ 
ing. Many have thought the crime entirely imaginary, and only invented 
by Robespierre, to represent his person as endangered by the- plots of the aris¬ 
tocracy, and attach to himself a part at least of the consequence w hich Marat 
had acquired by the act of Charlotte Corday. 

A few weeks brought on a sterner encounter than that of the supposed 
female assassin. The Terrorists were divided among themselves. 'J'he chosen 
and ancient bands of the 10th of August, 2nd of Septeml>er, and 31 st of May, 
and other remarkable periods of the revolution, continued sttuebed to the 
Jacobins, and the majority of the Jacobin club adhered to Robespierre; it 
was there his strength consisted. On the other hand, Tallien, Bnrms, Le¬ 
gendre, Fouchd, aM others of the Mountain party, remembered Danton, 
and feared for a similar fate. The Convention at'large were sure to em¬ 
brace any ooune which promised to free them from their present thraldom. 

The people themselves were beginning to be less passive. They no longer 
saw the train of victims pass daily to the guillotine, in the Place de la Revo¬ 
lution, with stupid wonder or overwhelming but, on the oontrar}', with 
the sullennessef manifest resentment, that waited but an opportunity to dis¬ 
play itself, 'riie citiseaa in the Rue St. Honord shut up their saops at the hours 
when tiie fatal tumbrils passed to the scenp of death, and that whole quarter 
of the rity vros c»vered with gloom. 

These ominous fedinga were observed, and the fatal ei^jne was remeved 
to a more obecuie oituatMo, at the Barrier de la Troae, near the Fauxbouig 
St. Antoine, to the inhabitante of which it was thought a daily spectacle m 
this nature must be an interesting relief Aom labour. But even the people 
of that turinilent enbnrh hed lest sane of their Kpobiican zeal—the mea'a 
fedings were altered. They saw, indeed, blood etream in eudh quantities 
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that it was necessary to make an artiiieial conduit to cany it off; out tlirr 
did not feel that they, or those belongfai^r to them, rtcaired any advantages ftxnn 
the number of victims, daily immolated, as they were assurM, in their behalf 
The oonstanteffusion of blood, without plunder or licence togi ve it seat, disgust¬ 
ed them, as it would have disgusted ijl butliteral cannibals, to whose^ste- 
nance, indeed, the revolutionary tribun^ would have contributed pleatifullv. 

RolMBpieTre saw all this increasing unpopularity with much anxiety. 'Ho 
plainly perceived that strong as its impulse was, the stimulus of terripr be¬ 
gan to lose its effect on the popular mind; and he resolved to give it noveitv 
not by changing the character of his system, but by varying the mode of it- 
application. Hitherto, men had only been execute for political crimes, al¬ 
though the circle had been so vaguely drawn, and capable of such extension 
when desired, that the law reg^ding suspected persona, was alone capable of 
desolating a whole country. But if the penalty of death were to be mflicteil 
for religious and moral delinquencies, as well as for crimes directed against 
the state, it would at once throw the lives of thousands at his disposal, upon 
whom he could have no ready hold on jfolitical motiveB,and meant tosuppnrt. 
at the same time, his newly nssuroed character as a reformer of manners. 
He would also thus escape the disagreeable and embarrassing necessity, of 
drawing lines of distinction betwixt his own conduct and that of tlig ol.l 
friends whom he found it convenient to sacrifice. He could not say he un¬ 
less a murderer than the rest of his associates, hut he might safely ple.'uj 
more external decency of morals. His own manners had dways been re¬ 
served and austere ; and what a triumph would it have been, ha<l the Ian- 
permitted him the benefit of slaying Danton, not under that political clia- 
rocter which could hardly be distinguished from his own, but on account uf 
the gross peculation and debauchery, which none could impute to the aus¬ 
tere and incorruptible llobespicrre. 

His subordinate agents began already to point to a reformation of man¬ 
ners. Payaii, who succeeded Hebert in the important station of Procureur 
to the commune of the metropolis, had already adopted a very different line 
from his predecessor, whose style derived energy by printing at full length 
the foulest oaths, and most beastly expressions, used by the refuse of the 
l^plo. Payan, on the contrary, in direct omiosition to Pere Duchesne, is 
found gravely advising with the commune of Paris, on a plan of preventing 
the exposing of licentious prints and works to sale, to the evident danger of 
conupting the rising generation. 

There exists also a curious address from the convention, which tends to 
evince a similar purpose in the framer, Itobespierre. The guilt of profam* 
swearing, and of introducing the sacred name into ordinary speech, as an un¬ 
meaning and blasphemous expletive, is severely censured. The using inde¬ 
cent wd vicious expressions, in common discourse is also touched upon ; but 
as thu unbounded energy of speech had been so very lately one of the most 
accredited marks of a true Sans-Culotte, the legislators were compelled tu 
(qualify their censure by admitting, that, at the commencement of the revolu¬ 
tion, the vulrar mode of speaking had itren generally adopted by patriots, 
in order to destroy the jargon employed Ity the privUeged classes, and to 
poptdarize, as it was expressed, the general language of society. But the.-e 
ends being effected, tlie speech of Republicans ought, it is said, to be simple, 
manly, and concise, but at tl\e same time free from coarseness and violence. 

From theM indications, and the tetior of a decree to be hereafter quoted, 
it'seems plun that Robespierre was about to affect a new character, not, 
periiaps, without the hope of finding a puritanic party in France, as favour¬ 
able to his ambitious views ns that of the Independents was to Cromwell 
He might then have added the word virtue to liberty and equality, which formed 
the national pro^amme, and, doubtless would have made it the pretext of 
committing ad^tional crimes. The decree which we allude to was brought for* 
ward by the philanthropic Couthon, who, with his kindness of manner, ren- 
ffor^ more impressive by a silver toned voice, and an aSsetation of extreme 
gmitlenaw, teindared a law, extending the powers of the revolutionary 
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Tribunal, and the penalty of death, not only to all sorts of persons who 
should in any manner or way neglect their duty to the republic, or assist her 
enemies, but to the following- additional classes : All who should have de- 
reiv«^ the people or their representatives—all wlio should have sought to 
inspire discouragement into good citizens, or to favour the undertakings of 
tyrants—all who should spread false news—all who should seek to lead astniy 
the public opinion, and to prevent the instruction of the people, or to de¬ 
bauch manners and corrupt the public conscience ; or who should diminish 
the purity of revolutionary principles by i^unter-revolutionary works, &e. 
&c. &e. 

It is evident, that compared with a law couched in terms so vague and 
general, so obscure and indefinite, the description of crimes concerning siis- 
)iected persons was broad sunshine; that there was no Frenchman living 
n ho might not be brought within the danger of the decree, under one or 
other of those sweeping clauses ; tjiat a loose or careless expression, or the 
repetition of an inaccurate article of news, might be founded on as corrupt¬ 
ing the public conscience, or misleading the public opinion; in short, that 
the slightest indulgence in the most ordinary functions of speech might he 
hrt.ught under this comprehensive edict, and so cost the speaker his lire. 

The decree sounded like a death-knell in the ears of the convention. All 
s'ere made sensible that another decimation of the legislative body approach¬ 
ed ; and beheld with terror, that no provision was made in the proposed law for 
respecting the personal inviolability of the deputies, but that the obnoxious 
members of the convention, without costing Robespierre even the formalily 
of asking a decree from their complaisant brethren, might l)C tr.ansferred 
like any ordinary individuals, to the butchery of the revtdutionury tribunal, 
not only by the medium of either of the committees, but at the instance of 
the public prosecutor, or even of any of their own lirothrcn of the repre¬ 
sentative body, who'were acting under a commission. Runmps, one of the 
deputies, exclaimed, in accents of despair, that if this decree were resolved 
upon, the friends of liberty had no other course left than to blow their own 
brains out. 

The law passed for the night, in spite of all opposition ; hut the terrified 
deputies returned to the attack next day. The measure was again brought 
into debate, and the question of privileges was evasively providcci for. At 
a third sitting the theme was renewed ; and, after much violence, the fatal 
deeree was carried, without any of the clogs which had ofieiidial Robespierre, 
and he attained possession of the fatal weai»on, such as he had originally 
forged it. 

Prom this moment there was mortal though secret war betwi;;t_Rohca- 
pierre and the must distinguished members of the assembly, particularly 
those who had sate with him on the celebrated Mountain, and shared all the 
atrocities of Jacobinism. Collot d’Hcrbois, the. dcmolisher of L,yori.s, and re¬ 
generator of Vilie AiFranchie, threw his weight into the scale against his 
master; and several other members of both committees, which were Ro¬ 
bespierre's own organs, began secretly to think on means of screening them¬ 
selves from a power, which, like the huge Anaconda, enveloped in its coils, 
and then crushed and swallowed, whatever came in contact with it. The 
private progress of this schism cannot be traced ; but it is said that the dic¬ 
tator found himself in a minority in fhe eummittee of Public Siifety, when 
he demanded the head of Fouche, whom ho hiftl accused as a Dantonist in 
the convention and the Jacobin club. Jt is certain he had not attended 
the meeting of the committee for two or three weeks before his fall, leaving 
his interest there to be managed by Couthoii and Saint Just. 

Feeling himself thus placed in the lists against his ancient friends the 
Terrorists, the unfeeling tyrant endeavoured to acquire allies among the ^ 
mains of the Girondists, who had been spared in contempt more thm do- 
mency, and permitted to hide tliemselves among the neutral party who oc¬ 
cupied the plain, and who gave generally their votes on the prudential system 
of adhering to the stronger side. 

Finding little countenance from this timid and long-neglected part of the 
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legfialatira body, Robettpierre returned to his more steady supMrters in the 
Jacobin dub. Here he retained his supremacy, and was heard with enthu- 
fuastic applause; while he intimated to them the defection of certain mem- 
Iwrs of the legislature from the true ravolutionary course; compliuned of 
the inactivity and lukewarmness of the committees of public safety and 
]>iiblic security, and described himself as a persecuted patriot, almost the 
aolitar}’ supporter of the cause of his country, and exposed for that reason to 
tiie blows of a thousand assassins. 

'* All patriots,” exclaimed Couthon, ** are brothers and friends ! For my 
“ part, I invoke on myself the poniards destined against Robespierre." “So 
“ do we all!" exclaimed the meeting, unanimously. Thus encouraged, 
Robespierre urged a purification of the society, dirWting his accusations 
against Fouche and other members of the Mountain ; and he received the 
encouragement he desired. 

He next ascertained his strength among the judges of the revolutionary 
tribunal, and his willing agents among*the reformed commune of Paris, 
which after the fall of Ilebert and Chaumette, he hud taken care to occupy 
with his most devoted friends. But still he knew that, in the storm which 
was about to arise, these out-of-door demagogues were but a sort of tritons 
of the minnows, compared to Tallien, Fouche, Barras, CoUot d'Herbois, Bil- 
laud Vurennes, and other deputies of distinguished powers, accustomed to 
make their voices heard and obeyed amid all the roar of revolutionary tem¬ 
pest. He measured and re-measured his force with theirs: and for more than 
six weeks avoided the combat, yet without making any overtures for recon¬ 
ciliation, in which, indeed, neither party would protmbly have trusted tlie 
other. 

Meantime the dictator’s enemies had also their own ground on whicli 
they could engage advantageously in tliese skirmishes, which were to serve 
as preludes to the main and fatal conflict. Vadier, on the part of the com¬ 
mittee of public safety, laid before the convention, in a tone of bitter satiri¬ 
cal ridicule, the history of the mystical meetings and formation of a religious 
sect under Catharine Theot, whose pretensions have been already hinted at. 
No mention was indeed made of Robespierre, or of the countenance he was 
supposed to have given to these faniitical intriguers. But the fact of liis 
having done so was well known ; and the sliafts of Vadier were aimed with 
such malignant dexterity, that while they seemed only directed against the 
mystics of whom he spoke, they galled to tlie quick the High Pontiff, wno 
hM so lately conducted the new and singular system of worship whi^ his 
influence liad been employed to ingraft upon the genuine atheism natural to 
Jacobinism. 

Robespierre felt he could nut remain lung in this situation—that there 
were no means of securing himself where he stood—that he must climb 
higher, or fall,—and tliat every moment in which be supported insults and 
endur^ menaces without making his vengeance felt, brought with it a di¬ 
minution of his power. He seems to have hesitated between combat and 
flight. Among his papers, according to the report of Courtois who examined 
them, waa found an obscure intimation, that he had acquired a competent 
property, and entertained thoughts of retiring at the close of his horrible 
career, after tlie example of thp celebrated Sylla. It was a letter from some 
unknown confident, unsigned and undated, containing the following singular 
passage “ Yuu must employ all your dexterity to escape from the scene 
“ on which you are now once morp to appear, in order to leave it for ever. 
“ Your having attained the president’s chair will be but one atep to the guii- 
“ lotinu through a rabble who will roit upon you as you pass, as they did 
" upon BgalU^. Since you have couected a treasure sufficient to maintain 
*' you for a long time, as well as those for whom you have made provision, I 
•' will expect you wi^ anxiety, that we may eujoy a hearty laugh together 
“ at the expense of a nation as credulous as it is greedy of novelty. If, 
however, he had really formed such a plan, which would not have been in¬ 
consistent with his b.-ise spirit, the means of aceomplisliing it were probably 
never perlected. 
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At length hU fate urged him on to the encounter. Bobestiirrrc descended 
to the convention, where he hud of late but rarely ai^-tred, like the far 
nobler dictator of Rome; and in his case also, a band of t-enators was ready 
to poniarf the tyrant on the spot, had they not been afndd of the |M)pularity 
he was supposed to enjoy, and which they feared might render .them instant 
victims to the revenge of the Jacobins. The speech which Jb.bespierre ad- 
ilressM to the convention was as menacing as the first distant rustle of the 
burricane, and dark and lurid as the eclipse which announces its approach. 
Anxious murmurs had been heard among the populace who filled the tri¬ 
bunes, or crowded the entrances of the hull of the ctinvention, indicating 
that a second Slst of May (being the day on which the Jacobins proscribe 
tlie Girondists) was about to witnesast similar operation. 

The first theme of the gloomy orator was the display of his own virtues and 
his services as a patriot, distinguishing as enemies to their country all whoso 
opinions were contrary to his own. lie thi>n reviewed successivel.v the vari¬ 
ous departments of the government, and loaded them in turn with censure 
and contempt. He declaimed against the siipiiiencss of the committees of 
public safety and public security, as if the guillotine hud never been in 
exercise i and he accused the committee of Finance of having eountrr-rr- 
lalutionized the revenues of the Republic. Ho enlarged with no less bilter- 
lesH on withdrawing the artillery-men (always violent .lacobins) from I’aris, 
ind on the mode of management adopted in the coiuiuered countries of Itel- 
(ium. It seemed as if he wished to collect within the same lists all the func¬ 
tionaries of the state, and in the same breath to utter defiance to them all. 

The usual honorary motion was made to print the discourse ; hut then tlie 
storm of opposition broke forth, and many speakers vociferously demandcil, 
that before so far adopting the grave inculpations which it contained, the 
discourse should be referred to the two committees. Robespierre in his turn 
exclaimed, that this wiw subjecting his speech to the partial criticism and 
revision of the very parties whom he had accused. Exculpations and de¬ 
fences were heard on all sides against theciiarges which hud been thus sweep- 
■agly brought forward ; and there were many deputies who complained in no 
obscure terms of in^vidual tyranny, and of a i-olispirai^ on foot to outlaw 
and murder such part of the convention ;is might be disposed ti> offer re¬ 
sistance. Robespierre was but feebly supported, except hy Saint Just, Cou- 
thoii, and by hia own brother. After a stormy debate, in wliivli the conven¬ 
tion were alternately swayed by their fear and their hatred of Robespierre, 
the discourse was finally referred to the committees, instead of being )iriiited ; 
and the haughty and sullen dictator saw, in the open slight thus put on his 
measures and opinions, the sure mark of his aii])roacbing fall. 

He carried his complaints to the Jacobin club, to repose, as bo expresseil 
it, hia patriotic sorfows in their virtuous bosoms, where alone he hoped to 
find succour and sympathy. To this partial audience he renewed, in a tone 
"f yet greater audacity, the complaints with which ho had loaded evonr 
branch of the government, and the Representative body itself. H e remind¬ 
ed those around him of various heroic eeras, when their presence and their 
pikes had decided the votes of the trembling deputies. He reminded f^jem 
of their pristine actions €»f revolutionary vigour—asked theni if they had 
forgot the road to the convention, and con^uded by pathetically assuring 
them, that if they forsook him, “ he •stood resigned to his fate ; a^ *5?^ 

“ Aould behold with what courage he would drink the fatal hemlock. 1 ho 
artist, David, caught him by the liand asjie closed, exclaiming, in rapture at 
his elocution, “ 1 will drink it with thee." 

The distinguished painter has been reproached, as having, on the sunra- 
mient day declined the pledge which he seemed so eagerly to omhracfc But 
there were many of hia originai opinion, at the time ha expressed it so 
und had Robespierre poseesaed either military talents, or even d^ded 
courage, there was nothing to have prevented him from placing ^himself jhat 
yery ni^t at the head of a desperate insurrection of the Jacobins and their 
followers. _ ,. .11 

Fayan, the successor of Hebert, actually proposed that the Jacobins should 
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iDstuntiy inarch against the two committees, which Robespierre ciiarf^cd witf 
beinp the focus of the anti-revolutionary machinations, surprise their hand, 
fuj of guards, and stifle the evil with which the state was menaced, even in 
the very cradle. This plan was deempd too hazardous to be adopted, al- 
though it was one of those sudden and master-strokes of policy which Wa- 
chiarcl trould have recommended. The Are of the Jacobins spent itself in 
tumult and threatening, and in expelling from the bosom of their society 
Collot d’Hcrbois, 'I'aHicn, and about thirty other deputies of the Mountain 
party, whom they considered as specially leagued to effect the downfal] of 
Robespierre, and whom they drove from their society with execrations, and 
even blows. 

Collot d'Herbois, thus outraged, went straight from the meeting of the 
Jacobins to the place where the committee of public safety was still sitting, 
in consultation on the report which they had to make to tbc convention the 
next day upon the speech of Robespierre. Saint Just, one of their number, 
though warmlv attached to the dictatcft*, had been intrusted by the com. 
niittee with tne delicate task of drawing up that report. It was a step 
towards reconciliation ; but the entrance of Collot d’Herbois, frantic with the 
insults he had received, broke off all hope of accommodation betwixt the 
friends of Haiiton and those of Robespierre. D'Herbois exhausted himself 
in threats against Saint Just, Coutlion, and their master, Robespierre, and 
they parted on terms of mortal and avowed enmity. Every exertion was 
now used by the associated conspirators against the power of Robespierre, 
to collect, and cximbine against him the whole forces of the convention, to 
alarm the deputies of the Plain with fears fur themselves, and to awaken the 
rage of the Mountaineers, against whose throat the dictator now waved the 
sword, which their short-sighted policy had placed in his h.-inds. Lists of 
proscribed deputies were handed around, said to have been copied from the 
tablets of the dictator: genuine or false, they obtained universal credit and 
currency ; and those whose names stood on the fatal scrolls, engaged them¬ 
selves for protection in the league against their enemy. 'I'he opinion that 
his fall could not be delayed now became general. 

'i'his sentiment was so commonly entertained in Paris on the 9th I'hermi- 
dor, or iiJth of July, that a herd of about eighty victims, who were in the 
act of being dragged to the guillotine, were nearly saved by means of it. 
The people, in a generous burst of compassion, began to gather in crowds, 
and interrupted the melancholy procession, as if the power which pi-esided 
over these hideous exhibitions had already been deprived of energy. But 
the hour was not (xime. The vile Henriot, comm^dant of the natitmal 
guards, came up with fresh forces, and on the day dertined to bo the last of 
his own life, jiroved the means of carrying to execution this crowd of un¬ 
happy and doubtless innocent persons. * 

On this eventful day Robespierre arrived in the convention, and beheld 
the Mountain in close array and completely manned, while, as in the case of 
Catiline, the bench on which he himself was accustomed to sit, seemed pur¬ 
posely deserted. Saint Just, Coiithon, Le Bas (his brother-in-law), and the 
younger l^bespiene, were the only deputies of name who stood prepared U> 
support him. But could he make an effectual struggle, he might depend 
upon the aid of the servile Rjtrrere, a sort of Belial in the convention, the 
meanest, yet not the least able, amongst those fallen spirits, who, with great 
adroitness and ingenuity, oa well as wit and eloquence, caught opportunities 
as they arose, and was eminently dexterous in being always strong upon the 
strou^st, and siffe upon the sa'fest side. There was a tolerably numerous 

} >arty ready, in times so dangerous, to attach themselves to Barrere, as a 
eader who profess^ to guide them to safety if not to honour; and it was 
the existence of this vacillating and uncertain body, whose ultimate motions 
could never be calculated upon, which rendered it impossible to presage with 
assurance the event of any debate in the convention during this dangerous 
period. 

Saint Just arose, in the name of the coniniittee of public safety, to make 
after his own manner, not theirs, a report on the discourse of Robespierre 
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the previous evening'. lie begun an harangue in the tone of his pa¬ 
tron dedaring that, were the tribune which he occupied the Tarpeian rof.k 
Itself he would not the less, placed as he stood there, discharge the duties of 

patriot.—“ I am about," he said, “ ^ lift the veil."—" 1 tear it asunder,” 
said Tdlien, interrupting him. “ The public interest is sacrificed by indi- 
• ■ tiduals, who come hither to speak exdusively in their own name, and con- 
“ duct themselves as superior to the whole convention." He forced Saint 
.lust from the tribune, and a violent debate ensued. 

Killaud Varennes called the attention of the assembly to the sitting of the 
.lacobin club on the preceding evening. He declared the mUitary force of 
l*.iris was placed under the command of Henriot, a traitor and a parricide, 
»ho was ready to march the soldiers whom he commanded against the conven¬ 
tion. He denounced Robespierre himself as a second Catinne, artful as well 
as ambitious, whose system it had been to nur.se jealousies and inflame dissen¬ 
sions in the convention, so as to disunite parties, and even individuals, from 
eaeh other, attack them in detail, and thus destroy those antagonists sepa¬ 
rately, upon whose combined and united strength lie dared not liave looked. 

The convention echoed with applause every violent expression of the 
orator, and when Robespierre sprung to the tribune, his voice was drowned 
liy a general shout of " Hown with the tyrant!” Tallien moved the dennn- 
riation of Robespierre, with the arrest of Henriot, his etaff-ofiSocn!, and of 
others connected with the meditated violence on the convention. He had 
undertaken to lead the attack upon the tyrant, he said, and to poniard him in 
the convention itself, if the members did not show courage enough to enforce 
the law against him. With these words he brandished an unsheathed poniard, 
.xs if about to make his purpose good. Rohes]iierre still struggled hard to 
ohtain audience, hut the tribune was adjudged to Barrere; and the jiart 
tiikcii against the fiallen dictator by that versatile and self-interested states- 
niaii, was the most absolute sign that his overthrow w as irrecoverable. 'I’or- 
rciits of invective were now uttered from every quarter of the hull, Hgain.>.t 
him whose single word was wont to hush it into silence. 

'I'lie scene was dreadful ; yet not w'ithout its use to those wlio may be dis¬ 
posed to look at it as an extraordinary crisis, in which human passions were 
hrouglit so singularly into collision. While the vaults of tlie hall echoed 
witli exclamations from those who had hitherto lieen the accomplices, the 
tlatterers, the followers, at least the timid and overawed asscutators to the 
detliroiied demagogue—he himself, breathless, foaming, exhausted, like tlic 
liunter of classical antiquity when on the jioint of being overpowered and 
lorn to pieces by his own hounds, tried in v.xin to raise" tliuse ‘a-reech-owl 
notes, by wliich the convention had formerly been terrified and put to silence. 
He appealed for a hearing from the president of the assemidy, to the various 
|>artic8 of which it was composed. Rejected Ity the Mountaineers, his former 
associates, who now headed the clamour against liim, he applied i« the fti- 
rnndists, few and feeble as they were, and to the more nuincrous^biit ^ually 
helpless deputies of tlie I’lain, with whom they sheltered. 1 he former 
shook him from them with disgust, the Inst with horror. It was in vain he 
reminded individuals that he had spared their lives, while at his mercy. 
This might have been applied to every member in the house ; to every man 
in France ; for who was it during two years that had lived on other terms 
than under Robespierre's permission ? ^nd de^Jp^)' must he internally have 
regretted the clemency, as he might term it, winch liad left so many with 
uugashed Croats to bay at him. But his ngitatea and repeated appeali^ere 
repulsed by some with indignation, by othels with sullen, or embarrassed unit 
timid silence. , , , „ 

A British historian must say, that even Robespierre ought to have neen 
heard in his defence : and that such calmness would have done honour to uie 
convention, and dignified their final sentence of condemnation. As it was, 
they no doubt treated the guilty individual according to his deserts ; lait 
ilicy fell short of that regumrity and manly staidness of conduct «liieji 
•I'le to themselves and to the law, and whicli would have given to tlie punis.i- 
nunt of Hie demagogue tlie effect and weight of a soleiiin and deliberate sc.i- 
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tence, in place of its seeming the result of the hasty and precipitate seizure 
of a temporary advantage. 

Haste was, however, necessary, and must have appeared more so at such 
n crisis than perhaps it really was. Ij^uch must be pardoned to the terrors 
of the moment, the horrid character of the culprit, and the necessity of hur. 
rying to a decisive conclusion. We have been told that bis last audible 
words, contending against the exclamations of hundreds, and the bell which 
the president was ringing incessantly, and uttered in the highest tones which 
despair could give to a voice naturally shriU and discordant, dw elt long on 
the memory, and haunted the dreams of many who heard him :—“ President 
“of assassins," he screamed, “for the last time 1 demand privilege of 
“ speech —After this exertion his breath became short and faint; and 
while he still uttered broken murmurs and hoarse ejaculations,_the metubers 
of the Mountain called out, that the blood of Danton choked his voice. 

The tumult was closed by a decree of arrest against Robespierre, his 
brother, Couthon, and Saint Just ; L^Bas was included on his own motiim, 
and indeed could scarce have escaped the fate of his brother-in-law, thoupli 
his conduct then and subsequently, showed more energy than that of the 
others. Couthon, hugging in his bosom the spaniel upon which he was wont 
to exhaust the overilowing of his affected sensibility, ap]>ealed to his derre- 
pitude, and asked, whether, maimed of proportion and activity as he was, ht 
could be suspected of nourishing plans of violence or ambition.—“ Wrctcii," 
said Legendre, ‘'thou hast the strength of Hercules for the perpetration of 
“ crime." Pumas, president of the revolutionary ti-ibunal, with Henriiit, 
commandant of the national guards, and other satellites of Robespierre, were 
included in the doom of arrest. 

The officers of the legislative body were ordered to lay hands on Robes¬ 
pierre : but such was the terror of his name, that they hesitated for some 
time to obey, and the reluctance of their own immediate satellites affoi-ded 
the convention an indifferent omen of the respect which was likely to be 
paid without doors to their decree against this powerful demagogue. Siib- 
Bri|iieiit events seemed for a while to confirm the apprehensions thus excited. 

The convention had declared their sitting permanent, and had taken all 
precautions for appealing fur protection to the large mass of citizens, who, 
wearied out by the reign of terror, were desirous to close it at all hazards. 
They quickly had deputations from several of the neighbouring sections, de¬ 
claring their adherence to tlie national representatives, in whose defence 
they were arming, and many (undoubtedly prepared beforehand) were march¬ 
ing ill all baste to the protection of the convention. But they heard also 
the less pleasing tidings, that Henriot, having effected the dispersion of those 
citizens who hM obstructed, as elsewhere mentioned, the execution of the 
eighty condemned jiersons, and consummated tliat final act of murder, was 
approaching the Tuileries, where they had held their sitting, with a numerous 
staff, and such of the Jacobinical forces as could hastily be collected. 

Happily for the convention, this commandant of the national guards, on 
whose presence of mind and courage the fate of France perhaps &r the mo¬ 
ment depended, was as stupid and cowardly as he was brutally ferocious. 
He suffered himself, without resistance, to be arrested by a few gens d’armes, 
the immediate guai^ of the convention, headed by tw-o of its members, who 
behaved in the emergency wfth equal prudence aud imirit. 

But fortune, or the depon whom he had served, afforded Robespierre 
another chance for safety, perhaps even for empire; for moments which 
man of self-possession might have employed for escape, one of desperate 
courage mignt have used for victory, which, considering the divided and ex¬ 
tremely unsettled state of the capital, was likely to be gained by the boldest 
competitor. 

The arrested deputies bad been carried from one prison to another, all the 
jailors refusing to receive under their official charge Robe^ierre, and those 
who had aided him in supplying their dark habitations with sucli a tide of 
butxicasive inhabitants. At length the prisoners were secured in the office of 
the committee of public s.-ifety. But by this lime all was in alarm amongst 
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the commune of Paris, where Fleuriot the mafor, and Payan, the successor 
of Hebert, convoked the civic body, dispatched municip^ officers to raise 
the city and the Fauxbourgs in their name, and caused the tocsin to be rung. 
I’avan speedily assembled a force suffieient to liberate Henriot, Robespierre, 
anti the other arrested deputies, and to carry them to the Hotel de Ville, 
a here about two thousand men were congregated, consisting chiefly of artil- 
iervmen, and of insurgents from the suburbs of Saint Antoine, who already 
expressed their resolution of marching against the convention. But the 
seliish and cowardly character of Robespierre was unfit for such a crisis. He 
appeared altogether unfounded and overwhelmed with what had passed and 
was passing around him ; and not one of all the victims of the reign of terror 
felt its disabling influence so completely as he, the despot who had so long 
directed its sway. He had not, even though the means must have been in 
ids power, the presence of mind to disjierse money in considerable sums, 
which of itself would not have failed,to insure the support of the revola- 
tiuiiary rabble. 

Meantime the convention continued to maintain the bold and command¬ 
ing front which they had so suddenly and critically assumed. U|>nn learning 
tlie escape of the arrested deputies, and hearing of the insurrection at the 
Hotel do Ville, they instently passed n decree outlawing Robespierre and bis 
associates, inflicting a similar doom upon the mayor of Paris, the procureur 
and other members of the commune, and charging twelve of their memliers, 
the lioldest who could be selected, to proceed with the armed force t«i the 
execution of the sentence. The drums of the national guards now heat to 
arms in all the sections under authority of the cmnveiitiun, whiie the tochiii 
continued to summon assistance witli its iron voice to Roliespierre and tlie 
CHIC magistrates. Every thing appeared to threaten a vioieiit catastrophe, 
until it was seen clearly that the public voice, and especially amongst the 
■■.itional guards, wm declaring itself generally against the Terrorists. 

'1 he Hotel de Ville was surrounded by about fifteen hundred men, and 
cannon turned upon the doors. The force of the nssailauts was weakest in 
jioiiit of number, but their leaders were men of sjiirit, and night concealed 
their inferiority of force. 

1 he deputies commissioned for the purpose read the decree of the assem- 
Idy to those whom they found assembled in front of the city-hall, and they 
shrunk from the attempt of defending it, some joining the assailants, others 
laving down their arms and dispersing. Meantime the deserted group of 
I errorists within conducted themselves like scorfiions, which, when sur- 
nmnded by a circle of fire, are said to turn their stings on eiudi other, and 
on themselves. Mutual and ferocious upbraiding took phu'C among these 
niiserable men. “ Wretch, were these the means you promised to furnisli 
said Paj’an to Henriot. whom he found intoxicated and incapalile of resolu¬ 
tion or exertion ; and seizing on him as he spoke, he precipitated tlie revo- 
hitiunary general from a window. Henriot survived the tail only to drag 
himself into a drain, in which be was afterwards discovered and brought out 
to execution. The younger Robespierre threw himself from the window, 
out had not the good fortune to perish on the spot. It seemed as if even tlie 
tneiancholy fate of suicide, the last refuge of guilt and despair, was denied 
to men who had so lung refused every sMcies oSmercy to their fellow-crea¬ 
tures. Le Bas alone had calmness enough to dispatdi himself with a pistol- 
Somt Just, after imploring his comrades <b kill him, attempted bis 
own ufe with an irresolute hand, and failedi Couthon lay beneath the table 
orandisiung a knife, with which ho repeatedly wounded his bosom, without 
oariiig to add force enough to reach his heart. Their chief, Robespierre, in 
an unsuccessful attempt to shoot himself, had only inflicted a horrible frac¬ 
ture on his under-jaw. 

In this situation they were found like wolves in their lair, foul with blood, 
tnutiiated, despairing, and yet not able to die. Robespierre lay on a table 
*11 an ante-room, his head supported by a deal-box, and liis hideous coun- 
ttoance half hidden by a bloody and dirty cloth bound round the shattered 
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The captives were carried in triumph to the convention, who, without ad. 
mittiiig them to the bar, ordered them, as outlaws, for instant execution. 
the fa^ cars passed to the guillotine, those who filled them, but especiiiiu' 
Robespierre were overwhelmed withsexecrations from the friends and rela'. 
tives of victims whom he had sent on the same melancholy road. The na¬ 
ture of his previous wound, from which the cloth had never been reino\e(i 
till the executioner tore it off, added to the torture of the sufferer. The 
shattered jaw dropped, and the wretch yelled idoud, to the horror of the 
spectators. A ms^ue taken from that dreadful head was long exhibited m 
different nations of Europe, and apjialled the spectator by its ugliness, and 
the mixture of fiendish expression with that of bodily agony. 

Thus fell Maximilian Robespierre, after having been the first person In the 
French republic fur nearly two years, during which time he governed it upnn 
the principles of Nero or Caligula. His elevation to the situation which he 
held involved more contradictions than perhaps attach to any similar event 
in history. A low-born, and low-mindeu tyrant was permitted to rule will, 
the rod of the most frightful despotism, a people whose anxiety for likerlt | 
had shortly before rendered them unable to endure the rule of a humane and 
lawful sovereign. A dastardly coward arose to the command of one of thp 
bravest nations in the world ; and it was under the auspices of a man wlm 
dared scarce fire a pistol, that the greatest generals in France began thrir 
careers of conquest. He had neither eloquence nor imagination ; but snli- 
stituted in their stead a miserable, affected, bombastic style, which, imti! 
other circumstances gave him consequence, drew on him general ridicule 
Yet, against so poor an orator, all the eloquence of the philosophical Giron¬ 
dists, all the terrible powers of his associate Hanton, employed in a populai 
assembly, could not enable them to make an effectual resistance. Jt may 
seem tnfling to mention, that in a nation where a good deal of prepossession 
is excited by amiable manners and beauty of external appearance, the person 
who ascended to the highest power was not only ill-looking, but singularh 
mean in person, awkward and constrained in his address, ignorant liuw to 
set about pleasing even when he most desired to give pleasure, and as tire¬ 
some nearly as he was odious and heartless. 

'J'o compensate all these deficiencies, Robespierre had but an insatialile 
ambition, founded on a vanity which made him think himself capable of 
filling the highest situation ; and therefore gave him daring, when to dare 
frequently to achieve. He mixed a false and overstrained, but rather fluent 
species of bombastic composition, with the grossest flattery to the lowest 
classes of the people; in consideration of which, they could not but receive 
as genuine the praises which he always bestowed on himself. His prudent 
resolution to be satisfied with possessing the essence of power, without seem¬ 
ing to desire its rank and trapping, formed another art of cajoling the mul- 
titilde. His watchful envy, his lung-protracted but sure revenge, his craft, 
which to vul^tr minds supplies the place of wisdom, were his only means of 
competing with his distinguished antagonists. And it seems to have been 
n meritea punishment of the extravagances and abuses of the French revo¬ 
lution, that it engaged the country in a state of anarchy which permitted a 
wretch such os we have described, to be for a long period master of her des¬ 
tiny. Blood was his elemepf, like that of the other Terrorists, and he never 
fastened wdth so much pleasure on it new victim, as when he was at the same 
time an ancient associate.* lii an epitaph, of which the following couplet 
may serve as a translation, his litjfi whs represented as incompatible with the 
existence of the human race:— 

" Hero lies Robespierre—let no tear be sited: 

Reader, if he h.td lived, thou hadst been dead." 
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LETTER XXVI. 

« 

Affutrshf Republican f'ranee.—Pfapoleon Huonaparte, hit birth and rarli/ 
'habtlt—appointed Lieutenant of Artillery—promoted to the rank of Cap- 
tain—Sieye qf Toulon—Buonaparte compels the allied troops to evacuate it 
—it apjmtnted chief of battalion in the army of Italy—supertetled in com- 
manil-^oet to Paris in Ma^ 1795 solicit employment, but is untuecetsful 
—at length succeeds Menou in the command of the troops of the Convention 
and is made second in command of the xnUrior—afterwards General in ebn f 
—marries Madame Beauharnoit—-joins the army of Italy, A, l>. 0. 

We are now, my son, arrived at tliat eventful cporli in tlie history of Mu<lrrn 
Kiirupe, when an individual appeiA-ed upon its tlieiitre, »hi> naii furiiied hy 
naliire and destined by providence to act a most ciiiispiciious part, and by ail 
unexampled career of successful warfare to draw u|ion himself the adniira- 
tiim of the universe : this individual was Napoleon lluoiiaparte, of whose 
orii^in and early history you will of course be desirous to obtain some little 
infiprmation. 

This extraordinary man was a n.ative of the island of Corsio.i, and arrord- 
111 ^ to the best accounts, burn on the. 15th of Au);ust, 17till, at his father's 
home in Ajaccio. His family was noble, thuufsh not of niuch distinction, iiiid 
.it that time rather reduced in their circiim.-taiiccs. He \i as the second of 
thirteen children, eifslit of whom survived their father, n.imely, .foseph the 
eldest, sometime kin^ of Spain—Napideon himself - Lucien ivho U'as scarcely 
inferior to his brother in ambition and talent—Louis, u ho renounced a cron n 
rather than consent to the oppression of hi, sohjei’fs—Jenoiie, who was said 
to ho addicted to habits of dissipation—and three sisters, viz. .Maria Anne, 
afterwards grand duehess of Tuscany—P.iuliiie, princess of Uorghcsc —and 
<'arlotta, or Caroline, wife of Aliirat, and queen of .Vaples. 

The young Naiioleoii had, of course, the simple and liardy folui'iition pro¬ 
per to the natives of the niuuntaiiiuiis island of his birth, and in his infancy 
was not remarkable for more than that anim ition of temper, and iiiipatience 
of inactivity', byr v/liicli chihlren of ipiick parts and lively sensibility are 
usually distinguished. On ipiitting school, he siicceeiled in obtaining an ap¬ 
pointment to the royal military academy at Itrieinie, an iiistitiitioii ni.-iin- 
tained at the royal expense, having fur its immediate object to train iqi 
youthb for the engineer and artillery service. Nothing could he more suit¬ 
able to the nature of young Itiioiiiqiarte's genius, than the line of study 
which was thus fortunately opened before him. llis ariloiir tor the ahstriict 
sciences amounted to a passion, and was cunihined with a singular aptituile 
for applying them to the purposes of war, while his attention to iiursiiits mi 
interesting and exhaustless in themselvc.s, was stimulated hy his natural am¬ 
bition ana desire of distinction. 

It is said that an early disposition to the popular side distinguished Itiioiia- 
parte even when at Brienne. Pichegrii, afterwards so celebrated, who lu-ied 
as his monitor in the military school, bore yjitness to his early princinles, 
and to the peculiar energy and tenacity of his temper. He was long after¬ 
wards consulted whether means might not be foisnd to engage the commander 
of the Italian armies in the royal interest “ It will lie but lost time to at- 
“ tempt it," said Pichegru. “ I knew him in his youth—his character is in- 
" flexible—he has taken his side, and he will not change it.” 

In 1783, Napoleon Buonaparte, then only fourteen years of age, w-as se¬ 
lected the inspector of tbe twelve military schools, with a view to his being 
sent to have hia education completed in the general school of Paris. It was 
a compliment paid to the precocity of his extraordinary matlieni.itical talent, 
and the steadiness of his application. White at Paris he attracted the sainv. 
notice as at Brienne, and among other society frequented that ol the cele- 
VoL. III. 8 X 
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brated Abbe Raynal, to ivliose literary parties be iras also admitted. His 
appetite for study in every department of science and literature was thus 
l^eatiy enlarged ; and notwithstanding the quantity which he daily read^ his 
memory was sufficiently retentive to retain, and his judgment mature 
enough to arrange and digest thi> know^dge which he then acquired; so 
that he bad it at his command during all the rest of his bu^ lif^. Plu¬ 
tarch was his favourite author; ii|Hin the study of whom he had so modelled 
his (minions and haliits of tlioiight, that general Paoli, the famous Corsican 
chief, afterwards pronounced him a young man of an antique (»st, and re- 
“ sembiing one of the classical heroes.'' 

I n his seventeenth year Napoleon Buonaparte received his first commission 
as second lieutenant in a regiment of artillery, and was almost immediately 
afterwards )>romoted to the rank of first lieutenant in the corps quartered 
at Valence. He mingled with society when he joined his regiment, mure 
than he had been accustomed to do; mixed in public amusements, and ex¬ 
hibited the powers of pleasing which he possessed in an uncommon degree, 
when he chose to exert them. His handstirae and intellip'ent features, with 
his active and neat, tliough slight figure, gave him additional advantages. 
His manners (Kiuld scarcely be called elegant, but he made up in vivacity 
and variety of expression, and frequently in great spirit and energy, what 
was deficient in grace and polish. 

Napoleon has himself recorded that he was a warm patriot during the 
whole sitting of the national assembly ; but that on the appointment of the 
legislative assembly, he bciatme shaken in his opinions. If so, his original 
sentiments regained their funa*; for we shortly afterwards find him en¬ 
tertaining such us went to the extreme heights ui the revolution. 

Early in the year 1792, Buonaparte became a captain in the artillery by 
seniority ; and in the same year, being at Paris, he witnessed the two insur¬ 
rections of the 20th of June, and 10th of August, and was accustomed to 
speak of the insurgents as the most despicable banditti imaginable, and to 
express with what ease a determined officer (xiuld hare cheedeed these appa¬ 
rently fuimidalde, but dastardly suid unwieldy masses. 

'J'he siege of Toulon was the first incident of importance, which enabled 
Buonaparte to distinguish himself in the eyes of the French govornraent, and 
of the world at huge. A general diffidence, and dread of the proceedings of 
the Jacobins, joined to the intrigues of the Girondists, had, after the fidl of 
the latter ]mrty, induced several of the principal towns in France to take 
arms iqraiiist the coiiveiitiun, or rather against the Jacobin party, who had 
nttained the complete mastery in that body, and Toulon taking a mure de¬ 
luded step than either Marseilles or Lyons, had diuriared for the king and the 
constitution of 1791, and invited the support of the English and Sjianish 
squadrons, who were cruizing upon the coast. A disembarkation was made, 
and a miscellaneous force, hastily (Xillected, of Spaniards, Sardinians, Neapo¬ 
litans, and English, was thrown into the place. 

'i'his was one of the critiiail periods when vigorous measures, on the part 
of the alliiw, might have produced marked effects on the result of the war. 
Toulon is the imienal of France, and contained at that time immense naval 
stores, besides a fleet of seventeen sail of the line ready for sea, and thirteen 
or fourteen more, which stood in need of refitting, 'fhe possession of it was 
of the last importance, and wUh a sufficiently large garrison, or rather an 
army, strung enough to cover the more ex]K>sed (mints without the town, the 
En^sh might have maintakied their footing at Toulon, as they did at a 
latter jieriod, both at Lisbon and Cqdiz. 'I'he sea would, by maintaining the 
defensive lines necessary to protect the roadstead, have been entirely at the 
command of the besieged ; and they could have been supplied with provi¬ 
sions in any quantity from Sicily, or the Barbary States, while the besiegers 
would have experienced great difficulty, such was the dearth in Provence at 
the time, in supiiartiiig their ow’n army: but to have played this hold game, 
the presence of an army, instead of a few battalions, would have been requi¬ 
site, and a general of consummate ability must have held the chief command. 
This was the more esiieciaily necessary, as Toulon, from the nature of the 
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place, must have been defended by a war uf posts, requiring peculiar alert¬ 
ness, sagacity, and vigilance. 

On the other hand, there were circumstances very favourable fur the de¬ 
fence, had it been conducted with talent and vigour. In order to invest 
Toulon on the right and left stdisat once, it was necessary there should lie 
two distinct blockading armies; and these could scarce communicate with 
each other, as a steep ridge of mountains. c.-illed Rharon, must inter^mse be¬ 
twixt them. This gave opportunity to the besieged to combine their force, 
and choose the object of attack when they sallied ; while, on the other hand, 
the two bodies of besiegers could not easily cuiiiiert their operations, either 
for attack or defence. 

Lord Mulgrave, who commanded personally in the jdace, notwithstanding 
the motley character of the garrison, and other disroiiniging cirruinstunreK, 
began the defence with spirit. Sir (ieorge Keith Elphinstone also defenteil 
the republicans at the iiiountain.>pass, called Ollioiilles. The English for 
some tme retained possession of t^is iniiHirtant gorge, but were linally driven 
out from it. Cartaiix, a republican general, now advanceil on the west of 
Toulon, at the head of a very consideralile army, while general l.aiioype 
blockaded the dU’ on the oust, with a part of tin* army of Italy. It wos 
the object of the French to approach Toulon on both sides of the iiioiiiitain- 
ous ridge, called I’haron ; but on the east the tov.ii was covered by the strong 
and regular fort of La Molgue, and on the Host siile of the road bj- a less 
formidable work, called. MaTbosquet. To support Malbosqiiet, anil to pro¬ 
tect the entrance to the roadstead and the harbour, the English eiigiiieris 
fortified with great skill an eminence, called Hauteur de IJrassc. 'J'h«‘ height 
bent into a sort of bay, the two promontories of which were seeiiri-d by re¬ 
doubts, named L’Eguillette and Balagniere, which comniunicateil wilhiitul 
supported the new fortification, wbicb tlie English bad ternicd fort Mulgrave 
several sallies and skirmishes took place, in most of which tiie republicans 
were worsted. Lieutenant general ff llara ariived from Gibraltar with re- 
infurceiiieiits, and assunied the cliief coiiimaiid. 

Little could l e saiti for the union of the comniaiideis within Toulon ; yet 
their enterprises were so far successful, Ui.il th.' I'rench began to be iiliirnied 
at the blow jirogrcss of the siege, 'i'lo* dc.iilh of provisions wais ilaily in¬ 
creasing. the liiscoiiteiit of tlie peojile of Provence was augmented J tb* f 
tholies were numerous in the neigliboiiriiig districts of Viv.irais and Lower 
Languedoc ; and Rarras and Freroii wriite from Marsr»illcs to tlie ciinvcn- 
tioii. suggesting that the siege of *J'oiilon sliiuilil lie raised, anil the liesieging 
army wIthdr,Twu beyond tlie Durance. Hut while weaker nniids were ile- 
spairing, talents of the first order were preparing to achieve tlic concjiiest of 
Toulon. , , , , 1 . 

Buonaparte’s professioiiul qualifications were better vouched tlian the 
soundness of liis political principles, tliough tlicse were siifncicntly ileciileu. 
'I’lie notes which tlie inspectors of the Military Scliool alw.iys preserve latii- 
ceriiing their scliulars, described his genius as lieing of tlie first order, am 
to these he owed liis promotion to the rank of a In iguilier-geiieral ol artillery, 
vv ith the command of the artillery during tlie siege of J onion. 

M'hen be had arrived at the scene of action, and liad visited tlie piists o 
the besieging army, he found so many marks of iiii'apacity, tliat he coulil not 
conceal his astonishment. Balteriqs had been erected lor destroy iiig le 
JCiiglish shipping, but they were tliiee giin-sliots distance from the point 
which they were designed to command; retlwiot liulls wen* preparing, »u 
they were not heated ui f'lrnuces besidd the guns, but in the coiintry-liouses 
in the ncigliliuuiliuod at tlie most ridiculous distance, as if ‘bev fiiul Iwen 
articles of easy and ordinary traiisportnlivin. Buonaparte with dilhculty o •- 
taiiied general Cartaux’s iierinissiuii to make a shot or two by way ol exi>e- 
riineiit; and when they fell more than half-way short of the niarh, t e g * 
iicral had no excuse but to rail agiiinst the aristocrats, who had. • < < 


s|iuiied the 
The young 
spirit, made ' 


quality of the iiowdcr with which he was suppii**d. 
iig officer of artillery, witii priideiic**, and at tin* s.iiiu* I 
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witnessed the experiment^ and explained the necessity of proceeding more 
systematically, if any successful result was expected. 

* At a council of war, where Gasparin presided, the instructions of the com¬ 
mittee of public safety were read, directing that the siege of Toulon should 
be commenced according to the usual farms, by investing the body of the 
place, in other words, the city itself. The orders of the committee of public 
safety were no safe subject of discussion or criticism for those who were to 
act under them ; yet Buonaparte ventured to recommend their being de¬ 
parted from on this important occasion. His comprehensive genius had at 
once discovered a less direct, yet more certain manner, of obtaining the sur¬ 
render of the idace. He advised, that, neglecting the body of the town, the 
attention of the besiegers should be turned to attain possession of the pro¬ 
montory culled Hauteur de Grasse, by driving the besie^rs from the strong 
work of Fort Mul^ave, and the two redoubts of L’.^uilette and B^Uig- 
niere, by means oi which the English had established the line of defence 
necessary to protect the fleet and harbour.. The fortress of Malbosquet, on 
the same point, he also recommended as a principal object of attaw. He 
ar^ed, that if the besiegers succeeded in possessing themselves of these for- 
tiheations, they must obtain a complete command of the roads where the 
English fleet lay, and oblige them to put to sea. They would, in the same 
manner, effectually command the entrance of the bay, and prevent supplies 
or provisions from being thrown into the city. If the garrison were thus in 
danger of being totaily cut off from sujijdies by their vessels being driven 
from their ancYiorage, it was natural to suppose that the English troops 
would rather evacuate Toulon, than remain within the place, blockaded on 
all sides, until they might be compelled to surrender by famine. 

The plan was adopted by the council of war after much hesitation, and the 

J 'oung oflicer by whom it was projected received full powers to carry it on. 

le rallied round him a number of excellent artillery officers and soldiers ; 
assembled against Toulon more than two hundred pieces of cannon, well 
served ; and stationed them so advantiigeously, that he annoyed considerably 
the English vessels in the roiuls, even before he had constructed those bat¬ 
teries on which he depended for reducing fort Mulgrave and Malbosquet, by 
which they were in a great measure protected. 

^ In the mean n hile, general Doppet, formerly a physician, had superseded 
('artaux, whose incapacity could no longer be concealed by his rhodomon- 
tadiiig language; and, wonderful to tell, it had nearly been the fate of the 
ex-doctor to take Toulon, at a time when such an event seemed least within 
his calculation. A tumultuary attack of some of the young French Car¬ 
magnoles on a body of Spanish troops which garrisoned Fort Mulgrave, had 
very nearly keen successful. Buonaparte gallojied to the ep<>t, hurrying his 
reluctant commander along with him, and succours were ordered to lulvance 
to support the attack, when an aid-de-camp was shot by Doppet’s side ; on 
which the medical general, cotisidering this as a bad symptom, pronounced 
the ciuKS des]ierate, and, to Buonaparte's great indignation, ordered a retreat 
to be commenced. Doppet being found as incapabie as Cartaux was, in his 
turn, superseded by Dugommief, a veteran who had served for fifty years, 
was covered with scars, and ns fearless as the weapon he wore. 

From this time the commandant of artillery, having the complete concur¬ 
rence of his general, had no doubt of success. To insure it, however, he 
used the utmost vigilance and exertion, Und exposed his person to every rii 
One of the dangers that Ine incurred was of a singular character. An 
artilleryman being shot at the guiuwhich he was serving, while Napoleon 
was visiting a battery, he took up the de.-id man’s rammer, and, to give en¬ 
couragement to the soldiers, charged the gun repeatedly with his own hund.s. 

In coni^uence of using this implement he caught an infectious cutaneous 
complaint, which, Wing injudiciously treated and thrown inward, was of 
great prejudiue to his health, until after his Italian campaigns, when he was 
completely cured by Dr. Corvissart ; after which, for the first time, ho showed 
that tendency to tiHbonpoinl, which marked the latter part of his life. 

Upon another occ.ision, while Napoleon «as overlooking the construction 
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of a battery, which the enemy enrleavoiired to interrupt by their fire, be 
called for Rome person who could write, that he might dictate an order. A 
young soldier stepped out of the ranks, and resting the paper on the breast¬ 
work, began to write accordingly _ A shot from the enemy's battery covered 
the letter with earth the instant il«M'as finished. “ Thank you—we shall 
** have no occasion for sand this bout,” said the military secretary. The 
gaiety and courage of the remark drew Buonaparte’s attention on the young 
man, who was the celebrated general Junot, afterwards created duke d’Abraii- 
tes. During this siege also he discovered the talents of Diiruc, afterwanls one 
of his most faithful adherents. In these and many other iiistanres, Buuiiu- 
]iarte showed his extensive knowledge of mankind, by the deep sag.icity 
which enabled him to discover and attach to him those, wluise talents u-ere 
most distinguished and most capable of rendering him service. 

Notwithstanding the influence which the commandant of artillery had 
acquired, he found himself ociMsionally thwarted by the members of the 
convention, sent upon mission to the siege of 'roulon, who latterly uoro 
Freron, Kicors, Salicetti, and the j^uiiger Kohespierre. These representa¬ 
tives of the people, knowing that their commission gave them supreme pos'er 
<iver generals and armies, never seem to have paused to eoiisider whether 
nature or education had qualified them to exercise it with advantage to the 
public and credit to themselves. 

I'hey criticised Buonaparte’s plan of attack, finding it impossible to con¬ 
ceive how his (merations, being directed against detached fortifications at a 
distance from 'Toulon, could be eventually tlie means of jdacing the town 
itself with facility in their hands. But Napoleon was )>utient mid tempo¬ 
rizing ; and having the good opinion of Sidi.jetti, and some intimacy with 
young Robespierre, he contrived to have tiie works conducted aia-onliug to 
his oun plan. 

I'ho presumption of these dignitaries became the means of precipitating 
his operations. It was his intention to complete his projiosed works against 
Fort Mulgravc, before opening a large and powerful battery, which he had 
constructed with great silence and secre-y against Malliosquet, so that Uie 
whole of his meditated assault might confound the enemy, by comincncing 
at the same time. The operations being shrouded byanoliio ]daiitatioii, 
had been completed without being oliscncd liy tlie English, whom llnona- 

i iarte proposed to attack on the whole lino of defence simultaneously, 
ilessrs. breron and Robespierre, how’evi»r, in \ .siting tlie military jaists, 
stumbled upon this masked battery ; and having no notion w iiy four mortars 
and eight twenty-four pounders should rcinaiii inactive, they coiiinianded 
the fire to he opt*ned on Malbosipiet without any (iirtlier delay- 

General O’lliira, confounded at finding this imporiaiit piist exposed to a 
fire so formidable and unexpected, determined by a strong eth.rt to i-irry tho 
French battery at once. ’Ihree thousand men were eniployc.i m tiiis sally ; 
and the general himself, rather contrary to what is considercil the duty ot 
the governor of a place of importance, resolved to jiut hiinsclfal tjicir bead. 
'The SiJly was at first completely successful ; but while the I'.nglisb pursued 
the enemy too far, in all the confidence of wbut they considered as assiireu 
1 ictory, Buonaparte availed liimsclf of some broken ground and a covireu 
way, to rally a strong body of troops, bring up reserves, and atliu’k the ’“•*** 
tered English both in fiaiik and rear. There »nis a warm skirniish, iii whicli 
Napoleon himself received a bayonet Vound in the thigh, by wbicb, tliougli 
a serious injury, he was not, however, disabled.* The English were tlirowii 
into irretrievable confusion, and retreated, leaving their general wounileil 
and a prisoner in the hands of the enemy. It is singular, tlial during Ins 
long warfare, Buonaparte was never personally engaged with the Britisli, 
except in his first, and at Waterloo, his last and fatal battle. Jlieatt.ii k 
upon Acre can scarce be termed an exception, as far as his own person was 

concerned. , 1 , 1 .. 

The loss of their commandant, added to the discourwmciit which bcg.in 
to prevail among the defenders of Toulon, t^ether with tho \ivacitj' 01 n- 
attack which ensued, seem fimally to have dishearlcneil tlie garrison, rue 
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Itatteries were opened on Fort Mulgrave, the powesuion of which Buona- 
Mi-te considered as ensuring’ success. After a nre of twenty-four hours, 
Dugommier and Napoleon resolved to try the fate of a general attack, for 
which the representatives of the people showed no particular seal. The at¬ 
tacking columns advanced before day, during a heavy shower of rain. They 
were at first driven back on every point by the most determined opposition ; 
and I>ugommier, as he saw the trooim fly in confusion, exclaimed, well 
knowing the consequences of bad success to a general of the republic, “ 1 am 

II lost man I” Renewed efforts, however, at last prevailed ; the Spanish artil¬ 
lerymen giving way on one point, the fort fell into the possession of the 
French, who flowed no mercy to its defenders. 

'J'hree hours, according to Buonimarte, after the fort was taken, the re- 
]>resentutives of the people appeared in the trenches, with draa'ii swords, to 
(Hingratulate the soldiers on their successful valour, and hear from theii- 
commandant of artillery, the reiterated assurance, that this distant fort being 
gained, Toulon was now their own. In their letter to the convention, the 
deputies gave a mure favourable account of their own exploits, and failed not 
to represent Rirnrs, Salicetti. and young Robespierre, as leading the attack 
with sabre in hand, and, to use their own phrase, showing the troops the road 
to victory. On the otlier hand, they ungraciously forgot, in their dispatches, 
to mention so much as the name of Buonaparte, to whom the victory was 
entirely t<» be ascribed. 

In the mean time, Napoleon’s sagacity was not deceived in the event. 
'J'ho oflficers of the allied troops, after a hurried council of war, resolved to 
evacuate Toulon, since the posts g;iined by the French must drive the Eng¬ 
lish ships from their anchorage, and deprive them of a future opportunity <if 
retreating, if they neglected the passing moment. Lord Hood alone urged 
a bolder ri‘soliitioh, and r<‘coriimended the making a desperate effort to rc- 
I'ain Fort Mulgrave, and the heights which it commanded. But his spirited 
counsel was rejected, and the evacuation resolved on; which the panic of 
the foreign troops, especially the Neapolitans, would have rendered still 
more horrible than it proved, but for the steadiness of the British seamen. 

The safety of the unfortunate citixens, who had invoked their protection, 
was not neglected even amid the confusion of the retreat. The numerous 
merchant vessels and other craft, offered means of transportation to all, who, 
having to fear the resentment of the republicans, might be desirous of quitt¬ 
ing Toulon. Such was the dread of the victors cruelty, that upwards of 
fourteen thousand persons accepted this melancholy refuge. Meantime 
there was other work to do. 

It had lieen resolved, that the arsenal and naval stores, with such of the 
French ships as were not re.idy for sea should be destroyed ; and they were 
set on fire accordingly, 'I'his task was in a ^eat measure intrusted to the 
dauntless intrepidity of sir Sidney Smith, who carried it through with a de¬ 
gree of order, which, every thing considered, was almost marvellous. 'J'he 
assistance of the Spaniards was offered and accepted ; and they undertook 
the dutjr of scuttling and sinking two vessels used as jiowder mngn'/.ines, and 
destroying some part of the disabled shipping. The rising conflagration 
growing redder and redder, seemed at length a great volcano, amid which 
wore lung distinctly seen the masts and yards of the burning ve-ssels, and 
which rendered obscurely visible the advancing bodies of republican tromis, 
who attempted on different points to‘push their way into the place. 'The 
Jacobins b^nn to rise in the town upon the flying Royalists ;—horrid screams 
and j'ells oFvengeance, and revolutionarv’ chorusses, were heard to mingle 
with the cries and plaintive entreaties of the remaining fugitives, who had 
not yet found means of embarkation. The guns from Malbosquet, now pos¬ 
sessed by the French, and turned on the bulwarks of the town, increased the 
uproar. At once a shade, like that of an earthquake, occasioned by the 
explosion of man}r hundred barrels of gunpowder, silenced all noise save its 
own, and threw high into the mulniglit heaven a thousand blazing fragments, 
which descended, threatening ruin wherever they fell. A second explosion 
took place, us the other miig.-izinr blew up, with the same dre;idful effects. 
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This tremeodouB itddition to the terrors of the scene, so dreadful in it¬ 
self, wM owing to the Spaniards setting lire to those ve.sscls used os maga¬ 
zines, instead of sinking them, according to tlie plan wliicli had been agreed 
upon. Either from ill-will, carelessness, _ or timidity, they were equally 
awkward in their attempts to destro^^he dismantled ships intrusted to their 
charge, which fell into the hands of the French but little damaged. The 
Itrituh fleet, with the flotilla crowded with fugitives which it escorted, lelt 
Toulon without loss, notwithstanding an ill-directed fire maintained on them 
from the batteries which the ^ench Inul taken. 

It was upon this night of terror, conflagration, tears and blood, that the 
star of Napoleon first ascended the horizon ; and though it gleamed over 
many a scene of horror ere it set, it may be doubtful whether its light was 
e« er blended with those of one more dreadful. 

The rapture of Toulon crushed all the hojtes of resistance to the Jacohins, 
whieh haa been cherished in the south of I ranee. 'I'here was a strong dis¬ 
trust excited against England, who was judged only desirous to avail herself 
of the insurrection of these unhappy*citizens to cripple and destroy the na¬ 
val powef of France, without the wish of effectually assisting the Hoyalists. 
This was an unjust belief, but it cannot be denied that there were specious 
grounds fur the accusation. The undertaking the protection of a city in such 
a situation as that of Toulon, if the measure was embraced at all, should 
have been supported by efforts worthy of the country whose assistance was 
implored and granted. Such efforts were not made, ami the assistance actu¬ 
ally afforded was not diriicted by talent, and was sijuandered by disunion. 
The troops showed gallantry ; but the leaders, ezce|iting the naval officers, 
evinced little military skill, or united purpose of defence. 

So many of the citizens of Toulon concerned in the late resistance had es¬ 
caped, by the means ]irovided by the English, that rejuiblican vengeaiirc 
could uot collect its victims in the usual numbers. Many were shot, however, 
and it has been said that Buonaparte commanded the artillery, hy uiiich, as 
at Lyons, they were exterminated ; and also, tliiit he wrote a letter to Fre- 
ron and the younger Robespierre, congratulating tlicm and liimself on the 
execution of these aristocrats, and signed Brutus Buonaparte, Siuis-culotte. 
If he actually commanded at this execution, lie had the poor apology, that 
he must do sio or himself perish ; but, had tlie fart and the letter been ge¬ 
nuine, there has been enough of time since liis duwnfal to pru\ e the truth 
of the accusation, and certainly enough of writers disposed to give these 
jiroofs publicity. He himself positively denied tlie cliarge ; and ulledged 
that the victims were shot hy a detachment of what was ctdleil the revolii- 
tiiinarj- army, and not liy trmiiis of the line. Tliis wetliink highly proh.ible. 
Buonaparte haa besides affirmed, that far from desiring to sliiiriK'n the ven¬ 
geance of the Jacobins, or act as their agent, he hazard^ tlie displeasure of 
tiiose whose frown was death, by interposing his protection to save the un¬ 
fortunate family of C'habrillant, emigrants and aristocrats, who, being throw n 
hy a storm on the roast of France, shortly after tlie siege of Foulon, became 
liable to punishment, by the guillotine, but whom he saved by proiuriiig them 
tile means of escape by sea. 

In the mean while the young general of artillery w.as rapidly rising iii re¬ 
putation. The praises which were suppressed liy the representatives <if the 
people, were willingly conferred and promiilpjiteil hy the frank old i uteraii, 
Dugommier. Buonaparte's name was’placed on the list of thtise wlmin lie 
recommended for promotion, with the pointed addition, tliat, if negh'i’ted, 
he would be sure to force his own way. was accordingly confirmed iii liis 
provisional situation of chief of battalion, ond apjiointed to hold that rank 
in tlie army of Italy. Before joining that army, the genius of Napoleon w . is 
employed by the convention in surveying and fortifying tlie se.i-coast of the 
Mediterranean; a very troublesome task, as it involved many disiiiiles with 
the local authorities of small towns and villages, and even hamlets, all ot 
whom wished to have batteries erected for their own special protection, withr 
out regard to the general safety- It involved him, moreover, as we shall pre- 
sently see, in some risk with the convention at home. 
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The chief of battalion diacharf^ hia task scientifically. He divided the 
necessary fortifications into three classes, distinguishing those designed to 
protect harbours and roadsteads, A-om suck as were intended to defend an¬ 
chorages of less consequence, and both from the third class, which were to 
be placed on proper situations, to pre^nt insults and partial descents on the 
coast by an enemy superior at sea. Napoleon dictated to general Gourgaud 
hints on this subject, which must be of consequence to the sea-coasts whicli 
need such military defences. 

Having made his report to the convention, Buonaparte proceeded to join 
the head quarters of the French army, then lying at Nice, straitened consi¬ 
derably and hemmed in by the Sardinians and Austrians, who, after some 
vain attempts of general Brunet to dislodge them, bad remained masters of 
the Col di Tcnde, and lower passes of the Alps, together with the road lead¬ 
ing from Turin to Nice by S.'iorgio. 

Buonaparte had influence enough to recommend with success to the ge¬ 
neral Uumorbion, and the representatives of the people, Ricors and Robes- 
|)icrre, a plan fur driving the enemy outfof this position, forcing them to re¬ 
treat beyond the iiighor Alps, and taking Saurgiu ; all which succeeded as he 
had predicted. Saurgio surrendered, with much stores and baggage, and 
the hrench army obtained possession of the chain of the higher Alps, which, 
bring tenable by defending few and difficult passe.s placed a great part of 
the army of Italy, (.as it was already termed, though only upon the frontier,) 
at disposal for actual service. Wliilc directing the means of attaining these 
successes, Buonaparte, at the same time, acquired a complete acquaintance 
with that Alpine fa>untry, in which he was shortly to obtain victories in his 
own name, not in that of others, who oht.ained reputation by acting on his 
suggestions. But while he was thus employed, he was involved in an accu¬ 
sation before the convention, which, had his reputation been less fur approved 
patriotism, might have cost him dear. 

In his plans fur the ilefence of the Mediterranean, Na))oleon had proposed 
rep,airing an old state prison at Marseilles, called the fort of Saint Nicnohis, 
that it might serve as a powder magazine. This plan his successor on the 
station proceeded to execute, and by doing so, gave umbrage to the patriots, 
who charged the commandant of artillery then at Marseilles, and superin¬ 
tending the work, with an intention to rebuild this fort, to serve as a Bas¬ 
tille fur controlling the good citizens. The officer being summoned to the 
bar of the ronvention, proved that the plan was nut his own, but drawn out 
by Buonaparte. The representatives of the army in Italy, however, not be¬ 
ing able to dis|iense with his services, wrote to the convention in his behalf, 
and gave such an account of the origin and purpose of the unilertaking, as 
divested it of all sluule of suspicion, even in the suspicious eye of the com¬ 
mittee of public safety. 

In the remainder of the year 179t, there was little sernce of consequence 
in the army of Italy, and the Ptii and 10th Thermidor (97th and 98th of 
July,) of that year, brought the duwnfal of Robespierre, and threatened 
unfavourable consequences to Buonaparte, who had been the friend of the 
tyrant's brother, and was understood to liave participated in the tune of ex- 
aggirated patriotism affected by his party. He endeavoured to shelter 
himself unuer his ignorance of'the real tendency of tl^p proceedings of 
those who hod fallen ; an apolpgy which resolves itself into the ordinary ex¬ 
cuse, that he found his late friends hud not been the persons he took them 
for. According to this line .of defence, he made dl haste to disdaira acces¬ 
sion to the political schemes of whjph they were accused. “ I am somewhat 
“ affected," he wrote to a correspondent, *' at the fate of the younger Rubes- 
“ pierre; but had he been my brother, I would have poniarded him with^my 
*' own band; had I been aware that he was forming schemes of tyranny." 

Buonaporte’a disclamations do not seem at first to have been favourably 
received. His situation was now precarious, and when those members were 
restored to the convention, who had been expelled and proscribed by the 
Jacobins^ it became still more so. The re-oction of the moderate party, ac¬ 
companied by horrible recoUections of the past, and fears for the future, be- 
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gan now to bo more strongly felt, as their niiniliers in the convention ac¬ 
quired strength. Those officers who had attached themselves to the .Tiicokin 
party, were the objects of their animosity ; and besides, they were desitous 
to purify the armies as far as possible of those whom they considetod as their 
own enemies, and those of good order; the rather, that the Jacoliinicjil 
principles BtUl continued to be more favoured in the armies than in the 
interior. 

In May 1795, he came to Paris to solicit employment in his prof«>ssion. 
He found himself unfriended and indigent in the city of wliich he was at no 
distant period to be the ruler. Some individuals, however, assisted him, 
and among others the celebrated performer Talma, who had known him 
while at the military school, and even then entertained high expectations of 
the part in life which was to l>e played by " ie petit Honaparte. 

On the other hand, as a favourer of the Jacobins, his solicitations for em¬ 
ployment were resolutely oppose^ by a person of considerable influence. 
Aubry, an old officer of artillery, president of the military committee, 
placed himself in strong opposition to his pretensions. He had been nomi¬ 
nated as removed from the artillery service to be placed in tliat of the infan¬ 
try. He remonstrated writh great spirit against tiiis proposed change ; and 
when, in the heat of discussion, Aiibry objected his youth, Buonaparte replied, 
“ that presence in the field of battle ought to anticipate the claim of years." 

The president, who had not been much in action, consulcrcd his reply ns a 
personal insult; and Napoleon, disdaining farther answer, tonderc'd his re¬ 
signation. It was not however, accepted ; and lie still remained in the ran), 
of expectants, but among those whose hoi>es were entirely dependent upon 
their merits. 


Meantime, his situation becoming daily more unpleasant, Buonaparte soli¬ 
cited Bnrras and Freron, who, os Thermidoricns, had preserved their credit, 
for occupation in almost anv line of his profession, and even negotiated for 
permission to go into the Turkish service, to train the .Mussulmans to the 
use of artillery. 

The French nation were in general tired of tlic national convention, w liicli 
successive proscriptions had drained of all the talent, cioquenre, and ciiergs', 
it had once possessed ; and that assembly hail h<><’oiiic hateful and roiitem|>- 
tible to all men, by suffering itself to be the passive tool <if the Terrorists 
for two years, when, if they had shown proper firmness, the revolution of the 
9th Thcrn)J||lor might as well hare been achieved at the hegiiiriitig of that 
frightful anarchy, as after th.at long period of unheard-of suffering. The 
(^invention was not greatly improved in point of talent, even by the return 
of their banished brethren ; and, in a word, they had lost the confidence of 
the public entirely. They therefore prepared to gratify the general wisli by 
dissolving themselves ; but before they resigned their ostensible authority, 
it was necessary to prepare some mode of carrying on the government in 
future. 


The Jacobin constitution of 179.3 still existed on paper , but although 
there was an unrepealed law, menacing with death any one who should pro¬ 
pose to alter that form of government, no one appeared disposed to consider 
It as actually in exercise ; and notwithstanding the solemnity with which it 
had been received and ratified by the sanction ^f the national voice, it was 
passed over and abrogated as a matter of course, by a tacit but unanimous 
consent. Neither waa there any disposition to adopt the Girondist constitu¬ 
tion of 1791, or to revert to the democratic monarchy of 1792, the only one of 
these models which could he said to have hod even the dubious endurance oi 


a few months. 

Each of these forms of government had been solemnised by the national 
oaths and proceesions customary on such occasions; but the opinion was now 
universoUy entertained, that not one of them was founded^ on just principles, 
dr contained the power of defending itself against aggression, and prot^ing 
the Uvea and rights of the subject. On the oUier hand, every one not a»ply 
interested in the late anarchy, and implicated in the horrid course of blood¬ 
shed and tyranny which wa-s its very essence, was frightened at the idea oi 
Voi. Ilf. * y O 
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T<>viving a f^vernment, which was a professed continuation of the despotism 
ever attendant upon a revolution, and which, in all civilized countries, ought 
to terminate with the extraordinary circumstances by which revolution has 
been rendered necessary. » 

It seems to have been in general felt and admitted, that the blending of 
the executive and legislative power together, as both had been exercised by 
the existing convention, opened the roaid to the most afflicting tyranny ; and 
that to constitute a stable government, the power of executing the laws, and 
administering the ministerial functions, must be vested in some separate 
individuals, or number of individuals, who sliould, indeed, be responsible to 
the national legislature for the exercise of this power, but neither subject to 
their direct control, nor enjoying it as emanating immediately from their 
body. M'ith these redcctiuna arose others, on the utility of dividing the 
legislative body itself into two assemblies, one of which might form a check 
on the other, tending, by some exercis^^of an intermediate authority, to 
qualify the rash rapiility of a single chamber, and obstruct the progress of 
any individual, who might, like Robespierre, obtain a dictatorship in such 
a oodv, and become, in doing so, an arbitrary tyrant over the whole authori¬ 
ties of the states. Thus, loath and late, the French began to cast an eye on 
the British eunstitution, and the system of checks and balances upon whicli 
it is founded, as the best means of uniting the protection of liberty with the 
preservation of order. Thinking men had come gradually to be aware, that 
in hopes of getting something better than a system which had been sanction¬ 
ed by the experience of ages, they had only produced a set of models, which 
were successively wondered at, applauded, neglected, and broken to pieces, 
instead of a simple machine capable, in mechanical phrase, of working well. 

Had such a feeling prevailed during the commencement of the revolution, 
as was advocated by Mounier and others, France and Europe might have 
been spared the bloodshed and distress which afflicted them during a period 
of more than twenty years of war, with all the various evils which accom¬ 
panied that great convulsion. France had tlien a king; nobles, out of whom 
a senate might have been selected; and abundance of able men to have 
formed a lower house, nr house of commons. But the golden opportunity 
was passed over; and when the architects might, perhaps, have been dis¬ 
posed to execute the new fabric which they meditated, on the plan of a limit¬ 
ed monarchy, the materials for the structure were no longer to be found. 

The fear of a retributive re-action, was now very generally felt in the 
convention. The Thermidoriens, in particular, who had, killed Robespierre, 
and now reigned in his stead, had more substantial grounds of apprehension 
from any counter-revolutionary movement, than even the body of the Repre¬ 
sentatives at larTC, many of whom had been merely passive in scenes where 
Barras and TalUen had been active agents. The timid party of the plain 
might be overawed by the returning prince; and the members of the Giron- 
dits, who could indeed scarce bo said to exist as a party, might be safely 
despised. But the Thermidoriens themselves stood in a different predica¬ 
ment. They were of importance enough to attract both detestation and 
jealousy ; they held power, which must be an object of distrust to the re¬ 
stored monarch ; and they stood on precarious ground, betwixt the hatred 
of the moderate party, who itimembered them as collewues of Robespierre 
and Hanton, and that of the Jacobins, who saw in Tallien and Barras de¬ 
serters of tl^t party, and t&e destroyers of the power of the Sans-culottes. 
They had therefore, just reason to fear, that, stripped of the power which 
they at present possessed, they might become the unpitied and unaided scape¬ 
goats, to expiate all the offences of the revolution. 

Still the idea of monarehy was so generally received as the simplest and 
best mode of once more re -es t ablishing good order and a fixed government, 
that aonw statesmen proposed to resume the form, but change the dynasty. 
With thia view, divers persons were suggested by those, who supposed that 
by peasiDg over the legitimate heir to the crown, the daimrs annexed to his 
rights and claims mi^t be avoided, and the apprehen&d measures of re¬ 
sumption and re-action might be guarded against. The son of the duke of 
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Orli'-ans was named, but the infamy of his father clunji' to him. In another 
wild hypothesis, the duke of York, or the duke of Brunswick, were sufrgest- 
ed as ^t to be named constitutional kin^s of France. The .tbbe Sieves him¬ 
self is said to have expressed himself in favour of the prince lust naiiied. 

But without regarding the wish®? or opinions of the jieople «itliout doors, 
the convention resolved to establish such a model of govei nment ns should be 
most likely to infuse into a republic something of the stability of a inun- 
arcliical establishment ; and thus at once repair former errors, und preserve 
an appearance of consistency in the eyes of Europe. 

For this purpose eleven commissioners, chiefly selected among the former 
Girondists, were appointed to draw u]i a new constitution upon a new prin¬ 
ciple, wliich was to receive anew the universal adhesion of tlie French by 
acclamation and oath, and to fall in a sliort time, under tlie same neglect 
which had attended every preceding model. 'I'liis, it was iinderstooil, »as 
to be so constructed, as to unite the consistency of a munarcliioid gorornniciit 
with the name and forms of a democracy. 

That the system now adopted by the French commissioners miglit bear a 
form corresponding to the destinies of the nation, and flattering to its vanity, 
it was borrowed from that of the Roman republic, an attempt to imitate 
which had already introduced many of the blunders and many of the crinies 
of the revolution. 'I'he executive power was lodired in a council <<f live per¬ 
sons, termed directors, to whom were to be consigned tlic conduct of |ieace 
and war, the execution of the Ians, and tlie general ndministration ot tlie 
government. They were permitted no share of tlie legislative autlmrity. 

This arrangement was adopted to csoinply with the jealousy of those, nlio, 
in the indivicluol person of a single director, holding a situation similar to 
that of the stadtholder in Holland, or the president of tin* rnited States, 
saw something too closely approachiiig to a moiiarclncal government. In¬ 
deed, it is said, Louvet warned them against estahlisliiiig such an otiice. In 
assuring them, that when they referred the choice of the individual who wa> 
to hold it, to the nation at large, they would see the Botirhun heir elected. 
But tho inconvenience of this jienturchy could not ht disguisod ; and it seem¬ 
ed to follow as a necessary consequence of such a numerous c.\ccutive eoiiii- 
cU, either that there would be a schism, and a minority and majority es¬ 
tablished in that pre-eminent body of liie state, wliere i.mtyaiid vigour were 
chiefly requisite, or else that some one or two of the ablest and must crafty 
among the directors would establish a sujirenincy over the others, and use 
them less as their colleagues than their dependants. The legislators, how¬ 
ever, though tliey knew that the « hole Roman empire was found insufliuieiit 
to satiate the ambition of tliree men, yet appeared t<i luqie that the eoiicord 
and unanimity of their five directors might ejiiitiniie tiiihrokeii, tliuugli tliej 
had but one nation to govern ; and they decided accordingly. 

The executive power being thus provided for, the Lepslative jiody «a< 
to consist of two councils ; one of Eldei’s, as it was called, serving as n 
house of lords; another of youngors, which they termed, t'om its nuinher, 
the council of five hundred. Both were elective, and tlie difference of age 
was the only circumstance which placed a distinction betwixt the lw(. hodii'». 
The members of the council of five hundred were to lie at least t«eniy-fiie 
years old, a qualification which, after the seventh year of the republic, 
was to rise to thirty years complete^ In tflis assembly laws were t<» be first 
proposed ; and, having received its approbation, they were to lie referred to 
the council of aucieuts. The requisites to sit in the latter senate, s ere lin¬ 
age of forty years complete, and the tieing a married man or a widow er 
Bachelors though above that age, were deemed unfit for legislation, jierhapi 
from want of domestic experience. . . t ■ 

On the whole, the form of the constitution of the year S,i. e. I showed 
a greater degree of practical efficacy, sense, and consistoncy.than any of those 
previously suggest^; and in the introduction, though there was the usual 
proclamation m the rights of man, his duties to the laws and to the social 
system ware for the first time enumerated in manly and forcible languagr, 
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iDtimating the desire of the framers of these institutions to put a stop to the 
continuation of revolutionary violence in future. 

The constitution of the year 3, with all its defects, would have been 
willingly received by the nation in general, as affording some security from 
the revolutionary storm, had it not been fur a seliitit and usurping device of 
the Thermidoriens to mutilate and render it nugatory at the very outset, by 
engrafting upon it the means of continuing the exercise of their own arbi- 
trury authority. It must never be forgotten, that these conquerors of Ro¬ 
bespierre had sliared all the excesses of his part]^ before the^ became his 
personal enemies; and that when deprived of their official situations and 
influence, which they were likely to be by a representative body freely and 
fairly elected, they were certain to be exposed to great individum danger. 

Determined, therefore, to retain the power in their own hands, the Ther¬ 
midoriens suffered, with an indifference amounting almost to contempt, tlie 
constitution to pass through, and be approved of by, the convention. Hut, 
under pretence that it would be highly impolitic to deprive the nation of the 
services of men accustomed to public business, they procured two decrees to' 
lie passed; the first ordaining the electoral bodies of France to choose, as 
representatives to the two councils under the new constitution, at least two- 
thirds of the members presently sitting in convention ; and the second de¬ 
claring, that in default of a return of two-thirds of the present deputies, as 
prescribed, the convention themselves should fill up the vacancies out of 
their own body ; iu other words, should name a large proportion of them¬ 
selves their own successors in legislative power. 

These decrees were sent down to the primary assemblies of the people, 
and every art was used to render them acceptable; but the nation, and par- 
ticulwly the city of Paris, generally revolted at the stretch of arbitrary au¬ 
thority. They recoUected, that all the members who had sat in the first 
national assembly, so remarkable for talent, had been declared ineligible, on 
that single account, for the second legislative body ; and now, men so iufi- 
nitely the inferiors of those who wore the colleagues of Mirabeau, Mounier, 
and other great names, presumed not only to decline themselves eligible by 
re-election, but dared to establish two-thirds of their number as indispensable 
ingredients of the legislative assemblies, which, according to the words and 
^iirit of the constitution, ought to be chosen by the free voice of the peojile. 
The electors, and particularly those of the sections of I’aris, angrily de¬ 
manded to know, upon what public services the deputies of the convention 
founded their title to a privilege so unjust and anomalous. 

To sum up the whole, these experienced men of public business, without 
whose intermediation it was pretended the national affairs could not be carried 
on, could only shelter themselves from the charge of unbounded wickedness, 
by pleading their unlimited cowardice, and by poorly alleging that fur two 
years they had sat, voted, and deliberated, under a system of compulsion and 
terror. So much meanness rendered those who were degraded by it unfit, 
not merely to rule, but to live; and yet two-thirds of their number were, 
according to their own decrees, to be intruded on the nation as an indispen¬ 
sable portion of its representatives. 

Such was the_ language held in the assemblies of the sections of Paris, » ho 
'f^ere the more irritated against the domineering and engrossing spirit exhi¬ 
bited in these usurping enactmeifts, because it was impossible to forget that 
it was their interference, an^ the protection afforded by their national 
fi^ard, which had saved the convention from massacre on more occasions 
than one. ' 

, mean while, reports continued to be made from the primary assem¬ 

blies, of tiieir adhesion to the constitution, in which they were almost unani¬ 
mous, and of their sentiments concerning the two decrees, authorising and 
comma n di n g the re-election of two-thirds of the convention, on which there 
existed a strong difference 4f opinion. The convention, determined, at all 
events, to egrry through witii a high hand the iniquitous and arbitrary mea¬ 
sure which they proposed, failed not to make these reports sudb as they de¬ 
sired them to be. and announced that the two decrees had been accepted by 
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B majority of the primary asHemblieB. The citizene of Paris challenged the 
accuracy of the returns—alleged that the reports were falsified—demaiidvtl 
a scrutiny, and openly bid defiance to the convention. Their power of meet¬ 
ing together in their sections, on account of the appeal to the people, gave 
them an opportunity of feeling their own strength, and encoiiramng eacli 
other by speeches and applauses. They were farther emboldened and ani¬ 
mated by men of literary talent, whose power was restored with the liberty 
tif the press. Finally, they declared their sittings permanent, and that they 
had the right to protect the liberties of Fraiua-. The greater part of the 
iintional guards were united on this occasion against the existing goverii- 
nicnt; and nothing lees was talked of, than that they should avail themselves 
<if their arms and numbers, murch down to the Tuileries, and dictate law to 
tlie convention with tlieir muskets, us the revolutionary mob of the suburbs 
used to do with their pikes. 

The convention, unpopular themselves, and embarked in an unpopular 
cause, began to look anxiously arountf for assistance. They cliieflv relied on 
the aid of about five thousand regular troo]is, who were assembled in aud 
around Paris. These declared fur government with the greater reudiness, 
that the insurrection was of a character decidedly aristocratical, and that 
the French armies as already repeatedly noticed, were attuclicd to tlie re¬ 
public. 

The convention had also the assistance of several hundred artillery-men, 
who, since the taking of the Bastille, had been always zealous democrats. 
Still apprehensive of the result, they added to tliis force another of a more 
ominous description. It *bs a body of volunteers, consisting of about fifteen 
hundred men, whom they chose to denominate tlie sacred hand, or the pa¬ 
triots of 1789. They were gleaned out of the suburbs, and from tlie jails, 
the remnants of the insurrectional battalions wliicli liad formed the liody- 
guard of Hebert and Robespierre, and had been the instruments liy wliicli 
they executed their atrocities. The convention proclaimed them men of tliu 
10th of August—undoubtedly they were alw men of tlie massacres of Sep¬ 
tember. It was conceived that the beiiobling siicli^a pack of bliHtilbounds, 
ready to be let loose, might inspire horror into the citizens of Paris, to wlioiii 
their very aspect brought so many fearful recollcctioiis. It did so, l>ut it 
also inspired hatred j and the number ami zeal of tlie ciiizons, coiopensating 
for the fury of the Terrorists, and for the superior discipline of the regular 
troops to be employed against them, promised an arduous and duulitfiil 
conflict. Much, it was obvious, must depend upon the courage and conduct 
of the leaders. , , , is ■ 

The sections employed, as their comm.ander-in-chief, general Haiiicari, an 
old officer of no high reputation for military skill, hut otherwise a worthy 
and mneere man. The convention at first made choice of Meoon, anil di¬ 
rected him, supported by a strong military force, to march into the section 
Le Pelletier, and disarm the national guards of that district. J ''*? »<^t*on 
is one of the most wealthy, and of course must aristocratic, in 1 aris, >>cdig 
inhabited by bankers, merchants, the wealthiest class of tradcsiiien, and Uie 
bettMorders in general. Its inhabitants had formerly composed the liatta- 
liun ofiiational guards des Filles Saint Thomas, the only one which, laki^ 
part in the defence of the Tuileries, shared th^ Cate of the Swiss giiariU, 
upon the memorable lOtli of August. The section continued to enlertaiii 
sentiments of the same character, and when Menwu appeared at tfic lieau oi 
ids forces, accompanied bv La Porte, a member of tlie convention, he foui^ 
the citizens under arms, and exhibiting such a show of resistance, .is in uc 
him, after a parley, to retreat without venturing an attack vmon them. 

Menou's indecision showed that he was not a man suHrf 
and he was suspended from his command Iw the convMtion, “ 
under arrest, 'rhe general management of rfairs, and tte • , 

conventional forces, was then committed to Barras; but the 
l-ievaUed among the members of the committees by whom 
odminister^, to find a general of nerve and decisnm enough I , , 

Berras, in the actual corSmand of the military force, in a service m, delicate. 
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and times so menacing. It was then that a few words from Barras, ad¬ 
dressed to his colleagues, Carnot and Tallien, decided the fate of Europe fur 
well nigh twenty years. 1 have the man" he said, “ whom you want; a 
“ little Corsican officer, who will not «tsrid upon ceremony." 

The acquaintance of Barras and Buonaparte had been formed at the siege 
of Toulon, and the former had not forgotten the Inventive and decisive ge¬ 
nius of the young officer, to whom the conquest of that city was to be as¬ 
cribed. On the recommendation of Barras, Buonaparte was sent for. He 
had witnessed the retreat of Mcnou, and explained with much simplicity the 
causes of that check, and the modes of resistance which ought to be adopted 
in case of the apprehended attack. Ilis explanations' gave satisfaction. 
Buonaparte was placed at the head of the conventional forces, and took all 
the necessary precautions to defend the same palace which he had seen at¬ 
tacked and csirried by a body of insurgents on the loth of August. But he 
possessed fur mure formidable means of defence than were in the power of 
the unfortunate Louis. He had two hundred pieces of cannon, which his 
high military skill enabled him to distribute to the utmost advantage. He 
hod more than f ve thousand regular forces, and about fifteen hundred volun¬ 
teers. He was thus enabled to defend the whole circuit of the Tuileries; to 
establish posts in all the avenues by which it could be approached ; to possess 
himself of the bridges, so as to prevent co-operation Mtween the sections 
which lay on the opimsite bank of the river ; and finally, to establish a strong 
reserve in the Place Louis Quinze, or, as it was then called. Place de la Re¬ 
volution. Buon.iparte hiid only a few hours to make all these arrangements, 
for he was named in pl.scc of IVlenou lute on the night before the conflict. 

On the 13th A^endemaire, corresponding to the 5th of October, the civil 
affray, commonly called the day of the sections, took place. The national 
guards assembled, to the number of thirty thousand men and upwards, but 
having no artillei^. They advanced by different avenues, in close columns, 
but every where found the must formidable resistance. One large force oc- 
cupieil the quays on the left bank of the Seine, threatening the palace from 
that side of the river. Another strong division advanced on the Tuileries, 
tliruugh the street of St. Honord, designing to debouche on the palace, where 
the convention was sitting, by the Hue de I'Echelle. They did so, without 
duly reflecting that th^ were flanked on most points by strong posts in the 
lanes and crossings, defended by artillery. 

The contest began in the Rue St. Honord. Buonaparte had established a 
atroiig post with two guns at the Cul-de-Sac Hauphine, opposite the church 
of St. Ruche. He permitted the imprudent Parisians to involve their long 
and dense columns in the narrow street without interruption, until they 
established a body of ^enadiers in the front of the church, and opposite to 
the position at the Cid-de-Sac. Each party, as usual, throws on the other 
the blame of commencing the civil contest for which both were prepared. 
But all agree that the firing commenced with musketiy. It was instantly 
followed by discharges of grape-shot and cannister, which, pointed as the 
guns were, upon thick columns of the national guards, arranged on the quays 
and in the narrow streets,'made an astounding carnage. The national guards 
offeiod a brave resistance, and even attempted to rush on the artillery, and 
carry the guns by main forqg. But a measure which is desperate enough in 
the open field, becomes impossibiffwhen the road to assault lies through 
narrow streets, whicli are swept by the cannon at every discharge. The citizens 
wero comuelied to give way. 1^ a more judicious arrangement of their re¬ 
spective forces different results might have been hoped ; but how could 
paniiw in any circumstances have competed with Buonap^e ? The affair, 
in which several hundred men were killed and wounded, was terminated as 
a general ai^iun in about an hour; and the victorious troops of the conven¬ 
tion, riiarchint^ into the different sections, completed the dispersion and dis¬ 
arming of their opponents, an operation which lasted till late at night. 

The convention used this victory with the moderation which recollection 
of tile reign of terror had inspired. Only two persons suffered death for the 
day of the sections. One.of them. La Fond, hod been a garde de corps, was 
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distinguished fur his intrepidity, and repeatedly rallied the national guard 
under the storm of ^ape-wot. Several other fiersnns having fled, were in 
their absence capitaUy condemned, but were not strictly looked after; and 
deportation was the punishment inflj^cted upon others. The accused were 
inoebted for this demency chiefly to the interference of those members of 
convention, who, themselves exiled on the 31st of May, had suffered perse¬ 
cution, and learned mercy. 

The convention showed themselves at the sjtme time liberal to their pro¬ 
tectors. General Berruyer, who commanded the volunteers of 178!>, and 
other general officers employed on the day of the sections, were loaded a-ith 
praises and preferment. But a separate triumph was destined to Buonaparte, 
as the hero of the day. Five days after tlie battle, Barras solicited the at¬ 
tention of the convention to the young oflScer, by whose promjit and skilful 
dispositions the Tuileries had been jirotected on the 13tii V'endeinaire, and 
proposed that they should approve of general Buonajiartc’s appointment ns 
second in command of the army of tae interior, Barras himself still remain¬ 
ing commander-in-chief. The proposal was adopted by accliiniation. The 
convention retained their resentment against Menou, « horn they suspected 
of treachery ; but Buonaparte interfering as a iiiedintor, they were content 
to look over his offence. 

After this decided triumph over their opponents the convention ostensibly 
laid down their authority, and retiring from the scene in their present clia- 
racter, appeared upon it anew in that of a primary assembly, in order to 
make choice of such of their members as, by virtue of the decrees of tu o- 
lliirds, as they were called, were to remain on the -stage, as members of the 
legislative councils of elders and live hundred. 


jieus, the fifth, Reveilliere Lepaux, was esteemed a Girondist. Siejes, 
whose taste was rather for speculating in pulitic.s than acting in them, ilc- 
clined what he considered a hatuirdous uflice, and was replaceil by Carnot. 

The nature of the insurrection of the sections wiis not ostensibly royalist, 
but several of its leaders were of that |)arty in secret, and, if successful, it 
would most certainly have assumed that compleximi. 'llius, tbe first step of 
Napoleon's rise commenced by the destruction ol tins hopes of the house oi 
Itourbon, under the reviving influence of which twenty years afterwards, he 
was obliged to succumb. But the long path which ^closed so darkly, wiisnow' 
opening upon him in light and joy. Buonaparte s high services, and the 
rank which he had obtained, rendered him now a young man oi tiie first 
hope and expectation, mingling on terms of consideration among tbe rulers 
of the state, instead of being regarded as a neglected stranger, siipi>ortiiig 
himself with difficulty, and haunting public offices and bureaux in i-aiii, to 
obtain some chance of preferment, or even employment. i • r c 

From seemnd in command, the now general soon became gencral-in-chiol ot 
the army of the Interior, Barras having found bis duties as a director were 
incompatible with those of military command. lie einidoycd bis genius, 
equally prompt and profound, in improving the. state of tbe militiwy torces , 
md, in order to prevent the recurrence of such insurrections as that ol tim 
13th Vendemaire, or day of the sections, and as the many others by wiiicn w 
was preceded, be appointed and organized a guayd for the protection ol Uie 
representative body. , . 

MeanUme circumstances, which wo will relate acrording to his own stalc- 
nent, introduced Buonaparte to an acquaintance, which was destined to nave 
nuch influence on his future fate. A fine <>( 
iresented himself at the levee of the general of the interior, with a 
If a nature unusually interesting. He stated his name to be 
larnois^ son of the ci-devant vicointe Ue Beauharnois, wo, 

-es-olutionary party, had been a general in the republican serviM “I"'* ‘ " 

Rhine, and Mi^ under the causel^ suspicion of 

lafety, was delivered to the revolutionary tribunal, and fell b> 
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just four d^s 1>efore the overthrow of Rubespienre. Eu^ne was come to 
jequest of Buonaparte, ns nnerul of the interior, that his father’s sword 
nilfcht be restored to him. The prayer of the youtig supplicant was as inter¬ 
esting as his manners were engaging, and Napoleon felt so much interest in 
him, that he was induced to cultivate the acquaintance of Eugene's mother, 
afterwards the empress Josephine. 

This ladv was a Creolian, the daughter of a planter in 8t. Domingo. Her 
name at full length was Marie Joseph Rose Ta^er de la Pagerie. She had 
suffered her share of revolutiouan miseries. After her husband, general 
Beauhamois, had been deprived of his command, she was arrested as a sus¬ 
pected person, and detains in prison till the mneral liberation, which suc¬ 
ceeded the revolution of the Pth Thermidor. tvliilc in confinement, madame 
Beauhamois had formed an intimacy with a companion in distress, madame 
Fontenai, now madame Tallien, from which she derived great advantages 
after her friend's marriage. 

With a remarkably graceful person. Amiable manners, and an inexhaustible 
fund of good humour, madaiiic Beauhamois was formed to be an ornament 
to society. Barras, the Thermidoricn hero, himself an ex-noble, was fond 
of society, desirous of enjoying it on an agreeable scale, and of wadiing away 
the dregs which Jacobinism had mingled with all the dearest interests of 
life. He loved show and pleasure, too, and might now indulge both without 
the risk of fulling under the suspicion of incivism, which, in the reign of 
terror, would have been incurred by any attempt to intermingle elegance 
with the enjoyments of social intercourse. At the apartments which he oc¬ 
cupied, as one of the directory, in the Luxembourg palace, he gave its free 
course to his natural tiiste, and assembled an agreeable society of both sexes. 
Madame Tallien and her friend formed the soul of these assemblies, and it 
was supposed that Barras was nut insensible to the charms of madame Beau- 
harnois,—a rumour which was likely to arise, whether with or without 
foundation. 

When madame Beauhamois and general Buonaparte became intimate, the 
latter assures us, and we see no reason to doubt him, that although the lady 
was two or three years (dder than himself, yet being still in the full bloom 
of beauty, and extremely agreeable in her manners, he was induced, solely 
by her personal charms, to make her an ofiier of his hand, heart, and for¬ 
tunes—little supposing, of course, to what a pitch the latter were to arise. 

The marrying madame Beauhamois was a mean of uniting his fortune 
with those of Barras and Tallien, tlie first of whom governed France as one 
of the directors ; and the last, from talents and political connexions, had 
scarcely inferior influence. He had already deserved well of them for hia 
conduct on the day of the sections, but he required their countenance to rise 
still hmher; and without derogating from the bride's merits, we may suppose 
her inffuence in their society-corresponded with the views of her lover. 

It is, however, certain, that he always regarded her with peculiar affection; 
that lie relied on her fate, which he considered as linked with and strength¬ 
ening his own; and reposed, besides, considm-able confidence in Josephine’s 
tact and address in political business. She had at all times the art of miti¬ 
gating his temper, and turning aside the hasty determinations of his angry 
-moments, not by directly opposing, but by graaually parrying and disarming 
them. It mtut be added to her great proM, that she waamwayS'a willing, 
and often a successful ndveoate, in the cause of humanity. 

They were married on the 9thjof March 1796; and the dowry of the bride 
was the chief command of the Italian armies, a scene which opened a full 
career to the ambition of the youthful general. Buonaparte remained with 
his wife only three days after his marriage, hastened to see his family, who 
w-era still at Marseilles, and, having enjoyed the pleasure of exhibiting him¬ 
self as a favourite of fortune, in-the city which he had latdy left in the ca¬ 
pacity of an indigent adventurer, proceeded rapidly to commence the career 
to which fate called him, by placing himself at. the head of the Italian army. 
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jiffairt of Great Britain from the commencement of the war with Fraun 
tends an army into Blenders,—tnbtidizfs Pmttia,—hat a dis/tute with 
America,—bad state of her domestic po/itict. — l.ord tloaie defeats the 
French feet,—ill tnccest of the Duke oj Yorh,—miseries of hit retreating 
army,—he returns to England with the wreck of hit army.—Austria sub¬ 
sidized.—English expettition to the coast of Ft ance,—^umultuout proceed¬ 
ings in the British metropolis.—Lord Malmesbury ant to Paris to nego¬ 
tiate a Peetce,—its failure, jrc.— A. D. 1793—1790. 

In the grand drams that was at thifi time acting on the theatre of the worid. 
all the ^wers of Europe were unhappily called to sustain a part ; but France 
was unquestionably the prime actor, and her history must theri'fiire bo 
allowed to take the precedence of that of every other country. It woiilil 
nevertheless, be unpardonable in an English historian, to pass over unheeded 
the transactions of his own country during this fearful crisis, and therefore 
you must allow me, my dear Philip to carry you back to the commencement 
of the year 179.3, the period when Great Britain declared war against the 
French republic. 

We may now be allowed to say that it luid lieen happy for England, ami 
for the continental states also, liad she stood aloof at this awful crisis, ns a 
mere spectator of the horrid tragedy, occupying an attitude of self-dofenre. 
Secure in her iiiBulated situations and gamsonod by her utwdeii walJn, wi4* 
might have bid defiance to the volcano, and remaine«l secure amid the tem¬ 
pest, It was her policy also to remain at peace ; but, unluip|iily, at this 
time, the sympathies of the different parties in Enghind wm so powerfully 
excited by the state of thin^ on the isontinent, tiiat the dictates of summ 
reason could no longer be heard ; and the wickedness «it the ruiinjf party lu 
France was certainly calculated to awaken the horror ot_ men in an extraor¬ 
dinary degree: the consequence was that the original friends of the revolu¬ 
tion became mute ; the once sacred name of liberty itself liecame otfeiisiyo , 
the alarmists rose suddenly in number and force ; clamours and iiidignatioii 


It must indeed be admitted, that the conduct of those i.e^msiii rranoe, 
who had risen to power, was not much calculated to concuiate ^ , P " 

nion of the BritisE government. The presumptuous 

the success of her arms, led her rulers to volunteer ^sistan c , from 
countries as were dissatisfied with their political condition ; “‘“I* 
the minister of marine, addressed to all friends of liberty in 
contained the foUowing passage which, amo^- "***““’.‘‘.“''•rhi iinirMd^is 
mad verted upon by Mr. Pitt, in the house of commons. . reuubhcans 

“ parliament mean to make war against us: wdi the J r«nu». 

•‘suffer it? already these freemen show their^ discontent, md the ^r epi^ 
“ nance which they have to bear arms, agmns? their . j ! 

WeU ; we wfll fly to their succour; we will m^e a J" Vfh ’ 

' we will lodge there fifty thousand caps ofliberfy; '’'® ” . 

“ sacred t^ and wUl stretch out our *ms to our republican brethren 
their tyrannical government shall soon he^siroyed. France. 


Loui^, and the co-^^^ 

kept up between some societies in England and the eris^ 

excited general attention, and seriously alarmi^ both earlier pe- 

tooraoy. Besides convening the two houses of pariiame^ at _iii..a*^h 
riod t^ usual, the king had called out a considwable of t»ie mditia^i. 
the country were threatened with imminent danger And in the biKiech 
VoL. III. 2 P 
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from the throne, the two houses were re<|uested, without dday, to adopt 
Bud measures as mig^ht be necessary for enforcing obedience to the laws, 
and for repressing every attempt to disturb the peace and tranquillity of the 
ki^dom. 

To prevent the intrusion of foreign* emissaries of sedition, a seasonable 
bill was brought forward by lord Grenville ; and while it was in its progress, 
M. Chauvelin, the French chared* Affab-es, sent a note to the minister, in¬ 
timating the wish of the executive council of France, to preserve peace and 
amity with Great Britain ; at the same time, lamenting the apparent disin- 
rJination of the English cabinet to a friendly ^reement. The recall of lord 
Cktwer from Paris, the refusal of acknowledging M. Chauvelin as a minister 
of the republic, th^stoppage of the supplies of corn, and the encourage¬ 
ment supposed to be given by England to Austria and Prussia, had alarmed 
and disgusted the French. An application, therefore, was now made for an 
uiieqiiivocal answer to a plain question: “ Whether the French were to con- 
“ aider Great Britain as a neutral or a hostile power ?" Some explanations 
were also offered on the part of France, regarding two obnoxious decrees ; 
but they were not satisfactory to the English secretary, who hinted that the 
conduct of France was such as to pretuude the neutrality of the nations 
around her; and admonished her, if she really wished to preserve peace 
with Great Britain, “ to show herself disposed to renounce her views of ag- 
“ gression and aggrandizement, and to confine herself within her own terri- 
“ tory, without insulting other governments, without disturbing their tran- 
“ quillity, without violating their rights." 

Ill a note from the executive council, reference was made to the conduct 
of the king of Spain, who had treated with a minister of the republic, and 
adjusted a convention of neutrality ; and it was hoped, that Great Britain 
would not scruple to follow the example of u power of the first rank ! Fur¬ 
ther explanations of the disputed points were also offered by M. Chauvelin. 
It was aflirined, that the idea of encouraging sedition was by no means en¬ 
tertained by the framers of that decree, which promised assistance in the 
cause of liberty ; that the expression of the general will of any country was 
a very different thing from sedition, which was only the commotion or rising 
of a small number against the majority of a nation ; that when Henry iV. 
of France, and the English queen Elizabeth, supported the Dutch a^^nst 
Philip 11., they were not considered as promoters of sedition ; and that it 
was the duty of one state to grant assistance, when the greater part of a 
community wished to reform or improve its government. 

To tliese observations, lord Gronvilie replied in a spirited tone. He con¬ 
sidered them to be accompanied with menacing intimations, and, conse- 
sequently, as involving new grounds of offence, which would prove a bar to 
every kind of negotiation, 'i'he pretended explanations, he said, were no 
better than insults ; and the motives which had induced his sovereign to 
prepare for violent extremities, still existed in full force; nor would the 
preparations be discontinued, or omitteil, so long as the French retained 
that turbulent and aggressive spirit, which threatened danger to every 
country in Europe. 

While these aisoussions between lord GrenviUe and M. Chauvelin were 
pending, intelligence was recedved of the condemnation and public execution 
of Louis XVI., and every sentimentvof abhorrence towards the French re¬ 
public was now kindled intq a ffame. The first political result was an order 
from his majesty, transmitted by lord Grenville, for the departure of M> 
Chauvelin from the kingdom, within eight days. On the 28th of January, 
1793, a message from the king was sent down to parliament, acquaintirw 
both houses that he had direotM copies of several papers, received from M- 
Chauvelin, and the answers to them, to be laid before them, together with a 
copy of the order now mentioned; and also, that he thought it neoeasary to 
make a further augmentation of his forces both by sea and land. 

'Vhe British government now resolved to send a body of troo^ into the 
Netheriands, to act in concert with the allied powers on the continent, and 
his royal' highness the duke of York was vested with the command of both 
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the British and Hanoverian armies. The troops left London on the 84th of 
February, 1793, acoompani^ to Greenwich by the kinir and queen, and 
others of Ae royal family where they embarked, and proceeding to the coast 
of Holland, landed at Helvoetsluy^ from whence they marched to join the 
combined army. The commencement of the campaign was attended with 
considerable success on the part of the allies. The FVencli were defeated at 
the battle of Famars, in which their general, Dampierre, was hilled, and on 
wbiidi occasion the British ^ards jierformed prodigies of valour. On the 
JOth of July, after a blockade of three months, the town of f'onde surren¬ 
dered to the Austrians. Its capture was soon follow ed by tliat of Valen¬ 
ciennes, which after sustaining a destructive and murderous siege of seven 
weeks, surrendered by capitulation, on the 20th of *ily, to the duke of 
York. Encouraged W this success, his royal highness proceeded without 
delay, to the attack of Dunkirk. The French camp of Ghiveldt was abiiii- 
doned at his approach. He then advanced to ntt.ick the outposts of Dun¬ 
kirk, and after a sharp action, attelided with considenahle loss on both sines, 
the French were driven into the town. In this action the fainoiis Austrian 
general, Dalton, was killed, with several other distinguished officers. On 
the following day (24th of August) the siege was regularly formed, and 
eveiT thing seemed to promise a successful issue; but it was not long ere 
the hopes conceived from this expedition were fouud to be illusory. con¬ 
siderable naval armament from England, was to have co-operated in the 
siege ; but from some unexplained cause, it was nut able to sail so soon as 
the time fixed on. In the mean while, the enemy’s gun boats wen- michored 
BO near the shore, as to be able, with ease, to enfilade the British encamp¬ 
ment. By the destructive fire thus kept up, great numbers of vuluablc offi¬ 
cers, as well as privates, were killed; and the garrison, consisting of twenty 
thousand men, made frequent and virarous sorties. 'Fhe French, in tho 
mean time, had a camp at Mont Cassel, and their troops collecting in great 
numbers, defeated the covering army under general Frevtag. 'I'hus, the 
want of a naval co-operation, the annoyance of the enemy's gun-boats, the 
streiirth of the garrison, and a formidable French army under general llou- 
chiwa, menacing the camp of the besiegers, formed a combination of obstacles 
which all their skill and courage were inadequate to surmount, 'i'he allies, 
oppressed by a superiority of force, after having, fur tho s]>ace of a fortnight, 
persevered in the siege, under the most disadvantageous circumstances, and 
fought several actions, in which they had sustuiued very considerable loss, 
were compelled to abandon the enterprise, leaving behind them a iiuiiieruus 
train of artillery, consisting of thirty-five twenty-four pounders, besides 
mortars and howitzers, with about five hundred barrels of guiqaiwder, and 
other militaiy stores. In this disastrous retreat, which began on the Hth of 
^ptember, the duke of York, who in said to have behaved with the greatest 
intrepidity and coolness, exposing himself to every danger io'-ident to his 
situation, was on the point of being surrounded and m^e prisoner by tho 
enemy ; and his brother, the duke of Cambridge, was actually in the bands 
of tim enemy, for a short time, on the l«h of September, but not being re¬ 
cognized by them, he fortunately made his escape. General lluuchard wim 
impeached by the convention, and guillotined, for neglecting to improve bis 
ndvaatages in this instance, as it was confidently asserted, that he had it in 
Wspower to capture the whole of the<nllied army. 

'The retreat of the allies from before Duiikifk, and also from Maubeuge, 
which took place about the same time, gave an unfavourable turn to the state 
of their affairs in Flanders: all their ^sts from Nieu|Sirt to Mautwuge 
were attacked. The aeasonable intervention of sir Charles Grey, with a 
body of troops originally destined for the West Indies, saved Nicuport; and 
the prince of Saxe Cobourg, after defeating the enemy in several partial 
nng^pments, made himselT master of Quesnoy, thus securing winter quar¬ 
ters for his army* He was, however, defeated near Maubeuge, and his de¬ 
signs on that place were rendered abortive. With these reverses of fortune, 
thesueeessof the allies on the Bel^c frontier may lie said to have terminated. 
On the Rhine, general Wurmser, at tlie head of an array of Austrians and 
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PruMiaiM, after forisinjf the lines of WeUsembourg, reduced Haguenan and 
Fort Louis, and drove the French under the cannon of Strasburg; but here 
the tide of success began to turn. The republicans, strongly re-inforced 
from the interior, compelled Wurmser and the dulce of Brunswick to re¬ 
treat : the former towards Haguenan, the latter to Lanturn, at the latter of 
which places, the duke repulsed the French with considerable loss. From 
this success, however, he reaped but little advantage ; for the armies of the 
Rhine and the Moselle, under Pichegru and Hocne, attacked the Austrian 
general Wurmser, near Haguenau, and after various assaults and repulses, 
carried all the lines and redoubts at the point of the bayonet. Two other 
engagements in mmilar situations, and equally destructive, in which the 
French were victoric^, oblmed the Austrians to repasa the lUine. The re¬ 
publicans, availing themselveB of their advantages, retook Weissembourg, 
and the prince of Hohenlohe raised the siege of Landau, and retreated to 
Mentz. Thus terminated the campaign of 1T93, of wbidh the commence¬ 
ment had raised such brilliant hopes aRd expectations. At one time, the 
combined armies were penetrating into France, at different points of the 
frontier, from Strasburg to Dunkirk, and the southern provinces of the re¬ 
public were in open insurrection ; but at the end of the year, the allies were 
every where repulsed, and Lyons, Marseilles, and Toulon, reduced under 
the power of the constitution. 

On the meeting of the Britisli parliament, 21st of Jan. 1794, the speech 
from the throne, adverted to the existing state of affairs in France, ana cha¬ 
racterized the government as a system which openly violated every restraint 
of justice, humanity, and religion. The extraordimary efforts made by that 
country during the Inst campaign, was said to be founded solely on the usur¬ 
pation of power, which rendered the existing rulers absolute masters of 
peoples' lives ; and the system they had adopt^ was represented as tending 
rapidly to exhaust tlie natural strength of the counti^. The speech was 
warmly applauded by the supporters of administration, and the amendments 
to the corresponding addresses, in which his majesty was requested to avail 
himself of the earliest opportunity for concluding an honourable peace, were 
rejected by large majorities. The minister and his supporters contended, 
that the government of France was hostile, intractable, and such as pre¬ 
cluded the possibility of negotiation ; that its oppressive nature must spee¬ 
dily work Its own cure, and accomplish the views of the allies: it would 
drive the |)eople of France into despair, and exhaust, by its excessive exer¬ 
tion, the energies of the country. And when France should be delivered 
from its yoke, and a government of a different description should re-instate 
good faith and moderation in the nation, then, and not till then, would it be 
safe to repose confidence in their treaties or practicable to obtain them. 

Jn answer to this, it was contended by Mr. B'ox and his friends, that the 
atrocities of the French were neither the true causes of the war, nor a suf¬ 
ficient excuse for continuing it. Nations and their governments, it was 
contended, made treaties and kept their faith, not from motives of morality, 
but of self-preserv.ation. Did we assert that the French would not nego¬ 
tiate f It was prejudging the case, for we had not tried them. Was it as¬ 
sumed that France would not abide by any treaties into which she might 
enter, because she was hostile find ambitious f She always had been hostile 
and ambitious, and yet she had kept -her engagements. Our object in the 
war was said to be security \ but wiint could he understood of an object so 
vague and undefined ! Every formqr war had some definite object by which 
securi^ might be hoped for or attained ; but in the present war, we de¬ 
pended for the attainment of our hopes upon a change in the government of 
our enemies—a chanm which, by force of arms, it was plainly impossible to 
effect—a change whira depended on France herself to accomplish. Did we 
think to place a kiim upon the throne of France ? The ministers durst not 
avow the design. Did we look to the chapter of accidents to produce a 
counter-revolution ? If so, we declared ourselves embarked in a war which 
might endure as long as France had an existence. But the resources of 
France, it was contended on the ministerial side of the house, were tattering 
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in their last decline- Our financiers had predicted the immediate ruin of 
their credit. To expose the fallacy of this nope, the most important part of 
Mr. Fox's speech at the opemng of the session was directed. The French 
it had bean said, were without mone^ and without commerce—thev must 
trust to unaccredited assignats to provide for their future caun]mign^ But 
H nation may be so situa^, said Mr. Pox,—^it may liave its pride and its 
energies so unusually excited, as to set at defiance the common rules of cal¬ 
culation ; and su^ was the c^ with France; a nation so powerful by na¬ 
ture, and so fertile in invention, that she could rely on those resources as 
almost inexhaustible. Their enthusiasm was a native light and heat to the 
ilistiovery and invention of resources. Nations with little or no money had 
often overwhelmed their richer neighbours. 'I'he Tartar^and Scythians had 
neither gold nor assignats, yet they overturned the Roman empire, as Rome, 
in its conmarative poverty, had overcome Carthage. 

These few remarks will enable you, my son, to form your estimate of the 
state of political parties in your ownfeountry at this eventful crisis ; but the 
subject is one on which we cannot dwell minutely. Though little encou¬ 
raged by the past to hope fur success, yet the minority renewed their effort s 
.against the continuance of the war. In the house uf peers, the marquis of 
Lansdowne resumed the subject on the 17th of February, and detailed the 
numerous and cogent reasons that should induce England to terminate a 
contest so veiy fruitless in the past, and so utterly hopeless for the future. 
“ France," said his lordship, ‘'has shewn herself, and has been pronounced 
“ by the most consummate masters in tlio art uf war, to be invulnerable. 
“ However divided by intestine faction, she comes out against her enemy one 
" and indivisible. She has made her whole dominions a military school, 
“ where every mind of her new generation is fired with the military passion. 
“ The incongruous host with whom England is now leagued against France 
'* exhibits a very different aspect. Far from being enthii-siastic in a common 
" cause, they are captiously attached to their individual interests, and equally 
" at variance with each other. Austria is ambitious, and Prussia jealous uf 
“ Austria : they Lave no cementing principles uf union but in some plan uf 
“ petition, as that of Poland, hostile to the happiness and interests of 
“ Europe. Spain is exhausted of her resources, and unable to support her 
" paper credit. Holland, once rich in credit, can scarcely raise a niillioii at 
'* double the usual interest. Russia alone of all tlie allies uf Britain, is strong 
" and able ; but what reason have we to expect her jirumiscs to he realised f 
" Peace, we ore told, is not to be concluded with such men as the present 
“ rulers of France ; but the same plea was urged for protracting the war 
“ with America, and our final conduct demonstrated on what falssliootl the 
" pretence was founded. Witli regard to tliat iiideiiiiiity for the past and 
“ security for the future, whicli was said to be a sine </ua non to la* looked 

for in msiking a peace, his lordship exhorted parliament to reflect, that the 
'■ detriment occasioned by one year s stagnation of Rritisli industry and ca- 
‘‘ pital, was much more serious than the loss of a paltry island, or a settle- 
■ ‘ inent which we might receive lor a compensation.’ All those » cre s-eighty 
considerations, certainly, but they were thrown away upon tlie British go¬ 
vernment at that time. 

The landing of a body of Hessian troops on the Isle <if Wight, at this 
juncture, ostensibly with'the view of regruitinf^them from the fatigues of a 
voyage/rom Germany, till a projected expeditiog should take place, liecame 
a subject of warm debate in both houses. 'Fbe op|Kisitioii contendM, that 
sudi an introduction of foreign troops info the kingdom, without .the pre¬ 
vious consent of parliament, was absolutely illegal: whilst the minister iind 
his friends maintained that there was no precise law on the subject, and that 
iiotliing unconstitutional had been done in the case : they consequently re¬ 
fused to accept the biU of indemnity which was tendered them. 

Great Britain having now embarked in the war, and from an accessory 
become a principal, found it necessary to subsidise the continental jaiwers. 
Accordingly, on voting the army estimates for the year, 1784, a treaty 
tbe Britisli government had entered into with Prussia was now submillea to 
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the notice of parliament. The public had already received several intima¬ 
tions that the king of Prussia was little disposed to a furwer prosecution 
of hostilities against France. Commissioners from each of thow pos-en 
had met at Frankfort, and the formality with which they assembled, and the 
secresy with which they negotiated, gave intimation of mmetl^ more reri- 
ous than a pretended exchange of prisoners. On the Prussian side of the 
_iToitrMiitfi wflB ATniblAVd^. All officer dect) ID tbo confidence 
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Muycd, an officer deep in the confidence 
of his sovereign. It was generally oelieved in Britain, that as Pruraia had 
begun the war from the hope of dismembering France, she would recede froin 
the coalition the moment she found that object impractit»ble. The court of 
Berlin acted on this occasion with its characteristic policy. Before it ven¬ 
tured to declare its intention of abandoning the coalition, applicatum was 
made to the diet of Ratisbon for a part of the expen^ that would bo in¬ 
curred for the defence of the Germanic states ; and in default of remunera¬ 
tion from the diet. Great Britain appealed to be the only quarter from which 
pecuniary aid could be expected. To enforce the necessity of complying 
with this request, the Prussian monarch made an onen declaration to the 
princes of Germany engaged in the confederacy, that he found himself under 
the necessity of seceding from it; assigning as his reasons, the unconquer- 
able resources of the French, and the exhausted state of his own tre^ury. 

Mr. Pitt brought forward the subject of the Prussian alliance, on the 30th 
of April, when he stated the inadequate finances of that power, and the ne¬ 
cessity there existed of aiding by a British subtidy the resources of that 
country, and purchasing the use of Prussian soldiers in the present contest. 
He proiiosed that the sum of two millions and a half, st^ng, should be 
vot^ to enable the king of Prussia to keep the field, ^e sumect was 
warmly debated, and Mr. Fox proposed that the sum should be reduc^ to 
one mUliou and a half, reprobating prodigality towards so faithless an nUy as 
the king of Prussia. England had taken up arms, he asserted, as the acees- 
Eories of that prince, who had now artfully made her the principal in the 
quarrel, and was moreover extorting from her the price of her own impru- 
denc.e in standing at the head of the idliance, compelling her to be pay-mistress 
of the whole. The subsidy however was voted. _ . • i. 

At this time the British government became involved in a contention with 
the United States of America, which was ultimately attended with serious 
effects. Soon after the breaking out of the war with France, orders were 
issued for detaining all American vessels freighted with corn to h ranee, conlis- 
cntiiig their cargoes, but paying for them and the freight. 1 his mcMure was 
resented by the Americans as an infraction of their independence ; but their 
complaint was lUsregarded, and shortly after an order was imued for ^ing 
all American ships, carrying provisions and stores to the French colonies, 
and also for obliging American sltips sailing from the British islsim to g*ve 
security for lanmng their cargoes in neutral or British poi^. Mmw than 
six hundred Amerioui vessels were seized in consequence of this order, in 
the short space of five months. . „ •„ a.v_ 

A further cause of complaint was given to the United States, by the occu¬ 
pation of some forts on the borders of Canada by the British troops, which 
had boon ceded to the Americans in the peace of 1T93, and coMerenre 
with several Indian tribeo by lord Dorchester, TOvernor of Canada. 1 ho 
American government showed its resentment of these proceedmgs ^ an 
embargo of^thirty days on the British shipping in their ports, and apimint^ 
Mr. Jay, chief justice of the United SUtes, its minister for settli^ the dif- 
tereiices between the two countries. Ho arrived in England during the 
summer of 17*4, and delivered a memorial on the subiect, in which, among 
other topics, thero was contained the reiterated complaint of seventy ctbt- 
cised on American seamen, and their being compelled to serve on board ot 
English ships of war. His nuyesty's minister tendered a conciliatory answer, 
and botii parties being pacific^y disposed, the dispute was at that time com- 

this regard to foreign iKilitics, the parliament Md the 
found tlicir attention at this time deejdy engrossed with the internal aitairs 
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«• the nation- The progresa of French principles excited vert- serious alarm 
?• hiaher classes of society, and among tlie friends of all existing esta- 
Idi^me^ in which the miniatera also particijwted; they accordingly re¬ 
lived on adopting the most effectual methods for arresting tlieir progress. 
One of tte most prominent causes 9f apprehension was tlie formation of 
mcieties for the declared purpose of obtaining a legitimate reform In parlia- 
vr^t In Scotland, a party zealous for reform had projected what they 
railed a national convention, and in framing it, had unwisely imitated the 
titles and proceedings of the Frencli republicans. This naturiUly attracted 
the notice of government, and prosecutions were instituted against some of 
the leading members upon an old Scottish statute coiicorning leasing-making, 
in modern style, sowing discord between the king and his subjects. The 
result was that the court of justiciary in Edinburgh, and the circuit court of 
Perth adjudged to transportation Mr. Muir, a gentlemen in the profession 
of the’law and a Mr. Palmer, a dissenting minister of the chiss of I'nitarians. 

There were two principal societios in England at this time, having for 
their avowed object the procuring of a reform of the representation in jiar- 
liament: these were the society for constitutional information, luid the cor¬ 
responding society. The agents of government had for si.nie tiino past 
kept a watchful eye upon Uieir proceedings; and judging that suflicient 
grounds existed for supporting a legal charge aganist them, wmo of the 
leailing members of liotli societies were apprehended and committed to the 
Tower. A message was then delivered from the king to both houses of piir- 
liament, informing them that seditious practices had boon carried on by so¬ 
cieties in London in correspondence with other societies, fi.r the purpow of 
assembling a convention to represent tlie p^jile of England ; that their 
papers haS been seized, and would be laid before parliament, where an ex- 
aiiiination of them was recommended, with the adoption of smli measures as 
might appear necessary. The next measure of the minister was to m<*ve An 
a ^ispension of the habeas corpus act, which was strongly opposed ns a mea¬ 
sure Unwarranted by any exiting necessity; it was Imwever carried ; and 
an address to his majesty was moved, iissuriiig him 

to punish the guUty^t the same time investing him witu additional poatr 
for tlie sui»pre88ion of attempts af^unst his ifoveriimeiit. ..r ii.gw 

A bill of indictment having been found i^inst tliirti-eri 
reforming societies, the trials commenced with tliat of * 
with his fellow prisoners, was charged with nine overt '*• 
slate trials ever excited more anxiety m the public '"jn;* J 

generally understood, that upon the issue of it would I*® witluil the 
onlyof iii. accomplices, but probably of many more j"‘X‘ 

rearil of government. The trial lasted eiglit daj's, iimilM'^I^ 

Miner’s acquittal, to the inexpressible joy of all 

litical sentiments, and indeed to and that 

pulilic, who were convinced that the riiarge went . „„u„trv’thaii llio 

iiotliiiig could be more dangerous to the liberties frcason ^ 

attempt now made to extend the doctrine of Too'ke wiw put 

On the acquittal of Hardy, the celebrated 1" ,,erfect Jlllle 

Upon his trial, which was rernarkahle for nothiuK so Kummoncil as 

and Helf-poHsessiun of the accused, while the pwsoiis little dm- 

uitnessesV^ong whom was Mr. Pi** him^l^ W at tmes 
concerted at his questions, 'fhe trud lasted five,days, ^ third 

quittal, after a very short deliberation «n .ti>® f’^.l."‘^ThriwBlZ but it tor- 
effort was then made to procure the convwAiM on w hich the 

inmated, like the former, in were dis¬ 
crown declined all further attempts, and sensa- 

charged. Thus concluded an affair ve,%rikh^ 

lion.%t the moment, and which furnished .^ Ttiditi^ wd^^^ 
proof of the excellence of the English ^****“**®",L^ tj?* n^l 
of the trial by jury in criminal cases. We now turn to the naval expii » 

tireat Britain during the year 1794. . . „ thouah it bad 

The destruction of the French ships and stores at Toulon, tiiougu 
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Gonnderably weakened the power of the republic in the Mediterranean, ap. 
peered to be little felt at the port of Brest, the great depot on the frontiers 
of the Atlantic. There the dock-yards and. arsenals resounded with tlie 
notes of war and preparation ; and every republican breast was inspired 
with the hope of being able, ere long, to strike a decisive blow against the 
navy of England. Tne British channel fleet, thoiwh it had lain at anchor 
during the winter months, was ready for a start, the moment intelligenre 
should arrive frma the numerous cruisers off the French coast, that the 
Brest fleet had put to sea. However, as the spring advanced, exclusive of 
that of fighting the enemy, other Idlings rendered it necessary that lord 
Howe should quit the port ; one was to convoy the East and West India 
merchant ships clear of the channel; the other, to intercept a French fleet 
that was expected to return from the ports of the United States of America, 
richly laden with the produce of the West India islands, particularly with 
provisions and stores of which France stood much in need. 

Early in the month of May, the dUffTent outward bound fleets were ready 
for sea, and convoyed by lord Howe as far ns the Lizard Point, when, com¬ 
mitting them to the protection of rear-admiral Montague, who with six ships 
of seventy-four guns each and two frigates was to have the further charge 
of them, his lord^ip, with a fleet now reduced to twenty-six sail of the line, 
immediately steered for Ushant, from whence he dispatched two of his fri¬ 
gates to look into the port of Brest, and watch the motions of the enemy’s 
fleet. The reconnoitring ships, while standing in towards Mathias Point, 
plainly saw the French fleet at anchor in Brest water, and returned to lord 
Howe with tlie intelligence, who concluding that if they put to sea it would 
be to afford protection to the immense fleet then expected from America, 
steered direct for the latitude through which the latter would in all proba¬ 
bility pass. 

On the lUth of May, tlie grand fleet of France, consisting of twenty-five 
sail of the lino and sixteen frigates and sloops, under the joint command of 
admiral Villaret, and the conventional deputy Jean Bun Saint Andre, sailed 
from the port of Brest; and no sooner did lord Howe receive intelligence of 
their being at sea than he pressed his fleet in pursuit of them. On the 30th, 
the two fleets came in sight of each other, when they proved to be of ^ual 
number of ships. The French, however, showed a great desire to avoid an 
action, and had recourse to a system of munceuvring in order to escape, so that 
it was not until the 3ath that they came into contact. At daylight of that 
morning, the rival fleets were perceived to be alxiut six miles asunder ; and 
about seven o'clock, when the ciiasing sliips of the preceding night had fallen 
into their stations in line a-head, lord Howe, with a view of making some 
impression on the enemy's rear, ordered the ships under his command to tack 
in succession. A signm was then given to engage and pass through the 
French line, with permission to fire on the enenry in passing. A partial ac¬ 
tion was continued through the day and both fleets suffered considenbly. 
'The French admiral, however, who from the moment he gained sight of the 
British fleet on the morning of the 38th until he wore on the following 
afternoon, having possessed the weather of his opponent, had it at bis 

option to briiw on a general action at his pleasure ; he nevertheless pru¬ 
dently declineu it, ana a dense fog coining on, it was nut until the morning 
of the Slst of May that thd* two fleets had a distinct view of each other 
Lord Howe, now determini^ if possible to prevent tlieir escape and bring 
them to action ; and accormngly, he issued bis orders that each ship should 
carry commanding sail daring thd night, and stationed two of his frigates a 
mile or two to leeward of his own fleet, for the purpose of watching the 
enenr^'s motions. 'The English fleet continued during the night standing 
to the westward; and at day-break on the memorable 1st of June, the 
French flrat was descried about five leimues off, on the starboard, or lee-bow 
of the British. At seven o'clock the fleets had approximated within four 
Bi^ of each other ; and soon afterwards a signal was thrown out for each 
ship to steer for, and eagam severally the ship opposed to her in the enemy's 
line. Some changes now became expedient in the British line, in order that 
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the French three deckers, and otlier heavy Khips, might be auiuUy opiHwed 
At a uuarter past nine the Frenrfi van opened a distant fire, which pr^iitly 
e.\tended along the whole French line, and in a short time the British fleet 
commenced a heavy fire in return. A few of lord Howe's ships mode their 
way through the French line, and e^iiged their opponents to leeward. Tho 
remainder hauled up to windward, and opened their fire at various distanres. 
The ships of the two fleets were now engaf^ oell-turll, and all was smoke 
and confusion. About ten o'clock, the French admiral in the Muntagne 
made sail ahead, followed by Iiis second astern, and afterwards by such otlicrs 
of his sliips as, like the Monti^ne, had suffered little in the action. 

About noon the firing ceased and soon afterwards six dismasted French 
ships, being the nearest at hand, were secured by' tho British fleet. These 
were the ^nsParoil; tho Juste; L’.Vmerique; Impetueux ; Northumlter- 
land ; and Achille. The loss on board these six ships alone amounted to 
about seven hundred killed and six hundred wounded, and the total loss 
sustained by the French fleet must have been at least double, if not treble 
that amount. In addition to thesJ six captured vessels, the French line of 
battle ship, the Vengeur, was sunk during the action, after she had been 
taken possession of by the Orion, with nearly half her surviving crew 
on board. The loss on the part of the British was said to be about three 
hundred killed and nine hundred wounded. The Freneli admiral having 
succeeded in securing four crippled sliips, put away to the northward, 
and by six in the evening, with the remnant of his fleet, was completely out 
of sight. But such was the crippled state of the prises, and of several slnjis 
belonmng to the British fleet, that it was not until five o’clock of the iiiurii- 
iiig of the 13th of June, that lord Howe was enabled to anchor at Spithcad. 
From these brilliant naval exploits, however, we must now revert to the 
military proceedings on the continent of Europe. 

The French having rampletely organixed their immense armies, and 

i ilanned their new system of tactics, which was of a widely extended com- 
lination, their forces were, by a judicious admixture of the new levies with 
the veteran stildiers, rendered tremendously formidable, tieneral Ficliegru 
having remodelled his army advanced against the duke of York from Li'lc, 
while aiiother^army compelled the Austrians to retreat towards Molls. His 
roval highness finding his outposts taken and his front attiuked, displayed 
all the ^ill of an experienced general; he instantly oidered sixteen squa¬ 
drons of British cavalry to charge the main body of the enemy, drawn up in 
a plain fronting his camp. These brave troops soon peiielr.ited the line of 
F'rench cavalry, cut to pieces three entire regiments of cailniieers and put 
the rest to flight. They wore, nevertheless, received with extraordinary 
firmness by the infantry, the front riuik of which, rosting the butts of their 
muskets steadily on the ground, opposed the yioints of tlieii bayonets to the 
horses, while the rear lines kept up an incessant firing on their riders. After 
three successive attacks, supported by the fire of some field-pieces, the 
F'rench infantry was broken, and a terrible carnage ciiMicd. 1 Inis dcfeatisJ 
on the right, the French slackened their cannonade from the front, and their 
loft retreating before the Hanoverians, the victory on the p.irt ol the British 
was complete. 

At this time the emperor of Austria, Francis 11, disgusted at the reverses 
which the allies had experienced at the close,of the camjiaigii of 1793, and 
with the view of preventing any jeakiusies which might spring up among 
the generals, determined to put himself at the head of the grand araiy. The 
Austrians, under general Kaunitz, renplsed the F'rench near Mons, and 
forced them to reposs the Sambre. His imperial majesty thinking that 
quarter secure, committed to his brother, the archduke C fiarles, the 9"*"* 
maiid of the army of Orchies ; and having joined tlie duke of i ork w itli .* 
considerable reinforcement, a plan was concerted for effecting a junction 
with general Clairfait, and afterwards proceeding to a general eng^einent 
in Older to expel the French from the Netherlands. Uuriim the night the 
allied army marched forwswds in three columns, each of wbicii was deiwted. 
The duke of York, with his culuniu, gained great honour by bis skilful re- 
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treat, after suetuaing a most vigorous attack. His royal higlmess Found it 
necessary to retreat to Oiidenarde, thus leaving Tunmay exposed, which 
came into thepossesnon of the French without resistance. The duae then drew 
back to the vanity of Antwerp, where he was joined by lord Moira with ten 
thousand additional British troops. '^he numerous sanguinary conflicts 
whidi took place on this occasion, continued with little intermission during 
the Bjiace of two days, and the success which the French obtdned decided 
the rate of the remainder of the campaign. Charleroi feU; and general 
Moreau, after defeating Clairfait, made himself master of Ypres. Bruges 
submitted to the French arms on the 24th of June. The mimson of Osteiul 
being withdrawn, the Frendi entered it, and were received with joy. It was 
now manifest through the whole of their invasion of the Belgic provinces, 
that the recollection of the Austrian tyranny had disposed the people in 
neral readily to admit a change of masters. This was especialW observable 
St Brussels, which tlic prince of Sase Coboiirg in vain attempted to cover liy 
strong entrenchments in the forest of Soif^nies. He was driven from them 
with great loss; and the Austrians taking flight through Brussels in the 
night, left the capital open to their pursuers, who on the 9th of July, entered 
it in triumph. Ghent had opened its gates on the 5th of that month. The 
duke of York and lord Moira, after taking shelter in Mechlin, evacuated 
the place and proceeded to Antwerp. The French now advancing from Brus¬ 
sels, marched against general Clmrfait, who was protecting Louvain, and 
having defeated him, obtained possession of that city on the 15th of July. 
Antweip surrendered undefended on the 23d and thus the whole of Aus¬ 
trian Flanders and Brabant, fell under the dominion of the Frendh. The 
strong city and citadel of Namur were evacuated by MneraJ Beaulieu on the 
17th, and the Austrians were soon after driven from Liege and its territory. 

The campaien on the frontiers of Germany was not less successful to the 
French republic than had been that in the Netherlands. It began with the 
reduction of Kaiserslautern and Spire, with other fortresses in that quarter. 
An obstinate engagement took place on the 12th of July, which continu^ 
through the following day, between the French and Pniraians, and ended in 
the defeat of the latter. Two subsequent da 3 ra of iigliting obliged the Aus¬ 
trians and Prussians to retreat towards Mentz ; and on the 8th of August 
the French army on the Moselle took possession of 'I'reves. Their next 
object was to recover those towns within the limits of France which had 
l>een taken by the allies: and Landrecies, Quesnoy, Valenciennes, and 
Cond£ were brought to capitulate after a slender rcisistance, the garrisons 
being threatened with military execution if they persisted in defending 
them. In all these places immense stores of ammunition and provisions were 
found. 

The emperor of Germany had, by this time, acquired sufficient experience 
of military life and became weary of the scenes around him. Leaving the 
command of his army, therefore, to the prince of Saxe Cobourg he returned 
to Vienna. The disastrous close of the last campaign had occasioned a cool¬ 
ness between the courts of Vienna and Berlin, which soon kindled into ani¬ 
mosity. The duke of Brunswick resigned his command, and the king of 
Prussia befmn to think of withdrawing from the coalition, 'fhe duke had 
represented to his majea^, that the want of concord and the spirit of dis¬ 
trust had disconcerted all the measures of the allies. “ When a great na- 
" tton," said his serene highness, “ sufih as that of France, conducts its af- 
" fairs by the terror of punishments, and the energy of enthusiasm, the 
" combined powers ou^t to be guided by only one sentiment and one prin* 
“ ciple: but if, instead of co-operating with this unanimity, each army acts 
*' separately and without concerting with the others, without fixed plans, 
** without concord and without principle, the consequences to be expected 
" are such as we have seen at Dunkirk, at Maubeuge, at the capture ot Ly- 
" one, at the destruction of Toulon, and at the siege of Landan. May 
" heaven preserve your majesty from great misfortunes ! Bnt every thing 
** is to be dreaded unless constancy, harmony, and uniformity of principlea and 
“ actions, assume tiie place of opposing sentiments, which during the two 
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" last yaa™ I»v« €>cc«»lune«l ao manr calamities. The same causes which 
“ have divided the aUied powers divide them still. The movemenU of the 
« armies will again suffer as they have suffered; tliey wUl axperienoe delay 
'* and embarraamients. Time will be necessary to recruit the Prussian ar- 
" my ; policy absolutely requires ih These delays will perhaps prove the 
“ source of a train of mitfurtunes^ in the ensuing campaign, the conse- 
'* quenoes of which are incalculable." 

This letter, which was addressed to his Prussian majesty from Oppenheim 
on the 6th of January, 1794, expressed in energetic terms the opinion which 
tlie duke of Brunswick now entertained of the hopeless issue of the war. 
The writer of it was nut only a consummate general, but a conspicuous actor 
in the important transactions of the times: and his letter exhibits a mure 
correct view of the state of affairs at that period, than volumes oi' conjectural 
history compiled in the closet would supmy. The fact is that distrust and 
jealousy prevailed, not only between the Prussian and Austrian armies, but 
also between their cabinets. Tlie^emperor represented to the princes of the 
Germanic states, the dangers that impended over tliem ; and he invited the 
circles to rise in a mass against an enemy who every wliere wished to de¬ 
stroy royalty, nobility, religion, and iiruperty : in a word, to trample on 
every law divine and human ; and he [lereniptorily reiiuired that such of the 
<-t.ites as hud nut yet contributed to the uuinniun defence, should furnish the 
triple contingent. The demand, however, was ill received: Austria and 
Prussia were suspected of entertaining the design of dismembering France : 
and tlie probable a^randizement of these two great imwers excited the 
jealousy of the weaker states, to whom war presented much danger without 
the prospect of indemnity. 'I'he king of Prussia opposed the levce-en-ma*4» 
on tne frontier, which he represented to he nut only ruinous to agriculture, 
hut .also as a dangerous measure in the midst of that agitation wliicli French 
priiiciiiles hod created in the minds of the multitude. 

It was not long, however, before Frederick William, bej[an more mani- 
I'cslly to show his remissness in the common cause of opposing French de¬ 
mocracy. After declaring liis inability to sustain the enormous expenses of 
tlie war, he announced his determination to furiiisii no more troops than his 
contingent us elector of Brandenburg required; and ho ordered general 
Mullendorf, who had succeeded the duke of Brunswick, to retire with his ar¬ 
my towards Cologne, leaving only twenty tliousand men in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Mentz, iiniler the command of general Kalkreutli. It was to pre¬ 
vent the defection of so powerful a body from the confederacy, that the Bri¬ 
tish parliament voted the sum of two millions and a lialf, as a subsidy to his 
Prussian majesty, as mentioned in the former part of this letter, in order 
that he might be enabled to continue the war. Ahoiit the same time a traaty 
was concluded with the king of Sardinia, who was ^ to receive from Great 
Britain two hundred thousand pounds per annum. l*he landgrave of Hesse- 
Cassel was also to furnish eight thousand men, in return for ivhicli England 
agreed to pay one hundred thousand pounds for levy money, fifty six thou¬ 
sand pounds per annum, and a certain stijmlated sum for every Uessiun sol¬ 
dier that should be slain! . . i i c 

The king of Fnrssia, notwithstanding the subsidy which he relayed irtm 
England kept bis armies on the borders of the lUiine, without joining the 
allies. In the month of May, marshal Mollepdorf surprised the rremdi, and 
defeated them with considerable los*. On the 16 th. of July, the rrenen 
having received strung reinforcements from the armies of the Alps and the 
Ardennes, as well as enormous augmenUitions from the requisitions in t<6r- 
raine and Alsace, attempted to force the Prussian bnes at fcdickofferii, hav¬ 
ing previously cut off all communication between them and the Austrn^- 
Being repulsed with great loss, they renewed their efforts at two o clock the 
following morning; and after seven successive attacks, they succeeded in 
forcing the Prussian linos, with a terrible carnage on both sides. I were 
the lost transactions of any moment that took place bctw€*en the rru 
and the French during the revolutionary war. ... 

The success which had attended the armies of France in the . e , 
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dunng tlie iwruiK and Bummer of 1704, now began to excite a general ap- 
prebension for tne safety of the United provinoea. Flanders was considered 
to be irretrievably lost; and the duke of York proposed to the prince of 
Saxe Cobourg to make a joint attack on the enemy for the preservation of 
Brabant, l^ne Austrian general, bowewsr, decline the proposal, and Bel¬ 
gium was left entirely to the French, who immediately put all the young 
men that were capable of bearing arms into a state of requisition, and, calling 
in all the coin, they exchanged it for assignats at par. Such were the rigo¬ 
rous methods by which the republicans consolidated their conquests; such 
the fate of a people on whom tney conferred the honour of fraternization ! 

But though the allies had now resolved to coniine their views to the de¬ 
fence of Holland, they did not make a precipitate retreat. The duke of 
York assisted the prince of Orange in putting Breda, and Bois-le-duc in a 
state of defence, and posted his army along the Dommel, where, on the 14th 
of September he was attacdced by a powerful force under Pidiegru. The 
duke of York's army amounted to no mo^ than thirty-three thousand men 
including British, Hessians, and Hanoverians. Yet he had many skirmishes 
with the enemy; but iinding his posts to be untenable, he retired slowly through 
Malines, Alost, Breda, and Bois-le-duc, to Urave on the Maes, although 
f^rom the beginning of July to the middle of September an army of eighty 
thousand republicans bung on his rear. Taking up an advantageous position 
under the walls of Kimeguen, the British commander determined on making 
a stand. Nimeguen was strong by situation, and well garrisoned ; it was 
therefore expected to make a long resistance ; but it was suddenly carried 
after a siege of a few days. The British army was now obliged to cross the 
tVaal, over which the French attempted to mrce a passage, but they were 
repulsed with great loss. The important town of Maestricht, whi<m was 
besieged by general Kleber held out forty days, and surrendered on the 4th 
of November. 'The loss of these two places excited a general alarm both in 
Kngland and Holland, and at the close of the year all eyes were turned to 
the latter country, as the expected theatre of important events. About the 
middle of December, the frost set in with unusual rigour, and thus opened a 
way to the French armies. In the course of a week, the great rivers being 
frozen, the Maes and the Waal were converted into solid plains of ice, capa¬ 
ble of supporting the heaviest artillery. A numerous column of the French 
army, taking advantage of a circumstance so favourable to their designs, 
crossed the Maes on the S7th of December, and attacking the allied army 
through an extent of thirty miles, were every where successful. 

The military exertions of France had now displayed themselves in a light 
wholly unexpected to all Europe. At the end of this tremendous campaign, 
the French had been victorious in twen^ nine buttles, and in more than 
a hunted less decisive engagements. 'They had taken one hundred and 
ftfty-two cities and towns, three thousand eight hundred pieces of can¬ 
non ; ninety standards, and seventy thousand muskets: they had killed 
eighty thousand of their enemies, and ti^en ninety thousand prisoners. No 
wonder that during the progress of these disastrous proceedings, the states 
of Holland should be seriously alarmed at their impending danger. The 
states of Friezland, so early as the month of October 1794 resolved to ac¬ 
knowledge the French republic, to break off their connection with England, 
and to conclude a treaty of peace and fiance with France. The stadthol- 
der in vain attempted to rouse the national spirit of the Dutch; that spirit 
was annihilat ed by dissatisfaeflon and the introduction of democratical prin¬ 
ciple In many of the provinces, Asolutions were passed directly hostile 
to his authority, and Aimsterdam itself was ready to invite the French re¬ 
publicans among them. Such was the prevailing feeling of the Dutch, when 
gdneral Pichegru, having completed bis arrangements, on the 10th of Jan¬ 
uary 1704, crossed the Waal at different paints, with the army under his 
command, A general attack was made on Wahmoden's position: and the 
allies, being defeated in every quarter, were compelled to retreat, while tlie 
French advanced into the united provinces without further opposition. But 
the miseries of the retreating army were such as no ]icn con adequately de- 
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Miibe. The siclc and wounded bein^^ conveyed In open waf(gon«. were un¬ 
avoidably exposed to the intense severity of the weather, to driftinfr snow 
and heavy fuls of rain: ill provided with food; and often reduced to the 
neoessity of sleeping; in cold churches, on a scanty portion of dirty straw, and 
without a sing'le blanket to cover thAn—the consequence was that they |>e- 
riahed by hundreds. One night in particular, the troops were oblig^ to 
cross a and trackless common of three and twenty miles in extent, 

and deeply covered with snow, drifting in their faces by a strong easterly 
wind. Tne morning presented a dismal scene; baggage waggons standing 
with the horses deep sunk in the snow, some of them frozen stiff, and others 
quite dead. A spectator could not move many yards in any direction, with¬ 
out seeing the plain strewed with the dead bodies of men, women, children 
and horses. In the midst of these culnmities, the troops, while harassed 
by the French, met with the most brutal treatment from the Dutch |iupu- 
lice who accused England of being the cause of ail their misfortunes, and 
wherever it could be done with impunity, shot or stabbed the UritiKli sol¬ 
diers who had come to preserve them from the iron gripe of France. 

The British army retreated in two divisions. That under lonl (\ithcart 
took a circuitous route through tVest Kriezland, along the frontiers of tiro- 
ningen : the other, constituting the main body, under general Ahercromhie, 
marehed direct for Westphalia. Lord C.-ithcart, fiiding the greater part of 
the country hostile to the existing government and the house of Orange, 
crossed the Ems at Meppen ; and sir Ralph Abercrombie, after repulsing a 
body of the French near Bentheim, passed the same river at Hheiiie. Thus 
having made good their retreat through tlie Ihitch territorv-, the British ar¬ 
my fixed its head quarters at Osnaburg, and the tremps were eantone.1 
ill the surrounding towns and villages. In the following spring Uie British 
troops returned to England. 

General Pichegru now pursued his career through the Dutcli proviiires 
with Uttle or no interruption. Utretclit surrendered to him on the Kith of 
January—Rotterdam on the 18th—and Uort on the following day. Tho 
princess of Orange, with part of the fiinuly, and all the plate, je«els, ami 
moveables that could bo got ready, made her escape on the loth: and m tlm 
19th, the stadtholder, accompanied by tlie hereditary prince, tm.k Ins depar¬ 
ture for England. His serene highness embarked at Scheveling in an iqicii 
boat, navigated by only three men, and ^nved safe at Harwich, l'"- 

kce of Hwnpton-court was assignwl him for his residence^ of 

January, general Pichegru entered Amsterdam at the head <.♦ a isilumn of 
five thwsind men, and was received by the Tl!"'?"' 

tioiiB. The whole Batavian territory was reduced in " “J* T’ 

sembly of provincial representatives being ‘ i;i?r Vt'luU I'S! 

countfy WM new modelled on the plan «f the ^ ""V*'J, ; 
chegru was pursuing the allies throiigi. ^7es^rn 
S.wAreand>Ieu8e under general Jourdan, took 

province of Luxembourg, wliile various “^tiTthe 

Landrecies, Quesnoy, Conde, and Valenciennes completed the conquest ot the 

""Thus* fen'belgium and Holland, ^ter some time def^^^^^ 

the armies of England and Austria, but 7 “>«ut a single r 

own preservation. Sirce the times ef Loui8 XIV. the^triotu.™ 

J>utch hiid been extinguished by avarice, and nfter ^leral PichcgriiV 
excited disaffection to the existing ff“''5™™*"Vi.?*JlMtruction of their com- 
frendly visit, requisitions of money and of their 

inerce, the exliaustion of their countiy, Md at --Mrience of Uie bless- 

republioaa form of government, afforded them aiii|de expenenre 01 uie o.es- 

ingg of French fraternity. France it was ohvious that 

Holland having now b^me an the’ necessity of making 

an event so inawpiciouB, imposed on Great Bnfoin the ^ 

extraordinary exertions, partici^ly m therefore, tfi" pro- 

the purposes both of defence and annoyance. In j’ia-areeabic necessity 
euVe a sperfy supply of men, witbout recurring to the disagreeawc i.e y 
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of impr«8sing them for the service of the amvy, a general embargo was laid 
on every vessel exceeding thirty-five tons burden, till she had fnrnishad one 
volunteer for the navy, increamng the number in proportion to one man for 
every fifty tons. The parishes were also called on to famish their reqtec- 
tive quotas of volunteers. The mercantile tonnage of the kingdom amount¬ 
ed to fourteen millions, and the number of parishes being ahmt ten thou¬ 
sand, not fewer than thirty-five thousand able seamen and landsmen were 
procured by this measure, certainly the easiest and most expeditious that 
ever bad been devised for manning the navv. 

But while England and Austria were busily employed in making immense 
preparations for n vigorous campugn, the chain of the coalition was broken 
by the defection of Prussia, which was soon followed by that of Spain and 
the landgrave of Hesse Casael. During the preceding year, Frederick Wil- 
liam had given repeated proofs of his alienation from the common cause. 
Finding that he could derive no advantage from the war, he concluded a 
treaty of peace with France, at Basle, ton the Mh of April, by which he 
ceded to the republic all his possessions on the left bank of the Rhine, en¬ 
tirely abandoning the coalition, of which he had been the chief promoter, 
engaging, moreover, to furnish neither succours nor contingents whatever, 
cither as king of Prussia, or as a member of the empire. The landgrave of 
Hesse Cassel, following his example, withdrew his troops from the pay of 
tireat Britain, and signed a treaty of peace, by which he ceded to France 
his possessioDS on the left bank of the Rhine, and disengaged himself from 
the obligation of furnisliing his contingent as a prince of the empire. 

On the meeting of parliament, these unpropitious circumstances were un¬ 
avoidably made the subject of discussion. The conduct of the Prussian mo¬ 
narch was allowed by Mr. Pitt to have been highly censurable ; he had frau¬ 
dulently misapplied the money granted liim by way of subsidy, in furthering 
his own unjust designs on Poland. Nevertheless, it was contended, that 
there was a necessity of persisting in a vigorous prosecution of the war, in 
despite of the reverses of the last campaign; and to do this the more efiiec- 
tuaily, it was proposed to grant the emperor of Germany a loan of four mil¬ 
lions, thus euahli^ him to prosecute, with the i^atest energy, a cause which 
both the neceswty of the case, and his own arilent wishes, prompted him to. 
Tlie opposition remonstrated strongly against the measure, but it was never¬ 
theless curried by a large majority. 

In tile course of the year 1795, an expedition to the coast of France was 
planned by tlio British ministry, for the purpose of making a grand diver¬ 
sion in favour of the Austrians, and striking a blow at the heart of the re¬ 
public. Tlie design was bold, and had a sufiScient number of forces been 
employed on tlie occasion, the most important results might have been ex¬ 
pected from it ; but unhappily, as in most cases of a similar kind, the olyect 
was defeated by the poverty of the means. After the terrible conflict, which 
in tlie preceding year bad taken place in the province of La Vendee, the 
cliiefs of the revolt had collected the wrecks of their armies. In Bretagne, 
Puissaye and others of their leaders endeavoured, at the same time, to 
organize the scattered bands of the Ohouans, and to incorporate tliem with 
the remains of the royal and Catholic army which hod crossed the Loire. A 
desultory warfare was for some time carried on between these fugitives and 
the republicans; but no event^of importance occurred till about the begin¬ 
ning of the year, when the ^endeans, by the advice of their general, Cha- 
rette, conclud^ with tlie convention a treaty sufficiently advantageous, as 
formeriy mentioned. This pacification, however, waa only partial and tran- 
uent. _ The leaders of tlie royalists act^ without concert; and the conven¬ 
tion did not adhere to the terms of the treaty. Jealousy and distrust pre¬ 
vailed on all sides, and the flames of war burst out again in the qiring of the 
yev 1795. Charette now solicited the assiatance of Eogland, for the resto¬ 
ration of monarchy in France. Somhreuil, Puissaye, D'HerviUy, and many 
other French nobles, who had taken refuge in Engdand, where they had oeL 
lacted a numerous body of emigrants, paid by the British government, were 
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aim eager to their fortunes in tlioir native country, and to revive the 
roval party in Bretagne and La Vendee. 

'At their aolieitation a British fleet conveyed them to the French coast; 
and the emigrants, with some Englidi troops, amounting in the whole to 
almut twelve thousand men, effected a landing in Quiberon Bay, where, 
after the capture of a Ibrt defended %y six hundred republicans, entrench-, 
meats were thrown up and fortified by artillery. Arms were also distributed 
among the Chouans, who flocked in crowds to the camp. Had this expedi¬ 
tion been sup|K>rted by a powerful British force, it might have been produc¬ 
tive of great effects, though the most favourable opportunity of distressing 
the republic, by seconding the enthusiastie vahiur of the Vendenns, while 
their mrees were unbroken, was irrecoverably lost. But from such a hete¬ 
rogeneous mass as was now assembled. Consisting of undisciplined Chouans, 
emigrant royalists of various descriptions, and republicans enlisted out of 
the English prisons by enterprising nobles of desperate fortunes, all eiiger 
to regain their fonner'rank and patrimonial possessiims, the issue was pre¬ 
cisely such as common sense would dictate. 

p'Hervilly, one of the most enterprising of the emigrants, attempted to 
penetrate into the country; but finding the Chouans incapable of steaily 
operations, and adapted only to a desultory warfare, lie was obliged to retire 
within the line of defence. The republicans under general lloche, con¬ 
structed, on the heiglits opposite to the emigrant camp, sevoriil reduubts, 
which entirely cut off their communication with tiie bind. In tlie night, 
these works were stormed by the emigrants, who failed in tlieir attempt, and 
were compelled to retreat witli considerable loss. But the enterprise Hiiuld 
have been far more fatal, had the republicans not been annoyed by the fire 
which was kept up from the British ships in the bay. _ This disaster produced 
mutual recrimination among the officers, and desertion amon^ the privates, 
of which the cxinsequences were fatal to the expedition. The repuldican 
general, Hoche, employed deserters, acquainted with ail their defences, to 
act as guides; in consequence of this stratagem, they were able to snrpriso 
the camp and fort of the eniigi’ants, so that the wliole, including C'lioiians 
and the English, were made prisoners, to tlie amount of ten thousand men. 
'I’he gallant count de Sombreuil, the bishop of l)ol, with many other ecclc- 
siiistics who had accompanied the expedition, and all the emigrant officers, 
were tried at a military tribunal, and executed in front of the re|iulilicaii 
.army. Such was the unfortunate termination of this rash expedition : it 
nevertheless operated considerably to the advantage of tin .Austrians, who 
were in a great measure indebted to this diversion lor their successes on tlio 
banks of the Rhine. . . j • 

In reviewing the domestic occurrences of Great Britain diin,ig tins year, 
1795, there are several things which ought not to be passed over unnoticed. 
Neither the excellence of the British constitution, the mildiiMs of his ms- 
jesty's reign, nor the general prosperity of the empire, could nrevciit the 
seeds of Jacobinism from putting forth their malignant shcKits. A spirit of 
dissatisfaction and discontent had seized the minds of the populace, more 
especially in and about the metropolis, where the levelling soeieties lOV'* 
daily more numerous and daring; and these discontents were lieightened liy 
a remarkable scarcity of grain which prevailed at the moment, ann necei^- 
rily drew along wi^ it an augmentation of price. The successes of Uie 
French, and the defections among the allied powers, had moreover rende^ 
the war so hopeless, that a petition to the legisilature for peace_ tiau heen 
carried in the common hall of the city of, London by a large majority, and 
was followed by similar petitions in several other cities and towns, i lie 
ministry and supporters of the war, of course became more unpopular, and 
the reforming srcirties acted with encreasing boldness. 

Society, as it was called, held several public meetings: 

fiel^ near Copenhagen House, was compute to Im attended b y Y 

mnd persoM, and was remarkable for the danng spirit of the aildresoes 

Sudfwas the agitated slate of the public mind, when, on the SHth of Oo« 
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tober, the parliament waa called tojrether. As the king was proceeding to 
the house of peers through the park, the royal ^iage wss surwunded by 
n throng of persons of all ranks, who clamorously demanded and 

« the dismission of Pitt from oflSco: no war! no Pitt I down with Goorge J 
and other expressions of similar treasonable tendency, were insultingly v^i- 
ferated in the ears of the monarch as*he passed, with the usual smemnity, 
to open the session of parliament. In the narrow pass leading from the 
Palace-yard to the house of lords, one of the glasses of the carnage wm per¬ 
forated by a bullet; and, on his return, he was treated with much rudeness 
and indignity. Several persons were apprehended on suspicion of being con¬ 
cerned in this infamous outrage ; and a journeyman printer, of the name of 
Kidd Wake, was tried, convicted, and sentenced to stand in the pillow at 
Gloucester, on a market day—afterwards to bo imprisoned and kept to hard 
labour for five years, at the expiraUon of which t^ he was to find security 
in the sum of one thousand pounds, for his behaviour for ^n year^ 

The outrage offered to his majesty wm taken into consi^ration by parlia¬ 
ment, and a suitable address was voted d»y both hmses. This was followed 
by a bill, introduced into the upper house by lord Grenville, for the safety 
“ and preservation of his majesty’s person and government sCTinst tre^n- 
able and seditious practices and attempts.” On the same day, Mr. Pitt, 
in the commons, moved, that the n^al proclamations iMued in consequence 
of the late riot, should be taken into consideration; which being Mined, he 
moved for a bill “ for the prevention of seditious meetings. These two 
biUs had for their object the restriction of the right hitherto possessed by 
the people, of assembling for the purpose of petitioning the crown and the 
legislature, and of discussing political subjects. They were warmly opposed 
in each stage of their progress through both houses, and even sti^atised 
as violent and unnecessary encroachments on th^pnvileges granted by the 
constitution, but finally pMsed into law, by more than the usual majorities : 
their duration, nevertheless, was limited to tliree years. The court and the 
minister, however, were instructed by what had taken place, to form a cor¬ 
rect estimate of the sUte of publid opinion on the subject of the war, and, 
accordingly, on the 8th of December, a message from the king was intro¬ 
duced to parliament, intimating that the present order of things in hrance 
was such as would induce his majesty to meet any disposition for nego^tion 
on the part of the enemy, with an earnest desire to give it its fullest effect— 
an intimation which drew from the ojiposition side of toe housf, some saij 
castic reflections on the futility of pretending thafany toange m the French 
government had rendered them more fit to be negotiated with at present 
than they were before. , . - ■ i 

The power and wealth of Great Britain being manifertly the pracipal 
object to the ambitious projects of France, it natui^y became a leading 
topic French policy to overthrow the foundations of her prosperity, ana 
reduce her to the common level. A notion was industriously propagated on 
the continent, that England was tlie tyiMt of the s^; and other nations 
were invited to make common cause a^inst.her naval dommation. And as 
her commerce wm obviously the basis of this superiority, plans were devised 
for throwing every possible impediment in its way: and the republic not 
beinff able to rfiut up the ports of the rest of Europe a^rainst her merchan¬ 
dise, a severe dcKn’ee was issued, prohibiting its admission of 

FraruM* or its dependencies, hmong’ vhich^ the states of Holland were now 
entitled to be r^oned, , , ^ t ^ * * 1 , ^ r 

About this time an envoy was dispatched from Englan d to the court 01 
Berlin, with a view, as was suppolied In France, of prspcuring le-union 
of Pntsaia to the coalition, a measure which matly incensed the directory; 
. and its iaiiure was regarded as the cause ot the overtures that wera now 
made by the British government to negotiate the condirions of The 

directory, however, not chusing to appear adverse to the tei min a ^On of so 
burdensome a war, granted the derirea passports for an agent from Englaod; 
and on the «3d of October, lord Malmesbury arrived at Paris In quwty of 
negotiator, where he was received with every public demonstratipn or joy. 
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On opening his commission, lord Malmesbury proposed a mutual restitu¬ 
tion of awnqaestB as the fundamental basis of a treaty, and observed, that as 
the succeoes of England had ^aced her out of the randition of requiriiii; 
restitution for herself, whereas France had made large acquisitions from her 
allies, the negotiation would of coiirse turn upon the compensations Frani-e 
would expect for the restitutions she was to mahe to them. The directory 
repli^, uat the accession of other powers to a negotiation which his lord* 
ship was authorised to transact separately between Great Britain and France 
must necessarily retard its progress very considerably; nevertheless, they 
would consent upon bis procuring credentials from those allies, to take into 
consideration any specific propos^ he might have to lay before them. After 
much discussion on this point, lord Malmesbury was required to mention 
the compensations to which he had alluded, and he proposed the restitution 
of what nad been l^en from the emperor of Germany, and the restorutioii 
of the prince of Orange to the stadtholderate of the seven United Provinces ; 
the accession of Russia to the tr^ty, and the including of Portugal without 
any indemnity demanded by France:—^in return for which. Great Britain 
wu to restore her conquests in both the Indies, receiving an ^uivalent, 
however, for the part of Hispaniola ceded by Spain to Franco. 'J lie direc¬ 
tory then required from the English minister, a specification of the whole of 
his demands, to be delivered in, in four and twenty lioure ; and further sig¬ 
nified, that they could listen to no terms inconsistent with the constitution, 
and the engagements formed by the republic. On his loriisliip rejilying tlist 
their requisition precluded all further negotiation, and that their own prc»- 
posals ought to be communicated to his constituents, they told him, that 
liis powers being inadequate to the conducting of a treaty, his residence in 
Paris was totally unneceapary, and abruptly ordered his lordship to quit the 
republic in forty-eight hours. Thus terminated the first attcimit at nego¬ 
tiation ;—an attempt so unpromising from its coiiimeiiccinent, that it is not 
easy to suppose one party, at least, to have been sincere in its efforts to 
carry it into eff'ect.(J} 
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Italian emmpaian.—Buonaparte marchet tmeanl* Italy.—Battle of 
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You are now, my son, about to enter upon a tw. 

abstract the mind from all those troublesome questions of mor^it> that aiw 
ever and anon recurring as we turn over the pages of «« 

annals of blood, cannot fail to excite a lively interest, . ™niditv of 

with astonishment. Tho exploits of Napoleon 

his motions—his dexterity in manoeuvring—hiifbold and und^n^ 

■—and the victorious career which he was destined to pursue, are pe naps 
unparalleled in the history of the world. 



the power of eetii^ on his own judgment and reeponaibility j 
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tryman Salicetti, the deputy who accompanied Jiim as commissioner of the 
government, was not probably much disposed to intrude his opinions, fie 
had been Buonaparte^ patron, and was still his friend. The young gene¬ 
ral’s mind was made up to the alternative of conquest or ruin, as may be 
judged from his words to a friend at daking leave of him. “ In three 
“ months," he said, " I will be either at Milan or at Parisintimating at 
once his desperate resolution to succeed, and his sense that the disappoint¬ 
ment of all his prospects must be the consequence of a failure. 

With the same view of animating his followers to ambitious hopes, he ad¬ 
dressed the Army of Italy to the following purpose :—" Soldiers, you are 
“ hungry and naked.—'fhe republic owes you much, but she has not the 
“ means to acquit herself of her debts. The patience with which you sup. 
“ port y«|ttr hardships among these barren rocks is admirable, but it cannot 
“ procure you glory. 1 am come to lead you into the most fertile plains that 
“ the sun beholds.—Rich provinces, opulent towns, all shall be at your dis- 
“ posal.—Soldiers, with such a prospect before you, can you fail in courage 
“ and constancy ?" 

'fhis was showing the deer to the hound when the leash is about to be 
slipped. 

The Austro-Sardinian army, to which Buonaparte was opposed, was com¬ 
manded by Beaulieu, an Austrian general of great experience and some ta¬ 
lent, but no less than seventy-five years old ; accustomed all his life to the 
ancient rules of tactics, and unlikely to suspect, anticipate, or frustrate, 
those plans formed by a genius so fertile as that of Napoleon. 

Buonaparte’s plan for entering Italy differed from that of former con- 
querors and invaders, who h.ad approached thatffne country by penetrating or 
surmounting at some point or other her Alpine barriers. This inventive warrior 
resolved to attain the same object, by turning rourA the southern extremity 
of the Alpine range, keeping as close as jiossible to the shores of the Medi¬ 
terranean, and passing through the Genoese territory by the narrow pass 
called the Boccheta, leading around the extremity of the mountains, and be¬ 
twixt these and the sea. 'Thus he proposed to penetrate into Italy by the 
lowest level which the surface of the country presented, which must be of 
course where the r.mge of the Alps unites with that of the Appenines. ’I'he 
point of junction where these two immense ranges of mountaus touch upon 
each other, is at the heights of Mount Saint Jacques, above Genoa, where 
the Alps, running north-westward, ascend to Mount Blanc, their highest 
peak, and the Appenines, running to the south cast, gradually elevate tWm- 
selves to Moiite Velino, the tallest mountain of the range. 

To attain his object of turning the Alps, in the manner proposed, it wa-. 
necessary that Biionsmarte should totally change the situation of his army; 
those occupying a defensive line, running north and south, being to assume 
an offensive position, extending eitst and west. Speaking of an army as of a 
battalion, he was to form into column upon the right of the line which he 
had hitherto occupied, 'rhis was an extremely delicate operation, to be un¬ 
dertaken in presence of an active enemy, his superior ih numbers ; nor was 
he permitted to execute it uninterrupted. 

No sooner did Beaulieu learn that the French general was concentrating 
his forces, and about to change his position, than he hastened to preserve 
Genoa, without possession of Which, 9 r at least of the adjacent territory, 
Buonaparte’s scheme of advance could scarce have been accomplished. The 
Austrian divided his army into tliree hodies. Colli, at the head of a Sardi¬ 
nian ^vidon, he stationed on the extreme right at Ceva; his centre division 
under D'Argenteau, having its head at Sasiwo, had directions to march on 
a mountain called Monte Notte, with two villages of the same name, near to 
which was a strong position at a place called Montelegino, which the French 
had occupied in order to cover their flank during their march towards the 
east. At the head of his left wing, Beaulieu himself moved from Novi upon 
Voltri, a small town within ten miles of Genoa, for the protection of that 
ancient .city, whose independence and neutrality were likely to be held in 
little reverence. Thus it appears, that a-hilc the Frendi were endeavouring 
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to penetrate into Italy by an advance from Sardinia by the wiiv <if Genoa 
their line of inarch was threatened by three armies of Aii8tr«wSardinian»! 
descendinfir from the skirts of the Alps, and menacing to attack flicir dank' 
But, tliouifhaskilfuldisposition, Beaulieu had, from the verymoiiiitaiiious cha¬ 
racter of the country, the ^eat di&dvanta^e of wantinfr ccuincMou lietween 
the three separate divisions; neither, if needful, could they be easily united 
on any point desired, while the low er line, on which the French moi cd, per¬ 
mitted constant communication and co-operation. * 

On the luth of April 1796, D’Arp-entcau. with the central division of tlio 
Austrti-Sardinian army, descended upon Monte NoUe. while Iteaubeu on 
I he left attacked the van of the French army, which had come as far us 
V'oltri. General Cervoni, commanding- the French division wliich suetained 
the attack of Beaulieu, was compelled to fall hack on the main b^v of his 
countrymen; and had the assault of D'ArgtMiteau been equally animated, 
4ir equally successful, the fame of Buonaparte might lone bc«Mi stiflei] in the 
liirih. But colonel Hampon, a P7ench officer, who c<»Muiian<h*d tlie redoubts 
near Montelegiiio, stopped the progress of D'Argentcau hy tin* most deter¬ 
mined resistance. At the head of not more than fifteen hundred men, whom 
lie inspired with his own courage, and caused to su car either to niaintaiii tlmir 
p<ist or die there, he continued to defend the rtMhiubts, during the whole of the 
11th, until D’Argeuteau, whose camduct w-as nfterwHr4U greatly Idained for 
not making more determined cITorts to carry them, drew his forces for 
the evening, intending in renew the attack next iiuirning. 

But on the muriiing of the l*2th, the Austrian general found himself siir- 
rotinded w'ith enemies. Cervoni, wh(» retreatiul hefure Beaulieu, had iiiiiie«l 
himself with La llarpe, and both advancing iiurtliu-.r<l iliiring the night ol 
the 11th, established themselws in the rear of llu* mlot.ht't of Moiitcicgino, 
which Harnpon had r<» g.illaiitly dtdeiidcd. 'I'lii'- not all 'i lie divi'-mns 
of Augereau and Ma->^ciia hud niarclicd, hy «!d!cicnt routou, on the flank, 
and on the rear of 1 > .\ i ^enteau's coliiriin ; sn that next hum nin,^. iii'.tead ol 
icneuiiiir hin attaf'K on the redouhlM, the Au*.ti!;>n gen^'ral was ohlitrcd t4> 
extricate hiiiic^oli h,. a ilisastroiis r4-trcat, Jc.iving h^djiiul him i'ldtmrs ami 
cannon, tuie thousand slain, .niid tw4i thousand prisoners. 

Such was the battle of Monte Nfdte, tin* f>rftt ot Btmuaparte’s victories , 
cinirieiitly displa 3 'ing that truth and mat hemal u'al certnmlv of lonihinutuin, 
which enabled him on many nmre inetnorahh* o« •'aro.ns, ommi uIm'ii his for4*es 
were inferior in nuniber>, and apjiarently disuuued in po<,itnoi, Huihlcn/y to 
corii'^ntrate them and defeat his enemy, hy omu jai«enn^ hon on tin* V4»ry 
point w'here he thought himself s(i'onger>t. He had ara tjiniil..t4'd .c *«iip«*ri4*r 
force on the Austrian contre, and d4>sti‘oyed it, w!til4* ( nlli, on the right, 
and Beaulieu him-elf on the left, each at tlie head 4if iiiiirii'r4«u>3 fiirt’i’s. did 
nut even hear of the action till it Vas fought ami ««on. 

In consequence of the success at Monte Notte, and the ih's. puiouit of llu' 
defeated Austrians, the French obtained possessitm of tJ.oro, v^hlrh phif'4*d 
them on that side of ihe Alps which slopes towaid-' liomhmil . amlwher** 
the streams from these moiinLiiiis run to join the Fo. Beaulieu bad ad- 
vatii^ed to Voltri, while the Fremdi withdrew t<i unite thcinselv4*». in the 
attack upon D*Argenteuu. lie hiol now to retn'ut northward wilb all hiivie 
to Dego, in the valley of the river lt4>rmida.^iri iirili'r to re>.umc coiiiinunavi- 
tion W’ith the right wing of hie ariiij*, consisting chi4*fly 4»f i^irdinians, froin 
which he was now nearly separated by the defeat of the centre. <«encrul 
Colli, by a icorrespoiiding movement pn the right, occupied MiUe^inio, a 
small town about nine mile* from Oeg4>, with whirli he resumed and iiniin- 
tained communication by a brigade* stationiMl on the heights <.f Bia*4tr*» 
Freim the strength of this punitiou, tlnaigh his birces were scarce f.iiuicieiitl> 
cmicentrated, Beaulieu hoped to maintain his grouinl till h<* slumld ree'Cive 
supplies Ltombardy, and recover the consequences *»f the ilefeiit at 

Monte Notte. But the untagunist whom he had in front li.'id no piirjKise of 
iwrmitiing him such respite. 

Determined upon a general attack on all points of the Au'trian posilioii, 
foe French army adv.-iecd iu th'u'c iMMliei tiiMOi a Np.i*‘4* of four K.igucs »u 
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extent. Augereau, at the head of the division which had not foufTht at 
Monte Notte, advanced on the left aerainst Millesimo; the centre, under 
Maasena, directed themselves upon Dego, by the vale of Bormida; the 
right wing, commanded by La Hariie, manmuvred on the right of all, for 
the purpose of turning Beaulieu's left fl&nk. Augereau was the first who 
came in contact with tihe enemy. He attacked general Colli on the 13th of 
April. His troops, emulous at the honour acquired by their companions, 
behaved with great bravery, rushed upon the outposts of the Sardinian 
army at Millesimo, forced, and retained possession of the gorge by which it 
was defended, and thus separated from the Sardinian army a body of about 
two thousand men, under the Austrian general Provera, who occupied a de¬ 
tached eminence called Cossaria, which covered the extreme left of general 
Colli’s position. But the Austrian showed the most obstinate courage. Al¬ 
though surrounded by the enemy, he threw himself into the ruinous castle 
of Cossaria, which crowned the eminence, and showed a disposition to main¬ 
tain the place to the last; the rather thsA, as he could see from the tur¬ 
rets of his stronghold the Sardinian troops, from whom he had been sepa¬ 
rated, preparing to fight on the ensuing day, he might reasonably hope to be 
disengaged. 

Buonaparte in person came up ; and seeing the necessity of dislodging the 
enemy from this strong post, ordered three successive attacks to be made on 
the castle. Joubert, at the head of one of the attacking columns, had actu¬ 
ally, with six or seven others, miide his way into the outworks, when he was 
struck down by a wound in the head. General Banal and adjutant-general 
Quenin fell, eacli at the head of the column which he commanded; and 
Buonaparte was compelled to leave the obstinate Provera in possession of 
tbe castle for the night. The morning of the 14th brought a different scene. 
(.Contenting himself with blockading the castle of Cossaria, Buonaparte notv 
gave battle to general Colli, who made every effort to relieve it. These at¬ 
tempts were all in vain. He was defeated and cut off from Beaulieu ; he re¬ 
tired as well as he could upon Ceva, leaving to his fate the brave general 
Provera, who was compelled to surrender at discretion. 

On the same day, Massena, with the centre, attacked the heights of Bi- 
ustro, being the point of communication betwixt Beaulieu and Colli, while 
La Ilarpe, having crossed the Bormida, where the stream came up to the 
soldiers'' middle, attacked in front and in flank the village of Oego, where 
the Austrian commaiider-in-chief was stationed. The first attack was com¬ 
pletely successful,—the heights of Biastro were carried, and the Piedmontese 
routed. 'Phe assault of Dego was not less so, although after a hanier strug¬ 
gle. Beaulieu was compelled to retreat, and was entirely separated from the 
Sardinians, who hud hitherto acted in combination with him. 'Phe defenders 
of Italy now retreated in different directions, Coili moving westward towards 
(Cpva, while Beaulieu, closely pursued through a difliciut country, retired 
ii|)on D'Aqui. 

Even the morning after the victory, it was nearly wrested out of tbe hands 
of the conquerors. A fresh division of Austrians, who liad evacuated Voltri 
later than the others, and were approaching to form a junction with their 
general, found the enemy in possession of Beaulieu's position. 'Pbey ar¬ 
rived at Dego like men who ha^ been led astray, and were no doubt sur¬ 
prised at finding it in the hands of the French. Vet they did not hesitate to 
assume the offensive, and b^ « brisk attack drove out the enemy, and re¬ 
placed the Austrian eagles in the vijlage. Great alarm was occasioned by 
this sudden apparition ; for no one among the French could conceive the 
meaning of an alarm banning on the 0 ]>pwte quarter to that on which the 
enemy had retreated, and without its being announced from the out-posts 
towards D'Aqui. 

Buonaparte hastily marched on the village. The Austrians repelled two 
attacks; at the third, (mneral Lanuase, afterwards killed in Egypt, put his 
hat upon the point of his sword, and advancing to the charge, penetrated 
into tW place. Lannes also, a^rwards duke of Montebello, distinguished 
himself on tbe same occasion by courage and military skill, and was recom- 
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mendad by Buonaparte to the directoiy for promotion. In Uiia battle of 
l)efp>, more commonly calW of Millesimo, the Austro-Sardinian itrmy lu^t 
live or six thousand men, thirty pieces of cannon, with a preat uuiuitity of 
bagga^. Besides, the Austrians were divided from the Sardinians: and 
the two generals bepin to show, not aonly that their forces were disunited 
but that they themselves were acting upon separate motives ; the Sardinians 
desiring to protect Turin, -whereas the movement of Beaulieu seemed still 
directed to prevent the Freneii from entering the Milanese territory. Leav¬ 
ing a sufficient force on the Bormida to keep in check Beaulieu. Buonaparte 
now turned his strength against Colli, who, overpowered, and without hopes 
of succour, abandoned his line of defence near Ceva, and retreated to the 
line of the Tanaro. 

Najioleon in the mean time fixed his head-quarters at Ceva, and enjoyeil 
from the heights of Montezemotu, the splendid >iew of the fertile fields of 
I’iednioiit stretching in boundless perspective beneuth his feet, watered by 
the Po, the 'I'anaro, and a tliousansl other streams whicli descend from tlie 
.Mps. Before the eyes of the delighted army ol victors lay this rich ex¬ 
panse like a promised land ; behind them w-as the w ilderness they had piissed ; 
—nut indeed a desart of barren sand, similar to that in whuh the Israelites 
wandered, but a huge tract of rocks and inaccessible moiiut.-iins, crested with 
ice and snow, seeming by nature designed os the harrier and rampart of the 
blessed regions, which stretched eastward beneath them. W'e can s\ nipa- 
thize with the self-congratulation of the general who hud surmounted such 
tremendous obstacles in a way so unusual, lie said to the officers .iround 
him. as they gazed upon this niagriiticent scene, “ Hannibal took the .Alps 
" by storm: we have succeeded as w ell bv turning their flank.” 

'I'he dispirited army of Colli was attacked at .Alondovi during his retreat, 
by two corps of Buonaparte's army, from two diderent points, coinmaiided by 
■Massena and Serriirier. 'J'he last general, the tiardiiiiaiis re|iiil^ed w ith loss ; 
but when lie found Massena, in the tncu:i time, was turning the left of his 
line, and that he w as thus pressed on both Hanks, liis situation became almost 
desperate. The cavidry of tiie Piedmontese m.ide an effort to renew the 
coniluit. For a time they overpow ered .md drove buck those of the Freiicii ; 
and general Stengel, who commanded the latter, w.is slain in attempting to 
get them into order. But the desperate \ alour of Murat, iiiii iv ailed perhaps 
III the hciuly charge of cavalry-combat, renewed tlie fortune of the field ; and 
the horse, us well as the infantry of Colli's army, were coi.ipelled to .1 ilis- 
astrous retreat. 'I'he defeat was decisive ; aiiil the burdiniuns. after the loss 
of the best of their troops, their cannon, baggage, and appointments, and 
being now totally divided from their Austrian allies, and liubie to be over¬ 
powered by the united forces of the French army, liud no longer hopes of 
effectual!)-covering'rurin. Buonaparte, pursuing his victory, took posses¬ 
sion of (iherasco, within ten leagues of the I'iednioiitese capital. 

Thus fortune, in the course of a campaign of scarce a month, placed her 
favourite in full possession of the desired road to Italy, hy eoiiimand of the 
mountain passes, which had been invaded and conquered with so much iiiili- 
tarv skill. He had gained three battles over forces far superior to Id. own ; 
inflicted on the enemy a loss of twenty-five thousand men in killed, wound¬ 
ed, and prisoners; taken eighty pieces of cannon, and twenty-one stand of 
colours ; reduced to inaction the Austsian army ; almost uiiidliiluted that of 
^rdinia; and stood in full communication wit^i France upon tlie eastern 
side of the Alps, with Italy lying open bffore him, as if to invite his inva¬ 
sion. But it was not even with such laurels, and with facilitic-i w hich now 
Jiivsented themselves for the accomplishment of new and more important 
victories npon a larger scale, and with more magnificent results, that the 
career of Buonapartes earliest campaign was to be closed. I he head of the 
royal house of Savoy, if not one of the most powerful, atill one ol the most 
distinguished in Europe was to have the mel^chol)^ experience. th*l he haji 
encountered with the Man of Destiny, as he was afterwards proudly called, 
who, for a time, had |>ower, in the emphatic phrase of scripture, '* l« biiia 
" Itbigs with chains, and nobles with fetters of iron." 
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The shattered relics of the Sardinian army had fallen hack^ or rather fled, 
to within two leagues of Turin, without hope of being again able to make an 
effectual stand. The sovereign of Sardinia, Savoy, and Piedmont, had no 
means of preserving his capital, nay, his existence on the continent, except¬ 
ing by an almost total submission to thtj will of the victor. Let it be remem¬ 
bered, that Victor Amadeus III. was the descendant of a race of heroes, who, 
from the peculiar situation of their territories, ns constituting a neutral 
ground of great strength betwixt France and the Italian possessions of Aus¬ 
tria, had often been called on to play a part in the general affairs of Europe, of 
importance far superior to that which their condition as a second-rate power 
could otherwise have demanded. In general, they had compensated their 
inferiority of force by an ability and gallantry which did them the highest 
credit, both as generals and as poUtlcians; and now Piedmont was at the 
feet, in her turn, of an enemy weaker in numbers than her own. Resides 
the reflections on the past fame of his country the present humiliating situa¬ 
tion of the king was rendered more mcrtifying by the state of his family 
connexions. Victor Amadeus was the father-in-law of Monsieur (by right 
Louis XVJ11.), and of the comte d'Artois (the reigning king of France). 
He bad received his sons-in-law at his court at Turin, had afforded them an 
opportunity of assembling around them their forces, consisting of the emi¬ 
grant noblesse, and had strained all the power he possessed, and in many 
instances successfully, to withstand both the artiflees and the arms of the 
French republicans. And now, so born, so connected, and with such prin¬ 
ciples, he was condemned to sue for peace on any terms which mwht be dic¬ 
tated, from a gener^ of France aged twenty-six years, who, a few months 
before, was desirous of an appointment in the artillery service of the grand 
seignor! 

An armistice was requested by the king of Sardinia, under those afflicting 
circumstances, but could only be purcliased by placing two of his strongest 
fortresses,—those keys of the Alps, of which his ancestors had long been the 
keepers,—Coni and Tortona, in the hands of the French, and thus acknow¬ 
ledging that he surrendered at discretion. The armistice was agreed on at 
Cherasco, but commissioners were sent by the king to Paris, to arrange with 
the directory the final terms of peace. These were such as victors give to 
the vanquished. Resides the fortresses already surrendered, the king of 
Sardinia was to place in the hands of the French five others of the first im¬ 
portance. The road from France to Italy was to be at all times open to the 
French armies ; and indeed the king, by surrender of the places mentioned, 
had lost the power of interrupting their progress. He was to break ofl:' 
every species of alliance and connexion with the combined powers at war 
with France, and become bound not to entertain at his court, or in his ser¬ 
vice, any French emigrants whatsoever, or any of their connexions; nor 
was an exception even made in favour of his own two daughters. In sliort, 
the surrender was absolute. Victor Amadeus exhibited the utmost reluc¬ 
tance to subscribe this treaty, and did nut long survive it. His son suc¬ 
ceeded in name to the kingdom of Piedmont; but the fortresses and PMses, 
which had rendered him a prince of some importance, were, excepting Turin, 
and one or two of minor consequence, all surrendeied into the hauus of the 
French. 

Viewing this treaty with Sardinia as the close of the Piedmontese cam¬ 
paign, we muse to consider the character whiih Buonaparte displayed at that 
period. The talents as a general which he had exhibited, were of the very 
first order. There was no disconnexion in his objects; they were ail attained 
by the very means he proposed, and the success was improved to the utmost. 
A different conduct usually characterizes those who stumble unexpectedly on 
victory, either by good fortune or by the valour of their troops. When the 
favourable opportunity occurs to such leaders, they are nearly as much em¬ 
barrassed by it as by a defeat. Rut Buonaparte, who had foreseen the result 
of each operation by his sagacity, stood also prepared to make the most of 
the advantages which might be derived from it. 

The ardent disposition of Ruoiiaportc did nut long permit him to rest after 
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the aUvBntngea whicli he had secured. Ho had gazed on Italy with an eagle's 
eye ; but it was only for a moment, ere stooping on her with the wing, and 
pouncing on her with the talons of the king of birds. A general with less 
extraordinary talent would perhaps have thought it sufficient to have ob¬ 
tained possession of Piedmont, revolutionizing its government as the French 
had done tliat of Holland, and would have awaited fresh supplies and re-in- 
forcements from France before advancing to further and more distant con¬ 
quests, and leaving the Alps under the dominion of a hostile, though for the 
present a subdued and disarmed monarchy. But Buonaparte had studied 
the campaign of Villars in these regions, and was of opinion that it was by 
that general's hesitation to advance boldly into Italy, after the victories 
which the marshal de Ooigni had obtained at Parma and Guast.illa, that the 
enemy had been enabled to assemble an accumulating force, before whicli the 
French were compelled to retreat. He determined, therefore, to give the 
republic of Venice, the grand duke of Tuscany, and other states in Italy, no 
time to muster fiirces, and take a decided part, as they were likely to do, to 
oppose a French invasion. Their terror and surprise could not fail to be in¬ 
creased by a sudden irruption ; while months, weeks, even days of consider¬ 
ation, might afford those states, attached as the rulers must be to their an¬ 
cient oligarchical forms of government, time and composure to assume arms 
to maintain them. A speedy resolution was tlie more necessary, us Austria, 
alarmed for her Italian possessions, was about to make every effort for their 
defence. Orders bad already been sent by the Aulic council of war to detach 
an army of thirty thousand men, under Wurmser, from the army of tlie 
Rhine to the frontiers of Italy. These were to be strengthened by other 
re-inforcements from tlie interior, and by such forces os could be raised in the 
mountainous district of the Tyrol, which furnishes perhajis tlie most expe- 
1 lenced and most formidable sharp-shooters in the world. The whole was to 
be united to the fragments of Beaulieu's defeated troops. If suffered to 
form a junction, and arrange their plans fur attack or defence, an army, of 
force so superior to the French in numbers, veterans in discipline, and com¬ 
manded by a general like Wurmser, was likely to prevent all the advantages 
which the French might gain by a sudden irruption, ere an opposition so 
formidable was collected and organized. But the daring scheme wliich 
Napoleon contemplated, corresponding to tlie genius of him who hud formed 
it, required to be executed with caution, united with secrecy and celerity. 
'I'hese were the more necessary, as, although the thanks of tlie French go¬ 
vernment had been voted to tlie army of Italy five times in the eourse of a 
month, yet the directory, alarmed at the more doubtful state of hostilities 
upon the Rbiue, had turned their exertions chiefly in that direction; and, 
trusting to the skill of their general, and the courage ol' his troiqis, had not 
transmitted recruits and supplies upon tlie scale necessary for the great un¬ 
dertakings which he meditated. But the idea of penetrating into a country 
BO guarded and defended by nature, as well, as by military skill, llio con¬ 
sciousness of having surmounted obstacles of a nature so extraorilimiry, amt 
the hope that they were approaching the reward of so many labours—above 
all, their full confidence in a leader, who seemed to have hound victory to 
liis standard—^made the soldiers follow their general, without counting their 
own deficiencies, or the enemy’s numbers. _ ^ i i 

To encourage this ardour, Buonapqrte circtilnted an address, in whiili, 
complimenting the army on the victories they had gained, he desired tliem 
at the same time to consider nothing as won so long as tlie Austrians held 
Milan, and while the ashes of those who had conquered the Tarquins were 
soiled by the presence of the assassins of Basseville. 

All thoughts were therefore turned to Italy* The fortress of 1 ortoiia was 
surrendered to the Frencli by the king of Sardinia; Buonapartes beau- 
quarters were fixed there. Massena concentrated another part of the army 
at Alexandria, menacing Milan, and threatening, by the passage of the 1 o, 
to invade tha territories belonging to Austria on the northern bank of lli.it 
river. As Buonaparte himself observed, the passage of a great J**‘’"® 
•f the most critical operations in modern war ; and Beaulieu had coUectcu 
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Ilia forces to cover Milan, and prevent the French, if possible, from crnssing 
the Po. But, in order to avert the dangerous consequences of attem) ting to 
force his passage on the river, defended bp a formidable enemy in front, 
Buonaparte's subtle genius had already prepared the means for deceiving the 
old Austrian respecting his intended (derations. 

Vulenza appeared to be the point of passage proposed by the French ; it 
is one of those fortresses which cover the eastern frontier of Piedmont, and 
is situated upon the river Po. During the conferences previous to the ar¬ 
mistice of the Cherasco, Buonaparte had thrown out hints as if he were par¬ 
ticularly desirous to be possessed of this place, and it was actually stipulated 
in the terms of the treaty, that the French should occupy it for the purpose 
of effecting their passage over the river. Beaulieu did not fail to learn what 
had passea, which coinciding with his own ideas of the route by which Buo¬ 
naparte meant to advance upon Milan, he hastened to concentrate his army 
on the opposite bank, at a place called Valeggio, about eighteen miies from 
Vulenza, the point near whiw he expected the attempt to be made, and from 
which he could move easily in any direction towards the river, before the 
French could send over any considerable force. Massena also countenanced 
this report, and rivetted the attention of the Austrians on Valenza, by push¬ 
ing strong reconnoitring parties from Alexandria in the direction of that for¬ 
tress. Besides, Beaulieu had himself crossed the Po at this place, and, like 
all men of routine, (for such he was, though a brave and approved soldier,) 
he was always apt to supjiose that the same reasons which Erected himself^ 
must needs seem equally convincing to others. In almost all delicate affiurs, 
persons of ordinary talents are misled by their incapacity to comprehend, 
that men of another disposition will be likely to view circumstances, and act 
upon principles, with an eye and opinion very different from their own. 

But the reports which induced the Austrian general to take the position at 
Valeggio, arose out of a stratagem of war. It was never Buonaparte’s inten¬ 
tion to cross the Po at Valenza. The proposal was a feint, to draw Beau¬ 
lieu's attention to that point, while the French accomplished the desired 
passage at Piacenza, nearly fifty miles lower down the nver than Valeggio, 
where their subtle general had induced the Austrians to take up their line of 
defence. Marching for this purpose with incredible celerity, Buonaparte, on 
the 7th of May, assembled his forces at Piacenza, when their presence was 
least expected, and where there were none to defend the opposite bank, ex¬ 
cept two or three squadrons of Austrians, stationed there merely for the 
purpose of re-connoitring. General Andreossi (for names distinguish^ during 
these dreadful wars begin to rise on the narrative, as the stars glimmer out 
on the horizon) commanded an advanced guard of five hundred men. They 
had to pass in the common ferry-boats, and the crossing required nearly half 
an hour; so that the difficulty, or rather impossibility, of achieving the ope¬ 
ration, had they been seriously opposed, appears to demonstration. Colonel 
Cannes threw himself ashore first with a body of grenadiers, and speedily 
dispersed the-Austrian hussars, who attempted to resist their landing. The 
vanguard having thus opened the passage, the other divisions of the army 
were enabled to cross in succession, and in the course of two days the whole 
were in the Milanese territora, and on the left bank of the Po. The mili¬ 
tary manoeuvres, by means of which Buonaparte achieved, without the loss 
of a man, an operation of so' much consequence, and which, without such 
address as he displayed, must have been attended with great loss, and risk of 
failure, have often been consideret^ as among his most masterly movements. 

_ Beaulieu, informed too late of the real plans of the Fren^ general, moved 
his advanced guard, romposed of the division of general Liptay, from Valeg¬ 
gio towards the Po, in the direction of Piacenza. But here also the alert 
general of the French had been too rapid in his movements for the aged 
German. Buonaparte had no intention to wut an attack, from the enemy 
with such a river as the Po in his rear, which he had no means of re-furossing 
if the day should go against him; so that a defeat, or even a material iffieck, 
would have mdangered the total loss of his army. He was, therefore, push¬ 
ing forward in order to gain ground on which to manoeuvre, and the advanced 
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divisions of the two armies met at a village c.illed Fuiiibio, not far from 
C’asal, on the 8th of May. The Austrians threw themselves into the place 
fortified and manned the steeples, and whatever posts else could be made 
effectual for defence, and reckoned upon defending;' themselves there until 
the main body of Beaulieu’s army shduld come up to support them. But they 
were unable to sustain the vivacity of the French onset, to which so many 
successive victories bad now f^iven a double impulse. 'I'he village was rarried 
at the bayonet’s point; the Austrians lost their cannon, and left behind one- 
third of their men, in slain, wounded, and prisoners. 'I'he wreck of Liptay's 
division saved themselves by crossing the Adda at Pizzighitone, while they 
protected their retreat by a hasty defence of that fortress. 

Another body of Austrians having advanced from Casal, to support it, 
maybe supposed, the division of Liptay, occasioned a great loss to the Frencli 
army, in the person of a very promising officer. This was general La Ilarpe, 
liighly respected and trusted by Buonaparte, and repeatedly mentioned in 
the campaigns of Piedmont. Hearing the alarm given hy the outjiosts, when 
the Austrian patroles came in contact with them. La Harpe rode out to sa¬ 
tisfy himself concerning the nature and strength <if the attacking part)-. 

On his return to his own troops, they mistook liim and his attendants for 
the enemy, fired upon, and killed him. He was a Swiss by birth, and had 
been compelled to leave his country on account of his dcmocratical opinions : 
a grenadier, says Buonaparte, in stature and in courage, but of a restless 
disposition. 

The Austrian regiment of cavalry which occasioned this loss, aftci- mu 1 . 
skirmishing, was content to escape to Lodi, a point upon wliich IJ.-..ujicu 
was again collecting his scattered forces, for the purpose of t;pvering Milan, 
by protecting the line of the Adda. 

“ The passage of the Po," said Buonaparte, in his report to the directory, 

“ had been expected to prove the most bold and difficult manoeuvre of tie 

campaign, nor did we expert to have an action of more vivacit)- than that 
“ of Dego. But we have now to recount tlie battle of Lodi.’ As the con¬ 
queror deservedly congratulated himself on this hard-won victory, and as it 
has become in a manner especially connected with his iiunio and military 
character, we must, according to our plun, be somewhat minute in our details 
respecting it. 

The Adda, a large and de^ river, though fordable at .some jilaces and in 
some seasons, crosses the valley of the Milanese, rising and joining tlic I’o 
**t Pizzighitone; so that, if the few places at whicii it can be cro.sseii are for¬ 
tified or defended, it forms a line covering all the Milanese territory to the 
eastward, from any force approaching from the direction of Piedmont. 'Phis 
line Beaulieu proposed to maice good against the victor before whom he hud 
so often retreated, and he conjectured (on tills occasion rightly) that, to 
prosecute his victory by marching upon Alilan, Buonaparte would first desire 
to dislodge the covering army from the line of the Adda, as he could not 
safely advance to the capital of Lombardy, leaving the enemy in iiossession 
of such a defensive line upon their fiank. Ho silso conjectured that this 
attempt would be made at Lodi. 

This is a large town, containing twelve thousand inhabitants. It has old 
Gothic walls, but its chief defence consists inj;he river Adda, which fiows 
through it, and is crossed a woodei* bridue about five hundred feet in 
length. When Beaulieu, after the affair of Fombio, evacuated Cusal, he 
retreated to this place with about ten thousand men : the rest of his army 
was directed upon Milan and Cassano, a town situated, like Lodi, upon the 
.\dda. 

Buo^parte calculated that, if he could accomplish the passage of the Adda 
at Lodi, he might overtake and disperse the remainder of Beaulieu’s army, 
without allowing the veteran time to concentrate them for farther resistance 
in Milan, or even for rallying under the walls of the strong fortress of Mantua. 

■fhe judgment of the French general was in war not more remarkable for 
seizing the most advantageous moment of attack, than fur availing himself 
to the very uttermost of victory when obtained. ’I'hc quicksighted faculty 

VoL. III. 2 S 
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K(id (lower of instant decision with which nature had endowed him, bad, it 
may be supposed, provided beforehand for the consequences of the victory 
ere it was yet won, and left no room for doubt or hesitation when his hopes 
had become certainties. M'e have already remarked, that there have b^n 
many commanders, who, after an accifiental victory, are so much at a loss 
what is next to be done, that while they are hesitstina, the golden moments 
pass Bwav unimproved ; but Buonaparte knew as well bow to use, as how to 
obtain advantages. 

Upon tbe 10th day of May, attended by his best generals, and heading the 
choicest of his troops, Napoleon pressed forward towards Lodi. About a 
league from Casal, he encountered the Austrian rear-guard, who had been 
left, it would appenr, at too great a distance from their main body. The 
French had no difficulty in driving these troops before them into the' town of 
Lodi, which was but slightly defended by the few soldiers whom Beaulieu 
had left on the western or right side of the Adda. He had also neglected to 
destroy the bridge, although he ought rather to have supported a &fence on 
tbe right bank of tbe river, (for which the town afforded many facilities) 
till tbe purpose of destruction was completed, than have allowed it to exist. 
If his rear-guard had been actually stationed in Ixidi, instead of being so far 
in the rear of the main body, they might, by a protracted resistance from 
the old walls and houses, have given time for this necessary act of demolition. 

But though tbe bridge was left standing, it was swept by twenty or thirty 
Austrian pieces of artillery, whose thunders menaced death to any who 
should attempt that pass of peril. The French, with great alertness, got as 
many guns in position on the left bank, and answered this tremendous fire 
with equal spirit. During this cannonade, Buonaparte threw himself per¬ 
sonally amongst the fire, in order to station two guns loaded with grape-shot 
in such a position, as rendered it impossible for any one to approach for the 
purpose of undermining or destroying the bridge ; and then calmly proceeded 
to make arrangements for a desperate attempt. 

His cavalry was directed to cross, if possible, at a place where the Adda 
was said to be fordable,—a tusk which they accomplished with difficulty. 
Mewtime, Napoleon observed that the Austrian line of infantry was thrown 
considerably behind the batteries of artillery which they supported, in order 
that they might have the advantage of a bending slope ot ground, which 
afforded them shelter from the French fire. He, therefore, drew up a close 
column of three thousand grenadiers, protected from the artillery of the 
Austrians by the walls and houses of the town, and yet considerably nearer 
to the enemy's line of guns on the opposite side of the Adda than were their 
own infantry, which ought to have protected them. 'Fhe column of grena¬ 
diers, thus secured, waited in comparative safety, until the appearance of the 
French caval^, who had crossed the ford, began to disquiet the flank of the 
Austrians. Inis was the critical moment which Buonaparte expected. A 
single word of command wheeled the head of tbe column of grenadiers to 
the left, and placed it on the perilous bridge. 'I'he word was given to ad¬ 
vance, and they rushed on with loud shouts of Five la Jirpublique ! But 
their appearance upon the bridge was the signal for a redoubled shower of 
grape-shot, while, from the windows of the bouses on the left side of tbe 
river, the soldiers who occujned them poured volley after volley of musque- 
try on the thick column, as 'it endeavoured to force its way over ti^ long 
bridge. At one time, the l^ench grenadiers, unable to sustain this dreadfS 
storm, appeared for an instant to hesitate. But Bertbier, the <diief of Buo¬ 
naparte’s staff, with Massena, L'Ailemagne, and Corvini, hurried to the head 
of the column, and by their presence and gallantry renewed the resolution 
pf the soldiers, who now poured across the bridge, 'fhe Austrians hmi but 
one resource Itft; to rush on tbe French with the bayonet, and kill, or drive 
back into the Adda, those who had forced their passage, before they could 
deploy into line, or receive support from their comrades, who were stiU filing 
along the bridge. But the opportunity was neglecsted, either because the 
troops, who should have executed the manesuvre, had been, as we have al¬ 
ready noticed, withdrawn too far from tbe river ; or because the soldiery, as 
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hEppena when thejr repose too much confidence in a stron)f position, became 
panM>atru(^ when ther aaw it unexpectedly carried. Or it may be, that 
eraeral Beaulieu, so ola and so unfortunate, had somewhat lost that energy 
wd presence of mind which the critical moment demanded. Whatever was 
the cause, the French rushed on thtf artillery men, from whose fire they had 
lately suffered so tremendously, and, unsupported as they were, had little 
difficulty in bayonetting them. The Austrian army now completely gave 
way, and lost in their retreat, annoyed as it was by the French cavalry, up¬ 
wards of twenty guns, one thousand prisoners, and perhaps, two thousand 
more wounded and slain. 

Such was the famous passage of the bridge of Lodi ; achieved with such 
skill and gallantry, as gave the victor the same character for fearless intre- 
piffity, and practical tment in actual battle, which the former part of the 
campaign had gained him as a most able tactician. Yet this action, though 
Bucce^ul, has been severely criticised by those who desire to derogate from 
Buonaparte's military talents. It*ha8 been said, that he might have passed 
over a Dody of infantry at the same ford where the cavalry had crossed ; and 
that thus, by manoeuvring on both sides of the river, he might have compelled 
the Austrians to evacuate their position on the left bank of the Adda, with¬ 
out hazarding an attack upon their front, which could not but cost the aswil- 
ants very dearly. Buonaparte had perhaps this objection in his recollection, 
when he states, that the column of grenadiers were so judiciously sheltered 
from the fire until the moment when their wheel to the left bniugbt them 
on the bridge, that they only lost two hundred men during the storm of the 
passage. We cannot but suppose, that this is a very mitigated account of 
the actual loss of the French army. So slight a loss is not to be easily re¬ 
conciled with the horrors of the battle, as he himself detailed them in his 
dispatches; nor with the conclusion, in which he mentions, that of the sharp 
contests which the army of Italy h^ to sustain during the campaignj none 
was to be compared with that “terrible passage of the bridge of Lodi.” 

But admitting that the loss of the French bad been greater on this occa¬ 
sion than their general cared to recollect or acknowledge, his militJiry con¬ 
duct seems not the less justifiable. Buonaparte appears to have had two 
objects in view in this during exploit: the first was, to improve and increase 
the terror into which his previous successes had thrown the Austrians, and 
to impress on them the conviction, that no position, however strong, was able 
to protect them against the audacity and talent of the French. 1 his dis¬ 
couraging feeling, exemplified by so many defeats, and now by one in circum¬ 
stances where the Austrians appeared to have every advantage, it was natu¬ 
ral to suppose, would hurry Beaulieu’s retreat, induce him to renounce all 
subsequent attempts to cover Milan, and rather to ro-unite the fragments of 
his army, particularly that part of Liptay’s division, which, after being de¬ 
feated at Fombio, had thrown themselves into Pizzighilone. 1 o nave ma- 
nceuvred slowly and cautiously, would not have struck that tewor ana con¬ 
fusion which was inspired by the desperate attack on the pewition at Lodi. 
In this point the victor perfectly succeeded ; for Beaulieu, after his misad¬ 
venture, drew off without any farther attempt to protect the ancient capital 
of Lombardy, and threw himself upon Mantua, with the intention of cover¬ 
ing that strong fortress, and, at the same time of sheltering under «t"* 
remains of his army, until he could form a junction with the forces w nic i 
Wurmser was bringing to his assistance from the Rhine._ , . . , 
Buonaparte himself has pointed out a second object, in which 
successful. He had hoped the rapid sifrprise of the bridge of Lodi nught 
enable him to overtake or intercept the rest of Beaulieu s 
we have said, had retreated by Cossano. He failed, indeed, iii ****®,“. j. J 
for these farces also made their way into the Mantuan territory, and i 
Beaulieu, who, by crossing the classical Mincio, placed another strong Une ot 
military defence betwixt him and his victor. But the prospect of i ntercept- 
ing and destroying so large a force, was worth ^e riA • j- 

Lodi, especiaUy Udting into view the spirit which his army had acquired from 
n long train of victory, together with the discouragement which had crept 
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into the Austrian ranks from a uniform series of defeats. The French ca- 
v^ry pursued the retreating Austrians as far as Cremona, of which they took 
))Osae8sion. Pizzighitone was obliged to capitulate, the garrison being cut 
off from all possibility of succour. About five hundred prisoners surrendered 
in that fortress; the rest of Liptay's*divislon, and other Austrian corps, 
could no otherwise escape, than by throwing themselves into the Venetian 
territory. 

It was at this time that Buonaparte had some conversation with an old 
Hungarian officer made prisoner in one of the actions, whom he met with at 
a bivouac by chance, and who did not know him. The veteran's language 
was a curious commentary on the whole campaign ; nay, upon Buonaparte’s 
general system of warfare, which appeared so extraordinary to those who had 
long practised the art on more formal princ^les. '' Things are going on as ill 
“ and as irregularly as possible,” said the old martinet, “the French have got 
“ a young general, who knows nothing of the regular rules of war ; he is some* 
“ times on our front, sometimes on the fiMnk, sometimes on the rear. There 
“ is no supporting such a gross violation of rules.” 'rhis somewhat resem¬ 
bles the charge which foreign tacticians have brought against the English ; 
that they gained victories by continuing, with tbeir insular ignorance and 
obstimicy, to fight on, lung after the period when, if they had known the 
rules of war, they ought to have considered themselves as completely defeated. 

We are now to turn for a time from war to its consequences, which pos¬ 
sess an interest of a nature different from the milit:^ events we have been 
detailing. The movements which had taken place since the king of Sardi¬ 
nia's defeat, had struck terror into the government of Milan, and the arch¬ 
duke Ferdinand, by whom Austrian Lombardy was governed. But while 
Beaulieu did his best to cover the capital by force of arms, the measures re¬ 
sorted to by the government were rather of a devotional than warlike cha¬ 
racter. Processions were made, relics exposed, and rites resorted to, which 
the Catholic religion prescribes as an appeal to Heaven in great national ca¬ 
lamities. But the saints they invoked were deaf or impotent ; for the pas¬ 
sage of the bridge of Lodi, and Beaulieu’s subsequent retreat to Mantua, 
left no possibility of defending Milan. The archduke and his duchess imme¬ 
diately left Milan, followed by a small retinue, and leaving only a moderate 
force in the citadel, which was not in a very defensible condition. Their 
carriages passed through a large crowd which filled the streets. As they 
moved slowly along, the royal ]iair were observed to shed natural tears, at 
leaving the capital of these princely possessions of their house. The people 
observed a prolbiiud silence, only broken by low whispers; they showed nei¬ 
ther joy nor sorrow at the event wliich was passing—sill thoughts were bent 
in anxious anticipation upon what was to happen next. 

When the archduke had departed, the restraint which his presence had 
imposed from habit and sentiment, as much as from fear of his authority, 
was of course removed, and many of the Milanese citizens began, with rem 
or affected zeal for republicanism, to prepare themselves for the reception of 
the French. The three-coloured cockade was at first timidly assumed ; but 
the example being sliown, it seemed as if these emblems had fallen like snow 
into the caps and hate of the multitude. The imperial arms were removed 
from the public buildings, and a placard was put on the palace of the govern¬ 
ment with an inscription—“ This hoqse is to be let—^apply for the keys to 
“ the French commissioner Splicetti.” The nobles hastened to lay aside their 
armorial bearings, their servwts’ liveries, and other badges of aristocracy. 
Meantime the magistrates causcd''order to be maintained in the town, by 
regular patroles of the burgher guard. A deputation of the principal inha¬ 
bitants of Milan iros sent to tbe victorious general with offers of full sub¬ 
mission, since there was no longer room for resistance, or for standing upon 
terms. 

On the 14>th of May, Buonaparte made his public entry into Milan, under 
n triumphal arch prepared for the occasion, which he traversed, surrounded 
by his guards, and took up his residence in the archiepiscopal palace. The 
Same evening a splendid entertainment was given, and the Tree of Liberty, 
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(of which the aristocrats observed, that it was a bare pole without either 
leaves or fruit, roots or branches,) was erected with great form in the prin¬ 
cipal square. All this affectation of popular joy did not disarm the purpose 
of the French general, to make Milan contribute to the relief of his arniy. 
He imposed upon the place a requisition of twenty millions of livres, but 
«.ffered to accept of goods of any sort in kind, and at a rateable valuation • 
lor it may be easily supposed that specie, the representative of value, must 
be scai-ce in a city circumstanced as Mihtn was. The public funds of every 
description, even those dedicated to the support of hospitals, went into the 
French military chest; the church-plate was seized as part of the requisi¬ 
tion ; and, when all this was done, the citizens were burthened with the 
charge of finding rations for fifteen thousand men daily, by which force the 
citadel, with its Austrian garrison, was instantly to be blockaded. 

While Iiombardy suffered much, the neighbouring countries were not 
spared. You must be aware, that for more than a century Italy had been 
silently declining into that state of inactivity which succeeds great exertion, 
as a rapid and furious blaze sinks down into exhaustion and ashes. The 
keen judgment of Napoleon had seen, that the geographical shape of Italy, 
though presenting in man^p respects advantages for a great and commercial 
nation, offered this main impediment to its separate existence as one inde¬ 
pendent state, that its length being too great in proportion to its breadth, 
there was no point sufficiently centrid to preserve the due infiuence of a me¬ 
tropolis in relation to its extreme northern and southern provinces ; and 
that the inhabitants of Naples and Lombardy being locally so tar divided, 
and differing in climate, habits and the variety of temper which climate and 
habits produce, could hardly be united under the same government. From 
these causes Italy was, after the demolition of the great Roman empire, early 
broken up into different subdivisions, which, more civilized than the rest of 
Europe at the time, attracted in various degrees the attention of mankind ; 
and at length, from the sacerdotid power of Rome, the wealth and extensive 
commerce of Venice and Genoa, the taste and splendour of Florence, and 
the ancient fame of the metropolis of the world, beciinie of importance much 
over-proportioned to their actual extent of territory. But this time had 
piisseu away, and the Italian states, rich in remembrances, were now com- 
puritively pour in point of immediate consequence in the scale of nations. 

They retained their oligarchical or monarchical forms and constitutions, 
its ill the more vigorous state of their existence, but appeared to have lust 
their energies both for good and evil. The proud and jealous love which 
each Italian used to bear towards his own province w.us much abated ; the 
jealousy of the factions which divided most of their states, and induced the 
citizens to hazard their own death or exile in the most trilling party quarrel, 
had subsided into that calm, selfish indifference, which disregards jmblic in¬ 
terests of all kinds. They were ill governed, in so far ns their rulers ne¬ 
glected all means of beneiitting the subjects or improving the country ; and 
they were thus far well governed, that, softened by the civilization of the 
times, and perhaps by a tacit sense of their own weakness, their rulers had 
ceased, in a great measure, to exercise with severity the despotic powers 
with w'liich they were in many cases invested, though they continued to be 
the cause of petty vexations, to whicli the natives had become callous. 1 he 
Vatican slept like a volcano, which had exhaugted its thunders; and Ve¬ 
nice, the must jealous and cruel of oligarchies, was now shutting her wearied 
eyes, and closing her ears, against informers luid sfiies of state. The Italian 
states stood, therefore, like ii brotherhood of old trees, decoyed at heart and 
root, but still making some show of branches and leaves, until the French 
invasion rushed down, like the wliirlw'ind which lays them prostrate. 

In the relations between France and Italy, it must be observed that two 
of the most considerable of these states, Tuscany and Venice, were actually in 
league with the former country, having acknowledged the republic, and done 
nothing to deserve the chastisement of her armies. Others might be termed 
nrntral, not having perhaps deemed themselves of conscience sufficient to 
take part in the quarrel of the coalesced powers against France, fhe pope 
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had given offence by the affair of Baaaeville, and the encouragement which 
his countenance afforded to the non-conforming clergy of France. But ex¬ 
cepting Naples and Austrian Lombardy, no state in Italy could be exactly 
said to be at open war with the new republic. Buonaparte was determined, 
however, that this should make no li^erence in his m^e of treating them. 

The first of these slumbering, potentates with whom he came in contact, 
was the duke of Parma. This petty sovereign, even before Buonaparte en¬ 
tered Milan, had defecated the victor’s wrath; and although neither an 
adherent of the coalition, nor at war with France, he found himself obliged 
to pundiase an armistice by heavy sacrifices. He paid a tribute of two mil¬ 
lions of livrea, besides furnishing horses and provisions to a large amount, 
and agreeing to deliver up twenty of the finest paintings in his cabinet, to 
be chosen by the French general. 

The next of these sufferers was the duke of Modena. This prince was a 
man of moderate abilities ; his business was hoarding money, and his plea¬ 
sure consisted, in nailing up, with his own princely hands, the tapestiy which 
ornamented churches on days of high* holiday; nrom which he acquired the 
nick-name of the royal upholsterer. But his birth was illustrious as the 
descendant of that celebrated hero of £ste, the patron of Tasso and of 
Ariosto ; and his alliance was no less sjilendid, having married the sister of 
the unfortunate Marie Antoinette, and of Joseph II.: then his daughter was 
married to the ardiduke Ferdinand, the governor of Milan. Notwith¬ 
standing his double connexion with the imperial family, the principality of 
Modena was so small that he might have been passed over as scarce worthy 
of notice, but for the temptation of his treasures, in the works of art, as well 
ns in specie. On the approach of a column of the French army to Modena, 
the duke fled trom his capital, but sent his brother, the chevalier d'Este, 
to capitulate with Napoleon. 

It might have been urged in his favour, that he was no avowed partner in 
the coalition ; but Buonaparte took for granted his goodwill towards his 
brother-in-law the emperor of Austria, and esteemed it a crime deserving 
atonement. Indeed it was one which had not been proved by any open ac¬ 
tion, but neither could it admit of being disproved. The duke was there¬ 
fore obliged to purchase the privilege of neutrality and to expiate his sup- 
rased good inclination for the house of Austria. Five millions and a half of 
French livres, with large contributions in provisions and accoutrements, 
perhaps cost ^e duke of Modena more anxious thoughts than he hud be¬ 
stowed on the misfortunes of his imperial relatives. 

To levy on obnoxious states or princes the means of paying or accommo¬ 
dating troops, would have been only what has been practised by victors in 
all ages. But an exaction of a new kind was now for the first time imposed 
on these Italian princes. The duke of Modena, like the duke of Parma, 
was compelled to surrender twenty of his choicest pictures, to be selected at 
the choice of the French general, and the persons of taste with whom he 
might advise. This is the first time that a demand of this nature had been 
made in modem times in a public and avowed manner, and we must pause 
to consider the motives and justice of such a requisition. 

Hitherto, works of art had been considered as sacred, even during the ut¬ 
most extremities of war. They were judged to be the property, not so much 
of the nation or individuals who happened to possess them, as of the civilized 
world in general, who werfi supposm to have a common interest in these 
productions, whi^, if exposed to become the ordinary spoils of war, could 
hardly escape damage or destruqtion. To take a strong example of forbear¬ 
ance, Frederick of Russia was a passionate admirer of the fine arts, and no 
scrupulous investigator of the rights conferred by conquest, but rather dis¬ 
posed to stretch them to the uttermost. Yet when he obtained possession 
of Dresden under circumstances of high irritation, Fredericdc respected the 
valuable g^ery, cabinets, and museums of the cmpital of Saxony, and pre¬ 
served their contents inviolate, as a specaes of property which imuld not, and 
ought not, to fall within the rights of a cxinqueror. He conmdered the elec- 
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tor a* onlr the keeper ot' the ^lety ; and regarded the articles which it con¬ 
tained as belonging to the civilised world at laiige. 

There are persons who demand the cause of this distinction, and require 
to know why works of art, the value of which is in-ested solely by the opinion 
of those who pretend to underetond tlftm, and is therefore to be regaled 
as merely imaginary, or, as it is called by lawyers, a mere pretium affectionit, 
should be exenmtea from that martial law which disposes at pleasure of the 
real property of the vanquished. But it might easily be shown in reply, that 
the respect due to genius of the highest order, attaches with a sort of reli¬ 
gious zeal to the objects of our admiration in the fine arts, and renders it a 
species of sacrilege to subject them to the chances of war. It has besides 
already been hinted, that these ck^-i'auvre* being readily liable to damage, 
scari-.ely admitting of being repaired, and absolutely incapable of being re¬ 
placed, their existence is hazarded by rendering them the objects of removal, 
according to the fluctuation of victory. But it is surely sufficient to say, 
that wherever the process of civilisation has introduced rules to qualify 
and soften the extremities of war, these should be strictly adiiered to. In 
the rudest ages of society, man avails himself of the right of the strongest 
in the fullest extent. The victor of th ^ Sandwich Islands devours his enemy 
—the North American Indian tortures him to death—almost all savagn 
trikes render their prisoners slaves, and sell them as such. As society ad¬ 
vances, these inhumanities fall out of practice ; and it is unnecessary to add, 
that, as the victorious general deserves honourable mention in liistory, who, 
by his clemency, relaxes in any respect the rigorous laws of conquest, so he 
must be censur^ in proportion, whose conduct tends to retrograde towards 
the brutal violence of primitive hostility. Buonaparte cannot be exempted 
from this censure. He, os the willing agent of the Directory under whose 
commands he acted, had resolved to disregard the neutrality which had hi¬ 
therto been considered as attaching to the productions of the fine arts, and, 
for the first time, had determined to view them as the spoils of conquest. 
Tlie motive is more easily discovered than justified. In the reign of terror 
and equality, the fine arts, with every thing connected with cultivated leel- 
ings, had been regarded as inconsistent with the simplicity of the republican 
character ; and, like the successful fanatics of England, and the first enthu¬ 
siastic votaries of the Koran, the true Sans-culottes were disposed to esteem 
a taste which could not generally exist without a previous superior educa¬ 
tion, as something aristocratic, and alien from the imaginary standard of 
equity, to which it was their purpose to lower all the exertions ot intellect, 
as well as the posesssion of property. Palaces were therefore destroyed, and 
monuments broken to pieces. But this brutal prejudice, with the other at¬ 
tempts of these frantic democrats to bring back the world to a state of h“>'” 
harism, equally in moral and in general feeling, was discarded at the fall of 
the Jacobin authority. Those who succeeded to the government, exerted 
themselves laudably in endeavouring rather to excite men’s minds to a love 
of those studies and tastes, which ore ever found to humanize and soften the 
general tone of society, and which teach hostile nations that they have 
points of friendly union, even because they unite in admiring the same mas¬ 
ter pieces of art. A museum was formed at Paris, for the purpose of toI- 
lectmg and exhibiting to puUic admiration paintings and statues, and what¬ 
ever was excellent in art, for the amusement 5f the citizens, whose <m»ef 
scene of pleasure hitherto had been a wild and illsregulated civic festival, to 
vary the usual exhibition of the processiqn of a train of victims moving 
towards the guillotine. The substitution of such a better object of 
attention was honourable, virtuous, and politic in itself, and speedily Iw the 
French people, partly from taste, partly from national vanity, to attacli con¬ 
sequence to the fine arts and their pronuotions. 

Unfortunately there were no ordinary measures by which the French, as 
purchasers, could greatly augment the contents of their museum ; and 
unfortunately for other nations, and ultimately for themselves, they liad tiie 
power and the will to increase their possessions of this kind, without 
search or expense, by means of the irresistible progrem of their arms. « e 
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have no right to say that this peculiar species of spoliation originated with 
Buonaparte personally. He probably obeyed the orders of the directory ; 
andj besides, instances might no doubt be found, in the history of all na¬ 
tions, of interesting articles of this nature haying been transferred by the 
chance of war from one country to afiother, as in i»ises of plunder of an or¬ 
dinary description, which, though seldom avowed or defended, are not the 
less occasionally practised. But Napoleon was unquestionably the first and 
most active agent, who made such exactions a matter of course, and enforced 
them upon principle ; and that he was heartily engaged in this scheme of 
general plunder, is sufficiently proved from his expressions to the directory, 
upon transmitting those paintings which the duke of Modena, the first suf¬ 
ferer on this system, was compelied to surrender, and which were transferred 
to Paris as the legitimate spoils of war. 

But before copying the terms in which Napoleon announces t.he trans¬ 
mission of master-pieces of art to the natiorml museum, it ought to be re¬ 
marked, that the celebrated Saint J^ome, by Correggio, which he men¬ 
tions with a sort of insulting triumph, was accounted so valuable, that the 
duke of Modena offered two millions of livres as the ransom of_ that picture 
alone. This large sum the French general acting on the principle which 
many in his situation were tempted to recognise, might have safely con¬ 
verted to his own use, under the certainty that the appropriation, 'indis¬ 
pensable as his services were to the government, would neither have been 
enquired into nor censured. But avarice cannot be the companion, far less 
the controller, of ambition. The feeling of the young victor were of a ch;i- 
racter too elevated to stoop to the ar.quisition of wealth ; nor was his career, 
at that or any other period, sullied hy this particular and most degi-ading 
species of selfishness. When his officers would have persuaded him to ac¬ 
cept the money, as more useful for the army, ho replied, that the two mil¬ 
lions of livres would soon be spent, but the Correggio would remain an or¬ 
nament of the city of Paris for ages, and inspire the production of future 
master-pieces. 

In his dispatch to the directory, of 17th Floreal (8th of May), Napoleon 
desires to have some artists sent to him, who might collect the monument.^ 
of art; which shows that the purpose of seizing upon them had been already 
formed. In the letter which.accompanied the transmission of the pictures, 
he has these remarkable expressions :—“ You will receive the articles of the 
“ suspension of arms whidi 1 have granted to the duke of Parma. I will 
" send you as soon us possible the finest pictures of Correggio, amongst 
" others a Saint Jerome, which is said to be his master-piece. I must own 
“ that the eaint takes an unlucky time to visit Paris, but 1 hope you wiU 
'* m-ant him tlie honours of the museum." 

A'he same system was followed at Milan, where several of the most v.a- 
luable articles were taken from the Ambrosian collection. The articles were 
received in the spirit with which they were transmitted. The most able 
critics were dispatched to assist the general in the selection of the monu¬ 
ments of the fine arts to be transferred to Paris, and the secretary-general 
of the Lyceum, confounding the possession of the productions of genius 
with the genius itself which created them, connatulated his countrymen on 
the noble dispositions whi<^ the victors had evinced. “ It is no longer 

blood," said the orator, “ whicii the French soldier thirsts for. He desires 
" to lead no slaves in triumph l^hind his chariot—it is the glorious spoils 
*' of the arts and of industry with which he longs to decorate his victories— 
*' he cherishes that devouring passion of great souls, the love of glory, and 
" the enthusiasm for high talents, to which the Greeks owed their astonish- 
" iiw Bccesses. It was the defence of their temples, their monuments, their 
**' statues, their great artists, that stimulated their valour. It was from such 
" motives they conquered at Salamis and at Marathon. It is thus that our 
" armies advance, escorted by the love of arts, and followed by sweet peace, 
“ from Coni to Milan, and soon to proceed from thence to the proud basilic 
“ of St. Peter's." The reasoning of the secretary of the Lyceum is lost 
amidst his eloquence ; but the speech, if it means any thing, signifies, that 
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the seizin)? on those admired productions placed the nation whicli acquired 
the forcible possession of them, in the same condition as if she had produced 
the great men by whom they were achievedjust as the ancient Scythians 
believed they became inspired witjf the talents and virtues of those whoiii 
they murdered. Or, according to another interpretation, it may mean that 
the French, who fought to deprive other nations of their property, had as 
praiseworthy motives of action as the Greeks, who made war in defence of 
that which was their own. But however their conduct might be regarded bv 
themselves, it is very certain that they did by no means resemble those 
whose genius set the example of such splendid success in the line arts. On 
the contrary, the classical prototype of Buonaparte in this transaction, was 
the Roman consul Mummiiis, who violently plundered Greece of those trea¬ 
sures of art, of which he himself and his countrymen were insensible to the 
real and proper value. 

It is indeed little to the ^urgose, in a moral point of view, whether the 
motive for this species of rapine were or were not genuine love of the arts. 
The lingering connoisseur who secrets a gem, cannot plead in mitigation, 
that he stole it, not on account of the value of the stone, but for the excel¬ 
lence of the engraving; any more than the devotee who stole a bible could 
slielter herself under a religious motive. But, in truth, we do not believe 
that the French or their general were actuated on this occasion by the ge¬ 
nuine love of the arts. This taste leads men to entertain respect for the 
objects which it admires ; and feeling its genuine influence, a conqueror 
would decline to give an example of a species of rapine, which, depriving 
those objects of admiration of the protection with which the general senti¬ 
ment of civilizeid nations had hitherto invested them, must hold them up, 
like other ordinary property, as a prey to the strongest soldier. Again, we 
cannot but be of opinion, that a genuine lover of the arts would have hesi¬ 
tated to tear those paintings from the churches or palaces, for the decoration 
of which they had been expressly painted, and where they must always have 
been seen to the best effect, whether from the physical advantages of the 
light, size of apartment, and other suitable localities connected with their 
original situations, or from the moral feelings which connect the works them¬ 
selves with the ]tlace for which they were primarily designed, and which 
they had occupied for ages. The destruction of these mental connexions, 
which gives so much additional effect to painting and statuary, merely to 
gratify the selfish love of appropriation, is uke taking a gem out of the set- 
tiiw, which in many cases may considerably diminish its value. 

We cannot, therefore, believe, that this system of spoliation was dictated 
by any sincere and manly love of the arts, though this was s(> much talked 
of in France at the time. It must, on the contrary, be ascribed to the art 
and ambition of the directory who ordered, and the general who obeyed j 
both of whom, being sensible that the national vanity, would be flattered by 
this species of tribute, hastened to secure it an ample gratification. Buona¬ 
parte, in particular, was at least sufficiently aware, that, with however little 
purity of taste the Parisians might look upon these exquisite productions, 
they would be sufficiently alive to the recollection, that, being deemed by all 
civUized people the most admirable specimens in the world, the valoim of 
the French armies, and the skill of their u«rivalled general, had sent th^ 
to adorn the metropolis of France ; hnd might hope, that once brought to the 
prime city of the great nation, such ch^-aeeAvret could imt warn be subject 
to danger by transportation, but must remain there, fixed as household 
gods, for the admiration of posterity. So hoped,a8 we have roen, the victor 
himself; and doubtless with the proud anticipation, that in future ag^ the 
recollection of himself, and of his deeds, must be inseparably connected with 
the admiration which the museum, ordained and enriched by him, was cal* 
ciliated to produce. 
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LETTER J{XIX. 


Protecution tke emmpmign tn Itmly.—Ituurreetion at Pavia.—Defeat ef 
the Atutriantat Borghetto.—Mantua blockaded.—Invaeion of tke Venetian 
Slatee.—The King ^ Kaplet teeedee from Anetria.—Armietiee purehoeed 
bu the Pope.—Neutralitg of Tuecang violated, and Leghorn occupied by 
the Prench .— Wurnuer tucceedt Beaulieu.—Corsica re-united to France .— 
Battles of Areola, and tuceett of the French, A. D. 1795. 

Mv last letter will have prepared you, my dear son, as I think I may fairly 
presume, for anticipating a succession of milrtary achievements, between the 
Austrian and republican armies at this eventful crisis. The rubicon was passed, 
and Buonaparte well knew that, situated as he and his army now were, he 
had placed every thing at stake. It was manifest that he could only hope for 
success by the most strenuous perseverance in the career which he was now 
pursuing—he had gone too far to recede with any other prospect than that 
of utter ruin. Occupying Milan, and conqueror in so many battles, he might 
be justly exinsidered as in absolute possession of Lombardy, while the broken 
forces of Beaulieu had been compelled to retreat under that sole remaining 
bulwark of the Austrian power, the strong fortress of Mantua, where they 
might await such support as should be detached to them through the Tyrol, 
but could undertake no offensive operations. To secure his position, the 
Austrian general had occupied the line formed by the Mincio, his left flank 
resting upon Mantua, his right upon Peschiera, a Venetian city and fortress, 
but of which he had taken possession, against the reclamation of the Vene¬ 
tian government, who were desirous of observing a neutrality between such 
powerful belli^rents, not perhaps altogether aware how far the victor,'in so 
dreadful a striTe, might be disposed to neglect the general law of nations. 

The Austrian defence on the right was prolonged by the Logo di Guarda, 
a large lake out of which the Mincio flows, and which, running thirty-flve 
miles northward into the mountains of the Tyrol, maintained uninterrupted 
Beaulieu’s communication with Germany. 

Buonaparte in the mean time permitted his forces only the r^ose of four 
or five days, ere he again summoned them to active exertion. He called on 
them to visit the capitol, there to re-establish (he ought to have said to carry 
away) the statues of the great men of antiquity, and to change, or rather 
renovate, the destinies of the finest district of Europe. But while thus en¬ 
gaged, he received orders from Paris respecting his farther proceedings 
Which must have served to convince him that a?/ his personal enemies, a.1 
who doubted and feared him, were not to be found in the Austrian ranks. 

The directory themselves had begun to sumect the prudence of suffering 
the whole harvest of success which Italy afforded, to be reaped by the adven¬ 
turous and haughty character who had first thrust in the sickle. They per¬ 
haps felt alreacly an instinctive distnist of the waxing influence, whiim was 
destined one day to overpower thdir own.. Under some such impression, they 
resolved to divide the army of Jitaly betwixt Buonaparte and Kellermann, 
direotiiig the former general to pass the Po, and advance southward on Rome 
and Kaples, with twenty thousand men | While Kellermann, with the other 
moiety of the Italian army, should press the siege of Mantua, and make head 
agauuN’the ^Austrians. 

Tliik Was 'taking Buonaparte’s victory out of his grasp ; and he resented 
the proposal accordingly, by transmitting his resignation, and declining to 
have any concern in the loss of his army, and the fruits of his conquests. 
He affirmed, that Kellermann, with an army reduced to twenty thousand 
men, could not face Beaulieu, but would be speedily driven out of Lombardy ; 
and that, in consequence, the army which advanced southward would bo 
overwhelmed and destroyed. One bad general, he said, was better than two 
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Kood one*. The directory must have perceived from such a reply, the «rm and 
inflexible nature of the man they had made the leader of their armies, but 
they dared not, such was his reputation, proceed in the plan they had formed 
for the diminution of his power; and perhaps, for the first time since the 
revolution, the executive governnient of France was compelled to^ve way 
to a Bucce^ul general, and adopt his views instead of their own. The cam¬ 
paign was left to his sole mona^ment; he obtained an ascendancy which he 
took admirable care not to relinquish, and it became the only task of the 
directory, so far as Italy was concerned, to study phrases for intimating their 
approbation of the young ^neral’s measures. 

Whatever were the ultimate designs of Buonaparte against Rome, he 
thought it prudent to suspend them until he should be free from all danger 
of the Austrians, by the final defeat of Beaulieu. For this object, he directed 
the divisions of his array towards the right bank of the Mincio, with a view 
of once more forcing Beaulieu's jiosition, after having taken precautions fur 
blockading the citadel of Milan, where the Austrians still held out, and fur 
guarding Pavia and other points, which s|>peared necessary to secure his 
conquests. 

Napoleon himself fixed his head-quarters at Lodi, upon the 24th of May. 
But he was scarcely arrived there, when he received the alarming intelli¬ 
gence, that the city of Pavia, with all the surrounding districts, were in 
arms in his rear ; that the tocsin was ringing in every village, and that nen-s 
were circulated that the prince of Condo’s army, united with a strong Aus¬ 
trian force, had descended from the Tyrol into Italy. Some commotions 
had shown themselves in Milan, and the Austrian garrison there made de¬ 
monstrations towards favouring the insurrection in Pavia, where the insur¬ 
gents were completely successtul, and had made prisoners a French corps of 
three hundred men. 

Buonaparte represents these disturbances as eifccted by Austrian agents ; 
but he had formerly assured us, that the Italians took little interest in the 
fate of their German masters. The truth is, that, having entered Italy 
with the most flattering assurances of observing; respect for public and pri¬ 
vate property, the French had disgusted the inhabitants, by exacting the 
contributions which they hod imposed on the country with great severity. 
As Catholics, the Italians were also disgusted with the open indignities 
thrown on the places and objects of public worship, as well as on the per¬ 
sons and character of their priests. Ine nobles and the clergy naturally saw 
their ruin in the success of the French ; and the lower classes joined them 
for the time, from dislike to foreigners, love of national independence, re¬ 
sentment of the exactions made, and the acts of sacrilege committed by the 
ultramontane invaders. About thirty thousand insurgents were in arms; 
but having no regular forces on which to rest as a relying point, they were 
ill calculated to endure the rapid assault of the discipuneid French. 

Buonaparte, anxious to extinguish a flame so formidable, instantly return¬ 
ed from Lodi to Milan, at the head of a strong division, took order for the 
safety of the capital of Lombardv, and moved next morning towards Pavia, 
the centre of the insurrection, ^fhe village of Beiiasco, which was defended 
against Lannes, was taken by storm, tlie inhabitants put to the swoni, and 
the place plundered and burnt. Napujeon himself arrived before Pavia, 
blew the gates open with his cannon* dispersed with ease tlie half-armM iii- 
surgents, and caused the leaders of the insurrection to be put to d^th, for 
having attempted to defend the independence of their couiitiy. He wen 
seized on the persons of many inhabitants, and sent them to 1 aris as hos¬ 
tages for the subjection of their fellow-citizens. . , , 

’fhe French general publirfied a proclamation in the republican style, in 
which he reproaches the insurgents for presuming to use arras m d^i^ of 
their country, and mounc es with fire and sword whatever individuals wioulil 
in future prosecute the same daring course. He made his threat goml si^e 
weeks afterwards, when a similar insurrection took place in those cUstricw 
called the Tmporinl fiefs, and still latter, when an effort at resistance wee at- 
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tempted in the tovn of Lego. On both occaaioiM, the leaden of the armed 
inhabitants were tried fay a military coBHnission, condemned, and shot. On 
the last, indeed, to revenge the defeat sustained by a squadron of French 
dragoons, Lego was taken by storm, pillaged, burnt, and the men pat to the 
sw(M ; whUe some credit seems to be taken Buonaparte in his dispatches, 
for the clemency of the French, which wared the women and children. 

It is impossible to readthe account of these severities, without contrasting 
them with the opinions professed on other occasions, both by the republican and 
imperial governments of France. The first of these exclaimed as at an un¬ 
heard of cruelty, when the duke of Brunswick, in his celebrated proclama¬ 
tion, threatened to treat as a brigand every Frenchman, not being a soldier, 
whom he should find under arms, and to destroy such villages as should ofiier 
resistance to the invading army. The French at that time considered with 
justice, that, if there is one duty more holy than another, it is that which 
calls on men to defend their native country against invasion. Napoleon, 
being emperor, was of the same opinion in the years 1813 and 1814, when the 
allies entered the French territories^ and when, in various proclamations, he 
called on the inhabitants to rise against the invaders with the implements of 
their ordinary labour when they had no better arms, and ** to shoot a fo- 
" reigner as they would a wolf." It would he difiicult to reconcile these invi- 
vitations with the cruel vengeance taken on the town of Logo, for observing 
a line of conduct which, in similar circumstances, Buonaparte so keenly and 
earnestly recommended to those whom fortune had made his own subiMts. 

The brief insurrection of Pavia suppressed by these severities, Buona¬ 
parte once more turned his thoughts to the strong position of the Austrians, 
with the purpose of reducing Beaulieu to a more decided state of disability, 
before he executed the threatened vengeance of the republic on the Sovereign 
Pontiff. For this purpose he advanced to Brescia, and manoeuvred in such a 
manner as induced Beaulieu, whom repeated surprises of the same kind had 
not put upon his guard, to Imlieve, that either the Frwch general intended 
to attempt the passage of the Mincio at the small but strong town of Pes- 
chiera, where that river issues from the Lago di Guarda, or else that, march- 
ifm northward (dung the eastern bank, he designed to come round the head 
of the lake, and thus turn the right of the Austrian position. Wkile Beau¬ 
lieu disposed his forces as expecting an attack on the right of his line, 
Buonaparte, with his usual celerity, proposed to attack him on the centre, 
at Borghetto, a town situated on the Mincio, and commanding a bridge over 
it, about ten miles lower than Peschiera. 

On the 30th of May, the French general attacked, with superior force, 
and repulsed across the Mincio, an Austrian corps who endeavoured to cover 
the town. The fumtives endeavoured to demolish the bridge, and did break 
down one of its arraes. But the French, rushing forward with impetuosity, 
under cover of a hea^ fire upon the retreating Austrians, repaired the 
broken arch so as to etiect a passage, and the Mmcio, passed as the Po and 
the Adda had been before, ceased in its turn to be a protection to the army 
drawn up behind it. 

Beaulieu, who had his head-quarters at Valerio, a village nearly opposite 
to Borghetto, hastened to retreat, and evacumng Peschiera, marchM his 
dismayed forces bebixtd the Adi^, leavipg five hundred prisoners, with other 
trophies of victory, in the hands of the French. Buonaparte had designed 
that'this day of euc^ss should *have been still more decisive ; for he medi¬ 
tated an attack upon Peschiera at the moment when the passage at Bor¬ 
ghetto was accomplished ; but ere Augereau, to whom this manoeuvre was 
committedj had time to approach Peschiera, it was evacuated by the Aus- 
trikuf^ who were in full retreat by Castel Nuovo, protected by their cavalry. 

Tbd^eft it the Austrian line, cut off from the centre by the passage of 
the Frcnch, had been stationed at Puzzuolo, lower on the Mincio. When 
Sebottendorf, who commanded the imperil tro<q>B stationed on the left 
bank, heard the cannonade, he immediately ascended the river, to assist his 
comauind^-in-chief to repel the French, or to take them in flank if it 
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was already croaaed. The retreat of Beaulieu made both purpoaea imposti- 
ble; and yet this inarch of Sebottendorf had almost proauced a leault of 
greater consequence than would have been the must complete victory. 

The French diviedon which first prossed the Miucio, had passed through 
Valeggio without halting, in rarsuit of Beaulieu, by whom the village had 
been just before abandoned. Buonaparte with a small retinue rem^ed in 
the place ; and Massena’s division were still on the right bank of the Mincin, 

J ireparing their dinner. At this moment the advanced-guard of Sebotten* 
lorf, consisting of hulans and hussars, pushed into the village of Valeggio. 
There was but barely time to cry to arms; and, shutting the gates of the inn, 
to employ the general's small escort in its defence, while Buonaparte, escap¬ 
ing by the garden, mounted his horse, and galloped toward’s Massena's di¬ 
vision. The soldiers threw aside their cookery, and marched instantly 
against Sebottendorf, who with much difiSculty, and not without loss, ef¬ 
fected a retreat in the same diraction as liis commander-in-chief Beaulieu. 
This personal risk induced Buonaparte, to form what he called the corps of 
guides, veterans of ten years service at least, who were perpetually near his 
person, and, like the Triarii of the Romans, were employed only when the 
most desperate efforts of courage were necessary. Bessieres, afterwards 
duke of Istria, and mareschal of France, was placed at the head of this chosen 
body, which gave rise to the formation of the celebrated imperial guards of 
Nwoleon. 

The passage of the Mincio obliged the Austrians to retire within the fron¬ 
tier of the 'x yrol; and they might have been considered as completely ex¬ 
pelled from Italy, had not Mantua and the citadel of Milan still continued 
to display the Imperial banners. The castle of Milan was a place of no ex- 
traormnory strength, the surrender of which might be calculated on so soon 
as the general fate of war had declared itself against the present possessors. 
But Mantua was by nature one of those almost impregnable fortresses, 
which may long; relying on its own resources, defy any compulsion but that 
of famine. 

The town and fortress of Mantua are situated on a species of island, five 
or six leagues square, called the Seraglio, produced by three lakes, which com¬ 
municate with, or rather are formed by tM Mincio. This island has access 
to the land by five causeways, the most important of which was in 1796, de¬ 
fended by a regular citadel, called, from the vicinity of a ducal palace. La 
Favorita. Another was defended by an entrenched camp extending between 
the fortress and the lake. The third was protected by a hornwurk. _ The 
remaining two causeways were only defended by gates and drawbridges. 
Mantua, Tow in situation, and surrounded by water, in a warm climate, is 
naturally unhealthy ; but the air was likely to be stiU more destructive to 
a besieging army, (which necessarily lay in many respects more exposed to 
the elements, and were besides in greater numbers, and less habituated to 
the air of the place,) than to a garrison who had been seasoned to it, and 
were well accommodated within the fortress. _ _ . 1 , 11 . 1 . 

To surprise a place so strong by a coup-de-main was impossible, though 
Buonaparte represents his soldiers as murmuring that such a desperate feat 
was not attempted. But he blockaded Mantua with a large forte, and pr^ 
teeded to take such other measures to improite his success, as might pave the 
way to future victories. The garrison was numerous, amounting to Irom 
twelve to fourteen thousand men i and the deiicieniaes of the fortificMions, 
which the Austrians had neglect^ in over security, were made up for by 
the natural strength of the ^ate. Vet of the five causeways, Buonapm^ 
made himself master of four; and thus the enemy lost possession of an be¬ 
yond the walla of the town and mtadel, and had only the mcMS of atteming 
the main land through the citadel of La Favorita. Lines of ciroumv^ion 
wore formed, and Serrurier was left in blockade of the fortrew, white tee 
possession of four of the accesses enabled him to accomplish with a Douy 01 
men inferior to the garrison. 

To complete the blockade, it was necessary to come to some arrangement 
•with the aadent republic of Venice. With this venerable government «a- 
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IKileon had the power of working his own pleasure; for although the state 
might have raised a considerable army to assist the Austrians, to whom its 
senate, or aristocratic government, certainly bore good-will, yet, having been 
in amity with the French republic, they ^eemed the step too hazardous, and 
vainly trusting that their neutrality would be respected, they saw the Aus¬ 
trian power completely broken for the time, before they took any active 
measures either to stand in their defence, or to deprecate the. wrath of the 
victor. But when the line of the Mincio was forced, and Buonaparte occu¬ 
pied the Venetian territory on the left bank, it was time to seek by conces¬ 
sions that deference to the rights of an independent country, which the once 
haughty aristocracy of Venice had lost a favourable opportunity of support¬ 
ing by force. ‘ 

There was one ciroumstahce which rendered their cause unfavourable. 
Louis XVlll. under the title of a private person, the comte de Lisle, had re¬ 
ceived the hospitality of the republic, an4.was permitted to remain at Ve¬ 
rona, living in strict seclusion. The permission to entertain this distinguish¬ 
ed exile, the Venetian government had almost mendicated from the j^ench 
revolutionary rulers, in a manner which we would term mean, were it not 
for tlie goodness of the intention, which leads us to regard the conduct of 
the ancient mistress of the Adriatic with pity rather than contempt. But 
when the screen of the Austrian force no lunger existed, between the invad¬ 
ing armies of France and the Venetian territories—when the final subjuga¬ 
tion of the north of Italy was resolved on—the directory peremptorily de¬ 
manded, and the senate of Venice were obliged to grant, an order, removing 
the comte de Lisle from the boundaries of the republic. 

The illustrious exile protested against this breach of hospitality, and de¬ 
manded, before parting, that his name, which had been placed on the golden 
kook of tlie republic, would be erased, and that the armoui^resented by 
Henry IV. to Venice, diould be restored to his descendant. Both demands 
were evaded, as might have been expected in the circumstances, and the fu¬ 
ture monarch of France left Verona on the 31st of April 1796, for the army 
of the prince of Conde, in whose ranks he proposed to place himself, without 
the purpose of assumiim any command, but only that of fighting as a volun¬ 
teer in the character of the first gentleman of France. Other less distin¬ 
guished emigrants, to the number of several hundreds, who had found an 
asylum in Italy, were, by the sucoesBes at Lodi wd Borgfaetto, compelled 
to fiy to other countries. 

Buonaparte, immediately after the battle of Borghetto, and the passage 

the Mincio, occupied the town of Verona, and did not f^ to intimate to 
its magistrates, that if the Pretender, as he termed him, to the throne of 
France, had not left Verona before his arrival, he would have burnt to the 
ground a town whitdi, acknowledging him as king of France, assumed, in do¬ 
ing so, the idr of being itself the capital of that republic. This might, no 
doubt, sound gallant in Paris; but Buonaparte knew well that Louis of 
France was not received in the Venetian territory as the successor to his 
brothers tiirone, but only with the hospitality due to an unfortunate prince, 
who, suiting bis <^m and title to his situation, was content to shelter his 
head, as a private man might have dune, from tiie evils which seemed to 
pursue him. ■ , 

The neutrality of Venice, was, however, for the time admitted, though 
not etitiraly fttsok respect for fhe law of nations; for Buonaparte is at some 
pains t^iustiiy for not having seized wi^out ceremony on the terri¬ 

tories «N^,«e 80 uiees of that republic, although a neutral power as far as her 
ntmsMt WMMions ooidd preserve neutrality. He contented himself for the 
time trtNk oeeapying Verona, and other ^pendencies of Venira upon the 
liitb oSitKsi Adige. “ You are too weak," he said to the proveditore Fesca- 
reUl, ** 'to pretend to enforce neutri^ty with a few hundred Bdavonians on 
“ two BUidi nation as France and Anstria. The Austrians have not re- 

spected your territory where it suited their purpose, and I must, in re- 
" ^ital, ocoupy suA part as fads within the hne of the Adige." 

But be ooBEOaeit^ that the Venetian territories to tiie westward eiheuld in 
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policy be allowed to retain the character of neutral ground, which theirovenk 
inent,aa that of Venice was emphatically called, would not, for their own sakM 
permit them to lose ; while otherwise, if occupied by the French as conouer.! 
ors, these timid neutrals might up<A any reverse have resumed the character 
of fierce opponents. And, at all events, in order to secure a territorv as a 
conquest, which, if respected as neutral, would secure itself, there would have 
been a necessity for dividing the French forces, which it was Buonaparte's 
wish to concentrate. From interested motives, therefore, if not from raspect 
to justice, Buonaparte deferred seizing the territory of Venice when within 
his grasp, conscious that the total defeat of the Austrians in Italy would 
when accomplished, leave the prey as attainable, and more defenceless than 
ever. Having disposed his army in its position, and prepared some of its 
divisions for the service which they were to perform as moveable columns 
he returned to Milan to reap the harvest of his successes. 

The first of these consisted in Ae defection of the king of Naples from the 
cause of Austria, to which, from family connexion, he had yet remained at¬ 
tached, though of late with less deep devotion. His cavalry had behaved better 
during the engagement on the Mincio, than has been of late the custom, with 
Neapolitan troops, and had suffered accordingly. The king, discouraged with 
the loss, solicited an armistice, which he easily obt;iined ; for his dominions 
being situated at the lower extremity of Italy, and his force extending to sixty 
thousand men at least, it was of imjiortance to secure the neutrality of a 
power who_ migdit be dangerous, and who was not, as matters stood, under 
the immediate control of the Frencli. A Neapolitan ambassador was sent to 
Paris to conclude a final peace ; in the mean whUe, the soldiers of the king 
of the two Sicilies were withdrawn from the army of Beaulieu, and returned 
to their own county. The dispositions of the court of Naples continueil, 
nevertheless, to vacillate, as opportunity of advantage, joined with the hatred 
of the_ queen, (sister of Marie Antoinette) or the fear of the French military 
superiority, seemed to predominate. 

The storm now thickened round the devoted head of the pope. Ferrara 
and Bologna, the territories of which belonged to the holy see, were ocnupied 
by the Fren^ troops. In the latter place, four hundred of the papal troops 
were made prisoners, with a cardinal who acted as their officer. The latter 
was dismissed on his parole, but when summoned to return to the French 
head-quarters, his eminence declined to obey, and amused the republican 
officers a good deal by alleging that the pope had dispensed with his engage- 
inent. Afterwards, however, there were officers of no mean rank in the 
French service, who could contrive to extricate themselves from the engage¬ 
ment of a parole, without troubling the pope for his interference on the oc¬ 
casion. Influenced by the approaching danger, the court of Rome sent 
Azara, the Spanish minister, with full powers to treat for an armistice. It 
was a remarkable part of Buonaparte’s character, that he knew as well when 
to forbear as when to strike. Rome, it was true, was an enemy whom France, 
or at least its present rulers, both hated and despised, but the moment was 
then inopportune for the prosecution of their resentment. 'To have detached 
a sufficient force in that Section, would have weakened the French army 
in the north of Italy, where fresh bodies rf German troops were already 
arriving, and might have been attended with great ultimate risk, since there 
was a possibility that the English might have fronsported to Italy the fbrces 
which they were about to withdraw from Corsica, amountim to si* thousand 
meiu But though these considerations recommended to Napoleon a nego¬ 
tiation with the pope, his holiness was compelled to purchase the armistice 
*t a severe rate. 'Twenty-one millions of francs, in artual specie, with large 
contributions in forage and military stores, the cession of Ancona, Bologna, 
ond Ferrara, not forgetting one hundred of the finest pictures, statues,^ and 
similar objects of art, to be selected according to the choice of the committee 
of artists who attended the French army, were the price of a respite which 
was not of long duration. It was particularly stip^ated, with republican 
ostentation, that the busts of the elder and younger Brutus were to be among 
the number of ceded articles; and it was in this manner that Buonaparte 
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made |(ood Ms Taunt, of establishing in the Roman capital the statues of the 
illustrious and classical dead. 

The archduke of Tuscany was next to undergo the republican discipline. 
It is true, that prince had given no ofFeifce to the French republic ; on the 
contrary, he had claims of merit with them, from having been the very first 
power in Europe who acknowledged them as a legal government, and having 
ever since been ip strict amity with them. It seemed also, that while justice 
required he should be spared, the interest of the French themselves did not 
oppose the conclusion. His country could have no influence on the fate of 
the impending war, being situated on the western side of the Appenines. 
In these circumstances, to h|^ seized on his museum, however tempting, pr 
made requisitions on his terrUOries, would have appeared unjust towards the 
earliest ^y of the French republic ; so Buonaparte contented himself with 
seizing on the grand duke's sea-port of Iieghom, confiscating the English 
goods which his suMecta had imported, afid entirely ruining the once flou¬ 
rishing commerce of the dukedom. It was a principal object with the French 
to seize the British merchant vessels, who, confiding in the respect due to 
a neutral power, were lying in great members in the harbour ; but the English 
merchantmen had such eariy inteUigence as enabled them to set sail for Cor¬ 
sica, although a very gpreat quantity of valuable goods fell into the possession 
of the French. 

While the French general was thus violating the neutrality of the grand 
duke, occupying by surprise his valuable sea-port, and destroying the com¬ 
merce of his state, the unhappy prince was compelled to receive him at Flo¬ 
rence, with all the respect due to a valued fnend, and profess the utmost 
obligation to him for his lenity, while Manfredini, the 'Tuscan minister, en¬ 
deavoured to throw a veil of decency over the transactions at Leghorn, by 
allowing that the English were more masters in that port than was the grand 
duke himself. Buonaparte disdained to have recourse to any paltry apolo¬ 
gies. “The French flag," he said, “ has been insulted in L^horn:—you are 
“ not strong enough to cause it to be respected. The directory has com- 
“ manded me to occupy the place.** ShoiiJy after, Buonaparte, during an 
entertainment given to him by the grand duke at Florence, received intelli¬ 
gence that the citadel of Milan had at length surrendered. He rubbed his 
Lunds with self-congratulation, and turning to the grand duke observed, “ tliat 
“ the emperor, his brother, had now lost his last possession in Lomba^y." 

When we read of the exactions and indignities to which the strong reduce 
the weak, it is impossible not to remember the simile of Napoleon himself, 
who compared the alliance of France and an inferior state, to a giant em¬ 
bracing a dwarf. “ The poor dwarf,” he added, “ may probably be suffocated 
“ in the arms of his friend; but the giant does not mean it, and cannot help 
“ it." While Buonaparte made truce with several of the old states in Italy, 
or rather adjourned their destruction in consideration of h^e contributions, 
he was far from losing sight of the main object of the French directory, 
which was to cause the a^ac^nt governments to be revolutionized and new 
modelled on a republican form, corresponding to that of the great nation 
herself. This scLeme was, in every respect, an exceedingly artful one. In 
every state which the French might overrun or conquer, there must occur, 
as we have already repeatedly noticed,* men fitted to form the members of 
revolutijpary mvernment, and who, from their previous situation and habits, 
must ne@tssuruy be found eager to do so. Such men are sure to be supported 
by the rabble of laim towns, who are attracted by the prospect of plunder, 
and by_ the splendid promises of liberty, whicli tLey always understand .-is 
promisiiw the equalization of property. Thus provided with materials for 
tiieir edifice, the bayonets of the Frendi am^ were of strength' sufiScient to 
prevefit the task from being interrupted, and the French republic had soon 
to greet sister states, under the government of men who heid their offices by 
the pleasure of France, and who were obliged, therefore, to comply with aU 
her requisitions, however unreasonable.' 

Having noticed the effect of Buonap^e's ^ort but brilliant campaign on 
ollter states, we must observe the effects which his victories produced on 
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Auatria herself. These were entirely consistent with her natinnol character 
The same tardiness which has long made the government of Austria slow in 
availing themselves of advantageous circumstances, cautious in their phuis, 
and unwiliing to adopt, or indeedito study to comprehend, a new system of 
tactics, even after having repeatedly experienced its terrible efficacies, is 
combined with the better qualities of firm determination, resolute endurance, 
and unquenchable spirit. The Austrian slowness and obstinacy, wfaicli have 
sometimes threatened them with ruin, have, on the otlier hand, ofton-been 
compensated by their firm perseverance and courage in adversity. Upon the 
present occasion Austria showed ample demonstration of the various quali¬ 
ties we have ascribed to her. The rapid and successive victories of Uuoiia- 
parte, appeared to her oniy the rash dight of ah eaglet, whose juvenile auda¬ 
city had over-estimated the stren^h of his pinion. The imperial council 
resolved to sustain their diminished force in Italy, with such reinforcements 
as might enable them to re-aasuifte the complete superiority over the French, 
though at the risk of weakening their armies on the Rhine. Fortune in tlint 
quarter, though of a various complexion, had been on the whole more advan¬ 
tageous to the Austriiuis than elsewhere, and seemed to authorize the de¬ 
taching considerable re-inforcements from the eastern frontier, on which they 
had been partially victorious, to 1 taly, where, since Buonaparte bad dgseended 
from the Alps, they had been uniformly unfortunate. 

Beaulieu, aged and unlucky, was no lunger considered as a fit opponent to 
bis inventive, young, and active adversary. He was os full of displeasure, it 
is said, against tlie aulic council, fur the associates whom they had assigiicil 
him, as they could be with him for his bad success. He was re-called, there¬ 
fore, in that species of disgrace which misfortune never fails to infer, and 
the command of his remaining forces, now drawn back and secured witJiiii 
the passes of the Tyrol, was provisionally assigned to the veteran Melas. 
Meanwhile Wurmser, accounted one of the best of the Austrian generals, 
was ordered to place himself at the head of thirty thousand men, from the 
imperial forces on the Rhine, and, traversing the Tyrol, and collecting what 
recruits he could in that warlike district, to assume the commiuid of the 
Austrian army, which, expelled from Italy, now lay upon its frontiers, and 
might be supposed eager to resume their national supremacy in the fertile 
climates out of which tliey had been so lately driven. 

Aware of the storm which was gathering, Buonaparte made every possible 
effort to carry hlantua before the arrival of the formidable Austrian army, 
W'hose first operation would doubtless be to raise the siege of that important 
place. A scheme to take the city and castle by surprise, by a detaclimeiit 
which should pass to the seraglio, or islet on which Mantua is situated, by 
night and in boats, having totmly failed, Buonaparte was compelled to yi>en 
trenches, and proceed as by regular siege. The Austrian general. Canto 
d'lrles, when summoned to surrender it, replied that his orders were to de¬ 
fend the place to the last extremity. Napoleon, on his side, ass. mhled all 
the battering ordnance which could he collected from the walls of the neigh¬ 
bouring cities and fortresses, and the atttick and defence commenced in the 
most vigorous manner on both sides; the French making every effort to re¬ 
duce the city before Wurmser should open big campaign, the governor deter¬ 
mined to protract his resistance, if possible, until ho was relieved by the ad¬ 
vance of that general. But although red-hot iialls were expended is profu¬ 
sion, and several desperate and bloody assaults and sallies took place, many 
more battles were to oe fought, and much more blood expended, before Buo¬ 
naparte was fated to succeed in this important object. 

The plan which the directory had adopted for the campaign of 1796, was 
of a gigantic character, and menaced Austria, their most powerful enemy 
upon the continent, with nothing short of total destruction. It was worthy 
of the genius of iCarnot, by whom it w'as formed, and of Napoleon and M^ 
Teau, by whom it had been revised and ^proviA Under sanrtion of this 
ffeneral plan, Buonaparte regulated the Italian campaign in which he had 
proved BO successful; and it had been schemed, that to allow Austria no 
breathing space, Moreau, with the army of tlie Sambre and Meuse, should, 
V01..111: 2 if 
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S reas forward on the eastern frontier of Germany, supported on the left by 
ourdan, at the head of the army of the Rhine, and that both ^nerals should 
continue to advance, until Moreau should be in a position to communicate 
with Buonaparte through the Tyrol. Whdn this junction of the whole forces 
of'France, in the centre of the Austrian dominions was accomplished, it was 
Carnot’s ultimate plan that they should advance upon Vienna, and dictate 
peace to the emperor under the walls of his own capitaL 

Of-this great project, the part intrusted to Buonaparte was completely 
executed, and for some time the fortune of war seemed equally auspicious 
to France upon the Rhine as in Italy. Moreau and Jourdan crossed that 
great national boundary at Neuwied and Kehl, and moved eastward through 
Germany, forming a connected front of more than sixty leagues in breadth^ 
until Moreau had actually crossed the river Leek, and was mmost touching 
with his right flank the passes of the Tyrol, through which he was, according 
to the plan of the campaign, to have commiinicated with Buonaparte. 

During this advance of two hostile armies, amounting each to seventy-five 
thousand men, wtiich fiUed all Germany with consternation, the Austrian 
leader IVartensleben, was driven from uosition to position by Jourdan, while 
the archduke Charles was equally unable ro maintain his ground before Moreau. 
The imperial generals were reduced to this extremity by the loss of the army, 
consisting of nom thirty to thirty-five thousand men, who had been detached 
under Wurmser, to support the remains of Beaulieu’s forces ; and re-instate 
the Austrian affairs in Italy, and who were now on their march through the 
Tjnol for that purpose. But the archduke was an excellent and enterprising 
officer, and at this important period he saved the empire of Austria by a bold 
and decided manceuvre. Leaving a large part of his army to make head 
against Moreau, or at least to keep him in check, the archduke moved to 
the right with the rest, so as to form a junction with Wartensleben, and 
overwhelm Jourdan with a local superiority of numbers, being the very prin¬ 
ciple on which the French themselves achieved so many victories. Jourdan was 
totally defeated, and compelled to make a hasty and disorderly retreat, which 
was rendered disastrous by the insurrection of the German peasantry around 
his fugitive army. Moreau, also unable to maintain himself in the heart of 
Germany, when Jourdan, with the army which covered his left flank, was de¬ 
feated, was likewise under the necessity of retiring, but conducted his retro- 

f rade movement with such dexterity, that his retreat through the Black 
'orest, where the Austrians hoped to cut him off, has been always judged 
worthy to be compared to a great victory. Such were the proceedings on 
the Rhine, and in the interior of Germany, which must be kept in view as 
influencing, at first, by the expected success of Moreau and Jourdan, and 
afterwards by their actual failure, the movements of the Italian army. 

As the divisions of Wurmser's arniy began to arrive on the Tyrolese dis¬ 
trict of Trent, where the Austrian general had fixed his head quarters, Buo¬ 
naparte became urgent, either that re-inforcements should be dispatched to 
him from France, or that the armies on the Rhine should make such a move¬ 
ment in advance towards the point where they might co-operate with him, 
as had been agreed upon at arranging the originA plan of the campaign. 
But he obtained no succours : and though the campaign on the Rhine com¬ 
menced, as we have seen, in the month bf June, yet that period was too late 
to afford any diversion in favoflr of Napoleon, Wurmser and his whole re-in- 
foroaments being already either by ‘that time arrived, or on the point of 
arriving, at the place where they were to commence operations against the 
French army of Italy. 

' The thunder-cloud which had been so long blackening on the mountmns 
<uf the Tyrol, seemed now about to discharge its fury. Wurmser, having 
under his commandperfaaps eighty thousand men, was about to mavrfi from 
Trent against the French, whose forces, amounting to scarce half so mai^, 
were pt^y engaged in the siege of Mantua, and partly dispersed in the 
towns wd villages on the Adige and Chiese, for covering the division of 
Serrurier, which carried on the siege. The Austrian vetraran, confident in 
his numbeni, was only anxious so to regulate his advance, as to derive the 
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moat conclusive consequences from the victory which Jie doubted not to ob¬ 
tain. With an imprudence which the misfortunes of fieatilieu ought to have 
warned him against, he endeavoured to occupy with the divisions of his army 
so large an extent of «»untrjr, aa rendered it very difficult for them to main¬ 
tain their communications with each other. This was particularly the case 
with his right wing under Quasdonowich, the prince of Reuss, and general 
Ocskay, who were detached down the valley of the river Chiese, with orders 
to direct their march on Brescia. This division was destined to occupy 
Brescia, and cut off the retreat of the French in the direction of Milan. The 
left wing of Wurmser's army under Melas, was to descend the Adige by both 
banks at once, and manoeuvre on Verona, while the centre, commanded liv 
the Austrian field-marshal in person, was to march southward by the left 
bank of the Bago di Guards, take possession of Pescliiera, which the French 
occupied, and descending the Mincio, relieve the siege of Mantua. There 
was this rascal error in the Austrian plan, that, by sending Quasdonowich’s 
division by the valley of Chiese, Wurmser pbiced the broad laice of Guards, 
occupied by a French flotiUa, between his right wing and the rest of his 
army, and of course made it impossible for the centre and left to support 
Quasdonowich’s, or even to have intelligence of his motions or his fate. 

The active invention of Buonaparte, sure as he was to be seconded by the 
zeal and rapidity of the French army, speedily devised the means to draw 
advantage from this dislooition of the Austrian forces. He resolved not to 
await the arrival of Wurmser and Melas, but, concentrating his wliolo 
strength, to march into the valley of Chiese, and avail liimself of the local 
superiority thus obtained, to attack and overpower the Austrian division loft 
under Quasdonowich, who was advancing on Brescia, down the eastern side 
of the lake. For this purpose, one great sacrifice was necessary. Tlie plan 
inevitably involved the raising of the siege of Mantua. Napoleon did_ not 
hesitate to relinquish this great object at whatever loss, aa it was his uniloriii 
system to sacrifice all secondary views, and to incur all lesser liazards, to 
secure what he considered as the main object of the campaign. Serrurier, 
who commanded the blockading army, was liastily ordered to destroy as 
much as possible of the cannon and stores, whicli had been collected witii so 
much pains for the prosecution of the siege. An hundred guns were aban¬ 
doned in the trenches, and Wurmser, on arriving at Mantua, found that 
Buonaparte had retired with a precipitation resembling that of fear. 

On the night of the Slst of July this operation took place ; and, leaving 
ihe diviuon of Auffereau at Borghetto, and that of^Masseua at Pe^diwra, w 
protect, while it was possible, the line of the Mincio, Buonaparte rushed, at 
tlie head of an army whidi his combinations had rendered supermr, upon Wie 
right wing of the Austrians, which liad already directed its niaixli to Lonuto, 
n^r the bottom of the Lago di Guarda, in order to approach the Mincm, 
and resume its communication with Wurmser. But Buonaparte, pl^cil by 
the celerity of his movements between the two hostile armies, defeated one 
division oi the Austrian riglit at Salo, upon the liAe, and anotlicra • 

At the same time Augereau and Massena, leaving just enoug o , , 
their posts of Borghetto and Peschiera to maintain a respectable defence 
agdnst Wurmser, made a forced mardi to.Brescm, which 
another division of the Austrian right wing. But that 
insulated, and conceiving that the whole 1 wnch array was deb .^^1 
them from different points, was already m rofreat 
from whidi it had advanced with the eMectafaon of turning j„f» 

flank, and destroying his retreat upon Milan. Some Miw- 

to accelerate theur flight, and prevent their banks of tlie 

sena and Augereau rapidly counter-mariiing, retimed to t Bor- 

Mindo to smpport thefr respective rear-guards, which they had left at Bor 
ghetto and Ifesdiiera, on tlie line of that dyer. . 

They received intelligence, however, mduced Ae ,= 

this counter-march. Both rear-guards liad been ®<*™P®“®* 
the line of the Mincio, of wliidi river die Aiistrians h^ 

Tlic rear-guard of Maasena, iiiidfi- general Pigeon, bud fallen biuJt in goon 
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order, bo aa t« oc^uw Lonato; that of Ausperean fled with precipitation and 
confusion, abd failed to mitke a stand at CMtiulione, which was occupied bjr. 
Austrians who intrenclied themselves there. Valette, the general who com¬ 
manded this body, was deprived of his aommission in the presence of his 
troops for mtebebaviour; an example which the gallantry of the French ge- 
noriuB rendered extremely infrequent in their servii*. AYurmser tNscame 
now seriously anxious about the fate of liis right wing, and determined to 
force a commuttication with Quasdiinowich at ali risks. But he could only 
attain the valley of the Chiese, and the right bank of the l<ago di Guards, 
by breaking a passage through the divisions of Massena and Augereau. On 
the 3rd of August, at breiw of day, two divisions of Austrians, wlio had 
crossed the Mincio in pursuit of Pigeon and Valette, now directed thein- 
seives, with the most determined resolution, on the French troops, in order 
to clear the way between the commander-in-chief and his right wing. 

The late rear-guanl of Massena which, *l>v his counter-march, had now 
become his advanced guard, was defeated, and Lonato, the plac» which they 
occupied, was taken l>y the Austrians, with tlio French artillery, and the 
general oiiicer who comnoanded them. But tlia Austrian general, thus far 
successful, fell into the great error of extending his line too much towards 
tlie rigiit, in order, doubtless, if possible, to turn the French position on the 
left flunk, thereby tlie sooner to <i|icn a cumnianicution with his own troops 
on the right bank of tiic J.<ag<» di Guarda, to force which had been his prin¬ 
cipal object in the attack : liut in thus manoeuvring he weakened his centre, 
an error of which Massena instantly availed himself. He formed two strong 
columns under Augereau, with whicli he redeemed the victory, by breaking 
through and dividing the Austrian line, and retaking Lonato at the point of 
the bayonet. The manoeuvre is indeed a simple one, and the same by which, 
ten years afterwards, Buonaparte gained the battle- of Austeriitz ; but it re¬ 
quires the utmost promptitude and presence of mind, to seize^ the exact mo¬ 
ment for executing such a daring measure to advantage. If it is but partially 
successful, and the enemy retains steadiness, it is very perilous ; since the 
attacking cx>lnmn, insteacf of flanking the broken divisions of the opposite 
line, may be itself flanked by decided officers and determined troops, and 
tlius experience the disaster which it was their object to occasion to the 
enemy. On tiie present occasion, the attack on the centre completely suc¬ 
ceeded. Tlie Austrians finding their line cut asunder, and their flanks 
pressed by the victorious ecdumns of the French, fell into total disorder. 
Some, who w'ere farthest to the right pushed fors’ard, in hopes to unite them¬ 
selves to Quasdonowich, and what they might find remaining of the original 
right wing ; but these were attacked in front by general Soret, who had been 
active in defeating Quasdonowich upon the SOtli of July, and were at thq 
same time pursued by another detachment of the French, which had broken 
through tlieir centre. 

Suim was the fate of the Austrian right at the battle of Lonato, while 
that of the left was no less unfavourable. They were attacked by Augereau 
w’ith the utmost bravery, and driven from Castiglione, of whiim they had 
become masters by the bad conduct of Valette. Augereau achieved this im¬ 
portant result at the price of mqny brave men’s lives ; but it was always ro~ 
inembered as an essential service by Buonaparte, who afterwards, when such 
dli^ities came in use, bestowed* on Augereau the title of duke of Castiglione. 
Afterithcir defeat, there can be nothiug imagined more confused or calami- 
toab than the condition of the Austimn divisions, who, haviim attacked, 
without resting on each other, found themselves opposed and finally over¬ 
whelmed by an enemy who appeared to possess ubiquity, simply from his ac¬ 
tivity and power of comiuning his forces. 

A remarkable instance of their lamentalile state of disorder and confusion, 
resembling in its consequences more than one example of the same sort, oc¬ 
curred at Lonato. It niiglit, with any briskness of intelligence, or firmness 
of resuliition, have proved a decisive advantage to their arms ; it was, in 
its result, a humiliating illustration, how cunipletely the succession of bad 
fortune had broken the spirit of the Austrian soldiers. You can hardly have 
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forgotten the incident at the battle of Millesimo, when an Austrian column 
which had been led artray. re-took, ae if it were by chance, the important 
village of Dego; or the more recent instance, when a body of Beaulieu's 
advanced-guard, alike unwittingly, Jiad nearly made Buonaparte prisoner in 
, his quarters. The present danger arose from the same cause, the confusion 
and want of combination of the enemy ; and now, as in the mrmer perilous 
occurrences, the very same circumstances which brought on the danger 
served to ward it off. * 

A Ijody of four or five thousand Austrians, partly composed of those who 
had been cut off at the battle of Lonato, partly of stragglers from Quasdo- 
nowich, received information from the peasantry, that the FrenA troops 
liaving departed in every direction to improve their success, had only left 
a garrison of twelve hundred men in the town of Lonato. The commander 
of the division resolved instantly to take possession of the town, and thus 
to open his march to the Mincio, J:o join Wurmser. Now, it happened that 
Buonaparte himself, coming from Castiglione with only his stiiff for protec¬ 
tion, had just entered Lonato. He was surprised when an Austrian officer 
was brought before him blindfolded, as is the custom on such occasions, who 
summons the French commandant of Lonato to surrender to a superior 
force of Austrians, who, he stated, were already forming columns of attack 
to carry the place by irresistible force of numbers. Buonaparte, with admi¬ 
rable presence of mind, collected his numerous staff around him, caused tho 
officer s eyes to he unbandaged, that he might see in whose presence he stood, 
and upbraided him with the insolence of which he had been guilty, in bring¬ 
ing a summons of surrender to the French commander-in-chief in the midclla 
of his arm^'. The credulous officer, recognizing the presence of Buonaparte, 
and believing it impossible that he could be there without at least a strong 
division of his army, stammered out an apology, and returned to persuade 
his dispirited commander to surrender himselL and the four thousand men 
and upwards whom he commanded, to the comparatively small force which 
occupied Lonato. They grounded their arms accordingly, to one fourth of 
their number, and missed an inviting and easy opportunity of carrying Buo¬ 
naparte prisoner to Wurmser’s head-quarters. 

The Austrian general himself, whose splendid army was thus destroyed in 
detail, had been hitherto employed in revictualling Mantua, and throwing in 
supplies of every kind ; besides which, a large portion of his army had b^n 
detached in the vain pursuit of Serrurier, and the troops lately engaged in 
the siege, who had retreated towards Marcaria. When Wurmscr learned 
the disasters of his right wing, and the destruction of the troops_ dispatched 
to form a communication with it, he sent to re-call the division whicli we havo 
mentioned, and advanced against the French position between Lonato and 
L'astiglione, with an army still numerous, notwithstanding the reverses whicli 
it had sustained. But Buonaparte had not left the interv^ unimproved. Ho 
had re-called Serrurier from Marcaria, to .nssail the left wing and the_ flank of 
tlie Austrian field-marshal. 'Fhe opening of Serrurier’s fire was a signal for 
a general attack on all points of Wurmser’s line. He was defeated, and 
nearly made prisoner ; and it was not till after suffering great losses in the 
retreat and pursuit, that he gained with difficulty Trent and lUiver^o, the 
positions adjacent to the Tyrol, from,which hfe had so lately sidlied with suc^ 
confidence of victory. He had lost perhaps pne half of Iiis fine army, and 
the only consolation which remained was, that he had thrown supphes into 
the fortrees of Mantua. His troops also no longer had the mascuUne confi¬ 
dence which is necessary to success in war. They were no longer proud of 
themselves and of their commanders; and those, especially, who had sustains 
so many losses under Beaulieu, could hardly be brought to their duty, in 
circumstances where it seemed that destiny itself was fighting against them. 

The Austrians are supposed to have lost nearly forty thousand men in 
these disastrous battles. Tho Fren A must have at least suffered the loss of 
one fourth of the number, though Buonaparte confesses only to seven 
thousand men ; and their army, desperately fatigued by so many marenes, 
such constant fighting, and tho hardships of a campaign, where even the. 
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general for aeven days never laid aside his clothes, or took any n^ular re¬ 
pose, required some time to recover their physic^ strength. Meantime, 
Napoleon resumed hk position before Mantua; but the want of battering 
cannon, and the commencement of th^ unhealthy heats of autumn, amid 
lakes and inundations, besides the great chance of a second attack on the 
part of lYurmser, induced him to limit his measures to a simple blockade, 
which, however, was so strict as to retain the garrison within the walls of the 
place, and cut them off even from the islet called the seraglio. 

The events of this hurried campaign tlirew light on the feelings of the 
different states of It^y. Lombardy in general remained ^iet, and the citi¬ 
zens of Milan seemed so well affected to the French, that Buonaparte, after 
the victory of Castiglione, returned them his thanks in the name of the re¬ 
public. But at Pavia, and elsewhere, a very opposite disposition was evinced ; 
and at Ferrara, the cardinal Mattel, archbisbop of that town, made some 
]>rogres8 in exciting on insurrection. Ilia apology, when introduced to Buo¬ 
naparte's presence to answer for his conduct, consisted in uttering the single 
word, Peecavi! and Napcileon, soothed by his submission, imposed no pu¬ 
nishment on him for his offence, but, on the contrary, used his mediation in 
some negotiations with the court of Rome. Yet tliough the bishop of Fer¬ 
rara overawed and despised, was permitted to escape, the conduct of bis 
superior, the pope, who had shown vacillation in liis pu^oses of submission, 
when be heard of the temporary raising of the siege of Mantua, was care¬ 
fully noted and remembered for animudveraion, when a suitable moment 
diould occur. 

Nothing is more remarkable, during these campaigns, than the inflexibility 
of Austria, which, reduced to the extremity of distress by the advance of 
Moreau and Jourdan into her territories, stood nevertheless on the defen¬ 
sive at every point, and by extraordinary exertions again recruited Wurmser 
with fresh troops, to the amount of twenty thousand men ; which re-inforce- 
ment enabled that genersd, though under no more propitious star, again to 
resume the offensive, by ^vancing from the Tyrol. Wurmser, with less 
confidence than before, hoped now to relieve the siege of Mantua a second 
time, and at a less desperate cost, by moving from 'rrcnt towards Mantua, 
through the defiles formed by the river Brenta. This manceuvre he pro¬ 
posed to execute with thirty thousand men, while he left twenty thousand, 
under general Davidowich, in a strong position at or near Rovereda, for the 
purpose of covering the Tyrol; an invasion of wliich district, on the part of 
the French, must have added much to the general panic which already 
astounded i^many, from the apprehended advance of Moreau and Jourdan 
from the banks of the Rhine. 

Buonaparte penetrated the design of the veteran general, and suffered him 
without disturbance to march towards Bassano upon the Brenta, in order to 
occupy the line of operations on which he intended to manoeuvre, with the 
secret intention that ne would himself assume tlie offensive, and overwhelm 
Davidowich as soon as the distance betwixt them precluded a communication 
betwixt that general and Wurmser. He left general Kilmaine, an officer of 
Irish extraction in whom he reposed confidence, with about three thousand 
men, to cover the siege of Mantua, by posting himself under the walls of 
Verona, while, concentrating a Strong bwy of forces, Napoleon marched upon 
the town of Koveredo, situated in the valley of the Adige, and having in its 
rear the strong position of Oalliano. ^ 'I'he town is situated on the high road 
to Trent, and Davidowich lay there with twenty-five thousand Austrians, 
intraded to protect the Tyrol, while Wurmser moved down the Brenta, 
which runs in the same direction with the Adige, but at about thirty miles 
distance, so that no communication for mutual support could take place be¬ 
tween Wurmser and his lieutenant-general. It was upon Davidowich that 
Buonaparte first meant to pour his thunder. 

The battle of Roveredo, fought upon the fourth of September, was one of 
that great funeral's splendid days. Before he could approach the town, one 
of his divisions had to force the strongly entrenctied camp of Mori, where 
the enemy made a desperate defence. Another attacked the Austrians on 
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the opposite bank of the Adipie, (for the action took place on both sides of 
the river) until the enemy at length retreated, still fighting desperately. 
Napoleon sent his orders to general Dubois, to charge with the first regiment 
of hussars—^he did so, and broke the enemy, but fell mortally wounded with 
three balls. «I die," he said, « for the republic—bring me but tidings that 
“ the victory is certain. 

The retreating enemy were driven through the town of Roveredo, with¬ 
out having it in their power to make a stand. The extreme strength of the 
position or Calliano seemed to aflbrd_ them rallying ground. The Adige is 
there bordered by precipitous mountains ; approaching so near its course, as 
only to leave a pass of forty toises breadth between the river and the preci¬ 
pice, which opening was defended by a viUage, a castle, and a strong defen¬ 
sive wall resting upon the rock, all well garnished with artillery. 

The French, in their enthusiasm of victory, could not be stopped even by 
these obstacles. Eight pieces of light artillery were brought forward, under 
cover of which the infantry charged and carried this strong position; so 
little do natural advantages avail when the minds of the assailants are in¬ 
fluenced with an opinion that they are irresistible, and those of the defenders 
are depressed by a uniform and uninterrupted course of defeat. Six or 
seven thousand prisoners, and fifteen pieces of cannon captured, were the 
fruits of this splendid victory ; and Mnssena the next morning took pos¬ 
session of Trent in the Tyrol, so long the strong-hold where Wurmser had 
maintained his head-quarters. 

The wrecks of Davidowich's army fled deeper into the Tyrol, and took up 
their position at Lavisa, a small village on a river of a similar name, about 
three leagues to the northward of Trent, and situated in the principal road 
which communicates with Brixen and Inspruck. Buonaparte instantly pur¬ 
sued them with a division of his army, commanded by Vaubois, and passed 
the Lavisa with his cavalry, while the enemy were amused with an assault 
on the bridge. Thus he drove them from their position, which, being tlio 
entrance of one of the chief defiles of the Tyrol, it was of inqmrtanco to 
secure, and it was occupied accordingly by Vaubois, with his victorious 
division. 

Buonaparte, in consequence of his present condition, became desirous to 
conciliate the martial inhabitants of the Tyrol, and published a proclamation, 
in which he exhorted them to lay down their arms, and return to their homes ; 
assuring them of protection against military violence, and labouring to con¬ 
vince them, that they had themselves no interest in the war, which he waged 
against the emperor and his government, but not against his subjects. _ That 
his conduct might appear to be of a piece with his reasoning, Napoleon issued 
an edict, disuniting the principality of Trent from the German empire, and 
annexing it in point of sovereignty to the French repuiilic, while he intrusted, 
or seemed to mtrust, the inhabitants themselves, with the power of admi¬ 
nistering their own laws and government. 

Bounties which draended on the gift of an armed^ enemy, appeared very 
suspicious to the Tyrolese, who were aware that in fact the order of a 
French officer would be more effectual law, whenever that nation had the 
power, than that of any administrator of civil affairs whom they might them¬ 
selves be permitted to choose. As for the pAidamation, the hrench general 
might as well have wasted his eloquence on tl»e rocks of the country. The 
Tyrol, one of the earliest possessions of, the house of Austria, had been uni¬ 
formly governed by those princes with strict respect to the privileges of the 
inhabitants, who were possessed already of complete personal freedom. Se¬ 
cured in all the immunities which were necessary for their comfort, thew 
sagacious peasants saw nothing to expect from the hand of a stranger generm, 
excepting what Buonaparte himself has termed, those vexations newssanly 
annexed to a country which becomes the seat of war, and which, in^more 
fuU detail, include whatever the avarice of the general, the necessities 
the soldiers, not to mention the more violent outrage «rf marauders and 
plunderers, nyay choose to exact from the inhabitants. But, besides thu 
prudent calculation of consequences, the Tyrdese felt the generous spirit 
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of B&tlonal independence, and resolved that their ntoiintnins should nut he 
dishonoured by the nuirch of an armed enemy, if the unerring rifle-guns of 
their children were able to protect their native soil from such indignity. 
Every mode of resistance was prepared: and it was then that those piles of 
rocks, stones, and trunks of trees, were collected on the ^erge of the precipices 
which line the valley of the Inn, and other posses of the Tyrol, but which 
remained in grim repose till rolled down, to the utter annihilation of the 
French and Bavarian invaders in 1809, under the directions of the valiant 
Hoffer and his companions in arms. 

More successful with the sword than the pen, Buonaparte had no sooner 
lUsposed of Dsvidowich and his arm^, than he begun his aiierations i^ainst 
Wurmser himself, who had by this time learned the total defeat of his sub¬ 
ordinate divMon, and that the French were possessed of Trent. The Aus¬ 
trian fleld-marshU immediately conceived that the French general, in conse¬ 
quence of his successes, would be dispos^ to leave Italy behind, and ad¬ 
vance to Inspruck, in order to communicate with the armies of Moreau and 
Jourdan, which were now on the full advance into Germany. Instead, 
therefore, of renouncing his own scheme of relieving Mantua, Wurmser 
thought &e time favourable for carrying it into execution ; and in place of 
htlling back with his army on Friuli, and thus keeping open his communica¬ 
tion with Vienna, he committed the great error of involving himself still 
deeper in the Italian passes to the southward, by an attempt, with a dimi¬ 
nished force, to execute a purpose, which he had been unable to accomplish 
when his army was double the strength of t^e French. With this ill-chosen 
rian, he detached Muzaros with a division of liis forces, to manoeuvre on 
Verona, where, ns we have seen, Buoniqiarte had stationed Kilniaine, to 
cover the siege, or rather the blockade, of Mantua. Mezaros departed ac¬ 
cordingly, and leaving Wurmser at Bassano on the Brenta, marched south- 
westward towards the collateral valley of the Adige, and attacked Kilmaine, 
who, by drawing his men under cover of the fortifleations of Verona, made 
a resolute defence. The Austrian general, finding it impossible to carry 
the place by a coup-de-main, was meditating to cross the Adige, wlien he was 
ro-cidled by the most urgent commands to rejoin Wurmser with all possible 
dispatch. 

As soon as Buonaparte learned this new separation of Wurmser from a 
large division of his army, he anticipated the possibility of defeatiiig the 
field-marshal himself, driving him from his position at Bassano, and of con¬ 
sequence, cutting oif at his leisure the division of Mezaros, whicli. had ad¬ 
vanced so fur to the southward as effectually to compromise its safiity. To 
execute this plan required the utmost rapidity of movement; fur, slioiild 
Wurmser learn that Buonaparte was advancing towards Bassano, in time to 
re-call Mezaros, he might present a front too numerous to be attacked with 
hope of success. There are twenty leaguers, distance betwixt Trent and Bas¬ 
sano, and that ground was to he traversed by means of very difficult roads, 
in the syace of two days at farthest. But it was in such circumstances that 
the genius of Napoleon triumphed, through the enthusiastic power which he 
possessed over the soldiery, and by which he could urge them to the most 
incredible exertions. He left Trent on the 6th of September at break of 
day, and reached, in the cour&e of tlse evening, Borgo di Val Lugano, a 
moi^ of ten French leagues, A similar forced marcli of five leagues and 
upwards, brought him up with Wurmspr’s advanced-guard, which was strongly 
posted at PrUnolano. 

The effect.of the surprise, and the impetuosity of the French attack, sur- 
qiounted-all the advantages of position, 'i'lie Austrian double lines were 
penetrated by a chtage of three French columns—^the cavalry occupied tho 
high road, and cut off the enemy’s retreat on Bassano—in a word, Wurmser's 
van-guard waa totally destroyed, and more than four thousaiid men laid 
down their arms. From Primolaiio the French, dislodging whatever enemies 
they encountered, advanced to Cismone, a village, where a river of the 
same name unites with the Brenta: 'Fhere they halted, exhausted with fa¬ 
tigue ; and on that evening no sentinel in the army endured more prira^o^s| 
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than Nnpolaon himaelf, who took up hU quarters for the nkht without either 
staff-oflicep or baMHse, and was to accept a share of a private soldier's 
ration of bread, of which the poor fellow lived to remind hu seneral when 
he was become emperor. t 

Cismone is only,a^t four leagues from Bassano, and Wurmser heard 
with alarm, that the French leader, whom he conceived to be already deeply 
engaged in the Tyrolese passes, bad destroyed his van-guard, and waa mena¬ 
cing his own XH»ition. It was under this alarm that he dimatched expresses 
as dready mentioned, to re-call Mezaros and his division. But it was too late • 
for that ipneral was under the walls of Verona, nigh fifteen leagues from 
VVurmser s position, on the night of the 7th of September, when Se French 
army was at Cismone, within a third part of that distance. The utmost ex¬ 
ertions of Mezaros could only bring his division as far as Montebello, upon 
the 8th of September, when the battle of Bassano seemed to decide the fiito 
of his unfortunate commander-ilt-chief. 

This victory was as decisive as any which Buonaparte had hitherto ob¬ 
tained. The village of Salagna was first carried by main force; and then 
the French army, continuing to descend the defiles of the Brenta, attacked 
Wurmser’s main body, which still lay under his own command in the town 
of Bassano. Augereau penetrated into the town upon the right, Massena 
upon the left. They bore down all opposition, and seized the cannon by 
which the bridge was defended, in spite of the efforts of the Austrian grena¬ 
diers, charged with the duty of protecting Wurmser and his staff, who were 
now in absolute flight. The field-marshal himself, with the military chest 
of his army, nearly fell into the hands of the French ; and though he escaped 
for the time, it was after an almost general dispersion of his troops. Six 
thousand Austrians surrendered to Buonaparte ; Quasdonowich, with three 
or four thousand men, effected a retreat to the north-east, and gained Friuli; 
while Wurmser himself, finding it impossible to escape otherwise, fled to 
Vicenza in the opposite direction, and there united the scattered forces 
which still followed him, with the division of Mezaros. When this junction 
was accomplished, the aged marshal hsid still the command of about sixteen 
thousand men, out of sixty thousand, with whom he had, scarce a week 
before, commenced the campaign. The materiid part of his army, guns, 
waggons, and baggage, was ml lost—^liis retreat upon the hereditary states 
of Austria was entirely cut off—the flower of his army wa.s destroyed—c«»ii- 
rage and confidence were gone—there seemed no remedy but that he should 
lay down his arms to the youthful conqueror, by whose farces lie was now 
surrounded on all sides, without, as it appeared, any possibility of extricating 
himself. But fate itself seemed to take some tardy comjiassion on this ve¬ 
nerable and gallant veteran ; and not only adjourned his final fall, but even 
granted him leave to gather some brief-dated laurels, as the priests of old 
were wont to garland their victims before the final sacrifice. 

Surrounded by dangers, and cut off from any other retreat, Wurmser 
formed the gallant determination to throw himself and his remaining forces 
into Mantua ; and share the fate of the beleaguered fortress which he had 
vainly striven to relieve. But to execute this purpose it was necessary to 
cross the Adige, nor was it easy to say how this was to be accomplished. 
Verona, one point of passage, was defended by Kilmaine, who had already 
repulsed Mezaros. Legnago, where there was a bridge, was also garrisoned 
Iv the French ; and M^rmser had lost his bridge of pontoons at the battle 
or Bassano. At the village of Albarado, however, tliere was an established 
ferry, totally insufficient for passing over so considerable a force with ^e 
necessary dispatch, but which Wurmser used for the purpose of sending 
hoross two squadrons of cavalry, in order to reconnoitre the blocki^o_ of 
Mantua, and the facilities which might present themselves for acmmplishing 
a retreat on. that fortress. This precaution proved for the time the salvation 
of Wurmser, and what remained of his Brmy._ j • 

Fortune, which has such influence on warlike affairs, had so ordered it, 
that Kilmaine, apprehending that Wurmser would attempt to foi^ a passage 
at Verona, and drairous to improve his means of resistance against so great 
Voi- HI. 2 X 
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R fdrce, had sent orders that the garrison of four hundred meb who guarded 
the bridge at Lcgnaw dionld join him at Verona, and that an equal number 
should be detached from the blodrade of Mantua, to suppijr their place on 
the Lower Adi^. The former part of his command has been Obeyed, and 
the garrison of Legnago were on their march for Verona. But the relief 
which was designed to occupy their post, though on their way to Legn^o, 
had not yet arrived. The Austrian cavalry, who had‘'passed over at Alba- 
rado, encountering this body on its march from the vimnity of Mantua, at¬ 
tacked them with spirit, and sabred a good many. The commander of the 
French battalion, confounded at this appearance, concluded that the whole 
Austrian army had gmned the right bank of the Adige, and that he should 
necessarily be cut on if he prosecuted his march to Legnago. * Thus the pas¬ 
sage at that place was left altogether undefended ; and Wurmser, apprized 
of this unhoped for chance of escape, occimied the village, and took posses¬ 
sion of the bridge. 

Buonaparte, in thn mean time, having moved from Bassano to Areola in 
pursuit of the defeated enemy, learned at the latter place that Wurmser 
still lingered at Legnago, perhaps to grant his troops some indispensable re¬ 
pose, perhaps to watch whether it might be even yet possible to give the slip 
to the French divisions by which he was surrounded, and, by a rapid march 
back upon Fadua, to regain his communication with the Austrian territo¬ 
ries, instead of indosing himself in Mantua. Buonaparte hastened to avail 
himself of these moments of indecision. Augereau was ordered ,to mardi 
upon Legnago by the road from I’odua, so as to cut off any possibility of 
Wurmser's retreat in that direction ; whilst Massena’s division was thrown 
ncrosB the Adige, by a ferry at Ronco, to strengthen general Kilmoine, who 
had already occupied the line of a small river called the MoUneUa, which 
intersects the cohntiy between Legnago and Mantua. If this position could 
be made good, it was concluded that the Austrian general, unable to reach 
Mantua, or to maintain himself at Legnago, must even yet surrender himself 
and his army. 

On the 12th of September, Wnrmser began bis march. He was first op¬ 
posed at Corea, where Murat and Pigeon had united their forces. But 
Wurmser made his dispositions, and attacked With a fury which swept out 
of the way both the cavaln and the infantry of the enemy, and obtained pos¬ 
session of the village- In tbe heat of ue skirmish, and just when the 
French were giving way, Buonaparte himself entered Corea, with the pur¬ 
pose of personally superintending the dispositions made for intercepting the 
retreat of Wurmser, when, but for the speed of his horse, ho had nearly 
fallen as a prisoner into the hands of the general whose destruction be was 
labouring to insure. Wurmser arrived on the spot a few minutes after¬ 
wards, and gave orders for a pursuit in every direction ; commanding, how¬ 
ever, that the French general should, if possible, be taken alive—a conjunc¬ 
tion of CircumatanceS worthy of remark, since it authorized the Austrian 
general for the moment to pronounce on the fate of him, who before and 
after, was the master of his destiny. 

_ Having again missed this great prize, Wurmser continued his march all 
night, and turning aside from the great road, where the blockading army 
had takmi measures to intercut him. Be surprised a small bridge over the 
Molinella, at a village called Villa Impenta, by whidh ho eluded encountering 
the forces of Kilmaine. A body of Fren(^ horse, sent to Impede his pro¬ 
gress, was cut to pieces by the Austrian cavalry. ‘On the 14th, Wurmaer 
obtained a similar success at Castel-Uui, where his ciiiraissiers destroy^ a 
body of French infantry; and having now fordid himself into a Oommuni- 
cation with Mantua, he encamped between the suburb of Saint George and 
the citadel, and endeavoured to keep open the communication with the 
country, for the purpbse of obtaining a supply of forage and provisions. 
But it was not Buonaparte's intention to leave him nnduturbed ln so com- 
inodiour a position. Having received the surrender of an Austrian corps 
which was left in Porto Legnago, and gleaned up such tfthcr remnants 
Wurmsw's army as could not accompany their general in hia sapid manl^Tn 
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Mantua, he reselved once more to force his way into the islet nf ti... 
riio, upon which M^tuai. built and confine t^e b^siS^d wi^in 
of their CTTi^n. On the 15th, after a very severe anf bloody action the 
French obt^edpoeeeswon of the sjpburb o/Saint Geor™. «aj the citadel 
termed l>a Favoi^ta, and a long senes of severe sallies and attoidcs innV^l 
whi^, although ^ntly fou^t by the Austrians. ^nerldlySeTtote 
th^ft“^'c^ui T ^ "®“" blockaded wi&Un the walls of 

The woes of war now append among them in a different and even more 
hideous form than when inflicted with the sword alone. When Wurm^r 
threw himself into Mantua, the garrison might amount to twentv-six thoT 
sand men j yet are October was Sr advanced, there wei-e Uttle above half t o 
number fit for se^ice. There were nearly nine thousand sick in the hoapi- 
t^8,-infeotiou8 diMaseSj privations of every kind, and the unhealthy air of 
the Ues a^ marahes with whic^hey were surrounded, hod cut off the re- 

numbers; but the conquerom 
^rchl^ ***« P««« at which they h^ been 

It was a proud vaunt, and a cure in itself for many losses, that the minis¬ 
ter of war had a right to make the following speech to the directory, at the 
fonnal introduction of Marmontj then aid-de-camp of Buonaparte, and com- 
missioned to present on his part the colours and standards taken from tho 
enemy:—“In the course or a single campaign," he truly said, “ Italy had 

been entirely conquered—three laige armies had been entirely destroyed_ 

« than fifty stand of colours had been taken by the victors_fortv 

thou^nd Austrians had laid down their arms—and, what was not the least 
Burpnsing part of the whole, these deeds had been accomiilishcd by an ar- 
my of only thirty thousand Frenchmen, commanded by a general scarco 
“ twenty-six years old.” ® 

It was about this peri^ that the re-union of Corsica with France took 
P. *■ . Buonaparte contributed to this change in the politicid relations of 
ins native tountry indirectly, in part by the high pride which his country- 
men must have ori^iniilly t^cen in his splendid career ; and he did im» mc»ro 
immccliately, by seizing the town nnd port of Leghorn, and assisting those 
Corsicans, who had been exiled by the Kiiglisli party, to return to tlieir na¬ 
tive island. He intiinated the event to the directory, and stated Unit ho 
•1 Gentili, the principal partisan of the French, to govern the 

island provisionally ; and that tho commissioner Salicctti was to set sail for 
r"® purpose of making other necessary arrangements. The communication 
is colmy made, nor does Buonaparte’s love of his birth-placo induce him to 
cxpatiato upon its importance, although the directory afterwards miule the 
uujiuisition of that island a neat theme of exultation. But his destinies had 
pmed hm to too high an elevation to permit his distinguishing the obscure 
islet which he had arisen from originally. 

Indeed Buonaparte's situation, however brilliant, was at the s-ame time 
criticm, and required his undivided thoughts. Alantiia still held out, and 
w^ likely to do so. Wurmser had caused about three-fourths of the horses 
bumugiug to his r.avalry to he killed and salt|d for the use of the garrison, 
end thus made a large addition, such «b it was, to the provisions of the ]ilace. 
Ills character for courage and determination* was completely establislied; 
end being now engaged in defending % fortress by ordiiuuy rules of art, 
which he perfectly understood, be was in no danger of being over-reached 
and out manoeuvred by the new system of tactics, which occasioned iiis niis- 
'ert^es in the open field. 

While, therefore, the last pledge of Austria’s dominions in Italy was con¬ 
fided to such safe custody, the emperor and his ministers were eagerly eti- 
giigedin makiayg' a new effort to recover their Italian territories. 7'he de¬ 
feat of Jourdan, and the retreat of Moreau before the archduke C'harles, had 
given toe Imperialists some breathing time, and enabled them, by extensive 
in toe warlike province of Illyria, as well as draughts from the army 
of top Rhine, to take the field with a new army, for tho recovery of the 
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Italian prorineea, and the relief of Miintun. By order of the ^Uc-council, 
two aimlee were aaaembled on the Italian frontier; one at Friuli, whidi 
was partlv composed of that portion of the army of Wurmaer, which cut 
off irom toe mam body at the battle of Sassano, had effected, nnder Quae- 
donowich, a retreat in that direction ; the other was to be formed on the Ty¬ 
rol. They were to oMrate in conjunction, and both wete placed'nnder the 
command of mareechiu Alvinzi, an officer of high repntation, which was then 
thought merited. Thus for the fourth time, Buonaparte was to contest the 
same objects on the same ground, with new forces belonging to the same ene¬ 
my. He had, indeed, himself, received from France re-inforcements to the 
number of twelve battalions, from those troops whiidi had been formerly em¬ 
ployed in La Vend^. The army, in general, since victory had placed the 
resources of the rich country which they occimied at the command of their 
leader, had been well supplied with clothra, mod, and provisions, and were 
devot^ly attached to the chief who had Mnduct^ them from starving on 
the barren Alps into this land of plenty, and had directed their military efforts 
with such skul, that they could scarce ever be said to have failed of success 
in whatever they undertook under his direction. Napolerm had also on his 
side the good wishes, if not of the Italians in general, of a considerable party, 
especially in Lomba^y, and friends and enemies were alike impressed with 
belief in his predestined success. During the former attempts of SFurmser, 
a contrary opinion had prevailed, and the news that the Austrians were in 
motion, had given birth to insurrections against the French in many places 
and to the publication of sentiments unfavourable to them almost every¬ 
where. But now, when aU predicted the certain success of Napoleon, the 
friends of Austria remained quiet, and the numerous party who desire in 
such cases to keep on the winning side, added weight to the actual friends of 
France, by expressing their opinions in her favour. It seems, however, that 
Victo^, as if displeased that mortals should presume to calculate the m^ives 
of so ftdkle a deity, w.is, on this occasion, disposed to be mors coy than for¬ 
merly even to her greatest favourite, and to oblige him to toil harder than 
he had done even when the odds were more against him. 

Davidowich commanded the body of the Austrians which was in the Ty¬ 
rol, and which included the fine militia of that martial province. There was 
little difficulty in prevailing on them to advance into Italy, convinced as they 
were that there was small security for their national independence while the 
French remained in possession of Lombardy. Buonaparte, on the other hand, 
had placed Vaubois in the passes upon the river Lavisi, above Trent, to coA'er 
that new possession of the French republic, and check the advance of Da¬ 
vidowich. It was the plan of Alvinzi to descend from Friuli, and approach 
Vicenza, to which place he expected Davidowich might penetrate by a corres¬ 
ponding movement down the Adige. Having thus brought his united army 
into activity, his design was to advance on Mantua, the constant object of 
bloody contention. Be commenced his march in theheginning of October, 
1796 . 

As soon as Buonaparte heard that Alvinzi was in motion, he sent orders 
to Vaubois to attach Davidowich, and to Massena to advance to Bassano 
upon the Brenta, and to make head against the Austrian commander-in¬ 
chief. Both measures failed in effect. * Vaubois indeed made his attack, but 
so unsuciwssfully, that after two days fighting he was compelled to retreat 
before the Austrians, to evacuate thb city of Trent, and to retreat upon Gal¬ 
liano, alrea^ mentioned as a very strong position, in the previous account of 
the battle of Roveredo A great part of his opponents being Tyrolese, and 
• ad mir ab ly calculated for mountain warfare, th^ forced Vaubois from a situ¬ 
ation which was almost impregnable; and their army, descending the Adige 
upon theright bank, appeared to'manoeuvre -with the purpose of marching on 
Montebaldo and Bivoh, and thus opening the communication with Alvinzi. 

On the other hand, though Massena had sustained no loss, fisr he avoided 
an engkgement, the approach of Alvinzi, with a superior army, compeUeU 
him to evacuate Bassano, and to leave the enemy in undisputed possessilm 
of the valley of the Brenta. Buonaparte, therefore, himself, saw the neoes- 
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sity of odviinolng with Augereau's division, determined to give battle to Al- 
vinsi. and force him back on the Piave before the arrivu of Davidowicb. 
But he experienced unasual resistance; and it is amid complaints of the 
weather, or misadventures and inisearriages of different sorts, that he faintly 
Cl aims the xuune of a victc^ for his first encounter with Alvlnzi. It is clear 
that he had made a despemte attempt to drive the Austrian general from 
Bassano—^that he had not succeeded ; but, on the contrary, was under the 
necessity of retreating to Vicenza. It is further manifest, that Buonaparte 
was senmble this retreat did not accord well with his claim of victory ; and 
be sajrs, with a consciousness which is amusii^, that the inhabitants of Vicenza 
were surprised to see the French army retire through their town, as they 
had been witnesses of their victory on the preceeding day. No doubt there 
was room for astonishment, if the Vicenzans had been as completely con¬ 
vinced of the fact as Buonaparte represents them. The truth was, Buona¬ 
parte was sensible that Vauoois, Being in complete retreat, was exposed to be 
cut off unless he was supported, and he hasted to prevent so great a loss, 
by meeting and re-inforcing him. His own retrograde movement, however, 
which extended as far as Verona, left the whole country, betwixt the Brenta 
and Adige open to the Austrians; nor does there occur, to those who read the 
account of the campaign, any good reason why Davidowich and Alvinzi, hav¬ 
ing no body of French to interrupt their communication, should not instantly 
have adjusted their Operations on a common basis. But it was the bane of 
the Austrian tactics, through the whole war, to neglect that connexion and 
co-operation betwixt their separate divisions, which is essential to secure the 
general result of a campaign. Above all, as Buonaparte himself remarked 
of them, their leaders were not sufficiently acquainted with the viilue of time 
in military movements. 

Napoleon having retreated to Verona, where he could at pleasure assume 
the offensive by means of the bridge, or place the Adige between himself 
and the enemy, visited, in the first place, the positions of Rivoli and Corona, 
where were stationed the troops which had been defeated by Davidowich. 
They appeared before him with dejected countenances, and Napoleon up¬ 
braided them with their indifferent behaviour. “ You have displeased me," 
he said ;—*' You have chewn neither discipline, nor constancy, nor bravery. 
“ You have suffered yourselves to be driven from positions where a handful 
" of brave men might have arrested the progress of a large army. You are 
“ no longer Frenim soldiers—Let it be written on their colours—They are 
“ not of the army of Italy ?" Tears and groans of sorrow and shame, an¬ 
swered this harangue—the rules of disciphne could not stifle their sense of 
mortification, and several of the grenadiers, who had deserved, and wore 
marks of distinction, called out from the ranks—" General, we have been 
” misrepresented—-Place us in the advance, and you may then judge whe- 
" ther we do not belong to the army of Italy." Buonaparte having produced 
the necessary effect^ spoke to them in a more conciliatory tone; and the 
regiments who had un^rgone so severe a rebuke, redeemed their character 
in the subsequent part of the campaign. _ , ... 

While Napoleon was indefatigable in concentrating his troops on the >^"t 
bank of the Adige, and inspiring them with his own spirit of enterprise, Al- 
vinai bad takenhis position on uie left banll, nearly opposite to Verona. Hie 
army occupied a range of heights called Caldtero, on the left of which, and 
somewhat In the rear, is the little vilU^e of Areola, situated among marshes, 
which extend around the foot of that eminence. Here the Austrian general 
had stationed himself, with a view, it may be supposed, to wait until Da¬ 
vidowich and his dividon should descend the right bank of the Adige, ai^ 
quiet the French leader's podtion on that river, and give Alvinzi himself the 

wi£"&s uMsd^^idity of resolution, resolved to drive the 
Austrimn from bis position on Caldiero, before the arnval of Davidowicli, 
But neither on this occasion was fortune propitious to him. A strong rrenen 
divUoa, under Massena, attacked the heists amid a storm of rwn ; but 
their moat ctrenuous exertions proved completely uasucceasml, and lett to 
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the general onlv hia ueiul mode of coqoeaUng a ebech, hjr niling at the ele- 
mentB. The dtuatiim of the French became oritieel. and w|wt waa worse, 
the soldiers peroeived it and oomiOa ined that tbep had to sustain the ^hole 
burden of the war, had to eneonnter aimwafter army, must snccomh at 
iMt under the rmiewed and unwearied e&rts of Austria. BuunapaHa par^ 
ried these natural feelings as well as he could, promising that their coneuest 
of Italf should he speedQy sealed by the defeat of this Alvinai; and ho im¬ 
plied his whole genius to disoorer the means of bringing the war to an efiec-: 
tive struggle, in which he confided that, in sidte of numbers, his own talents, 
and the enterprising character cd' an army so often victorious, might assure 
him a favourable result. But it was no easy way to discover a mode of at¬ 
tacking, with even plausible hopes of success. If he advanced northward on 
the ri^t bank_ to seek out ana destroy Bavidowich, he must weaken hia 
line on the Adige, the troops withdrawn to effect that purpose ; and dur¬ 
ing his absence, Alvinsi would probably fdtce the passage of the river at 
some point, and thus have it in bis power to relieve Mantua. The heights 
of Cmdiero, occupied by the Austrian main-body, and lying in his front, had, 
by dire experiment proved imprmpaable. In these doubtful circumstances, 
the bold scheme occurred to the French general, that the position of Cal- 
diero, thoimh it could not he stormed, might be turned, and that by possess¬ 
ing himself of the village of Areola, which lies to the Imt, and in the rear of 
Cal^ero, the AusMans might bo compelled to fight to a disadvantage. But 
the ides of attadring Areola was one which would scarce have occiured to 
any general rave Buonaparte. 

_ Areola is situated upon a small stream called the Alpon, which as already 
liinteil, finds its way into the Adige, through a wilderness of marshes, inter¬ 
sected with ditdias, and traversed by dykes in various directions. In case of 
an unsuccessful attacsk, the assuilants were like to be totally cut off in the 
swamps. Then to debouebe from Verona, and move in the direction of Ar¬ 
eola, woidd have put Alvinzi and his whole army on their guard. Secrecy 
and celerity are the soul of enterprise. All these difficulties gave way before 
Namleon's genius. 

Verona, it must be remembered, is on the left bank of the Adige,—on the 
same with the point which was the object of Buonaparte’s attack. At night¬ 
fall the whole forces of Verona were under arms ; and leaving fifteen hundred 
men undm Kilmaine to defend the place from any assault, with strict orders 
to secure the gates, and prevent all communication of his noctnnial expedi¬ 
tion to the enemy, Buonaparte commenced his march at first to tlie rear, in 
the direction of Peschiera; which seemed to inmly, that his resolution was 
at length token to resign Idte hopes of gaining Mantua, and perhaps to aban¬ 
don Italy. The silence with which the march was conducted, the absence of 
all the usual rumours whirii used in tJie French army to precede a battle, 
and the discouraging situation of affairs, appeared to presage the same issue. 
But after the troops had marched a little way in this direo&n, the heads of 
columns whme wheeled to the left, out of the lino of retreat, and descended 
the Adige as far as Roncon, which they reariied before day. Here a bridge 
h^ bemi prepared, hy which they passed over the river, and were placed on 
the same bank with Areola, the nbjeot of their attack, and lower than the 
hirahts of Cridiero. * . 

There .were three causewayshy which the marsh of Areola is traversed_ 

each was ooc^ied iw a French column. The central column moved on the 
causeway which led to the village no named. The dykes and cnuseM-ays 
were not defend^, but Areola and its hridm were protected by two batta- 
"f'thnata with two pieces of cannon, vwch were in a positiaa to 

Mfil ade the oausew^. These received toe Frcnrii coluion with so heavy a 
fire on its nank, toat it fell back in disorder. Augereau rutoed fin^ward 
uTOn the brid« with his chosen grenadiers; but, envrioped as toey vere in 
a de^atriuse^e, they were driven .back on the main body. 

Alvinzi. who .conceived it only an affair of light troops, sent however 
toe marah hy means of the dykes whicb trevers^ theqi, .W-driyo 
out toe French. These were toecked by finditig that they were to yppiup 
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Btiowt eolamns of infsAtiy, yet the battle continued with uhabated vigour. 
It eaaential to Buonaparte’s plan that Areola should foe carried ; but the 
fire continued tremendous. At length, to animate his soldiers to a final ex¬ 
ertion be caught a stand of (xdonr!^ rushed on the brid{^, and planted them 
there with his own hand. A frerii body ef Austrians arrived at that moment, 
and the fire on flank blazed more destmetivriy than ever. The rear of the 
French column fisU bac^ ; the leading files, finding themselves unsupported. 
Rave way, but, stUl careful of thrir general, bore him baric in theur aims 
through the dead and dyingf^he fire and the smoke. In the confurion, he 
was M length pushed into marsh. The Austrians were already betwixt 
him and M own troops, and he must have peririied or been taken, had not 
the grenadiers perceived his dannr. The cry instantly arose,—“ Forward— 

“ forward_save the general!" Their love to Buonaparte's person did more 

than even his commands and example had been able to accomplish. 'J'hey 
returned to the charge, and at Ifegth pushed the Austrians out of the vil¬ 
lage ■ but not tUl the appearance of a French corps under general Guieux 
hS turned the position, and he had thrown himself in the rear of it. These 
succours had passed to the ferry of Alborado, and the French remained in 
possession of the long contested village. It was at the moment a place of 
the greatest importance ; for the possession of it would have enabled Buo- 
nap^e had the Austrians remained in their position, to operate on their 
communications with the Brenta, interpose between Alvinzi and his re-serves, 
and destroy his park of artillery. But the risk was avoided by the timely 
caution of the Austrian field-marshal. , , v 

Alvinzi was Ho sooner aware that a great division of the French army was 
in his rear, dian, without aUowing them time for further operations, he in¬ 
stantly broke up his position on UalcUero, and evacuated these heights by a 
steady and orderly retreat. Buonaparte had the mortifi<»tion to see the 
Austrians effect this manoeuvre by crossing a bridge in their rear over the 
Aloon, and whidi could he have occupied, as was his puriiose, be might have 
rendered their retreat impossible, or at least disastrous. As matters s^, 
however, the vUlage of Areola came to lose its consequent as a position 
since, after AlvinM s retreat, it was no longer m the rear, but tj*® front of 
the enemy. Buonaparte remembered he had enemies on the right ns w^ as 
the left of the Adige; and that Davidowmh might be once 
hois, while he was too far advanced to afford him assistaace. He therefore 
evacuated Areola, and the village of Porcil, situated 
to Ronco, re-crossed the river, leaving only two 

upon the left bank. The first battle of Areola. f“«o^ menTho 

with which it was disputed, and the number . .. , ^ cliecked the 

fcU,was thus attended with no decisive 

t"on“l^tw"xf sM thrt “of brlv^^^ 

o'clock, ^y which time he received intelligtnce for Vau- 

quiet in his former position; that He had fiJvinri This 

hois’ safety, and might therefore operate in ^*^*?*y ^ Austrian general, 
was renderad the more at llotra ” 

not aware of Buonaparte s having halted Mantua ’and hStened 

was on his march to concentrate the forces "8“® oraacted’ to find at the 
therefore to dVeWhelm the cfnt^Td^ce te the A^. 

ferry. Buonapdite Cpared them the trouble “f . „i™ng upon the 

He again crossed to tee left side, and again qu guch ground, 

dykes and causeways which te“ ‘h® 

where it was impdsslble to assign to the_ of France had great 

causeways could aocommo^te, the latter migntbe 

advantage over the recent levies of Austria , ^ depend on tee 

superieJ^in number on the whole, success must in such a case aepeuu 
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penonol aoperiority of the front or leadiD^r files only. The Frenchj there¬ 
fore, had the first advantage, and drove back the Austrians upon the village 
of Areola; but here, as on the former day, Alvinzi constitute his principal 
point of defence, and maintained it with t)pe utmost obstinacy. After having 
repeatedly failed when attacking in front a post so difitcult of approach, 
Napoleon endeavoured to turn the position by crossly the little river Alpon, 
near its union with the Adige. He attempted to effect a passage by means 
of fascines, but unsuccessfully ; and the nigbt approached without any thing 
effectual being decided. Both parties drew oB, the French to Ronco, where 
they re-crossed the Adige; the Austrians to a* position behind the well-con¬ 
tested village of Areola. The buttle of the 16th of November was thus far 
favourable to the French, that they had driven back the Austrians, and 
made many prisoners in the commencement of the day; but they had also 
lost many men; and Napoleon, if he had gained ground in the day, was glad 
to return to his position at night, lest libvidowich, by the defeat of Vau- 
bois, might either relieve Mantua, or move on Verona. The 17th was to be 
a day more decisive. 

The field of battle and the preliminary manceuvres, were much the same 
as on the preceding day; but those of the French were nearly disconcerted 
by the sinking of one of the boats which constituted their bridge over the 
Adige. The Austrians instantly advanced on the demi-brigade, which had 
been stationed on the left bank to defend the bridge. But the French, 
having repaired the damage, advanced in their turn, and compelled the Aus¬ 
trians to retreat upon the marsh. Massona directed his attack on Porcil— 
general Robert pressed forward on Areola. But it was at the point where 
he wished to cross the Alpon that Buonaparte chiefiy desired to attain a 
decided superiority ; and in order to win it, he added stratagem to audacity. 
Observing one of his columns repulsed, and retreating along the causeway, 
lie placed the 32d regiment in ambuscaile in a thicket of willows which bor¬ 
dered the rivulet, and saluting the pursuing enemy with a close, heavy, and 
unermected fire, instantly rushed to close with the bayonet, and attacking 
the flank of a column of nearly three thousand Croats, forced them into the 
marsh, where most of them perished. It was now that, after a calculation 
of the losses sustained by the enemy, Napoleon conceived their numerical 
superiority so far diminished, and their spirit so much broken, that he need 
no longer confine his operations to the dykes, but meet his enemy on tlie firm 
plain wliich extended beyond the Alpon. lie ]iassed the brook by means of 
a temporary bridge which had been prepared during night; and the battle 
raged as fiercely on the dry level, as it had done on the dykes and amongst 
the marshes. 

The Austrians fought with resolution, the rather that their left, though 
stationed on dlry ground, was secured by a marsh which Buonaparte had no 
means of turning. But though this was the case, Napoleon contrived to gain 
his point by impressing on the enemy an idea that he had actually accom- 

S lished that which he had no means of doin^. This he effected by sending a 
aring officer, with about tiiirty of the guides, (his own body-guards they 
may be called) with four trumpets ; and directing these determined cavaliers 
to charge, and the trumpets to Mund, as if a large body of horse bad crossed 
the marsh. Augereau attacked the Austrian leit at the same moment; and 
B fresh body of troops advaiufing from Legnago, compelled them to retreat,' 
but not to fly. Alvinzi was now compelled to give way, and commence his 
retreat on Montebello. He disposed seven thousand men in echellona to 
cover this movement, which was accomplished without very much loss; but 
Ids ranks had been much thinned by the slaughter of the three battles of 
Aroola. Eight thousand men has been stated as the amount of his losses. 
The French, who made so many and so sanguinary assaults upon die villages, 
must also have suffered a great deaL Buonaparte ack^owled^a this in ener¬ 
getic terms. “ Never," be writes to Carnot, " was field of battle so disputed. 

** I have scarce any generals remmning.—I can assure you that the ^ctory 
" could not have been gained at a d^per expense. The enemy were nu- 
merous, and desperately resolute." The tru^ is, that Buonaparte's mode 
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of rtriking terror hy these bloody and deraerate charges, in front umn strong 
POfl, »i«nii was a blemish ia his ^tem. Thw cost many men, and were not 
u^ormly snocessfuL That of Areola was found a vain waste of blood, till 
science was -employed instead nu^ force, when the position was turned by 
Guieux on the first day ; on the lUid, by the troops tnat crossed the Alpon. 

The tardy conduct of Davidowidi, du^g these three undecided days of 
slaughterous struggle, is worthy of notice and censure. It would appear 
thatfrom the 10th of November that general had it in his power to attack 
the division which he had hithenrto driven before him, and that he had delayed 
doing so tUl the 16th ; and on the 18th, just the day after Alvinzi had made 
his retreat, he approadied Verona on the right bank. Had these movements 
t^en place before Alvinzi’s defeat, or even during any of the three days pre- 
cedingrwhen the French were engaged before Anwla, the consequences must 
have been very serious. Finding, however, that Alvinzi had retreated, Da- 
vidowich followed the same course, and withdrew into the mountains, nut 
much annoyed by the French, w^o respected the character of his army, 
which bad been repeate^y victorious, and felt the weakness incident to their 
own late losses. Another incidental circumstance tends equally strong to 
mark the want of concert and communication among the Austrian generals, 
^urmser, who had remained quiet in Mantua during all tlie time when 
.^vinzi and Davidowich were in the neighbourhood, made a vigorous sally 
on the S3rd of Novem^r ; when his doing so was of little consequence, since 
ho could not be supported. 

Thus ended'the fourth campaign, undertaken for the Austrian possc 8 aion.s 
in Italy. The consequences were not so decidedly in Buonaparte’s favour 
as those of the three former. Mantua, it is true, hiwl received no relief; and 
so far the principal object of the Austrians had miscarried. But AVurmser 
was of a temper to continue the defence till the last moment, and had alre.-idy 
provided for a longer defence than the French counted upon, by curtailing 
tlie rations of the garrison. The armies of Friuli and the Tynd had also, 
since the last campaign, retained possession of Bassano and Trcjit, and re¬ 
moved the French from the mountains through which ot^ess is gained to the 
Austrian hereditary dominions. Neither had Alvinzi suffered any such 
heavy defeat as big predecessors Beaulieu or AVurmser ; while Bavidowich, 
on the contrary, was uniformly successful, had he known how^ to avml him¬ 
self of his victories. StiR the Austrians were not likely, till re-iuforced 
again, to interrupt Buonaparte’s quiet possession of Lombardy. 


LETTER XXX. 


Italian campaign of 1797. —Contest at La Favortta.—FaU of MasUua.— 
Popularity of Buonaparte.—Froposes terms to t^ Invades the 

Papal terrUorUe—Vlew of tlie situation of the differ^t Itahan *tnUt— 
Rome—Naples—Tuscany—Venice.—Napoleon compels ilu> archduke Charles 
to retreat.—Conduct of Vmico.— Armistice between France ami Austrut.- 
Treaty of Leoben signed.—Buonaparte declares war against Venice, § e. 

IIowKVBn important might be the vatory of RivoU, 
letter concluded, it delivered Buonaparte irom 

Trevioua to hia departure from Verona to Rivoh, he h^ .i» 

the Austrian general Provera’s succesa on the Lower A^^; and '’'"ue de¬ 
feating AlviuTC^d ^d reason to apprehend that 

mount ev^ obstacle, ud succeed in breaking through tlm blotk^e ^ 
Mantua. iTus would have accomplished the principal object of the Au^ 
trians, and oounterbalanced the effect of the battle of Rivoli. ulm^f or 
thUmiwiievous result. Buonaparte, 

fiUowiiiir any to Ilia traops. set out on tlio niglit of th© 14tn oi Jan y » 
to Iiid & h WIra do of A^tua, accompanied by part of the troops which had 
Veu HI. 2 Y 
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been enniged et Rivoll. He left at that place, general Joubert, with orders 
to Bttai£ the Austrians, at Corona, on the following morning. To ensure 
the success ctf this enterprise, Joubert sent, during the night, a column which 
marched round Montebudo, and which anrired at day breidc on the heights 
that commanded La Corona. It was prated there before the whole of the 
Austrian army arrived: it then atta^ed them with success, during its 
march, and took them in dank. While Joubert advanced directly against them. 
The Austrians overpowered % fhtigue, weakened by their losses, and dis¬ 
couraged by their disasters, opposed no very vigorous resistance. Thev were 
defeated and lost a neat number of prisoners. The rest continuea their 
retreat, and took shelter in the deftles of the Tyrol. 

Buonaparte arrived at Roverbella, within twelve miles of Mantua, on the 
night of the l£th of January, with the re-inforeements which he brought 
from the Upper Adige, and to his surprise learned that Provera had ali-eiidy 
sat down before the lines of the blockade of Mantua. The rapiditv, how¬ 
ever, with which the latter had prosecuted his march had subjected his army 
to many losses, so that when he arrived before St. George, he had not more 
than five thousand men under his command. He, nevertheless, communi¬ 
cated with the garrison of Mantua across the lake, and concerted with 
Wurmser measures for its relief. The latter at an appointed time, marched 
out of the citadel before break of day, with nearly all the troops which he 
had in the garrison; he attacked and carried the post of St. Antonio, then 
proceeded to La Favorita, exerting all his energies to force the entrench¬ 
ments and the enemy opposed to him. But the latter, re-inforced by six 
thousand men under Massena, and now having an army of seventeen thou¬ 
sand strong, shut up within its lines, and protected by the fire of its works, 
repulsed Wurmser, prevented his further advance, and compelled him at the 
bayonet's point, to re-enter the besieged city of Mantua. In the mean time 
nneral Miollis, who commanded at St. George, sallied out, and attacked 
Provera in front, while others attacked him in the rear, and though he de¬ 
fended himself fora long time with great skill and bravery, putting to death 
a great number of the French, his troops were at last overcome by fatigue, 
and compelled to capitulate. Thus one division of the Austrian army which 
had commenced the campaign on the 7th of January, had surrendered to 
Buonaparte before ten days had elapsed. Nor had the larger army under 
Alvinzi any better fortune. They were closely pursued from the ensanguined 
plains of llivoli, and never permitted to draw breath or recover their disor¬ 
dered state. Large bodies were intercepted and compelled to surrender, n 

S ractice now become so familiar to the Austrians that it almost ceased to be 
isgraceful. The crowning consequence of the victories of RivoU and La 
Favorita, was the surrender of Mantua itself, that prise which had cost so 
much blood, and had been defended with so much obstinacy. 

For several days after the decisive actions which left him without a shadow 
of hope of relief, Wurmser continued the defence of the place in a sullen yet 
honourable despair, natural to the feelings of a gallant veteran, who, to the 
last, hesitated between the desire to resist, and the sense that, his means of 
subsistence being almost totally expended, resistance was absolutely hope¬ 
less. At length he sent his aid-de-camp, Klenau, (afterwards a name of ce¬ 
lebrity) to the head-quarters of Serruner, who commanded the blockade, to 
treat of a surrender. Klenau used ,the customary language on such occa¬ 
sions. He expatiated on ti^e means which he said Mantua still possessed oi 
holding out, but said, that as Wurmser doubted whether the ^ace couM be 
relieved in time, he would regulatb his conduct as to immediate submission, 
or farther defence, according to the conditions of suirender to which the 
French generals were willing to admit him. 

A French officer of distinction was present, muffied in his cloak, and re- 
mauling apart firom the two officers, but within hearing of what had passed 
When weir discussion was finished, this unkaewn person Stepped forward 
and taking a pen, wrote down the conditions df sntrender te which Wurmsei 
was to be admittM—conditions more honourable and favourable by fhr thai 
what his extremity could have exacted. " These," said the unknown office 
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to Klenau, “are the terms which Wurmser may accept at present, and whicli 

wiO be equally tendered to him at any period when he finds farther resist- 
" ance impossible. We are aware he is too much a man of honour to give 
<' up the fortress and city, m long and honourably defended, while the means 
" of resistance remain in his power.f If he delays accepting the conditions 
“ for a week, for a month, for two months, they ^all be equally his when he 
« chooses to accept them. To-morrow I pass the Po, and march upon Rome." 
Klenau, perceiving that he spoke to the French commander-in-chief, frankly 
admitted that the garrison could not longer delay to surrender, having scarce 
three days* provisions ui^nsumed. 

This trait of generosity towards a gallant but unfortunate enemy, was 
highly honourable to Buonaparte. The taste which dictated the stage-effect 
of the cloak may indeed he questioned ; but the real current of his feeling 
toward the venerable object of his respect, and at the same time compassion, 
is ascertained otherwise. He wrote to the directory on the subject, that he 
hod afforded to Wurmser such coiMitions of surrender as became the gene¬ 
rosity of the French nation towards an enemy, who, having lust his army by 
misfortune, was so little desirous to secure his personal safety, that he threw 
himself into Mantua, cutting his way through the blockading .'irrny ; thus 
voluntarily undertaking the privations of a siege, which his gallantry pro¬ 
tracted until almost the last morsel of provisions was exhausted. 

But the young victor paid still a more delicate and noble-minded compli¬ 
ment, in declining to be personally present when the veteran AVurmser had 
the mortification t€> surrender his sword, with his garrison of twenty thou¬ 
sand men, ten thousand of whom were fit fur service. This self-denial did 
Napoleon as much credit nearly as his victory, and must not be omitted in a 
narrative, which, often called to stigmatize his ambition and its consequences, 
dioiild not be the less ready to observe marks of dignified and honourable 
feeling. The history of this remarkable man more frequently reminds us of 
the romantic and improbable victories imputed to the heroes of the romantic 
ages, than of the spirit of chivalry attributed to them ; but in this instance, 
Napoleon's conduct towards Wurmser may be just^ compared to tliat of the 
Black Prince to his royal prisoner, king John of FrMice. Serrurier, who 
had conducted the leaguer, had the honour to receive the surrender of 
AVurmser, after the siege of Mantua had continued for six months, during 
which the garrison is said by Napoleon to have lost twenty-seven thousand 
men by disease, and in the various, numerous and blimdy sallies which took 
place. This decisive event put an end to the war in Italy. ^ 'i he contest 
with Austria was hereafter to be waged on the hereditary dominions of that 
haughty power. 

'1 ne French, possessed of this grand object of their wishes, were not long 
ill displaying their national characteristics. Their military and pre^ient sa¬ 
gacity were evinced in employing one of their most celebrated engineers, to 
improve and bring nearly to perfection, the defence of a city which may be 
termed the dtadM of Italy. They set afoot, besides civip feasts and cere¬ 
monies, and among others, one in honour of Virgil, who, being the panegy rist 
of an emperor, was indifferently selected as the pr^iding genius of an infant 
republic. Their cupidity was evinced by their artists exercising their inge¬ 
nuity in devising means to cut from the wall and carry off the fresro piunt- 
*“ge« by Titian, of the wars between the godJ and the giants, at all risks oi 
destroying what could never be replaced. Luckily the attempt was found 
totally un^viaaUe. « , 

The eyes of all Europe were now rivetted on Napoleon Buonaparte, wnoM 
rise had been so sudden that he had become the terror of empire and the 
foundm- of statM : the conqueror of the best generals and most disciplined 
troops in Europe, within a few months after he had been a mere soli^ ot 
fortune, rtther for a subsistence than expecting honomable diwino 

tion. finnh a iiJdf tfi ejavationa have occaaionally happened omid semi-bar a- 
roua jiatiuna, where great popular inaurrectiona, desolating and d^isiye revo¬ 
lutions, are comm on occurrences, but were hitterto unheard of in civ 
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The pre-eminence which he had suddenly obtained had, besides, been sub- 
iected to so many trials, as to afford every proof of its permanence. Napo¬ 
leon stood aloft like a cliff on which successive tempests had expended their 
rage in vain. The means which raised him were equally i»mpetent to make 
good his greatness. He {lad infused Gnto the armies which ne commanded 
the firmest reliance on his genius, and the greatest love for his person ; so 
that he could always find agents ready to execute his most difficult com¬ 
mands. He had even inspired them with a portion of his own indefatigable 
exertion and his commanding intelligence. The maxim which he inculcated 
upon them when practising those long and severe marches which formed one 
essential part of his system, was, “ I would rather gain victory at the ex- 
“ pense of your legs than at the price of your blood. The Frendi, under 
Ills training, seemed to become the very men he wanted, and to forget in the 
excitation of war and the hope of victory, even the feelings of weanness and 
exhaustion. The following description of the French soldier by Napoleon 
himself occurs in his dispatches to the dfrectory during his first campaign in 
Italy 

“ Were I to name all those who have been distinguished by acts of per- 
“ Bonal bravery, I must send the muster-roll of all the grenadiers and cara- 
“ bineers of the advanced guard. They jest with danger and laugh at 
“ death ; and if any thing can equal their intrepidity, it is the gaiety with 
“ which, singing alternately songs of love and patriotism, they accompli^ 
“ the most severe forced marches. When they arrive at their bivouac, it is 

not to take their repose, as might be expected, but to tell each his story of 
“ the battle of the day, and produce his plan for that of to-morrow ; and 

many of them think with great correctness on military subjects. The 
" other day I was inspecting a demi-brigade, and as it filed past me, a com- 
" mon chasseur ^proached my horse, and said, ' General, you ought to do 
“ - so and so.' ' Hold your peace, you rogue !' I replied. He disappeared 
“ immediately, nor have 1 since been able to find him out. But the ma- 
“ nceuvre which ho recommended was the very same which I had privately 
“ resolved to carry into execution." 

To command this active, intelligent, and intrepid soldiery, Buonaparte 
possessed officers entirely worthy of the charge ; men young, or at least not 
advanced in years, to whose ambition the revolution, and the wars which it 
had brought on, had opened an unlimited career, and whose genius was in¬ 
spired by the plans of their leader, and the success which attended them. 
Buonaparte, who had his eye on every man, never neglected to distribute 
rewards and punishments, praise and censure, with a libera] hand, or omitted 
to press for what latterly was rarely if ever denied to him—the promotion 
of such officers as particularly distinguished themselves. He willingly as¬ 
sumed the task of soothing the feelings of those whose relatives had fallen 
under his banners. His letter of consolation to general Clarke, upon the 
death of young Clarke his nephew, who fell at Areola, is affecting, as show¬ 
ing that amid all his victories he felt himself the object of reproath and cri¬ 
ticism. His keen sensitiveness to the attacks of the public press attended 
him through life, and, like the slave in the triumphal car, seemed to remind 
him that he was BtUl a mortal man. 

It should farther be remwked, that Napoleon withstood, instantly and 
boldly, all the numerous attempts made by commissaries, and that descrip¬ 
tion of persons, to encroachrupon the fund destined for the use of the army. 
.Vluch of his public, and more of his private correspondence, is ^ed with 
complaints against these a^nts, although he must have known that, in at¬ 
tacking them, ho disobliged men of the highest influence, who had frequently 
some secret interest in their wealth. But his military fame made his services 
indispensable, and permitted him to set at defiance the enmity of suiffi per¬ 
sons, who are generally as timid as they are sordid. Buonaparte's former 
patron, Berras, was supposed to be accessible to this species of corruption. 

Towards the general officers there took place a gradual change of deport¬ 
ment, as the oommander-in-chief began to feel gradually, more and more, 
the increasing sense of his own importance. It has been said by an officer 
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of the highest rank, that, during the earlier campaigns, Napoleon used to 
rejoice with, and embrace them as associates, nearly on the same footing, 
engaged in the same tasks. After a period, his language and carriage be¬ 
came those of a frank soldier, who, sensible of the merit of his subordinate 
.Tssistants, yet makes them sensible, Ijy his manner, that he is their com¬ 
mander-in-chief. When his infant fortunes began to come of age, his de¬ 
portment to his generals was tinctured with that lofty courtesy which princes 
use towards their subjects, and which plainly intimated, that he held them as 
subjects in the war, not as brethren. 

Napoleon's conduct towards the Italians individually was, in most in¬ 
stances, in the highest degree prudent and political, while, at the same time, 
it coincided, as true policy usually does, with the rules of justice and mo¬ 
deration, and served in a great measure to counterbalance ^e odium which 
he incurred by despoiling Italy of the works of art, and even by his infring- 
ments on the religious system of th^ Catholics. On the latter subject, the 
general bec:ime particularly cautious, and his dislike or contempt of the 
church of Rome was no longer shown in that gross species of satire which he 
had at first given loose to. On the contrary, it was veiled under philosophi¬ 
cal indifference ; and, while relieving the clergy of their worldly possessions, 
Napoleon took care to avoid the error of the Jacobins; never proposing their 
tenets as an object of persecution, but protecting their persons, and declaiing 
himself a dedde'd friend to general toleration on all points of conscience. 

In a letter addressed publicly to Oriani, a celebrated astronomer, he as- 
oires him that all men of genius, all who had distinguished themselves in 
the republic of letters, were to be accounted natives of France, whatever 
night be the actual place of their birth. " Hitherto," he said, “ the learned 
' in Italy did not enjoy the consideration to which they were entitled—they 
‘ lived retired in their laboratories and libraries, too happy if they could 
‘ escape the notice, and consequently the persecution, of kings and priests. 

' It is now no longer thus—there is no longer religious inquisition, nor des- 
' potic power. Thought is free in Italy. 1 invite the literary and scientific 
‘ persons to consult together, and propose to me their ideas on the subject 
‘ of givic^ new vigour and life to the fine arts and sciences. All who desire 
‘ to visit France, will be received with distinction by the government. The 
‘ people of Fiance have more pride in enrolling among their citizens a skil- 
‘ ful mathematician, a painter of reputation, a distinguished man in any 
■ class of literature, than in adding to their territories a large and wealthy 
‘ city. I request, sir, that you will make my sentiments known to the most 
' distinguished literary persons in the state of Milan." To the municipa- 
ity of Pavia he wrote, desiring that the professors of their celebrated 
miversity should resume their course of instruction under the security of 
lis protection, and inviting them to point out to him sucli measures ns might 
iccur, for giving a more brilliant existence to their ancient seminaries. 

It must M remembered, that Napoleon had engaged^ in_ treaty with the 
luke of Modena, and had agreed to guarantee his principality, on payment 
if immense contributions in money and stores, besides the surrender of the 
nost valuable treasures of his museum. In consequence, the duke of Mo- 
lena was permitted to govern his states by a regency, he himself fixing his 
esidence in Venice. But his two principal toijns, R^gio and Modena, e^ 
lecially the former, became desirous oP shaking off his government. Anti- 
■pating in doing so the approbation of the Frenrfi general and govemm^t, 
he citizens of luggio rose in insurrection^ expelled from their town a body 
f the ducal troops, and planted the tree of liberty, resolved, as tMy ^aid, to 
onstitute themselves a free state, under the protection of the French_ re- 
ublic. The ducal regency, with a view of protecting Modena from a simi- 
ir attempt, mounted cannon on the ramparts, and took other defensive 


measures. . . , ■ * * 1 . 

Buonaparte affected to consider these preparations as designed ^inst the 
'■rench ; and marching a body of troops, took possesm^on of the city withOTt 
Psistance, deprived the duke of aU the advantages which he h^ purehas^ 
y the mediation of the celebrated Saint Jerome, and declared tlie town un- 
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•iker protection of France. Bologna and Ferrara, legations belon^ng to the 
Papu See, bad been already occupied by Frentdi teoops, and placed under 
the management of a committee of their citizens. They a-ere now encou¬ 
raged to coalesce with Reggio and Modena. A congress of an hundred de¬ 
legates from the four districts was s&mmoned, to effect the formation of a 
government, which should extend over them aU. The congress met accord¬ 
ingly, engaged their constituents in a perpetual union, under the title of tlie 
Cisp^ane republic, from their situation on the right of the river Po; thus 
assuming the character of ind^endence, while in,/act they remained under 
-tiie anthority of Buonaparte, like (day in the hands of the potter, who may 
ultimately model it into any shape he has a mind. In the mean time, he was 
oareful to remind them, that the Hberty whiidi it was desirable to establish, 
ou^t to be (mnsistent with due subjection to the laws. “ Never forget," 
he said, in reply to their address announcing their new form of government, 
" that laws ore mere nullities without the force ne<»ssary to support them. 

Attend to your military organization, which youJiave the means of placing 
*' on a respectable footing—you will be more fortunate than the people uf 
“ France, for you will arrive at liberty without passing through the ordeal 
“ of revolution." 

. Meantime the Lombards be(»me impatient at seeing their neighbours out¬ 
strip them in the path uf revolution, and of nominal independence. The 
municipality of Milan proceeded to destroy all titles of honour, as a badge 
of feudal dependence, and became so impatient, that Buonaparte was obliged 
to pimify them by a solemn assurance wat they should speedily enjoy the 
benefits of a republicen ceustitution ; and to tranquillize their irritation, 
placed them under the government of a provincial council, selected from all 
classes, labourers included. This measure made it manifest, that the mo¬ 
tives wliicdi had induced the delay of the French government to recognise 
the independence (as they termed it) uf Lombardy, were now of less force ; 
and in a short time, the provisional council of Milan, after some modest 
doubts on their own powers, revolutionized their cwuntrv, and assumed the 
title of the Traospadane republic, which they afterwards wd aside, when, on 
their union with we Cispadane, both were united under the name of the 
Cisalpine Commonwealth. This decisive step was adopted the 3rd of January 
1707. Uecurees of a popular character had preceded the deedaration of inde¬ 
pendence!, but an air of moderation was observed in the revolution itself. 
The nobles, deprived of their feudal rights and titular dignities, were sub¬ 
jected to no incemacaties; the reformation of the churcdi was touched upon 
gently, and without indicating any design of its destruction. In these 
particulars, the Italian ceunmonwealths stopped short of their Gallic pro- 


toWpe. 

If Buonaparte may be justly cdiarged with want of faith, in destroying the 
authority oi the duke of Modena, after having acaiepted of a price for grant¬ 
ing him peace and protection, we (»nnot ohject to him the same charge fur 
acceding to the Transpadane republic, in so far as it detached the legations 
of Ferrara and Bologna from the Roman see. These bad been in a great 
measure reserved for the disposal of the French, as circuimstances should dic¬ 
tate, when a final treaty should take placse betwixt the republic and the so¬ 
vereign pontiff. But many pircumstances had retarded this pacification, and 
seemed at length likely to break it off without hope of renewal. If Buona¬ 
parte is crarrect in his statament, whicdi we see no reason to doubt, the delay 
of a pacdfication with the Roman «ee was chiefly the fault of the directoiy, 
whose avaricious and engrossing spirit was at this period its most distinguidi- 
ing ^araoteristic. An armistice, purchased by treasure, by contributions, 
by pictures and statues, and b^ the cession of the two legatrons of Bedogns 
and Ferrara, having been mediated for bis holiness by the Spanish ambasador 
Azara, the pope sent two plenipotentiaries to Paris to treat of a definitive 
peace. But the exmditions proposed were so severe, that however desperate 
his condition, the pope found them totally inadmissihle. His holiness^ was 
required to pay a large cxintribution in grain for ten years, a regular tribute 
of six millions of Roman crowns for six years, to cede to France in perpetuity 
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the port* 6F Ancona and Civita Vecehia, and to declare the independence of 
Ferrara, Bolo^a, and Rarenna. To add insult to oppression, the total 
cession of the Clementine Museum was reouired, and it was stipulated that 
France should have under management of her minister at Rome, a separate 
tribunal for judging her subjects, and ikseparate theatre for their amusment. 
Lastly, the secular sovereignty of the dominions of the church was to be ex¬ 
ecuted by a senate and a popular body. These demands might have been 
coraplieo with, although they went the length of entirely stripping his holi¬ 
ness of the character of a secular prince; but there were others made on him 
in capacity of head of thtf*«hurch, which he could not grant, if he meant iri 
future to lay claim to anjf' authority under that once venerable title. The 
sovereign pontiff was required to re-call all the briefs which be had issued 
against France since 1789, to sanction the constitutional oath wliich released 
the French clergv from the dominion of the holy see, and to ratify the con¬ 
fiscation of the church-lands. Treasures might be expended, secular dig¬ 
nities resigned, and provinces ceded; but it was clear that the sovereign 
pontiff could not do tihat was expressly contrary to the doctrines of 
the church which he represented. There were iiut few clergyman in 
France who had hesdtated to prove their devotion to the church of Home, by 
submitting to expulsion, rather than take the constitutional oath. It was 
now for the head of the church to show in his own ]ierBon a similar disinter¬ 
ested devotion to her interests. Accordingly, the College of Cardinals hav¬ 
ing rejected the proposals of France, as containing articles contrary to cim- 
science, the pope declared his determim-vtion to abide by the utmost extre¬ 
mity, rather than accede to conditions destructive, degrading, and, in liis 
opinion, impious. The directory instantly determined on tlie total ruin of 
the pope, and of his power, both spiritual and temporal. 

Napoleon dissented from the opinion of the government. In point of 
moral effect, a re-conciliation with the poi>e would have been of great advan¬ 
tage to Fnmce, and have tended to re-unite her with other C'athnlic nations, 
and .diminish the horror with which she was regarded as sacrilegious and 
atheistical. Even the army of the Holy See was not altogetlier to be de- 
soised, in case of any reverse taking place in the war witli tlie Austrians. 
Under these considerations, he prevailed on the directory to renew the ne¬ 
gotiations at Florence. Rut the French commissioners, having presented as 
preliminaries sixty indispensable conditions, containing the same articles 
which had been already rejected, as contrary to the conscience of the pontiff^ 
the conferences broke up ; and the pope, in despair, resolved to make oem- 
mon cause with the house of Austria, and have recourse to the secular force, 
which the Roman see had disused for so many years. It was a ciise of dire 
necessity; but the arming of the pope’s government, whose military force 
had been long the subject of ridicule, against the victorious conqiiemr of five 
Austrian armies, reminds us of Priam, when, in extremity of years and de- 
spair, he buckled on his rusty armour, to oppose age and decrepitude to the 
vouthful strength of Pyrrhus. Yet the measures of Sextus indicated oon- 
siderable energy. He brought back to Rome an instalment of sixteen mil¬ 
lions of stipulated tribute, which was on the road to Buonaparte’s military 
chest—^took every measure to increase his army, and by tlie voluntary exer¬ 
tions of the noble families at Rome, he actually raised it to forty thousand 
fnen, and placed at its head the same general fJolli, who had commamled 
with credit the troops of Sardinia during the campaign on the Alps. 'J'lie 
utmost pains were taken by the clergy, both regular and secular, to give the 
**pectea war the character of a crusade, tind to excite the fierce spirit of 
those peasantry who inhabit the Appenines, and were doubly disposM to be 
hostile to tihe xVenofa, as foreigners and ns heretics. The pope also endea- 
■roured to form a c3om riHance with the king of the two Sicilies, who pro- 
oiired in secret to cover Rome with an army of thirty thousand men. Little 
reliance wagindeed to be placed in the good faith of the court of Naples; 
but the pope waa compared, by the French envoy, to a man who, in the act 
of falling', would grasp for support at a hook of red-hot iron. 

•vTdle the court of Ifome snowed this hostile disposition, Napoleon re- 
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proached the French goreniment for having broke off the .negoRation, wliich 
they'ought to have protracted till the event of Alvinai'a mandt Into Italy 
waa known; at all events, until their general had obtained posBeBsion of the 
rizteen millionB, so 'much wanted to pay hia forces. In re^y to his remon¬ 
strances, he received rarmission to renew the negotiations upon modified 
terms. But the pope had gone too ftr to recede. Bven the French victory 
of Areola, and the instant threats of Buonaparte to march against him at 
the head of a flying column, were unable to move his resolution. " Let the 
" French geneim mardi upon Rome," said the papal minister ; “ the pope, 
" if necessary, will quit his capital. The farther the French are drawn from 
" the Adige, the nearer they are to their ultimate destruction." Napoleon 
was sensible on receiving a hostile answer, that the pope BtUl relied on the 
laiA preparations which were made for the reUef of Mantua, and it was not 
safe to attempt hfs chastisement until Alvinzi and Provera should be disposed 
of. But the decisive battles of Rivoli and La Favorita having ruined these 
armies, Napoleon was at leisure to execute his purpose of crushing the power, 
such as it was, of the Holy See. For this purpose he dispatdbed Victor with 
a French division of four thousand men, and an Italian army of nearly the 
same force, supplied by Lombardy and ^e Transpadane republic, to invade 
the territories of the church on the eastern side of Italy, by the route uf 
Imola. Meantime, the utmost exertions had been made by the clergy of 
Romagna, to raise the peasants in a moss, and a great many obeyed the sound 
of the tocsin. But an insurrectionary force is more calculated to embarrass 
the movements of a regular army, by alarms on their flanks and rear, by 
cutting off their communications, and destroying their supplies, defending 
passes, and skirmishing in advantageous positions, than by opposing them in 
the Open field. The papal army, consisting of about seven or eight thousand 
men,- were encamped on the river Senio, which runs on the southward of the 
town of Imola, to dispute the passage. The banks were defended with can¬ 
non ; but the river being unusually low, the French crossed about a league 
and> aihalf higher up than the position of the Roman army, which, taken in 
the rear, fled in every direction, after a short resistance. A few hundreds 
were killed, among whom were several monks, who, holding the crucifix in 
their hand, had placed themselves in the ranks to encourage the soldiers. 
Faenza h^d out, and was taken by storm ; but the soldiers were withheld 
from pillage by the generosity, or prudence of Napoleon, and be dismissed 
the prisoners of war to carry into the interior of the country the news of 
their own defeat, of the irresistible superiority of the French army, and the 
clemency of their g^eneral. Next day, three thousand of the pap^ troops, 
occupying an advantageous position in front of Ancona, and commanded by 
Colli, were made prisoners without firing a shot ; and Ancona was taken 
after slight resistance, thoqgh a place of some strength. A curious piece of 
priestcraft had been played off in this town, to encourage the people to re¬ 
sistance. A miraculous image was seen to shed tears, and the French artists 
could not discover the moda in which the trick was managed until the image 
was brought to head-quarters, when a glass shrine, by which the illusion was 
managed, was removed. The Madonna was sent back to the church which 
owned her, but apparently had become reconciled to the foreign visitors, and 
dried her tears in consequence of her interview with Buonaparte. 

On the loth of February^ the French, moving with great celerity, entered 
Loretta, where the celebrated Santd Cava is the subject of the Catholics de¬ 
votional triumph, or secret scorn, according as his faith or his doubts pre¬ 
dominate. The wealth which this celebrated riirine is once supposed to have 
possessed by gifts of the faithful, had been removed by CoW—if, indeed, it 
had not been transported to Rome long before the periM of which we tceat; 
yet, prevails metal and gems to the amount of a million of livres, fell into 
possession of the French, whose capture was also enriched by the holy 
image of Our Lady of Loretto, with the sacred porringer, and a bed-gown 
of duk-coloured camlet, warranted to have belonged to the Blessed Vvgiu. 
The igiagq, said to be'of Celestial workmanriiip, was sent to Pute, but was 
restoiM to the pope 4>> 1802. We ore not informed that -any .of the trea- 
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surea wore glvM •>■<* along with the Madonna, to whom they had been 
devoted. 

As the French army advanced upon the Roman territory, there was a me¬ 
nace of the - interference of tlie king of Naples, worthy to be mentioned, 
both as ezprejwng the character of that court, and showing Napoleon's rea¬ 
diness in anticipatiiM and defeating the arts of indirect diplomacy. The 
prince of Belmonte-Pimateili, who attended Buonaparte’s head-quarters, in 
the capacity perhaps of an ahserver, as much as of ambassador for Naples 
came to the French general in 8ecre^_, to show him, under strict confidence^ 
a letter of the queen of the Two Sicilies, proposing to marsh an army of 
thirty thousand men towards Rome. “ Your confidence shall be repaid,” 

said Buonaparte, who at once saw through the spirit of the ouminuiiication_ 

“ You shall know what I have long since settled to do in case of such an 
" event taking place." He called tor the port-folio containing the papers 
respecting Naples, and presented to the disconcerted prince the copy of a 
dimatch writtmi in November preceding, which contained this passage:— 
“ The approach of Alvinzi would not prevent my sending six thousand men 
“ to chastise the court of Rome ; but as the Neapolitan army might march 
“ to their assistance, I will postpone this movement till after the surrender 
" of Mantua ; in which case, if the king of Naples should interfere, 1 diall 
“ be able to spare twenty-five thousand men to march against bis capital, 
“ and drive him over to Sicily." Prince Pignatelli was quite satisfied a-ith 
the result of this mutual confidence, and there was no mure said of Neai>u- 
litan armed interference. 

From Ancona the division commanded by Victor turned westward to 
Foligno, to unite itself with another column of French which penetrated into 
the territories of the churcli by Perugia, whicli they easily accum]>liKhcd. 
Resistance seemed now unavailing. 'I'lie pope in rain solicited his siilijects 
■ to rise against the second Alaric, who was approaching the holy city. 'I'iicy 
remained deaf to his exhortations, though made in the names of the BlesHcd 
Virgin, and of the apostles Peter and Paul, who had of fild been the visible 
protectors of the metropolis of the Christian world in a similar emergency. 
All was dismay and confusion in the patrimony of Saint Peter’s, ■» liich was 
now the sole territory remaining in possession of his representative. But 
there was an unhappy class of persons, who had found shelter in Rome, ra¬ 
ther than disown whose allegiance they had left their homes, and resigned 
their means of living. These were the recusant French clergy, who had re¬ 
fused to take the constitutional oath, and who now, recollecting the scenes 
which they witnessed in France, expected little else, than that, on the approach 
of the republican troops, they would, like the Israelitisli cajttain, be slain 
between the horns of the very altar at which they had taken refuge. H is 
said that one of their number, frantic at the thoughts of the fate which he 
supposed awaited them, presented himself to Buona]>arte, announced his 
name and condition, and prayed to be led to instant death. NaTOleon took 
the opportunity to show once more that he was acting on principles different 
from the brutal and persecuting spirit of-Jacobinism. He issued a prwla- 
mation, in which, premising that the recusant priests, though banished toom 
the French territory, were not prohibited from residing in countries which 
might be conquered by the French,arm8, be declares himself satisfied with 
their conduct. The proclamation goes on to nrohibit, under the most wyere 
penalty, the French soldiery, and all other persons, from doing any injury 
to thcM unfortunate exiles. The convents are direct^ to afford toem 
lodging, nourishment, and fifteen French livres (twelve shillings and Bix{>euce 
British^ monthly, to each individual, for which the priest was to 
by sayi^ masa^ edesloi-lsm,—thus assigning the 

for their hoqiitality, in the same coin with which they themselv es requited 

Perl^ms this liberality might have some weight with the pope 
him to Srow him«af u»n &ie mercy of France, as “^rior 

to him by Buonaparte in a confidential commumcation 
> of the monastic order of Camalduli, and more openly m a lette 
Voi.. III. » Z 
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cardinal Mattel. The king of Naples made no morement to bis assistance. 
In fine, i^ter hesitating what coarse to take, and having hod at one time hia 
equipage ready harnessed to leave Rome and fly to Naples, the pontiff judged 
resistance and flight alike unavailii^, and chose the humiliating alternative 
of entire submission to the will of the oonqueror. It was the object of the 
directory entirely to destroy the secular authority of the pope, and to de¬ 
prive him of all his temporuities. But Buonaparte foresaw, that whether 
the Boman territories were united with the new Cispadane republic, or formed 
into a separate state, it would alike bring on prematurely a renewal of tlie 
war with Naples, ere the north of Italy was yet sufficiently secure to admit 
the marching a French force into the southern extremities of the Italian 
peninsula, exposed to the descents of the English, and insurrections in tiie 
rear. These Napoleon foresaw would be the more dangerous and difficult 
to subdue, that, though he might strip the pope of his temporalities, he could 
not derive him of the supremacy assigned hun in spiritum matters by each 
C'athcmc which, on the contrary, was, according to the progress of human 
feeling, likely to be more widely felt and recognised in favour of a wanderer 
and a sufferer for what would be accounted conscience sake, than of one who, 
submitting to circumstances, retained as much of the goods of this world as 
the clemency of his conqueror would permit. 

Influenced by these considerations, Buonaparte admitted the pope to a 
treaty, which terminated in the peace of Tolentino, by which Sextus pur¬ 
chased such a political existence as was left to him, at the highest rate which 
he had the least cliance of discharging. Napoleon mentions, as a curious 
instance of the crafty and unscrupulous character of the Neapolitans, that 
the same Pignatelli, whom we have already commemorated, attached himself 
closely to the plenipotentiaries during the whole treaty of Tolentino; and, 
in his ardour to discover whether there existed any secret article betwixt the 
pope and Buonaparte which might compromise the interests of his master, 
was repeatedly discovered listening at the door of tlie apartment in which 
the discussions were carried on. The articles which the impe was obliged to 
accept at Tolentino, included the cession of Avignon and its territories, the 
appropriation of which, W France, had never yet been recognized / the re¬ 
siding the legations of Bologna, Ferrara, and Homagna; the occupation of 
Ancona, the only port excepting Venice which Italy has in the Adriatic ; the 
payment of thirty millions of livres, in specie or in valuable effects ; the oom- 

I ilete execution of the article in the armistice of Bologna respecting the de- 
ivery of paintii^, manuscripts, and objects of art; and several other sti¬ 
pulations of similar severity. Buonaparte informs us, that it was a principal 
object in this treaty to compel the abolition of the inquisition, from which he 
had only departed in consequence of receiving information, that it had 
«eased to be used as a religiouB tribunal, and subsisted only as a court of 
police. The conscience of the pope seemed also so tenderly affected by the 
proposal, that he thought it safe to desist firom it. The same dispatch, in 
which Buonaparte informs the directory, that his committee of artist col¬ 
lectors “ had made a good harvest of paintings in the papal dominions, and 
“ which, with the objects of art ceded by the pope, iniduqed almost all that 
" was curious and valuable, excepting some few objects at Turin and Naples," 
conveyed to them a document on a very ^i^nrent kind. This was a respect¬ 
ful and almost reverential lettqr from Napoleon to the pope, recommending 
to his holiness to distrust such persons^ as might excite him to doubt the good 
intentions of France, assuring him that he would always find the republic 
most sincm'e and firithful, and expressing in his own name the perfect esteem 
and veneration which he entertrined for the person of his hoUness, and the 
extreme desire which he had to afford him proofs to that effect. This letter 
famished muidi amusement at the time, and seemed far less to intimate the 
sentiments of a Sans-culotte general, than those of a civilized highway- 
man of the old school of Macheath, who never dismissed the traveller whom 
he had plundered, without hia sincere good wishes for the happy prosecution 
of their journey. 

A more pleasing view of Bnonaperte’e character was exhibited about this 
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time in Me conduct towards the Uttle interesttng republic of San Marino. 
That state, which onlj aoknowledjtes the pope as a protector, nut as a surs- 
reiipi, had maintain^ for very many yuua an independence, which con- 
ounors had cMred either in conl^pt or in respect. It consists of a single 
mountain and a single town, and*boasts about seven thousand inhabitants, 
governed by their own laws. Citizen Monge, the chief of the committee of 
collecting-artists, was sent deputy to San Marino to knit the bands of amity 
lietween the two republics,—which might well resemble a union between 
Lilliput and Brobdignag. There were no picture in the little republic ; or 
they might have been a temptation to the citizen collector. The people of 
San Marino conducted themselves with much sagacity; and although more 
complimentary to Buonaparte than Diogeues to Alexander the Great, when 
he came to visit the philosopher in his tub, they showed the same judgment 
in eschewing too much courtesy. They respectfully declined an accession 
of territory, whidi couild but have involved them in subsequent quarrels 
with the sovereign from whom it was to bo wrested, and only accepted as an 
honorary gift the present of four field-pieces, being a train of artillery u|M>n 
the scale of their military force, and of which, it is to be hoped, the captain 
regents of the Uttla contented state will never have any occasion to make use. 

Rome might, for the present at least, be considered as completely subju¬ 
gated. Naples was at peace, if the signature of a treaty can create peac^r. 
At any rate, so distant from Rome, and so controlled by the defeat of the 
pupal arms—by the fear that the English fleet might be driven from the Me¬ 
diterranean—and by their distance from the scene of action—the king of tin- 
Two Sicilies, or rather his wife, the high spirited daughter of M>u-ia 'rherc!<a, 
dared not ofier the least interference with the purposes of the French gene¬ 
ral. Tuscany had apparently consented to owe her political existence to 
any degree of clemency or contempt which Buonaparte might extend to 
her; and, entertaining hopes of some convention betwixt the hVench and 
the English, by which the grand duke's port of Leghorn might bo restoreil 
to him, remained passive as the dead. The republic of Venice alone, feel¬ 
ing stU the stimulus arising from her ancient importance, and yet pain¬ 
fully conscious of her present want of power, strained every exertion to 
place herself in a respectaUe attitude. That city of lofty remembrances, 
the Tyre of the middle ages, whose traders were princes, and her mercliants 
the honourable of the earth, fallen as she was from her former greatness, 
still presented some appearance of vigour. Her oligarchical government, so 
long known and so dreaded, for jealous precautions, political sagacity, tho 
impenetrability of their plans, and the inflexibility of their vigour, still pre¬ 
served the attitude of independence, and endeavoured, by raising addi¬ 
tional regiments of Sulavouians, disciplining their peasantry, who were of u 
very martial character, and forming military magazines of considerablo ex¬ 
tent, to maintain such an aspect, as might make their friendsliip to be court¬ 
ed, and their enmiW to be feared. It was already evident that the Austrians, 
notwithstanding all their recent defeats, were again about to make head on 
their Italo-German frontier ; and France, in opposing them, could not bo 
indifierent to the neutrality of Venice, lyion whose territories, to all appear¬ 
ance, Buonaparte must have rested the flank of his operatiuns, in case of his 
advancing towards Friuli, So circumstanepd. and when it was rccolleoted 
that the mistress of the Adriatic Iftid stUl fifty thousand _men at her com¬ 
mand, and th<ise of a fierce and courageous description, chiefly consisting of 
Sclavoniaiis, Venice, even yet, was an enemy not to be lightly provoked. 
But the inhabitants were not unanimous, especially those of the'1 errs Firiiia, 
or mainland, who, not being enrolled in the golden book of the insular no¬ 
bility of Venice, were discontented, and availed themselves of the cucoun^i^ 
went and assistance.of the new-created republics on the Po to throw off their 
allegiance. Brescia and Bergamo, in particular, were clamorous tor ludc- 
pendence. , , . i 

Napoleon saw, in tliis state of dissension, tlie means of playing an .uiroit 
game ; and white, on the one hand, he endeavoured to restrain, tm a moru 
hivourable opportunity, the ardour of the patriots, he attsnipled, on llio 
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Kthar, to eoDTince the senate, that they had no safe poUey b«t in enihraciii^ 
at once the alliance of France, offensive and defensive, and Joining' their 
forces with those of the army with which he was about to more against the 
Austrians. He offered, on these conditions, to guarantee the possessionB of 
the republic, even without exacting any*modin<»tion of their oligarchical 
constitution. But Venice declared tor an impartial neutrality. It had been, 
they said, their aniaent and sage policy, nor would they now depart from it. 
“ Remain then neuter," said Napoleon ; “ 1 consent to it. 1 march upon 
“ Vienna, yet will leave enough of French troops in Italy to control your re- 
“ public.—^But dismiss these new levies; and remark, that if, while I am in 
“ Germany, my communieationa shall be interrupted, my detachments cut 
" off, or my convoys intercepted in the Venetian territory, the date of your 
** republic is terminated. She will have brought on herself annihilation." 
Lest these threats should be forgotten while he was at a distance, he took 
the best precautions in his power, by garristming advantageous points on tlie 
line of tne Adige ; and trusting partly to this defence, partly to the insur¬ 
gents of Bergramo and Brescia, who, for their own sakes, would oppose any 
invasion of the mainland by their Venetian masters, whose yoke they had 
cast arade, Napoleon again unfurled bis banners, and marched to new tri- 
unmhs over yet untried opponents. 

By the direction of the Aulic council, the archduke Charles had taken up 
his position at Friuli, where it had been settled that the sixth Austrian army, 
designed to act against Buonap^e for the defence of the Italo-German 
frontier, should be assembled. This position was strangely preferred to tho 
Tyrol, where the archduke could have formed a junction ten days sooner 
with an additional force of forty thousand men &om the army of the Rhine, 
marching tore-inforce his own troops,—men accustomed to £ght and conquer 
under their leader's eye ; whilst those with whom he occupied Friuli, and 
the line of the Fiave, belonged to the hapless imperial forces, which, under 
Beaulieu, Wormser, and Alvinzi, had never encountered Buonaparte with¬ 
out incurring some notable defeat. 

While the archduke was yet expecting those re-inforcements whhdi were 
to form tiie strength of his army, his active adversary was strengthened by 
more than twenty thousand men, sent from the French armies on the Rhine, 
and which gave him at the moment a numerical superiority over the Aus¬ 
trian general. Instead, therefore, of waiting, as on former occasions, until 
the Imperialists should commence the war by descending into Italy, Napoleon 
resolved to anticipate the march of the succours expected by the archduke, 
drive him from his position on the Italian frontiers, and follow him into 
Germany, even up to the walls of Vienna. No scdieme appeared too bold for 
the general’s imagination to form, or his genius to render practicable; and 
his soldiers, with the view before them of plunging into the midst of an im¬ 
mense empire, and placing chains of mountains betwixt them and every pos¬ 
sibility of re-inforcement or communication, were so confident in the talents 
of their leader, as to follow him under the most undoubting expectation of 
victoi^. The directory had induced Buonaparte to expect a co-operation by 
B^pimilar advance on the part of the armies of the Rhine, as had been at¬ 
tempted in the former campaign. 

Buomparte took the fiela in the beginning of March, 1797, advancing from 
Baraano. The Austrians had an army of observation under Lusig^an on 
banks of the Fiave, but their pBncipal force was stationed upon the TagUa- 
mento, a river whose course is nearly thirty miles more to the eastward, 
though collateral with the Fiave. The plains on the Tagliamento afforded 
faqilitiea to the archduke to empl<^ the noble cavalry who have always been 
the boast of the Austrian army ; and to dislodge him from the strong and 
mou n tainous country which he occupied, and which covered the road that 
penetrates betwwn the mountains and the Adriatic, and forms the mode of 
communication in that quarter betwixt Vienna and Italy, through Carinthia, 
it was Botonly necessary that he should be pressed in front, a service which 
Buonaparte took upon himself, but also that a French division, occupying 
the mountains on the prince's right, should precipitate his retreat by main- 
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t«iiiing the perpetual threat of turning him on that wins. With this view, 
Massena had Buonaparte’s orders, which he executed with equal skill and 
i^antiy. He crossed the Piave about the 11th of March, and ascending 
that river, directed his course into the mountains towards Bellano, driving 
before him Luajpuan's little corps of observation, and finalljr compelling his 
rear-guard, to the number of five hundred men, to surrender. 

The archduke Charles, in the mean time, continued to maintain his position 
on the Tagliamento, and the French approached the right bank, with Napo¬ 
leon at their head, determined apparently to force a passage. Artillery and 
sharp-shooters were disposed in such a manner as to render this a very ha¬ 
zardous attempt, while two beautiful lines of cavalry were drawn up pre¬ 
pared to charge any troops who might make their way to the left bank, 
while they were yet in the confusion of landing. A very simple stratagem 
disconcerted this fair display of resistanoe. After a distant cannonade, and 
some skirmishing, the French army drew off, as if despairing to force their 
passage, moved to the rear, and took up apparently their bivouac for the 
night. The archduke was deceived. He imagined that the French, who 
had marched all the preceding night, were fatigued, and he also withdrew 
from the banks of the river to his camp. But two hours afterwards, when 
all seemed profoundly quiet, the French army suddenly got under arms, and, 
forming in two lines, marched rapidly to the side of the river, ere the asto¬ 
nished Austrians were able to make the same dispositions as formerly fur de¬ 
fence. Arrived on the margin, the first line instantly broke up into columns, 
which throwing themselves boldly into the stream, protected on the flanks 
by the cavalry, passed through and attained the opposite bank. They were 
repeatedly charged by the Austrian cavalry, but it was too late—they had 
gotten their footing, and kept it. The archduke attempted to turn their 
flank, but was prevented by the second line of the French, and by their re¬ 
serve of cavalry. He was compelled to retreat, leaving prisoners and can¬ 
non in the bands of the enemy. Such was the first disastrous meeting be¬ 
tween the archduke Charles and his future relative. The Austrian prince 
had the farther misfortune to learn, that Massena had, at the first sound of 
the cannonade, rushed across the Tagliamento, higher up than his line of 
defence, and destroying what troops he found before him, had occupied the 
passes of the Julian Alps at the sources of that river, and thus inter|M>8ed 
himself between the imperial right wing and the nearest communication with 
Vienna. Sensible of the importance of this obstacle, the archduke hastened, 
if possible, to remove it. He brought up a fine column of grenadieis from 
the Rhine, whi(^ had just arrived at Klagenfurt, in his rear, and joining 
them to other troops, attacked Massena with the utmost fury, venturing his 
own person like a private soldier, and once or twice narrowly escaping being 
made prisoner. It was in vain-^1 in vain. He charged successively and 
repeatedly, even with the reserve of the grenadiers, but no exertion could 
change the fortune of the day. Still the archduke hoped to derive assist¬ 
ance from the natural or artificial defences of the strong country through 
which he was thus retreating, and in doing so was involuntarily introducing 
Buonaparte, after he should have surmounted the border frontier, into the 
most fertile provinces of his brother’s empire. The Lisonzo usually a deep 
and furious torrent, closed in by a chain of impassable mountains, seemed 
to impose an insurmountable barrier <b his daring pursuers. But nature, as 
Well as events, fought agmnst the Austrians. The stream, reduc^ by frost. 
Was fordable in several places The river thus passed, the town of Gradisca, 
which had been covered with field-works to protect the line of the Lironzo, 
was surprised and carried by storm, and its garrison of two thousand five 
hundred men made prisoners, by the divisions of Bernadotte and Seiruner. 

Pushed in every mrection, the Austrians sustained every day additions 
and more severe losses. The strong fort of Chiusa-Veneta wm occupi^ 
by Massena, who continued bis active and indefatigable operations on the 
right of the retreating army. This success caused the envelopement, am* 
dispersion or surrender, of a whole division of Austrians, five thousima oi 
whom remained prisoners, while their baggage, cannon, colours, and all that 
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constituted them an army, /ell Into the hande at the neiidi. Four geaerak 

were made prisonew on this occasion; and many of the mountaineers ol 
and Croatia, who bad Joined the Austrian army from their natural 
love of war, seeing that aucceaa appeared to have abandoned the Imperial 
oausej became despondent, broke up thecr Corps, and retired as stragglers to 
their villages. Buonaparte availed himself of their loss of courage, and had 
recourse to prodamations, a species of arms vhidi be valued himsdf as much 
upon usi^ to advantage, as he did upon his military ihme. He assured them 
that the French did not come into their country to innovate on their rights, 
religious customs, and manners. He exhorted them not to meddle in a war 
with which they had no concern, but encouraged them to afford assistance 
and furnish supplies to the French army, in payment of which he proposed 
to assign the public taxes which they bad been in the habit of paying to the 
emperor. His proposal seems to nave reimnciled the Carinthiians to the 
presence of the French, or, more properly speaking, they submitted to the 
military exactions whi(^ they had no meatib of resisting. In the mean while, 
the French took possession of Triest and Fiume, the only sea port^ belong¬ 
ing to Austria, where they seized much English merchandise, which was u- 
ways a welcome prize, and of the ^uicksUver mines of Idria, where they 
found a valuable deposit of of that mineral. 

Napoleon repaired the fortifications of Klagenfurt, and converted it into a 
respectable place of arms, where he establish^ his head-quarters. In a space 
of scarce twenty days, he had defeated the Austrians in ten combats, in the 
course of which prince Charles had lost at least one-fourth of his army. The 
FreniA had surmounted the southern chain of the Julian Alps ; the northern 
lino could, it was supposed, offer no obstacle sufficient to stop their irresist¬ 
ible general; and the archduke, the pride and hope of the Austrian armies, 
had retired behind the river Meuhr, and seemed to lie totally witiiout the 
means of covering Vienna. There were, however, circumstances less fa¬ 
vourable to the French, which require to be stated. When the campmgn 
commenced, the French general Joubert was posted with his division in the 
gorge of the Tyrol above Trent, upon the same river Levisa, the line o£ 
which had been lost and won daring the preceding winter. He was opposed 
by the Austrian generals Keipen and I,audon, who, besides some regular re¬ 
giments, had collected around them a number of the Tyrolese militia, who 
among their own mountains were at least equally formidable. They remain¬ 
ed watching each other during the earlier part of the campaign ; but the 
gmning of the battle of Tagliamento was the signal for Joubert to commence 
the offensive. His directions were to push his way through the Tyrol to 
Brixen, at which place Napoleon expected he might hear news of the ad vance of 
the French armies from the Rhine, to co-operate in the march upon Vienna. 
But the directory, fearing perhaps to trust nearly the whole force of the re¬ 
public in the hands of a general so successful and so ambitious as Napoleon, 
nad not fulfilled their promises in tins respect. The army of Moreau had 
not as yet crossed the Rhine. 

JoiiMrt, thus disappointed of his promised object, began to find himself in 
an embarrassing situation. The whole country was in insurrection around 
him, and a retreat in the line by which he had advanced, might have exposed 
him to great loss, if not to destruction. He determined, therefore, to dude 
the enemy, and, by descend!^ the riter Drave, to achieve a junction with 
his commander-in-chief Napmeon. He accomplished his difficult march by 
breaking down the bridges bdiind hkn, and thus arresting the progress of 
the enemy ; but it was witit difficulty, and not without loss, that he effected 
proposed union, and his retreat from the Tyrd gave infinite spirit not only 
to the martial Tyrolese, but to all the favourers of Austria in the north of 
Italy. The Austrian general Laudon, sallied from the Tyrol at the head of 
a considerable force, and compelled the slender body of French under Bal- 
land, to shut themselves up in murisuas; and their opponents were for tho 
moment again lords of a part of Loutbardy. They also re-occupied Triest 
and Fiume, which Buonaparte bad not been able sufficiently to garrison; 
so that the rear of the French army seemed to be endangered. 
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The Venetian*, at thia oriais, fatally for their ancient republic, if indeed 
its doom had not, as is most likely, been long: before sealed, received with 
eager ears the accounts, exuberated as they were by rumour, that the 
]^nch were driven from the Tyrol,'»Bnd the Austrians about to descend the 
Adige, and resume their ancient empire in ItlUy. The senate were aware that 
neither their government nor their persons were acceptable to the French ge< 
neral, and that they had offended him irreconcilably by declining the inti¬ 
mate alliance and contribution of troops which he had demanded. He had 
parted from them with such menaiMB as were not easily to bo misunderstood. 
They believed, if his vengeance might not bo instant, it was only the more 
sure ; and conceiving him now deeply engaged in Germany, and surrounded 
bv the Austrian levies en masse from the warlike countries of Hungary and 
Croatia, they imagined tiiat throwing their own weight into the scale at so 
opportune a moment, must weigh it down for ever. To chastise their in¬ 
surgent subjects of Bergamo aniT Brescia, was an additionni temptation. 
Their mode of making war savoured of the ancient vindictive temper as¬ 
cribed to their countrymen. An insurrection was secretly organised through 
ali the territories which Venice still possessed on the main hind, and broke 
out, like the celebrated Sicilian ve^ers, in blood and massacre. In Verona 
they assassinated more than a hundred Frenchmen, many of them sick sol¬ 
diers in the hospitals,—an abominable cruelty, which could not fail to liriiig 
a curse on their undertaking. Fioravante, a Venetian general, marched at 
the head of a body of Sclavonians to besiege the forts of Verona, into which 
the remmning French had made their retreat, and where thev defended 
themselves. Xaudon made his appearance with his Austrians and Tyrolese, 
and it seemed as if the fortunes of Buonaparte hod at length found a check. 
But the awakening from this pleasing dream was equally sudden and dread¬ 
ful. News arrived that preliminaries of peace had been agreed upon, and an 
armistice sigpied between France and Austria. Loudon, therefore, and tlio 
auxiliaries on whom the Venetians had so much relied, retired from Verona. 
7'he Lombards sent an army to the assistance of the French. The Sclavo¬ 
nians, under Fioravante, after fighting vigorously, were impelled to sur¬ 
render. The insurgent towns of Vicenza, Treviso, and Padua, were again 
occupied by the Republicans. Rumour proclaimed the terrible return of 
Napoleon and his army, and the ill-advised senate of Venice wore liwt in 
stupor, and scarce had sense left to decide betwixt unreserved submission 
and hopeless defence. , 

It was one of the most artful rules in Buonapartes policy, that when lie 
had his enemy at demded advantage, by some point having been attained 
which seemed to (pve a complete turn to the rampaign in his favour, lie 
seldom failed to offer peace, and peace upon conditions inuch mure favou r- 
able than perhaps the opposite party expected. By doing this, he secured such 
immediate and undisputed fruits of his victory, asthetreaty of peace rontained; 
and he was sure of means to prosecute (arther advantages at some future op¬ 
portunity. He obtained, moreover, the character of generosity; and, in Uie 
present instance, he avoided the great danger of urgii^ to bay so formidable 
a power as Austria, whose despair might be capable of the most formidable 
efforts. With this puipose, and assuming for,tee 
the usual ceremonid of courts, and etiquette of politics, which 
seemed to have pleasure in displaying, he wiffte a letter in , 

archduke Charlw on the subject of peace. This composition »«fect8 »mt a^ 
rupt laconic severity of style, which cuts short fhrusSj 

neral maxims of phUosophy of a trite character, and breaks nrafaco 

laboured periphrastic introductions with white ordinary pohtiiaa p 
their prop^i^,' when desirous of entering upon a treaty. - 

« It is the^rt of a brave soldier," he said, « to ^ 

*' for peace. TTie present strife has lasted ®!\y®®" 5 , demanded 

" enough of men, and sufficiently outraged humanity. Pe m—inst tlie 
" on df rides. Europe at large hL laidlown the 

' French repubfic. Your nation remains alone m . ..Li..- „roi- 

" flows tester than ever. This sixth campaign has commenced unner oroi 
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nous circumstances—End how it will, some thousands of men more will be 
" slain on either side ; and at length, after all, we must come to an agree- 
“ ment, for every thing must have an end at last, even the angry passions of 
" men. The executive directory mada known to the emperor their desire 
" to put a period to the war wKiM desolates both countries, but the inter- 
" vention of the court of London opposed it. Is there then no means of com. 
" ing to an understanding, and must we continue to cut eadi other's throats 
" for the interests or passions of a nation, herself a stranger to the miseries 
“ of war? You, the i^neral-in-chief, who approach birth so near to the 
" crown, end are above all those petty passions which agitate ministers, and the 
" members of government, will you resolve to be the benefactor of mankind, 
“ and the true saviour of Germany ? Do not suppose that I mean by tliat 
" expression to intimate, that it is impossible for you to defend yourself by 
'* force of arms; but under the supposition, that fortune “were to become 
" favourable to you, Germany would be hguall^ exposed to ravage. With 
“ respect to my own feelings. General, if this proposition should be the 
" means of saving one single man's life, I should prefer a civic crown so me- 
" rited, to the melancholy glory attending military success." The whole 
tone of the letter is ingeniously calculated to give me proposition the cha- 
racter of moderation, and at the same time to avoid the appearance of too 
ready an advance towards his object. The archduke, after a space of two 
days, returned this brief answer, in which he stripped Buonaparte’s proposal 
of its gilding, and treated it upon the footing of an ordinary proposal for a 
treaty of peace, made by a party, who finds it convenient for his interest:— 
*' Unquestionably, sir, in making war, and in following the road prescribed by 
" honour and duty, I desire as much as you the attainment of peace for the 
*' happiness of the people, and of humanity. Considering, however, that in the 
" situation which 1 hold, it is no part of my business to inquire into and de- 
" termine the quarrel of the belli^rent powers; and that 1 am not furnish- 
" ed on the part of the emperor with any plenipotentiary powers for treat- 
“ ing, you will excuse me. General, if 1 do not enter into negotiation with 
" you touching a matter of the highest importance, but which does not lie 
" within my department. Whatever shall happen, either respecting the fii- 
" ture chances of the war, or the prospect of peace, I request you to be equally 
" convinced of my distinguished esteem" The archduke would willingly 
have made some advantage of this proposal, by obtaining an armistice of five 
hours, sufficient to enable him to form a junction with the corps of Kerpen, 
which, having left the Tyrol to come to the assistance of the commander-in- 
chief, was now within a short distance. But Buonaparte took care not to 
permit himself to be hampered by any such ill-timed engagement, and after 
some sharp fighting, in which the French as usual were successful, he was 
able to interpose such a force as to prevent the junction taking place. 

Two encounters followed at Neumark and at Unzmark—both gave rise to 
fresh disasters, and the continued retreat of the archduke Charies and the 
imperial army. 'The French general then pressed forward on the road to 
Vienna, thro^h mountain-passes and defiles, which could not have been 
opened otherwise than by turning them on the flank. But these natural 
fastnesses were no longw defences. Judenberg, the capital of Upper Styria, 
was abandoned to the French without *a blow, and shortly after Buonaparte 
entered Grata, the principal 4own of Lower Styria, with the same facility. 
The archduke now totally idianged his plan of warfare. He no longer dis- 
Duted the ground foot by foot, but begaq to retreat by hasty marches towards 
Vienna, determined to collect the last and utmost strength which the exten- 
nve states of the emperor could supply, and imht for Uie existence, it might 
be, of his brother's throne, under the walls of his capitaL However perilous 
this resolution might appear, it was worthy of the high-spirited prince by 
whom it was adopted ; and there were reasons, perhaps, besides those arising 
from soldierly pride and princelp dignity, wUch seemed to recommend it. 
The army with which the enterprising French general was now about to de- 
bouche from the mountains, ana enter the very centre of Germany, had suf¬ 
fered considerably nnee the conunencement of the campaign, not only by 
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tha sword, but by severity of weather, and the excessive fatigue which tliev 
endured in executing the ryid marclies, by which their leader succeeded iii 
securing victory ;'and the French armies on the Rhine had not, as the plan 
of the campaign ^dtatedi made any movement in advance correspondinir 
with the miffdr of Buonaparte. Kor, in the country which they werV about 
to enter with dimimmed forces, could Buonaparte trust to the induence of 
the same moral feeling in the pe^le invaded, which had paved the way to 
so many victories on the Rhine. The citizens of Austria, though living un¬ 
der a despotic government, are Uttle sensible of its severities, and are sin¬ 
cerely attached to the emperor, whose personal habits incline him to live 
with his pMple without much form, and mix in public amusements, or appear 
in the public walks, like a father in the midst of his family. The nubilitv 
were as‘ ready #8 in former times to bring out their vassalH, and a getienil 
knowledge of discipline is familiar to the German peasant as a part of his 
education. Hun^y possessed gtill the high-spirited race of barons and c.a- 
valiers, who, in their great convocation in 1740, rose at once, and drawing 
their sabres, joined in the celebrated exclamation, “ Moriamur pro rege nos- 
“ tro,- Maria Theresa 1" The Tyrol was in possession of its own warlike 
inhabitants, dll in arms, and so fur successful, as to have driven Joubert out 
of their taouataias. Trieste and Fiume were retaken in the rear of the 
French army. Buonaparte had no line of communication when separated 
from Italy, and no means of obtaining supplies, but from a country which 
would probkbly be soon in insurrection in his rear, as well as on his diuiks. 
A battle lost, when there was neither support, reserve, nor place of arms 
nearer than Klagenfurt, would have been annihilation. To add to these 
ronsiderations, :it was now known that the Venetian republic had assumed a 
formidable and hostile aspect in Italy ; by which, joined to a natural ex|do- 
sion of feeli^,' religious and national, the French cause was considerably 
endangered in'that country. There were so many favourers of the old sys¬ 
tem, together with the general influence of the Cathoho clergy, that it 
soemed not-Ufllikely this insurrection might spread fast and far. Italy, in 
that case, wobld have been no eflfectual phtce of refuge to Buonaparte or bis 
army. -The archduke enumerated all these advantages to the cabinet of 
Vienna, and exhorted them to stand the last cast of the bloody dye. 

But the terror, grief, and confusion, natural in a great metropolis, whose 
peace for the first time for so many years was alarmed with the approach of 
the unconquered and apparently fated general, who, having defeated and 
destroyed five of their choicest armies, was now driving under its walls the 
remnants of the last, though command^ by that prince whom they regarded 
as the hope and flower of Austrian warfare, opposed this daring resolution. 
The alarm was general, beginning with the court itself; aud the most valu¬ 
able property and treasure were packed up to be carried into Hungary, where 
the royu faooily determined to take refuge. It is worthy of meutiun, that 
among the fugitives of the imperial house was the arch-duciiess Maria Loumi, 
th« between five and six years old, whom our imagination may conceive 
a^tated by every species of childiah terror derived from the approarii of the 
victorloiM general, on whom ^e was, at a future and similar crisis, destined 
to bestow her hand. 

The Court of Vienna finally adopt^ the aiternative of treaty, and that of 
Leoben was set'OO foot. Generals Rellegardp and Merfield, on the part of 
the emperor, presented themselves at the head-quarters of Buonaparte, 13th 
of April 1797, and aiinoaiic^ the desire of their sovereign for peare. Bu<^ 
nopaita granted a suspension of arms, to endure for five days only; which 
waa-aRerwiarda exteiuta^ when the probability of the definitive treaty of 
peace wae evident. The articles in the treaty of Leoben remained long ae- 
®tet i the caiiaQ of which appears to have been, that the high contracting 
parties were not wilRng comparisons should be made between the prelimina¬ 
ries as they were origmally settled, and the stranM and violent alterations 
which occurred in the definitive treaty of Campo Formio. ^ These two trea¬ 
ties jif pamficotipn differed, the one from the otaer, in rdation to the do«eo 
and manner how a meditated partition of the territory of Venice, oi the Gie» 
VoL. IJI. 3 A 
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alpine republic, and other smaller powrnv, waa to U accompUdiod, for the 
mhtual benefit of France and Austria. It is mdoaeholy to ob^e, but it is 
nevertbeleaa an important truth, that there is no moment daring which ln> 
dependent states of the second cdass havf more occasion to^be alarmed for 
their security, than when more powerful nations in their vicinity are about 
to oondude peace. It is so easy to accommodate these differences of the 
stronf at the expense of such wewer states, as, if they are injured, have nei¬ 
ther Uie power of making their complaints heard, nor of defeniUng them¬ 
selves by force, that, in the iron age in which it has been our fate to live, the 
injustice of such an arrangement has never been considered as offering any 
counterpoise to its great convenience, whatever the law of nations might 
teach to the contrary. 

It is unnecessary to enter upon the subject of the preliminaries of Leoben, 
until we notice the treaty of Campo Formio, under which they were finally 
mollified, and by which they were adjusted and controlled. It may be, how¬ 
ever, .the moment to state, that Buonaparte was considerably blamed, by the 
directory and others, for stopping snort in the career of conquest, and 
allowing the house of Austria terms which left her still formidable to France, 
when, sud the censors, it would have cost him but another victo^ to blot 
the most constant and powerful enemy of the French republic out of the map 
of Europe ; or, at least, to confine her to her hereditary states in Germany. 
To such criticism he replied, in a dispatch to the directory from Leoben, 
during the progress of the treaty: " If at the commencement of these Italian 
“ campaigns 1 had made a point of goina to Turin, 1 should never have 
" passM the Fo—had I insisted prematurdy on advancing to Rome, I could 
“ never have secured Milan—and now had I made an indispensable object of 
" reaching Vienua, I might have destroyed the republic.” Such was his able 
and judkaous defence of a conduct, which, by stopping short of some ulti¬ 
mata and extreme point apparently within his grasp, extracted every advan¬ 
tage from fear, wmch despair perhaps might not have yielded him, if the 
enemy had been driven to extremity. And it is remarkable, that the catas¬ 
trophe of Napoleon himself was a corollary of a doctrine which he now laid 
down ; for, had he not insisted upon penetrating to Moscow, there is no 
judging how much longer he might nave held the empire of France. 

The contents of the treaty of Leoben, so far as they -were announced to 
the representatives of the Frendi nation by the directory, only made known 
as part of the preliminaries, that the cession of the Bel^c provinces, and of 
such a boundary as France might choose to demand upon the Rhine, had 
been admitted by Austria ; and that she had consented to recognise a single 
republic in Italy, to be composed out of those which had been provision^y 
established. But shortly after it transpired that Mantua, the subject of so 
much and suidi bloody contest, and the very citadel of Italy, as had appeared 
from the events of these sanguinary campaigns, was to he resigned to Aus¬ 
tria, from whose tenacious grasp it had been wrenched with so much diffi¬ 
culty. This measure was unpopular ; and it will be found that Buonaparte 
had the ingenuity, in the definitive treaty of peace, to substitute an indem¬ 
nification, which he ought not to have given, and which was certainly the 
last which the Austrians should have accepted. 

It was now the time for Veniiib to tremble- She had declared against the 
French in their absence; her vindictive population had murdered many iff 
them ; the resentment of the French polmers was excited to the utmost, and 
the Venetians had no right to reckon upon the forbearance of their generaL 
The treaty ef Leoben left tbm senate of tliat ancient state absoluteW without 
support; nay, aa they afterwards learned, Austria, after pleading tn^ cause 
for a certain time, h^ ended by stipulating for a share of their spoils, which 
had been assigned to her by a secret article of the treaty. The doqm of the 
oligarchy was pronounced ere Buonaparte bad yet traversed the Noric and 
Julian alps, for the purpose of enforcing it. By a letter to the doge, dated 
from thc'eapital of tipper Styria, Napoleon, bitterly upbraiding the senate 
fwr renting his generosity with treachery and ingratitude, demanded that 
they should return by his aid-de-camp who bore the letter, their inatent 
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chMoe betwfart w*r and peace, and allowing- them onl]^ fourwmd.tweaty houn 
to disperae their inauigent peasantry, and submit to his clement. 

Junot, introduced into the senate, made the threats of his muter, rinir in 
the astounded ears of tte member^ and by the biunt and rough mann^fa 
soldier, who had risen from the ranks, addfed to the dismay of the tremblinir 
nobles. The senate returned a humble apology to Buonaparte and dis¬ 
patched agents to deprecate his wrath. These envoys were doomed to ex¬ 
perience one of those scenes of violence, which were in some degree natural 
to this extraordinary man, but to which in certain coses he seems to have 
designedly given way, in order to strike consternation into those whom he 
addressed. "Are the prisoners at liberty ?" he said, with a stern voice and 
without replying to the bumble greetii^ of the terrified envoys. They 
answered with hesitation, that they had liberated the French, the Polish, anil 
the Bresdans, who had been made captive in the insurrectionary war .' “ 1 
“ will have them all—all!" exclaimed Buonaparte—" all who are in prison 

on-acoonnt of their political sentiments. 1 will go myself to destroy your 
" dungeons on the Bridge of Tears—opinions shall be free—1 will have no 
“ inquisition. If all the prisoners are not set at instant liberty, the English 
“ envoy dismissed, the people disarmed, 1 declare instant war. 1 might have 
“ gone to Vienna if J had listed—1 have concluded a peace with the empe- 
“ tor —1 have eighty thousand men, twenty gun-boats—I wiU hear of no 
" inquisition, and no senate either—1 will dictate the law to you—I will 
" prove an Attila to Venice. If you cannot disarm your population, 1 will 
*' do it in your stead—^your government is antiquat^—^it must crumble to 
" pieces." 

While Buonaparte, in these disjointed yet significant threats, stood before 
the deputies like the Argantes of Italy’s heroic poet, and gave them the 
choice of peace and war with the air of a superior being, capable at once to 
dictate their fate^ he had not yet heard of the massacre of Verona, or of the 
batteries of a Venetian fort on the Lido having fired upon a French vessel, 
who had run into the port to escape the pursuit of two armed Austrian ships. 
The vessel was allied W -huve been sunk, and the master and some of tne 
crew to have been hilled. The news of these fresh aggresskma did not fail 
to aggravate his indignation to the highest pitch. Tiie terrified deputies 
ventured to touch with delicacy on uie subject of pecuniary atonement. 
Buonaparte's answer was worthy of a Roman. “ If you could profier me," 
he said; “ the treasures of Peru—if you could strew the whole district with 
" gold, it could not atone for the French blood which has been treacherously 
“ spilt." Accordingly on the 3rd of May, Buonaparte declared war a^nst 
Venice, and ordered the French minister to leave the city; the trench 
troops, and those of the new Itsdian republics, were at the same time com¬ 
manded to advance, and to destroy in their progress, wherever thw found it 
displayed, the winged lion of Saint Mark, the ancient emblem of Venetian 
sovereignty. 'The declaration is dated at Palma Nova. 

The senate of Venice, rather stupified than stimulated by the excess of 
their danger, were bolding on the SOtli of April a sort of-privy raiinml in the 
apartments of the doge, when a letter from the commandant ol their fiotilla 
informed them that the French were erecting fortifications on the low 
grounds contiguous to the lagoons os shallotf channels which divide from the 
main land and from each other the little islea on which the amphibious mi^ 
tress of the Adriatic holds her foundatwn; and proposing, in the blunt style 
of a gallant sailor, to batter them to pieces about their ears before the works 
could be completed. Indeed, nothing would have been more easy than to 
defend the lagmons against an enemy^ who, notwithstanding Napoletm s bra¬ 
vado, had not even a single boat. But the proposal, had it been made ^ 
abbess and-a convent of nuns, could scarce have appeared m(W^traordi- 
naiy titan it did to these degenerate nobles. Yet the sense of shame I“®~ 
vailed ; and though trembling for the consequences of the order which they 
issued, the senate directed that the admiral ahould proceed to action, li^ 
mediately after the order was received, their deliberations were interrupted- 
by the thunder of the cannon on either side—the Venetian gun-boats pouring 
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tlHrtr fire on the van of the French army, which had begun to anive at Fu- 
■nn. To interrupt these ominous sounds, twit plenipotentiaries were dis« 
patched to make intercessioh with the FreniA general} and to prevent delay, 
the doge himself undertook to report tiie^resuit. 

The grand council was convoked on the 1st of May, when the doge, pale 
in countenance, and disconcerted in demeanour, propM^, as the only means 
of safety, the admisrion of some democratic modifiMtiona into their forma, 
under the direction of general Buonaparte ; or, in other words, to.^y their 
institutions at the feet of the conqueror, to be re-modelled at bis ^ensure. 
Of six hundred and ninety potrimans, only twenty-one dissented from a vote 
which inferred the absolute surrender of their constitution. The conditiuns 
to be agreed on were indeed declared subject to the revision (rf the council; 
but this, in the (arcumstances, could only be considered as a clause intended 
to save appearances. The surrender must have been regarded as uncondi¬ 
tional and total. t> 

Amidst the dejection and confusion which possessed the government, some 
able intriguer (the secretary, it was eaid, of the French ambassador at-Ve¬ 
nice, whose principal had DMn recalled) contrived to induce the Venetian 
government to commit an act of absolute suicide, so as to spare Buon^uirte 
the trouMe and small degree of scandal, which might attach to totally des¬ 
troying the existence of the Republic. On the 9tb of May, as the committee 
of the great council were in dose deliberation with the doge, two strangers 
obtrudra upon those councils, which heretofore—such was the jealous seve¬ 
rity of the oligarchy—^were like those of supernatural beings, those who 
looKed on them died. But now affliction, confiision, and fear, withdrawn 
the guards from these secret and mysterious chambers, mid laid open to the 
intrusioD of strangers those stern haunts (rf a suspicious oligarchy, where, in 
other days, an official or lictor of the government might have been punished 
with death even for too loud a foot-fall, far more for the fatal crime of having 
heard more than was designed to come to his knowledge. All this was now 
ended ; and without diew or rebuke the two strangers were permitted to 
communicate with the eenate by writing. Their advice, whicli had the terms 
of a command, was to anticipate the intended reforms of the French—to dis- 
Bolve the present government—throw open their prisons—disband their Scla- 
vonisn soldiers—plant the tree of liberty on the place of Saint Mark, and to 
take other popular measures of the same nature, the least of which, proposed 
but a few months before, would have been a sig^ of death to the individual 
who had dared to hint at it. 

As the friendly advisers had hinted that the utmost speed was necessary, 
the committee scarce interposed an interval of three days, between receiving 
the advice and recommending it to the great council; and began in the 
mean while to anticipate the d^ruction of their government and surrender 
of tiieir -city, by dismantling their fleet and disbanding their soldiers. At 
length the great council assembled on the Slst of May. The doge had com- 
inenoed a pathetic discourse on the extremities to which the country was - 
reduced, when an irregular discharge of fire arms took place under the very 
windows of the council-house. All started up in confusion. Some supposed 
the.S^vonisns were plundering the citizens; some that the lower orders 
had risen on the n<d>ility; othe^ that the French had entered Vemoe, and 
were proceeding to sack and pillage it. The terrifled and timid counsellors 
ffld not wait to enquire what was the raal cause of the disturbance, bat hur¬ 
ried forwacd, like sheep, in the path which had been indicated to them. 
They hastei^ to despoil their aament government of all authority, to sign 
in a m a nner its sentence of civil death—added every thing which could reh&r 
the s ac r i fi ce more agreeable to Buonaparte—and separated in confution, but 
und«r the. hnurecMion that they had tfflcen the best measure in their power 
£ar qn riling the tumult, by meetiog the wishes of the predominant party. 
But this tro* by no means the case. On the contrary, they had the mlsfor- 
time to find that the insurrection, of wjbich the firing was the signal, was 
direeted not against the _ aristocrats, but against those who proposed the 
■irtender of the uatioual independence. Armed bands shouted, "Long live 
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« 8t Mark, and pariah foreign domination !" Others indeed there wore who 
displayed in oppMiUon th^colourad banners, with the war cry of “ Libertv 
« for ever i" The disband^ and mutinous soldiers mixed among these hos¬ 
tile groups, and threatened the towp with fire and pillage. 

Amid this horrible confusion, and while the parties were firing on each 
other, a provisional government wm hastily named. B<mt8 were dispatchea 
to bring three thousand French soldiers into the city. These took posaesaion 
of the Place of Saint Mark, while some of the inhabitants shouted^but the 
greater part, who were probably riot the less sensible of the execrable ty¬ 
ranny of the old aristocracy, saw it fall in mournful silence, because there 
fell, riong with the ancient institutions of their country, however little some 
of these were to be repntted, the honour and independence of the state itself. 

The terms which the French granted, or rather imposed, appeared sufl5- 
ciantly moderate, so fw as they were made public. They announced that 
the foreign troops would remain «o long, and no longer, than might be ne¬ 
cessary to prot^ the peace of Venice—they undertook to guarantee the 
public debt, and the parent of the pensions allowed to the impoverish^ 
gentry. They required, indeed, the continuation of the prosecutmn against 
the commander of the fort of Luco who had fired on the French vessel; but 
all other offenders were pardoned, and Buonaparte afterwards suffered even 
this affair to pass into oblivion; which excited doubt whether the trans¬ 
action had ever been so serious us had been alleged. Five secret and less 
palatable articles attended these avowed conditions. One provided fur the 
various exchi^es of territory which had been already settled at the Venetian 
expense betwixt Aurir^ and France. The second and third stipulated the 
payment of three millions of francs in specie,- and as many in naval stores. 
Another prescribed the cession of three ships of war, and of two frigates, 
armed and equipped. A fiAh ratified the exaction, in the usual style of 
French cupidity, of twenty pictures and five hundred manuscripts. 

It will to seen hereafter what advantages the Venetians purchased by all 
these unconsrionable conditions. At the moment, they understood that the 
stipulations were to imply a guarantee of the independent existence of tlieir 
country as a democratimd state. In the mean while, the necessity for raising 
the supplies to gratify the rapacity of the French, obliged the provisioiud 
govmment to have recourse to forced loans; and in this manner they in¬ 
hospitably plundered the duke of Modena (who had fled to Venice for refugu 
when Buonaparte first entered Lombardy) of his remaining treasure, amount¬ 
ing to one hundred and ninety thousand sequios.(l) 
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Affair* Great Britain from the return of Lord Malmethury to the peate^ 
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for, in proportion at, from an accetsory, die liecatne a prindpal In the war, 
difficultiea and dangers had accumulated around her. She now aaw united 
against her, two powerful members of the confederacy with which she at first 
acted ; and ahe hM to fight for her own purity, instead of pursuing schemes 
for humiliating a rirai, and dictating in her internal concerns. Those prin¬ 
ciples of «dvil society which had been thought so dangerous to all established 
governments, that their supprassion was the object of a general league, had 
now taken such firm root in France, that they might bid defiance to external 
force ; and the energy first excited in their d^ence had terminated in a spirit 
of conquest sufiiciently formidable to all its neighbours. 

The return of lord Malmesbury from his unsuccessful negotiation threw 
a deep gloom upon the prospects of the country ; and the funds experienced 
a depression beyond that of any period in the American war An opinion 
now became prevalent, that the ministry had only pretended a desire for 
peace, that they might, with less difficulty) obtain supplies for the prosecu¬ 
tion of the war. In order to counteract this unfavourable impression, a 
message from his majesty was brought down to parliament, on the 26th of 
December, 1796, which was to declare, that the rupture of the negotiation 
did not proceed from the want of a sincere desire on his part for the resto¬ 
ration of peace ; but from the pretensions of the enemy being inconsistent 
with the permanent interests of the kingdom, and the general security of 
Europe. At the same time his majesty directed all the memorials and papers 
which had been exchanged in the course of the negotiation, to be laid before 
both houses of parliament, which was accordingly done, and various parts of 
the proceedings were severely censured by the oimosition. 

But whilst tlie certainty of a continuation of the war, with augmented 
burdens and hazards, was depressing the spirits of the nation, they received 
an additional shock fron^ suspension of payment of their notes m cash by 
the bank of England. Inat body, which was now become essential to the 
financial operations of government, had been called upon for such large ad¬ 
vances of money for the payment of foreign subridies, and other exigencies 
of the state, that, in the course of the past year, the directors of the baidi 
had several times represented to the minister the impossibility of supplying 
all his demands. The dread of an invarion, which was now seriouriy appre¬ 
hended, bad further contributed to the want of specie by a run upon the 
country bankers ; and the governor of the bank of England, on the 9th of 
February, 1797, informed Mr. I'itt, that to comply with his request of an 
additional advance of a million and a half to Ireland, by way of loan, would 
threaten ruin to the bank, and probably foirce the directors to close their 
doors. In this state of affairs, Me privy council, on the 26th of February, 
issued an order, prohibiting the dir^ors of the bank of England from is¬ 
suing any payments in specie, till the sense of parliament could be taken on 
the subject, and measures adopted for supporting the public credit. On the 
following day the subject was communicatra to parliament by a message from 
the throne, and on the 28th it was taken into consideration. Severu warm 
debates ensued, in which the opposition insisted on the violent stretch of 
power on the p^ of the privy council, in thus exonerating a trading com¬ 
pany from the payment of its debts, and urged the necesuty of an enquiry 
into the causes of this disastei? In consequence of this, motions were car¬ 
ried in both houses for appointing by ballot a secret comnuttee to examine 
into the a&irs of the bank ; and in jthe mean time, to remedy the inconve¬ 
nience arising from the want of a circulating medium, a bill was passed au¬ 
thorizing tile bank to issue notes of the value of one and two pounds each. 
The secret committee in each house brought up their report, on the 2nd and 
Srd of Mardi, to the following effect:—That there was a surplus of property 
belong^ to the hank of £3,826,890 beyond the total of their debts, exdur 
sive m a permanent debt from government of eleven millions and a half 
that it h^ lately experienced a drain of cash, owing to the prevalence of 
alarm, which there was now reason to suppose would go ob progres¬ 
sively increasing; so that it was to be apprehended the bank would be de¬ 
prived of the means for supplying the cash necessary for the exigmicles of 
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the public service ; and ^aequently that it was expedient to rontinue the 
measures already takenj fw 8u<m time^ and under such limitations as the 
wisdom of parliament should direct. 

A committee of the whole house of commons, having on the 9th of March 
taken into consideration the report Slelivered to it respecting the bonk Mr 
Pitt moved for a bill to continue and confirm, for a limited time, the restrict 
tion of the issue of specie by the bank of England. While this bill was 
passing through the bourn, various clauses were proposed by the minister, of 
which some of the most important were—That the army and navy should be 
paid in specie; that bank notes should be received in payment by the collec¬ 
tors in every branch of the revenue; that the offer of a bank note in pay¬ 
ment of a demand should do away the effect of an arrest in the first instance; 
and that the bank should be permitted to issue a sum in cash, not exceeding 
one hundred thousand pounds, for the accommodation of private bankers 
and traders in the metropolis, ^ which points were carried. 

The early part of this year 179T, was signalized by a brilliant exploit of 
the British navy. France had now acquired two allies, both of them capable 
of powerful exertions by sea ; and she naturally became inspired with the 
hope of overthrowing that maritime superiority of England which was so 
essential to her security as well as her prosperiw; and the ascendancy which 
the French had obtainM in the councils of Holland and Spain was employed 
in urain^ them to use all their efforts in augmenting their navies. The court 
of MMnd had used so much diligence in this department, that a large fleet 
was equipped for the purpose of forming a junction with the French squa¬ 
dron at Brest. Its force consisted of twenty-seven s.-ul of the line; six of 
them mounting one hundred and twelve guns, and one of one hundred and 
tliirty-six guns. This formidable armament, however, was inadequately 
manned, a neat proportion of the crews being landsmen; and a mixture of 
exTOrt artillery men could not supply the deficiency of sailors. 

The English squadron destined to intercept this threatened junction, was 
composed of only fifteen ships of the line and some frigates ; but it was well 
manned, and placed under the command of admiral sir John Jervis, an officer of 
first-rate talents; aided by some of the most distinguished captains in the Bri¬ 
tish navy. On the 14th of February, the English admiral, cruising off cape 
St. Vincent on the coast of Portugal, descried the Spanish fleet under a press 
of saiL Without a moment's hesitation, he bore down in a line, before the 
enemy had time to form a regular order of battle, and separating one-third 
of the Spanish fleet from the rest, he reduced its force nearly to an equality. 
An attempt by the BpaniA admiral to rejoin his separated ships was pre¬ 
vented by commodore Nelson, who, at one time, had to encounter the admiral 
and the two first-rates ; but from this perilous situation he was relieved by 
two British diips ; when finding that he could not execute his design, ho- 
made the signal for the remainder of his fleet to form together for their de¬ 
fence. The BritiA admiral, however, before they could get into their sta¬ 
tions, directed the rear most of them, some of which were entangled by others, 
to be attacked, and four wore captured. In the mean time, the part of the 
Spanish fleet which had been separated from the main body had nearly re¬ 
joined it with four other ships, two of which were not in Uie engagenient. 
rbis was a force more than equal to that jrhich remained of the British 
squadron, fit, after so severe a contest, for a fresh action. The Spaniards, 
however, dedUned to face their enemy in dose*engagement, and returned to 
Cadiz. The British fleet bore off the* four captured prizes, two of them 
“^ying one hundred and twelve guns each, one eighty-four,_Bnd one seventy- 
four. Sir Jidin Jervis was rewarded for bis valour and skill by the title of 
earl St. Vincent; and Nelson, who now first began to be known to fame, re¬ 
ceived the honour of knighthood. The action deservedly ranks among 
whidi have niost conspicuously illustrated the superior courage and skill of 
British seamen. ^ » u w 

. A si n g ul a r and apparently unmeaning expedition was sot on root by r iww, 
in the month of February this year. An armament, consisting of fourteen 
hundred men embarked in four vessels, three of whidi were large frigates; 
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and sidling from Brest, entered the British cfaH&a^ where, about tlie 90th 
they anchored - in the harbouV' of Ilfracombe. On being informed that the- 
North Devon .regiment of volunteers were marching towards tlienv they 
stood over to Pembrokeshire, and^csme to anchor in' a- bay neu Pidiguard. 
There the soldiers were land^, aiid on tlfB'9Srd advanced into a.wild country 
with which they were tbtalW unacquainted. The almm-wsa. immediatdy 
given, and people assembled firom all parts to oppose them. Upwards, of 
three thousand men were soon collected, among whom wmre seven. hundred 
well trained militia. Lord Cawdor, -jducing himself at their head, maiiohed 
directly against the invaders; but instead of the expected encountwi he met 
a French officer bearing a letter from his commander, in which lie signified 
a desire to enter into a negotiation for a surrender. An answer was retuxqetl 
requiring their immediate submission, as prisoners of war, which was readily 
complied with, and on the next day they laid down their arms. They, had no 
tiela-piece8,butwere wellprovidedwithammunition. Agrent part of them were 
in rags, and apparently taken out of prison ; but what the intention of this 
strange enterprise was, beyond that of showing how accessible the coast of 
England is to invaders, remains a mystery. It, however, affiirded a proof of 
the readiness of the people of England to defend: their country. 

The same month Mded another success to the British arms. The island 
of Tripidud, one of the largest in the Caribbean cluster, and the nearest to 
the Spanish Main,-was the object of an expedition under the joint command 
of general Abercrombie and admiral llervey. The Spaniards, who expected 
an attack, had collected for its defence a naval force of four ships of the line 
and some £rigates, which were anchored in a bay protected by strong batte¬ 
ries. Oa the Itith of February the English ^UMron arrived with the inten¬ 
tion oi making an attack ; but during the night the Spanish ships accident¬ 
ally took fire, and were all consumed, with the exception of one which was 
captured. The Spaniards being thus rendered incapable of any effectual 
xesistaiice, general Abererombie lauded his troops, and with little opposition 
made himself master of the prindpol town, after which the whole island 
surrendered .by capitulation. 

At this time, a circumstance unprecedented in the annals of Great Britain 
transpired, and infused a general despondency throughout the nation. The 
seamen, who had so long been the defence and glory of their country, seemed 
to threaten her overthrow. Discontents had fur some time subsisted among 
them, the principal cause of which was the smsUuess of their pay, and of 
the Greenwich pensions, which had not been augmented from the reign of 
Charles JI. 'i'h^ also complained of the unequal distribution of prize 
money, and the severity of the naval discipline, rei^ered more g^ing by the 
harsh and haughty behaviour of the officers to those under their command. 
Some anonymous petitions from sliips* companies in the channel fleet under 
lord Bridpoct, craviiw relief from their gnevances respecting pay, had been 
transmittM to lord Howe in the months of February and Mara, which had 
occaaioned -him to make particular enquiries whether discontents were pre¬ 
vailing in:tbat fleet, when he was assured they were not. No sooner, how¬ 
ever, had fleet returned to Portsmouth, than a secret correspondem^ was 
set oa fii|et,aadan unanimous ^reement entered into, that an anchor should 
not be lift^ till redress was oh&ned. 

Oathe l&Ui.of Anril, the.signid belbg hoisted to prepare for sea, three 
cheers were given nrom the Quemi Chiwlotte, which was answered by the 
rest, and the mutiny was declared. *A11 the efforts of the officers to enforce 
subardination among the men were ineffectual. The ships' companiM ap¬ 
pointed two delegates from each, who held their consultations in the cabin of 
the Queen Ciharlette % and on toe ITth an oato was administered to every 
semnau in toe fleet, to stand firm in the general cause. Some officers 
who were very obnoxious to the crews were sent on shore ; but in other 
respects the strictest discipline was observed, and toe most respectful atten¬ 
tion to toeir officers was enjoined, under rigorous penalties. All their 
eeediugs indicated » concerted plan, and fixed determinarion to carry tneir 
point. Two petitions wore drawn up and signed by the delegates, one to the 
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ndmiralty. th« oUier fcouse of commons., both couched in the most de¬ 

corous lungiMi^iind ^nff their corarfaints, the grounds of which nmiear^ 
not unreasonable. Ihe matter seemed so serious to sovernment »l -V 
board rfaduura^^ t^sferresl to Portsmouth, f 
was entered upon with the mutineers. It was at lenoth notified 
that th^ deman^ were eompH^ with, and that it wm ex»eJ:t^all wouTd 
rotura to dut^ The delegates, hpw-ever, declared it to be the general reso¬ 
lution, that nothing cwld be agreed to which was not sanctioned by y^ 
ment, and sauetioned by the kings proclamation ; and one of the admirals 
having used menaces on the occssion, the meeting bore a more hostile asnect 
than ever. At length lord Bridport went aboard, hoisted his fliur and 
qiiainted them that he brought with him a redress of all their ^evances* 
and the kings pardon; the coiisef|iiPnce of which was that obedience wiis 
immediately restored. 

From the ^rd rf April to th» 7th of May, the lleet remained in due sub¬ 
ordination, when a fresh mutiny broke out, on a suspicion among the sailors 
that the iiromiaes made to them were not intended to be fulfilled. I,ord 
Howe, whoso influence in the navy was greater than that of any other person 
tlien went down: and his addresses and assurances having fully satisfied’ 
their minds, they were again reduced to order. In all these measures tlie 
seamen lying at Plymouth concurred. On the »th of May, the ministry laiil 
before ti.e house of commons estimates for the augmentation of pay to the 
seamen and marines of the navy, the sum of which was stattsl at four hiiii- 


- ounds. Mr. Pitt, in moving l„. 

depreoatod anv discussions on the case, and hoped that the house would pass 
its judgment by a silent vote. The opposition, however, thought that the 
ministera had been culpably negligent. In not having sooner iqiplied to the 
house on the business, and a motion of censure to that efiect was made, 
though afterwards withdrawn. 

It was now hoped that these concessions would prove entirely satisfactorv 
to a body of men in general so well affected to their country ; but they hall 
uiiforCutmtely beeu extorted, not granted, and the same method lay open for 
further demands. On the SS^nd of May, a mutiny broke out in the mon of 
war lying at the Nore, the crews of which, taking possession of their ships, 
electM Miegates, and drew up a statement of requisitions to be laid before 
the admiralty. They were joined on the 4th of June, by four men of war 
from admiral Duncan's fleet off tlie const of Holland. At the bead of this 
revolt was one Parker, a man of some education aud good parts, and remark- 
idile fw a resolute dispiasition. 'i'he admiralty having returned a negative 
to their demands, as being incompatible with the orders and regulations of 
the navy, Parker replied with a declaration, tliut tlie seamen liad determined 
to keep possession of the fleet till their grievances were redressed. The 
lords of the admiralty repairing to Sheerness liad an interview with the dele¬ 
gates, whose behaviour was so audacious, that they returned without any 
iwoepect of agreement. Tliis mutiny was the more alarming, as tlie posi¬ 
tion of the ehiiia gave them the command of the navimtion ot the Thames, 
and ae it was organized in a perfectly deinocratical form, and exhibited 
tokens ef d»to disafliection. It was, therefore, determined by government.^ 
after an ineffectual attempt to briw back Abe men to duty W an offer of 
jardoD, to employ force for their reduction ; and they were confirmed in this 
reeiriutioa by the disapprubution which the P&rtsinouth and Plymouth fleets 
nianifieetod at these proceedings. 'Phtf buoys at the mouth of the river were 
therefore taken up ; batteries were erected on the banks for firiiig red-hot 
liall, and a proclamation was issued declaring the siiips in a state of rebellion, 
forbidding all fnteroourse with them from the shore. At leugth> becoming 
aenaibls that their fellow-seamen and the whole nation were a^nst them, 
Ihw began to waver and difier among themaelvee. One ship after another 
stole away—the well-aflectod on board the remainder were encouraged to 
oppoee tfan mere vielMt~and after some blood-shed among tbemselves^^l 
the skips sahmUtod. Ptoker and his fellow-delegates were given up. The 
former, a deUhenite trial, was capitally condemned and executed, .ac- . 
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knotrledging the Justice of hie Mntence. Some of the other delegates also suf¬ 
fered, but at length a general pardon was issued tetiie rerolters. 

' The subsequent conduct of the seamen, however, speedily effaced this 
stidn from the annals of the British navy.^ The fleet under the command of 
admiral Duncan, consisting chiefly of ships which had been engaged in the 
mutiny, sailed to the Texel, where for some time it blockaded the Dutch 
fleet. On the latter venturing out, an engagement ensued on the 11th of 
October, in which the BngliA obtained a- conmlete victory—nine of the 
Dutch ^ips were captured, and their admiral, De Winter, taken prisoner. 
For this important service, the British admiral was raised to the peerage, by 
the title of visoount Duncan, and otlier marks of royal and national mvour 
were conferred upon him. In such high estimation was this signal victory 
held, that a .day of thanksgiving being appointed, the king and two houses 
of parliament went in solemn procession to St. Paul’s cathedral, to aeknow- 
ledM the divine interposition in behalf of the British arms. 

During the course of the year 1797, the state of Ireland was calculated to 
inspire the rulers of France with a degree of confidence which they otherwise 
might not have assumed in their negotiations with the Bnglish minister. 
The dissensions in that part of the empire, inflamed by a variety of ^gra- 
vations, had proceeded so far, that the malecontents, who assumed the title of 
United Irishmen, regularly organized themseives, throughout the country, 
and sent deputies to treat with the French for assistance in throwing off the 
yoke of Bngland. Not discouraged by the faiiure of the expedition of gene- 
rid Hoche, at the close of the preceding year, they now laboured more firmly 
to cement their alliance with France, and establish a regular correspondence 
with the directory. A memoriai was transmitted to the latter, stating that 
one hundred and fif^ thousand United Irishmen were enrolled and organized 
in the province of Ulster. This statement, calculated to make their force 
appear worthy of the attention and support of the French republic, was no 
doubt much exaggerated, but their number was certainly formidkble. The 
cxmsequence was that new arrangements were made for the invasion of Ire¬ 
land and great preparations for that purpose took place at Brest and in the 
the Texel—it being intended that both the French and Batavian republics 
should unite in the attempt: but the memorable victory gained by lord Dun¬ 
can over the Dutch fleet, on the 11th of October, rendered the whole plan 
abortive. Such, however, was the state of Ireland at the close of 1797. 

The British parliament assembled on the 3nd of November, and was cmened 
by a speech from the throne, of which the principal topics were, the failure 
of the negotiation for peace, the flourishing state of rae revenue, and the 
naval successes, with the necessity of continuing the most vigorous exertions 
till a more just and pacific spirit riiould prevail on the part of the enemy. 
The state of Ireland became a more prominent object of attention this year, 
among the concerns of the British empire. The numerous class of the dis¬ 
affected in that country, though much disconcerted by the failure of their 
expectations of assistance from France, were so hard pressed by the vigorous 
and severe measures of government, who haid obtained intelligence of their 

E lans, that they resolved no longer to delay making trial of their strength 
y arms. In the month of February they had formed a militaiv committee, 
which drew up instructions for their officprs and commanders ; but the great 
body of the lower class were Wholly destitute of proper arms and accoutre¬ 
ments, for which they had relira on importations from France and Holland. 
Such, however, was ueir ardour, that they crowded to the standards of their 
chief^ and, during that and the following month, the spirit of disaffection 
had spread itself over many of the southern districts, whilst an active cor¬ 
respondence was carried on with those ef the north. A general insurrection 
had been determined on, in which the castle of Dublin, thecamp near it, and 
the artillery, were to have been surprised in qne night, and other places 
seized at the same time. The disclosure of the j|dot, however, by one of the 
conspirators, led to the seizure of fourteen cf the delerates at a house in 
Dublin; and the information of a militia officer, who had entered amoi% 
than as a spy, produced other discoveries which entirely defeated thmr 
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design. Nothing now remained but an appeal to open arms. On the 94th 
of May 1798, they oommen*^ their operations by an attack on the towns of 
Naas, Carlow, and' other places, from which they were repulsed with hies. 
Next day they proceeded, about fifteen thousand strong, against IVexford 
and entfrely defeated part of the garrison which sallied out to meet them' 
On the 30th the town surrendered, after part of the Protestant inhabitants 
had escaped : those who remained were put under confinement. They also 
made themselves masters of Enniscorthy by the help of its Catholic inhabit¬ 
ants : but in a furious attack on New Ross, which was defended by a strung 
division of the army, they were repulsed with great slaughter. Enraged at 
tills defeat, they massacrM in cold blood more than a hundred of their Pro¬ 
testant prisoners at Wexford; for the insurrection had now assumed the 
]irecise character of a popish rebellion, as in former times, and the foresight 
of this result prevented any co-operation from the Protestant political mide- 
oontents in the north. Several <){:her actions took place, of which tlio issues 
were various, until general Lake, who had collected a powerful force, on the 
Slst of June attacked the main body of the rebels posted on Vinegar Hill, 
near Enniscorthy. After a vigorous resistance, they were broken and fled ; 
and such was dieir loss in the battle, and during the pursuit, that tlie whole 
party were completely disheartened. Wexford, and all the otlier towns wliicli 
they had taken, were given up; and in the south of Ireland none remained 
in arms except a few strolling parties, who subsisted by pillage and plunder. 
In the north the counties of Down and Antrim liad joined in the insurrec¬ 
tion, and a force was mustered which ventured to oppose the troops sent 
against them ; but a defeat which they sustained ou tlie 19th of June, near 
Ballinahindi, reduced them to submisiuon. 

Lord Camden, who was at this time viceroy, was now recalled, and earl 
Cornwallis, mi officer of high military character, was appointed to succeed 
him. He carried out with him a general pardon for ail who should subiiiit, 
with a few exceptions. Some of those who had been apprehended for the 
conspiracy above mentioned were executed; of others the punisliment was 
commuted, and justice was duly tempered with mercy. Ireland would now 
in all probability have been soon tranquillized, bad nut the French at tliat 
moment sent among them a body of about nine hundred regular troops, 
under the command of general Humbert. These men were landed at Kil- 
lala, on the 29ud of August, from three French frigates, and instantly 
marched to Castlebar, where they were joiued by a small number of ('atlio- 
lics of the neighbourhood. From Castlebar they proceeded eastward into 
tlie heart of the country, probably expecting to become tlie rallying point of 
all the disaffected in the island. The invaders and tliuse who had joined 
them crossed the Shannon, the British force following in ixilumn to watcii 
their movements. In the mean time, lord Cornwallis iwlvanccd with a body 
of troops to Carrick, and being joined on the 8tb of September by general 
Luke, at a place called Ballinamuck, a sliort action ensued, wliicb terminated 
in the surrender of the French, and the dispersion or capture of the rebels. 

Another attempt on the part of the French to foment the cxjiiring embers 
of disaffection in Ireland was made soon after, but with no better success. A 
squadron, consisting of one line of battle ship and eight frigat^, with troops 
and ammunition on board, destined for Ireland, was fallen in with off the 
north western coast of that island by*the English squadron under the com¬ 
mand of sir John Borlase Warren, on the 12 th*of October, who raptured the 
ship of tlie line and three of the frigatea; and eventually the whole, exrapt 
two of the frigates, came into possession of the English. Ihis abortive effort 
terminated the unhappy rebeUmn in the sister country, an enterprise more 
alarming than dangerous, and not less weakly conducted than rashly under¬ 
taken. Of the number of lives lost in this deplorable contest, every estimate 
that has been made must be vague and uncertain: but a moderate computa¬ 
tion will not reduce them below thirty thousand. The British empire, in a 
War kindled within its own bowels, lost a great number of its bravest troops, 
who might have been profitably employed against its foreign enemy; anu 
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tha multittiiie of inaurgenta^wbo fall victims to * fatal delusion could not be 
calculated. 

Foiled in all tfaeir attempts upon It^nd, the directory, about the end of 
October 1797s announced that there should be instantly assemU^ on the 
shores of the ocean, an army, to be CRlle#the army of England, and the ci¬ 
tizen-general Buonaparte, now recently returned from ltdy, was named to 
the command of it. The intelligence was received in every part of France 
with all the eddt which attends the anticipation of certain victory. The ad¬ 
dress of the directory enumerated all the conquests which France had s on, 
and the efforts she h^ made; and prepared the Fremdi nation to expect the 
fruit of BO many victories and sacrifices wlien they had punished England fur 
her perfidy and maritime tyranny. " It is at* London,'* said they, ''where 
“ the misfortunes of all Europe are forged and manufactured—it is in Lon- 
" don that they must be terminated." In a solemn meeting held by tlie di¬ 
rectory, for the purpose of receiving the tr^ty of peace with Austria, which 
was presented to them by Berthier and Monge on the part of Buonaparte, 
the latter who had been one of the commissioners for pillaging Italy of her 
pictures and statues, and who, iii all probability, looked forwards to a new 
harvest of rarities in England, accepted, on the part of the army and general 
the task imposed by the French rulers. “ 'rhe government of England," 
said they, “ and the French republic cannot both continue to exist—you have 

given tlie word which shril fall—already our victorious troops brandish 
" their arms, and Scipio is at their head !" 

Buonaparte now made a complete survey of the coast of the British chan¬ 
nel, pausing at each remarkable yaiint, and making those observations and 
calculations which induced him to adoiit at a subsequent period the renewal 
of the project for a descent upon England. The result of his observations 
decided his opinion, that in the present case the undertaking should be 
abandoned. 'Jfhe immense preparations and violent threats of invasion were 
carried into no more serious effect than the landing of a handfid of men in 
South Wales. The demonstrations of invasion, however, were ostensibly 
continued, and every thing seemed arranged on either side for a desperate 
collision betwixt the two most powerful nations in Europe. But while all 
France and England had their eyes fixed on the fieets and armies destined 
aminst the latter country, the directory and their genend hud no intention 
of using their preparations, except as a blind to cover their real object, 
which was the celebrated expedition to Egypt. 

Laying aside, therefore, the character of general of the army of England, 
and adjouring to a future day the conquest of that hostile island, Napoleon 
turned his eyes and his thoughts eastward, and meditated in the distant 
Countries of the rising sun, a scene worthy his talents, his military skill and 
his unbounded ambition. The directory, on the other hand, eager to rid 
themselves of his perilous residence among them, hastened to accomplish the 
means of his expedition to Egypt, npon a scale far more formidable than any 
whiih had yet sailed from Mraern JEnrope, for the invasion and subjection of 
distant anti peaceful realms. It was soon whispered abroad, that the inva¬ 
sion of England was to be postponed, until the conqueror of Italy, having 
attained a great and national object, by the success of a secret expedition fitted 
Out on a scale of stupendous iqpgnitude, should be at leisure to resume the 
conquest of Britain. * 

On the 19th of May, 1798 this magnificent armstnant set sail from Toulon, 
illuminated 1^ a splendid sun-rise. <The line-of-battle riiips extended for a 
league, and the semicircle formed by the convoy was at least six leagues in 
Extent. 'Th^ wei^e joined on the 6th of June, as they swept along the Me¬ 
diterranean, by a large fleet of tnmsports, having on baud the di virion of 
general Peassfr . The 10th of June, .Iwought thearmSiment before Malta, 
where ^ottapaite landed some of his troops, and took possession of tiie al- 
most impre^nble fortresses with scarce any<m>orition. Having establitAed a 
muriaop In Malta, which he destined to be On intermediate station between 
France and Egypt; on the 19th, the general resumed bis expedition. On the 
coast of Candia, while the tavanU were giizing on the ruck, where Jux>iter is 
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fabled to haee been nurtured, Napoleon learned that a new enemy of a differs 
ent description from the Knights of Malta, was'In his immediate vicinity. 
This was the English squadron under the command of hwd Nelson. This 
British admiral, uniformly unoonquerable on his own element as Buonaparte 
had hitherto diewn himself upon sUbro, was now in full and anxious pimuit 
of his renowned ootempOTnry. Re-inforced by a squadron of ten ships of 
the line, a meeting with Napoleon was the first wish of his heart, and was 
echoed back by the meanest sailor on board his numerous fieet. The French 
had been heard of at Malta, but as the British admiral was about to proceed 
thitiier, he received news of their departure, and ctmcluding that Egypt 
most unquestionably be the object Of their expedition he shaped his course 
for the mouth of the Nile. It happened singularly enough, that although 
lord Nelson antitdpated the arrival of the French at Alexandria, and acc^> 
ingly directed his course thither, yet keeping a mors direct imth than the 
Frencli fleet had taken, when he arrived there on the 98th of June, he heard 
nothing of the enemy, who, in the me«in time were proceeding to the very 
same port. Nelson, therefore, set sail for Rhodes and Syracuse; and thus 
were the two large and hostile fleets traversing the same narrow sea, with¬ 
out being able to attain any certain information concerning each otiiers 
movements. This was partly owing to the English admiral having no fri¬ 
gates with him, which might have been detached to cruise for intmligenre ; 
and partly to a continuance of thick hazy weather, which at once concealed 
the French fleet from their ailversaries, and obliging them to keep close to¬ 
gether diminished the chance of discovery. On the 9(>th, according to I>u- 
non, lord Nelson's fleet was actually seen by the French standing to tho 
westward, although the haze prevented the English from observing their 
enemy, whose squadron held an opposite direction. 

On the 90th of June the Frencli fleet came in sight of Alexandria, and 
saw before them the city of tho Ptolemies and of Cleopatra, with its doiiblo 
harbour, its Pharos, and its ancient and gigantic monuments of grandeur. 
The disembarkation of the French army took place about a league and a 
half from Alexandria, at an anchorage called Marabout. It was not accoiii* 
plished without the loss of boats and men; but as soon as five or rix thousand 
men were landed, Buonaparte commenc^ his march towards Alexandria, 
when the Turks, Incensed at this hostile invasion on the port of a nation 
with whom thw were at profound peace, shut the gates and mannetl tho 
walls against their reception. But tho widls were ruinous, and presented 
breaches in many places ; and the chief weapons of resistance were musketry 
and stones. The conquerors of Italy forced their passage over such obstacles, 
though neither easily nor with impunity. Two hundred French were killed. 
There was severe military execution done upon the garrison, and the town 
WHS abandoned to plunder for three hours. 

From the mome^ that Buonaparte conceived the idea of invading Eg^pt, 
the destruction of the power of the Mamelukes must have been determined 
on as bis first object; and no sooner had he captured Alexandria than ho 
aiimiunoed hia purpose. He issued a proclamation, in which he professed his 
respect for the prophet, and the Koran : his friendship for the Snhlinie 
Porte, of which be amrmed tte French to be the faithful allies ; and his de¬ 
termination to make war upon the Mameluckes. He commanded Unit 
prayers should be continued in the mosques lA usual, with some slight inmli- 
licBtioM, and that aU true Mussulmen should oxclmm, “ Glory to the sultan, 

" and to the French army his allies I Accursed be the Mamelukes, and good 
" fortune to the land E^pt i" . .l st 

On ^e 7th of July, the army marched from Alexandria against the iMa- 
melukes. Their course was up tlie Nile ; and a small flotilla of gun-b<Kits 
ascended tiie river to protect their right flank, while the infantry traversed 
<* desert of burnliur sands, at a distance from the stream, and without a drop 
«f water to rriieve their tormenting thirst. The army of Italy, accuhtomcKi 
to the er^oyments of that delicious country, were astonished at the desola¬ 
tion they saw around them. “Is this the country,” said they, iii wtiicli 
“ w* are to reoeive uur farms of seven acres each r Tho geuerul might have 
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" allowed us to take as much as we chose { no one would have abused tiie 
“ privilege." Thrir offio^, too, expressed diarist and horror; and even 
generals of such cdebritv as Murat and Lannes threw their bats on the sand, 
ai^ trod on their oockades. It required all Buonaparte’s authority to main¬ 
tain order : so much were the French dibgusted with the commencement of 
the oampaira. But to add to this embarrassment, the enemy be^n to ap¬ 
pear around them. Mamelukes and Arabs, concealed behind the hillocks of 
sand, interrupted, their march at every opportunity, and woe to the soldier 
who straggled from the ranks, were it only fifty yards: some of these horse¬ 
men were sure to dash at him, slay him on the spot, and make off ere a mus¬ 
ket could be discharged at him. 

As tfie French army advanced they had the mortification to see the whole 
plain covered with Mamelukes, mounted on the finest Arabian horses, and 
armed with pistols, carabines, and blunderbusses of the best English work- 
manriiip, their plumed turbans waving in the air, and their rich dresses and 
arms guttering in the sun. Eutertaining'a high contempt for the French 
force, as consisting almost wholly of infantry, this splendid barbaric chivalry 
watched every mportunity for charging them, nor did a single straggler es¬ 
cape the edge of their sabres. Their charge was nearly as swift as the wind, 
and as their severe bits enabled them to halt, or wheel their horses at full 
gaUop, their retreat was as rapid as their advance. Even the practised ve¬ 
terans of Italy were at first embarrassed by this new mode of fighting, and 
lost several men, especially when fatigue caused any one to fall out of the 
ranks, in which case his fate became inevitable. They were, however, soon 
reconciled to fighting the Mamelukes, when they discovert that each of 
these horsemen earned about him his fortune, and that it frequently con¬ 
sisted of considerable sums in gold. 

After fourteen da^ of such marches as have now been described, the 
French army arrived within six leases of Cairo, and beheld at a distance 
the celebrated pyramids; but they learned at the same time, that Murad 
Bey, with twenty two of his brethren, at the head of their Mamelukes, had 
formed an entrenched camp at a place called Embabat, with the design of co¬ 
vering Cairo, and giving battle to the French. On the 21st of July, os the 
latter continued to advance, they saw their enemy in the field and in full 
force. A splendid line of cavalry, under Murad and the other Beys, display¬ 
ed the whole strength of the Mamelukes. Their rightrested on the imperiectly 
entrenched camp, in which lay twenty thousand infantry defended by forty 
pieces of cannon ; but the infantry were an undisemlined rabble—the guns 
wanted carriages, and were mounted on clumsy wooden frames—and the for¬ 
tifications of the camp^were but commenced, consequently presented no for¬ 
midable opposition. Buonaparte made his dispositions, extending his line to 
the right so as to keep out of gun-shot of the entren^ed camp, and have 
only to encounter the line of cavalry. Murad Bey saw his movement, and 
perfectly aware of its consequences, prepared to charge with his magnificent 
Iiody of horse, declaring he would cut the French up like gourds. Buona- 
jiarte, as he directed the infantry to form squares to receive them, called out 
to his men, “ From yonder I’^amids, twenty centuries behold your actions.” 
The Mamdukes advanced with the utmost speed and corresponding fury, 
charring with horrible yells. They disorders one of the French squares 
of iiuantry, which would have been sabred in an instant, but that the mass 
of this fiery militia was a littla-behind the advanced guard. The French had 
a moment to restore order and they .availed themsrives of it. The combat 
then in some degree resembled that which about twenty years afterwards 
took place at Waterloo :—^the hostile cavalry furiously charging the squares, of 
Infantry and trying by the most undaunted efforts of courage, to break in upon- 
them at every practicable point, while a tremendous fire of musketry, grape- 
shot, and ahws crossing in various directions, repaid their audacity. Nothing 
^in war was ever seen more desperate than the exertions of the Mamelukes. 
'Finding it impossible to farce their horses through the French squares,.they 
were sebn to wheel them round, and rein them back on'the ranks, that ttey 
might disorder them by kicking. As they became frantic with despair, they 
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hurled St the immoveable obalanxes, which they could not brenk^ their pie. 
tols, thrir poniarda, and their carabinea. Those who fell wounded, to tlie 
jrroundj dragged themselves on, to cut at the legs of the French with their 
brooked sabres ; but their efforts we{e fruitless. The Mamelukes after the 
most courageous exertions to accomplish their purpose were finally beaten 
off with great slaughter; and as Ihey could not form nor act in squadron, 
their retreat became a confused flight. The greater part attempted to re¬ 
turn to their camp, from that sort of instinct, as Napoleon expressed it, which 
leads fugitives to retire in the same direction in which th^ had advanced. 
By taking this route they placed themselves betwixt the French army and 
the Nile ; and the continued insupportable fire of the former soon obliged 
them to plunge into the river, in the hope of escaping by swimming to the 
opposite hank—a desperate effort in which few succeeded. Their infantry 
at the same time evacuated their camp without a show of resistance, preci- 
pitated themselves into the bnat8,«and endeavoured to cross the Nile, most 
of whom also lost their lives. The F'rench soldiers long afterwards occupied 
themselves in fishing for the drowned Mamelukes, and rarely failed to find 
money and valuables upon all whom tfiey could recover. 

Thus were destroyed, in a great measure, the finest cavalry, considered as 
individual horsemen, that were ever known to exist. “ Could I have united 
“ the Mameluke horse to the French infantry,” said Buonaparte, “ I should 
" have reckoned myself master of tho world.” The destruction of a body 
hitherto regarded as invincible, struck terror, not only through Egypt, but 
far into Africa and Asia, wherever the Mahometan religion prevailed; and 
the rolling fire of musketry by which the victory was acliieved, procured far 
Napoleon the oriental appellation of “ sultan Kebir,” the king of fire. After 
this ctxnbat, which, to render it more striking to the Parisians, Buonaparte 
denominated “ the battle of the pyramids,” Cairo surrendered without ro- 
sUtunce. The shattered remains of the Mamelukes who had swam the Nila 


and united under Ibrahim Bey, were compelled to retreat into Syria. A 
party of three hundred French mvalry ventured to attack them at Salahiuh, 
out were severely handled by Ibrahim Bey and his followers, wlio having 
cut many of them to pieces, pursued their retreat without further interrup¬ 
tion. Liower Egypt was now completely in the bands of the French, and 
thus far the expedition of Buonaparte had been perfectly successful. But 
the sequel will shew that even the most fortunate of men cannot always 
escape reverses, and a severe one now awaited Napoleon. 

Thff order of events has thus brought us to notice one of the most brilliant 
actions of the English navy,—a conquest achieved by the admiral whoso ex¬ 
ploits BO indisputably asserted the right of Britain to the dominion of the 
ocean :—a tale at which the hearts of Britons will long continue to glow with 
honest pride. 

When Buonaparte and his army were safely landed in Egypt, policy 
seemed to demand that the naval squadron by which tliey had been eswrted, 
should have been sent back to France us soon as possible; but why this pm" 
was not adopted has never been satisfactorily explained. Napoleon himself 
asserted that he positively commanded admiral Brueyes either to canry ms 
squadron into the harbour of Alexandria, or, that being found impractuMble, 
instantly to sail for Corfu. The harijour, Jicsording to the reporto of the 
Turkish pilots, was much too shallow to admit without danger VTOsels of sucli 
a depth of water ; and it can scarcely be questioned that the admiral would 
have embraced the alternative of proceeding to Corfu, had such a step been 
in reality permitted by his orders. But vice-admiral Gantheume, who was 
himself in the battle of Aboukir, and who with dififtculty esca^d from tlio 
•iaugbtor, and was entrusted by Buonaparte with drawing up the “ccount ot 
the disaster, which he transmitted to flie minister of war, gives a different 
statement; for thus his dispatch runs: “ Perhaps it may be said that rt 
“ would have been adviseable to have quitted the coast as^n. m the ai^ 
" embarkation had t^en place. But eomidering tiu or^rM qf thtcom 
" mandtr-in^hief, and the incalculable fo^ afforfed to the 
the presence of the squadi^, the adm iral thought it his duty not to quit 
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« Wuemt seas." Unable, tterrfbre, to ent^^ ®<* AJexandrf. 

VrPiipb admiral beliewH Wa aquadnin iiitr«{y In Oie celebrated £“5 

A^Mr There they fonrn-d » cimpHct line of battie. of » eeim,eiS“^ 
Labored so doee to the ohod-wa^r nod mrf, tbmt jt vm thought 
nossiWe to get betweea them and the Imad; aad they eonsequently couchided 

that they could be brought to action on the starboard mde only. 

On the let of August, the British Heet appeared; wd Nelson bad no 
sooner reconnoitred toe French position than be teaolym to force it at every 
risk. Where the French ships could ride, he argued with instaatjuieous de- 
cision, that there must be room for EngUiih vessels to anchor between them 
and the Shore. Accordingly he made signal for the attack. As the vessels 
approached the French anchorage, they received a heavy and raking fire, to 
uhich they could make no return ; but they kept their bows to the enemy, 
and continued to near tlieir line. The sqn^rons were nearly of the same 
tiumericid strength ; the French had thirteen ships of tlie line and four fri¬ 
gates—the Enghsh, thirteen ships of the line and one fifty-gun sliip. Hut 
thelPveneh had three eighty-gun sliips, besides the L’Orient, a superb vessel 
of oms hundred and twenty guns—ail the British were seventy-fours. The 
van of the English fleet, six in number, rounded successively the French line, 
and dropping anchor betwixt them and the shore, opened a tremendous fire. 
Nelson himself, and his other vessels ranged along the same French ships on 
the outer side, thus placing them betwixt two fires, while tiie rest of tliu 
French line remained for a time unable to tal;e a share in the combat. Tin; 


battle ecmimenoed with the utmost fury, and lasted till the sun having set 
and the night fallen, there was no light by which the combat could be con¬ 
tinued, except the fiasiics which issued from the continuous broadsides. 
Already, however, some the French ships were captured, and the British 
advanmiig onwards assailed those whidi hiul not yet been engaged. In the 
mean time, a broad and dreadful liglit was thrown on the scene of action, by 
the breaking out of a conflagration on board the L'Orient, the Frendi ad¬ 
miral’s flag-ship. Briieyes himself had by this time fallen by a cannon sliot. 
Tlie flames soon mastered tlie immense vessel, when the carnage was so ter¬ 


rible as to prevent every attempt at extinguisliiug them ; and tlie L’Orient 
remained blazing like a volcano in the middle of the combat, rendering, for 
a time, the dreadful spectacle visible. At length, and while the battle con¬ 
tinued ns furious as ever, the burning vessel blew up with on explosion so 
tremendous, that fur a while it silenced tlie fire on Ijoth sides, and made an 
awful pause in the midst of what iiad been but lately so horrible a tumult. 
The cannonade was at first slowly and partially resumed ; hut ere midnight 
it raged with all its original fury. In the morning tlie only two Frendi sliips, 
wholiad their colours flying, cut their cables and put to sea accompanied by 
two frigates; being all that remained undestruyed and uncaptured of the 
gallant navy that so lately escorted Buonaparte and his fiirtunes in triumpli 
across the Mediterranean. 


Such was the victory of Abuukir: the advantages of the day, great os they 
were, might have been pushed much farther if Nelson had been possessed of 
frigates and small craft. The store-ships and transports in the harbour of 
Alexandria would then have been infallibly destroyed. As it was, the results 
were of the utmost impurtancet and the destinies of the Frendi army became 
]iroportionally altered. They hud no longer any means of communicating 
with the motlier-country, but liecome the inhabitants of on insulated pru- 
ilnce, compelled to rely exdusively on tlie resources which they had brought 
with them, joined to those wfaldi E^pt might aSbrd. Buonaparte, however 
surprised at this reverse, is said to have exhibited great composure of mind, 
'rhree thousand French seamen, the rcnialDder of nearly six thousand en- 
sxged in that dreadful battle, were sent ashore by cartel, and formed a va¬ 
luable aihKtton to Najioleon’s forces. Nelson, more grieved if possible at 
being frustrated of his compete purpose, tliau rejoiced at his victciy, left 
the coast after establidiing a hloekade on the port of Alexandria. 

Buonaparte now set himsdf in good earnest to augment his means of de- 
fience, or comiuest, and in acquiring the information necessary to protect 
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what he had gained and extend tiis dominions. He undertook a journey to 
the isthmus of Sues, the well known interval wliich connects Asia with 
Africa—and visited the Celebrated fountains of Moses, where, misled by a 
iruide, ho had nearly been drownc^ in the advancing tides of the Hed Sea 
This, he observed, would have furnished a text to all the preachers in Europe i 
While engaged in this expedition, or seedily after his return, he learned 
that two furkish armies had assembled, one at Rhodes, and the other in 
Syria, with the view of recovering Egy^. The daring genius, which had 
always desired to antiripate the attempts of the enemy, determined him to 
march with a strong force for the occupation of Syria, and thus at once to 
alarm the Turks by the progress which he expected to make in that province, 
as well as to avoid being attacked in Egypt by two Turkish armies at the 
same time. His commencement was as successful as his enterprise wiis da¬ 
ring. A body of Mamelukes was dispersed by a night attai^k. The fort of 
£1-Arish, considered as one of the keys of Egypt, fell easily into his hands ; 
and ultimately at the head of about ten thousand men, he traversed tlie de¬ 
sert which separates Africa from Asia, and entered Palestine without much 
loss. While his soldiers looked with fear on the " waste-howling wilderness" 
which they saw around, there was something in the extent and lowliness of 
the scene that corresponded with the swelling soul of Napoleon, and accom¬ 
modated itself to his ideas of immense and boundless space. 

When he entered the Holy Land, Buonaparte was again called to attack 
a body of Mamelukes whom he defeated, and his army occupied witlnuit re¬ 
sistance Gaza, anciently a city of the Philistines, in which tliey found siipjilics 
of provisions. Jaffa, a celebrated city during iiie Crusades was tlie nc.\t oli- 
Ject of attack; it was bravely assaulted and fiercely defended. 'J'he l''i'ench 
valour and discipline, however, surmounted all obstacles, tlie place was car¬ 
ried by storm ; three thousand Turks were jiut to the sword, and the town 
was abandoned to the license of the soldiery, which, Buonaparte liinisolf ad¬ 
mitted, never assumed a shape mure friglitnil! It was nut, however, to tlio 
ordinary horrors attending the storming of a town that the charge iigainst 
Napoleon is on this occasion limited. He is accused of liuving been guilty 
of an action of great injustice and horrid barbarity ; and what is still uorse, 
he admitted the fact and justified the charge. The case, when stript of co¬ 
louring and exaggeration stands ns follows. 

After the breach had been stormed, a large part of the g.arrlson of Jaffa, 
estimated by Buonaparte himself at twelve hundred men, remained on tlic 
defifhsive, and held out in the mosques, and a sort of citadel to w iiicli they 
had retreated, till, at length, despairing of succour, they siirrendcreil their 
arms, and were apparently admitted to quarter. Of this bixly, such as were 
Egyptians were carefully separated from tho Turks, Maugrahians, and Ar- 
naouts; and while the first were restored to liberty, and sent back to their 
country, these lost were placed under a strong guard. Provisions were dis¬ 
tributed to them, and they were permitted to go by detachments in quest o( 
water. This happened on tho 7th of March when, according to all apjiear- 
ance, they were treated as prisoners of war. Two days mterwards, this 
body of.priBoners were marched out of Jaffa in the centre of a larpe squaie 
battalion, commanded by general Bon. Miot, who wrote the hisUiry oi tin* 
expedition to Kgypt, assures us thal he himself mounted Ins horse, accoin- 
panied the melancholy column, and witnessed the event. J he 1 i^ks 


their fate, but us^ neither entreaties nor* complaints to av^ it ; tlicy 
manhed on silent and composed. Having been escorted to the sand-liilis 
on the south-east of Jaffa, they were divided into small liodies and Mot. i ne 
execution lasted a considerable time, and the wounded were j j 

the bayonet. Their bodies were heaped to;^ther, and 
which a said to bo stUl visible ; but the mangled corpses are now tonierted 
into a heap of human bones. . _ . _ 

Determined to prosecute the conquest of pi,„ 

to advance to Saint Joan d'Acre, so renowned in tho who bv his 

Turkish pacha, or governor of Syria, at this time was A^met. w ho n^nis 
unrelenting cruelties and executions, had procured for himself 
Von. IIL 3 C 
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distinction of Djczzsr, or tlie Butcher. 'Buonaparte addres^d this formi¬ 
dable cdiief in two letters, offering iiis allinnce, and threatening vengeance 
should his proffer be rejected ; but to neither did the pacha return any 
answer; in the second instance he put th« messenger to death. The Frencb 
general advanced against Acre vowing revenge j but there were obstacles to 
the success of his enterprise on whi^ he had not calculated. Tho pacha 
h^ communicated information of tho approach of Napoleon to sir mdney 
Smith, to whom had been committed the charge of assisting the Turks, and 
who for that purpose was cruizing in the Levant. He hastened to sail for 
Acre with the Tigre and Theseus, two shipi of the line ; and arriving there 
ts’O days before the French made their appearance, contributed greatly to 
place the town in a respectable state of deience. 

Sir Sidney Smith, who so highly distinguished himself on this occasion, 
had been long celebrated for his enterprising spirit and intrepid courage. 
Scarcely had he arrived at Acre, when the Theseus, which had been detached 
to intercept any French vessels that might be attending on Buonaparte's 
march, descried a small flotilla stealing along under Mount Carmel, and he 
had the good fortune to capture seven out of nine of them. They proved 
to be a convoy from Damletta, bound for Acre, having on board heavy can¬ 
non, platforms, ammunition, and other necessary articles. These cannon 
and milita^ stores, designed to form the siege of Acre, now became emi¬ 
nently useful in its defence, and the result of their capture was eventually 
decisive of the struggle. General Fhilmpeaus, a French royalist, an officer 
of engineers, immediately applied himself to place the cannon thus acquired, 
amounting to between thirty and forty pieces, upon the walls which they had 
been intended to destroy. On the 17th of Maruli, the French came in sight 
of Acre, and immediately commenced their operations. They proceeded to 
open trenches, although the guns which they had to place in them were only 
twelve pounders. 'Fhe point of attack was a large tower, which predominated 
over the rest of the fortifications. 

On the SBth of March a breach was effected, and a mine that had been 
run under the extreme defences, was sprung, and on that day the French pro¬ 
ceeded to the assault. They advanced at the_ charging step, under a mur¬ 
derous fire from the walls, but had the mortification to find a deep ditch 
between them and the tower. They, nevertheless, crossed it by means of 
the scaling ladders which they carried with them, and forced their way 
as far as the tower, from which, it is said, the defenders, terrified b|^the 
fate of Jaffa, were beginning to fly. But they were checked by the inter¬ 
ference of Hjezzar himself, who fired his own pistols at the French, and up¬ 
braided the nlDslems who were retreating from the walls. The defences were 
again manned; the French, unable to support the renewed fire, were_ checked 
and forced ba^, and the Turks falling upon them in their retreat with sabro 
in hand, put to death a number of their nest men, among whom was Mailly 
the commander of the detachment. Sorties were made from the place to 
destroy the French works. While the contest was thus fiercely maintained 
on botn sides, the besiegers were threatened with other dange^ An army 
of moslems of various nations, all actuated by the same religious zeal, had 
formed themselves in the mount;^ns of Samaria, and uniting with them the 
.warlike inhabitants of the country, now* called Naplous, determined on the 

f lan of attacking the French * army Ning before Acre on one side, while 
Ijezzar and his allies should assail them on the other. Kleber, with his 
division, was dispatched by Buonaparte to disperse this assemblage. But 
though he obtained consiaerable advantages over detached parties of the 
Syrian army, their strength was so disproportioned, that in a little 'time, 
whUe maintaining a position near Mould Tabor, with two or three thousand 
men, he was surrounded by ten times his own number. Buonaparte was, 
therefore, compelled to hasten to his assistance ; and leaving two divisions 
to keep the trenches before Acre, he penetrate into the country in three 
columns. The attack, made -on various points was everywhere successful: 
the camp of the Syrian army was token ; and their defeat, almost their dis- 
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•.eraion wag accompliahed, wJiUe *elr gcattered remains fled to Damaacua 
buonaparte now returned, crowned with laurels, to the aieire of Acre 
'Phe arrival of l^rty pi^s of c^non from Jaffa, now^med to promise 
that success to the Fre^ which hitherto had been denied them *^It wbm 
about this time that, walking on thS mount which sUU retains the name 

Murat, as he 


auu -.-..-.run ». nepeatea anrt desperate as¬ 

saults, indeed, proved that the consequence which be attached to tae t-Hn .. 
of Acre, was as great as his words expressed. The assailants suffered se¬ 
verely on these occasions, for they were exposed to the fire of two ravelins 
or external fortifications, constructed under Philippeaux's directions and at 
the same time enfiladed by the fire of the British shipping. At lenirth. eni- 
ploving ^ the power of their heaqjr artillery, Buonaparte, in spite of a bloody 
and obstinate opposition, forced his way to the disputed tower, and made a 

t#%sl»wmAW«t An 4 -^a aAnnT|j gflAs>«r Tfl- _1 _ J _ .... 


niid the troops remained there as in a cuUde^ac^ the lodgment being covered 
from the English and Turkish fire by a screen constructed partly of packs of 
cotton, partly of the dead bodies of the slain, built up along with them. 

At this critical moment, a fleet, bearing re-inforcements long hoped for 
and much needed, appeared in view of the garrison. It consisted of Turkisli 
troops under the command of Hassan Bey. Yet near as they were, the 
danger was imminent that Acre might be taken ere they could land. To 
prevent such a misfortune, sir Sidney Smith in person proceeded to the dis- 
^ted tower, at the head of a body of British seamen armed with pikes. 
They united themselves to a corps of brave Turks, who defended the broach 
rather with heavy stones than with other weapons. The heap of ruins wliicti 
divided the contending parties served as a breast-work to both. The muz¬ 
zles of the muskets touched each other, and the spearheads of the standards 
were locked together. At this moment one of the Turkish regiments of 
Hasson's army, which had by this time landed, made a sortie upon the 
French ; and though th^ were driven back, yet the diversion occasioned the 
besiegers to be forced from their lodgment. Abandoning the ill-omened 
tower, which had cost the besiegers so many men, Buon^arte now turned 
his efforts towards a considerable breach that had been effected in the cur¬ 
tain, and which promised a more easy entrance. It proved indeed to them 
but too easy; for Djozzar pacha opposed to the assault on this occasion, a 
new mode of tactics. Confiding in his superior numbers, he suffered the 
French, who were commanded by the intrepid general Lannes, to surmount 
tlie breach without opposition, by which they penetrated into the body of the 
^ace. They had no sooner entered, however, than a numerous body of 
Turks mingled among them with loud shouts, and ere they had time or room 
to avail themselves of their discipline, brought them into that state of close 
^fating, where strength and agility are superior to every other acquirement. 
The Turks, wielding the sabre in one hand and the poniard in the other, cut 
to pieces almost all the Frenchmen who had entered. General Rambaud lay 
a headless corpse in the breach. Lannes was with difficulty brought off se- 
vMely wounded. The Turks gave no quareer ; and instantly cutting off 
the beads of those whom they slew, they carried them to Djezzar, who sat in 
public distributing money to those wi^ brought him the bloody trophies 
which now lay pimd in heaps around him. This was the Sttth assault upon 
these tottering and blood-stained ramparts. “Victory," said Nawleon, “ is 
to the most persevering /’ and, contrary to the advice of Klebcr, he rc- 
*’*^*d upon another and yet more desperate attack. 

This last and final effort was made on the gist of 1799. The attack 
m the morning failed, and colonel Veneux renewed it at mid-day. as- 

‘‘ sured," said he to Buonaparte, “ Acre shall be yours to-night, or Veneux 
will die on the breach." He kept his word, but it was at the expense of 
his life ! Bon was also slain, » hose division had been the executioners of the 
Kariison of Jaffa. The French now retreated, dispirited, and desi>airuig o» 
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success. The contest had been carried <Ri ttt half a musket shot distance; 
the bodies of the dead lying around, putriSed under the burning sun, and* 
spreading disease among the survivors. An attempt was made to establish a 
suspension of arms, for removing this horrible annoymoe. Miot says, that 
the pacha returned no answer to the prop&sal of the French ; but sir Sidn^ 
Smith stated in his offidal report, that the armistice for this humane purpose 
was actually agreed upon, but broken off by the French firing upon those 
who were engaged in the melancholy office, and then rushing on to make 
. their last unsuccessful charge and assault upon the breach. 

The siege of Acre had now continued sixty days from the time of the 
opening of the trenches. The besiegers had marched no less than eight 
tunes to the assault, while eleven desperate sallies were evidence of the ob¬ 
stinacy of the defence. Several of the best French generals were killed; 
among the rest Caffarelli, an officer for whom Napoleon had a particular es¬ 
teem ; and the army was greatly reduced by the sword and pestilence which 
raged at once among their devoted bands. Retreat, therefore, became ine- 
vitdile; yet Buonaparte endeavoured to gloss it over so as to make the mea¬ 
sure seem on his port voluntary. At one time he would announce that his 
object in going to Acre was sufficiently accomplished when he had battered 
down the palace of the pacffia; at other times he affirmed, that he had left 
the whole town a heap of ruins; and finally, he informed the directory that 
he could easily have taken the place, but that the plague raging within its 
walls, and it being impossible to prevent the troops from seizing on infected 
cduthes for the s^e of booty, he had declined the capture of Acre, rather 
than run the risk of introducing this horrid malady among his soldiers ! 
What his real feelings must have been, while cavering his chagrin with such 
flimsy pretexts, may be conjectured from the following frank avowal to bis 
attend^ts at ^int Helena. Speaking of the dependence of the must im¬ 
portant affairs on the most trivial incidents, he remarked, that the mistake 
of a captain of a frigate, who bore away instead of forcing his passage to the 
place of his destination, had prevented the face of the world irom being to¬ 
tally changed. “ Acre," he said, would otherwise have been taken ; the 
“ trench army would have flown to Damascus and Aleppo ; in the twinkling 
“ of an eye theyr would have been on tlie Euphrates ; the Syrian Cbristiaqs 
“ would have joined us—the Druses, the Armenians would Have united with 
us." Some one replied, “We might have been re-inforced to the number 
“ of on hundred thousand men."—“ Say six hundred tliousand," said Napo¬ 
leon ; “ who can calculate the amount ? I would have reached Cunstauti- 
“ nople and the Indies—I would have changed the face of the world.’’ 

The siege of Acre being raised, the Frencdi army retreated to Jaffa, where 
their military hospitals had been estabiiriied daring the siege. On the 27th 
of May, leaving Jaffa, Buonaparte was under the necessity of continuing his 
retreat, apd in the mean time sucih of the patients as were convalescent were 
sent forward on the road to Egypt, under the necessary precuiutions for their 
safety. There remained about twenty or thirty whose cxuiffition was despe¬ 
rate; their disease was the plague, and to carry them onward, seemed to 
threaten the army with infection; while to leave them behind, was abandon¬ 
ing them to the cruelty of the 'rurkn. by whom all stragglers and prisoners 
were cruelly murdered, often with protracted torture. It was on this occa¬ 
sion that Buonaparte submitted to De^nettes, chief of the medic^ staff, 
the propriety of ending the misery of these poor fellows by a dose of opium ! 
The phyrsician answered, with the heroism belonging to bis profession, that 
“ his art taught 1dm how to cure men, not to kill them." Ttie report, how- 
ftver, was currmt in the French army, that this tragical experiment had been 
carried into effect upon several hundred men—but there are good grounds 
for discrediting it in toto, however consonant to Napoleon’s creed. 

Buonararto continued his retreat from Syria, annoyed by the natives, who 
harassed his mandi, and on whom he retaliated the injuries he received, by 
plundering and burning tbe villages which lay in the course of his marcli. 
On the Hth of June he re-entered Cairo, with a reputation not so muiffi in¬ 
creased by the victory at Mount Tabor, as diminished and sullied for the time 
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by the retreat from Acre. Qoweyer, it now became a subject of momentous 
enquiry to him, what coum he ahould pursue for the future. All his spleii- 
did visions of eastern glo^ wd universal dominion had vanished Iwfora 
Acre; the victory of the Nile had cut off the possibUity of the return of hk 
array to Europe, oxMpt as pruon^ of war: and, though he himself miirht 
fortunately escape the English cruisers, there were obvious objections to the 
attempt being made under exiting circumstances. It would not do to return 
to France under tiie humilmting recollection of the defeat which he had met 
with at Acre; at any rate, it b^me desirable by some grand military move¬ 
ment to efface, as far as possible, the strength of these impressions. He 
therefore continued in Eg)^t from the middle of June to the middle of Au- 


in idiarge of the conquered country, had been engaged in several skirmishes, 
with detached narties of the Mamelukes, and particularly with Murad Bey, 
one of their ablest chiefs ; but he had been uniformly successful, and had 
ultimately compelled them, with their allies the Arabs, to take shelter in the 
desert. But in the course of three or four weeks after Buonaparte's return 
from Syria, this flattering state of tranquillity seemed on the point of being 
disturbed. Murad Bey, re-entering Upper Egypt with his Mamelukes and 
allies, descended the Nile in two bodies, one occupying each bunk of the 
river. Ibrahim Bey, formerly his partner in the government, made a corres¬ 
ponding movement towards the frontiers of Syria, as if to communicate with 
the right hand division of Murad's army. La Grange was dispatched against 
those who under the Bey himself, were descending the Nile. The French 
amused themselves with the idea of the two Murats, as they termed them, 
from the similarity of their names, meeting and encountering each other ; 
but the Mameluke Murad retreated before Le beau sabreur, the handsome 


swordsman of the French army. 

The cause of this incurmon was now sufficiently developed by the appear¬ 
ance of a Turkish fleet off Alexandria, from which eighteen thousand men 
were disembarked at Aboukir. This Turkish army possessed themselves of 
the fort, and proceeded to fortify themselves, expecting the arrival of the 
Mamelukes, according to a plan which had been previously concerted for 
exjielling the French from Egypt. This news reached Buonaparte while 
near the Pyramids, to which he had advanced, in order to insure tlie destruc¬ 
tion of Murad Bey. The arrival of the Turks instantly re-called him to 
Alexandria, whence he marched to Aboukir to repel the invadera. Ho joined 
his army, which had assembled from all points within u short distance of the 
Turkish camp, and was employed late in the night iiiaking prejiurations for 
the battle on the following morning. Murat was alone with Buunniuirte, 
when the latter suddenly made the oracular declaration : “Go how it will, 
“ this battle will decide the fate of the world.”—" 'fhe fate of this army, at 
" least,” replied Murat, who seems not to have taken in the full import of 
Napoleon’s secret meaning.—Murat added, “ but the Turks are without 
“ horse, and if ever infantry was charged to the teeth by cavalry, they siiall bo 
“ so charged to-morrow by mine.” Buonaparte’s meamng, however, referred 
not to Egypt only, but to Europe, whither, jn all probability, he now medi¬ 
tated an unexpected return, which ‘must have been prevented hud he not 
succeeded in obtaining a most decisive victor;^ over the Turks. 

On the morning of the S5th of July,'’BuonBparto com^menced an attack on 
the^ advanced posts of the enemy, and succeeded in driving thein in upon the 
main body, which was commanded by Seid Mustapha Pacha. In fhe^^ first 
attack the Froniffi were eminently success^, and pursued the fugitive Turks 
to their entrenchmmits, doing great execution. But when ^e batteries 
opened upon them from the trenches, while tliey were exposed at the rame 
time to the Are from the gun-boats in the bay, their impetuosity was che«*ed, 
and the Turks sallying out uiion them .with their muskets slung at their 
backs, made such havock among the French with their Mbres, poniards, and 
pistols, as comp^ed them to retreat in their turn. 1 he advantage, how- 
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ever, was lost by the eagerness of the^^f^tj^flto possess tbemselves of the 
beads of their fallen enemies, ibr which flSyrfWorfverf a certain reward. To 
obtain these bloody testimonials, they threw themselves confusedly out of the 
entrenchments and were in considerable disorder, of which the French troops 
availed themselves, suddenly ralUed, charged them with great fury, drove 
them back into the works, and scaled the ramparts along with them. Murat 
had made good his promise of the preceding evening, and had been constantly 
in the front of the battle. 'When the French had surmounted the entrench¬ 
ments, he formed a column which reversed the position of the Turks, and 
pressing them with the bayonet, threw them into utter and inextricable con¬ 
fusion. Fired upon and attacked on every jioint, they became, instead of an 
army, a confused rabble, who, in the impetuosity of terror, threw themselves 
by hundreds and thousands into the sea, which at once seemed covered with 
turbans. It was no longer a battle but a massacre, and it was only when 
wearied with slaughter, that quarter was given to about six thousand men— 
the remainder of the Turkish army, originally consisting of eighteen thou¬ 
sand ; all the rest perished on the helu or in the waves. Buonaparte re¬ 
turned in triumph to Cairo, on the 9th of August, having previouuy set on 
foot a negotiation for the liberation of the Turkish prisoners. This splendid 
and most decisive victory concluded Napoleon's career in the east. It was 
imperiously necessary, ere ho could have ventured to quit the command of 
the army, with the hope of preserving his credit with the public ; and it en¬ 
abled him to plead that he left Kgypt for the time in perfect security. 

'While these events were transacting in Africa, a sad reverse of fortune 
was taking place in regard to French affairs, on the continent of Europe. A 
file of Engfisli newspapers, sent him by sir Sidney Smith, in the way of 
taunt, is said to have been the means of apprizing Napoleon of the confusions 
which distracted the French councils at home, and of the successes of the 
Russians in Italy, under the command of marshal Suwarrow; and he lost no 
time in acting upon it. Despairing of being able to realize in the east the 
visions of glory which had haunted his imagination, he turned his attention 
towards Europe, as now offering a more promising iidd for his own ambitious 
views, and the advancement of his interests ; aim ho at once determined to 
try his fortune at Paris. With all the secrecy which such a step required, 
he ordered admiral Oantheaume, who had been with the army ever since the 
destruction of the fleet, to make ready fur sea, with all possible expedition, 
two frigates, then lying in the harbour of Alexandria ; and selecting, of mi¬ 
litary chiefs, Berthier, Murat, Lannes, Marmont, Dessaix, Andreossy, and 
Bessieres, the best and most attached of his staff officers, to accompany him, 
he committed the command of the army to Kleber and Menou. As soon as 
he heard the frigates were ready fur sea, he left Cairo, making a visit to the 
Delta the pretext of his tour, and on the SiSrd of August he embarked from 
an unfrequented part of the beach, leaving behind him a proclamation, ap¬ 
prizing the army that news of importance from France had re-called him to 
Europe, but promising that they should soon hear tidings of him. After a 
perilous and tedious \mage, during which he was rroeatedly in danger of 
being captured by the Engli^ cruisers, on the 9th of October, he was safely 
landed at St. Rapheau, near Frejus. He had departed from Europe at the 
head of a powerful fleet, and victorious army, on an expedition designed 
to alter the destinies of the most ancient nations of the world. The result 
had been far from commensurate to the means employed or the expectations 
formed. The fleet had perished—^thb army was blowaded in a distant pro¬ 
vince, at a time when their arms were more necessary at home; and the con¬ 
queror of Italy returned from his eastern expedition, clandestinely and almost 
mone. Yet providence de8igne<|||^t in this apparently deserted condition, 
he should be the instrument of mo» extensive and more astonishing changes, 
than the efforts of the greatest conquerors had ever before been abJb to effect 
upon the civilized world. 

1 shaU.dose the present letter with a rapid sketch of the affairs of our own 
country at this fearful juncture. 

The Brit^ nfinistry now fully aware of the designs of France upon the 
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sister kingdom, whi<A were okykiSi^^mt of promoting n separation Iietween 
Engiatad and Ireland, determined M frustrate it; and with that view a plan 
was submitted to parliament, for uniting the two islands into one kingdom, 
under the name of “ The United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland " 
Iluring the month of January 1799, Mr. Pitt, in his place, brought forward 
the Bulject, and it was speedily carried into effect. The uartioiiliir enact¬ 
ments of the union were, that the succession to the crown should be limited 
and settled as heretofore—^that the United Kingdom should be represeiitetl 
by one common parliament, in which a number of lords and commons, should 
have a seat on the part of Ireland—that the churches of England and Ire¬ 
land be preserved as then by law established—that the king’s subjects of 
Ireland be entitled to the same privileges, in point of trade and navigation, 
with those of Great Britain—-that the charge for the payment of the interest 
ot the debt of each kingdom incurred previous to the union, should continue 
to be a distinct concern and defrayed by each country separately ; but that 
the Aiture ordinary expenses of the United Kingdom should be defrayed by 
them jointly, according to proportions, to be established by the parliament of 
each kingdom, as agreed upon previous to the union—that all laws in force 
at the time of the union, and all the courts civil and ecclesiastical in each 
kingdom, should remain as heretofore, subject only to such alterations as 
from circumstances may seem requisite to the united parliament. Such was 
the basis of the union then carried into effect between the two countries. 

'i'he military affairs of the continent of Europe during this year 1799, were 
th mght sufficiently interesting to encourage an effort on the part of England 
for recovering Holland from the grasp of French fraternisation. A plan was 
accordingly conoerted between the courts of Great Britain and St. PeterKbiirgh 
f'.r a joint expedition to the Dutch coast, in the hope that they would be re- 
leived by the people as their deliverers front a gulling servitude. A body of 
troops was collected, early in August, on the coast of Kent, and on the 13th of 
that month, sir Ralph Abercrombie, who was entrusted with the comm.'tnd, set 
sail with admiral Mitchell, and joined the fleet of lord Duncan in the north 
seas. After encountering some very unfavourable weather, they came to 
anchor off the Helder, a point which commands the entrance to the Zuyder 
Zee, where on the 27th the troops were disembarked. The fort of the I lei- 
der being abandoned by its garrison, was taken possession of and strength¬ 
ened, and the island of the 'rexel was occupied by the fleet. On the 30th, 
admiral Mitcliell summoned the Dutch fleet to surrender, and to hoist the 


troops under general Bruno, amounting to twenty-five thousand men, occu¬ 
pied a position between the Helder and Alkmaar, and on the 10th of Sep¬ 
tember they made an attack on the British forces, but were repulsed with 
considerable loss. 

•His royal highness the duke of York landed in Holland on the 13th of 
^pt'mber to take the chief command of the army, which when joined by all 
its re-inforcements now consisted of about thirty-five thousand men, of whom 
seventeen thousand were Russians. On tlie 19th a general attack being de¬ 
termined on, the army advanced in four coluifins through a tract of ^untnr 
intersected with ditches, and forced their way «rith_ great gallantry J 
Russian column being, through their own impetuosity, thrown into disorder, 
they were repulsed with great loss, and tlieir generals D Herman and l cnor- 
chokoff were made prisoners, the letter being dangeroudy woundM. 1 i 
English lost in this action near two thousffirt men in killed, wound^ed, ana 
prisoners, and the Russians between three^M four thousand; but the loss 
of the French and Dutch was still more considerable; %• 1 

thousand of them with sixty officers, being made prisoners. The Britosn amy 
oiM destroyed sixteen pieras of cannon and lar^ supplies 
which the peculiar state of the country prevented them from ""“y- 

Re-inforoementa havlxig arrived from England, the army ^ 

tack on the 2nd of October, and after a warm action of a whole clay, wxe 
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Frendi were again defeated with great lose, and the duke of York took po»> 
eeseion of Alkmaar, obliging the French nrmv to take up a new position 
near Berwick, almost at the extremity of North Holland. An attempt made 
on the 6th to force this position proved unsurcessful ; and the FrenA hav¬ 
ing received a re-inforcement of six thousand men, and occupying a strongly 
fortified post, which it was necessary to dislodge them from before the army 
could advance ; the state of the weather, the season of the pear, the badness 
of the roads, and the consequent want of necessary supplies, presented in¬ 
surmountable obstacles to the further success of the expedition, and it was 
resolved to persist no lunger in fruitless efifurts. The consequence was that 
a suspension of arms was agreed upon by the respective commanders, the 
conditions of which were, that all prisoners should be given up on either 
side; and that, as the price of permitting the British to embark without mo¬ 
lestation, eight thousand seamen, Dutch or French prisoners in England, 
should be liberated. The army was to evatuate Holland before the close of 
November, which in fact was dione without delay. The Russians were landed 
and quartered in the islands of Guernsey and Jersey; and thus terminated 
an expedition prepared at a vast expense, and of which the most sanguine 
expectations had been formed ; but which cost the English and Russian ar¬ 
mies little short of thirteen thousand men. The princii>al advantage that 
resulted from it to Great Britain was the capture of the Dutch fleet, an 
event which nearly annihilated the naval power of Holland. 

In the month of August 1800, a British fleet under the command of sir 
John Borlase Warren, sailed on a secret expedition, having on board a land 
force under the command of sir James Pulteney. Having looked into Bel- 
lisle, which was found to be defended by works, the strength of which dis¬ 
couraged any attempt upon it, the armament proceeded to the coast of Spain, 
and on the a5th of the month arrived before the fort of Ferrol. The troops 
landed without o{mosition, and marched to the heights overlooking the har¬ 
bour, where they had a successful skirmish with the Sp.aniards. But a sur¬ 
vey of the place from that eminence, and the report of the prisoners whom 
they had made, convinced the commander that an attempt to curry it would 
be attended with more haziird than ho]ie of success ; he therefore re-imbarked 
his troops, and returned home. Thus terminated an expedition which af¬ 
forded little satisfaction to the public^ 

The different nations now began to sigh for peace ; and during some of 
the autumnal months of the year 1800, it was notified to the ^ench go¬ 
vernment by the Austrian ambassador, that the British minister resident .it 
Vienna, had expressed the wish of his court to be included in a negotiation 
for peace which was then carrying on between the emperor and the French 
republic. In consequence of this communication, M. Otto, the Frencli com¬ 
missioner for prisoners in England, was authorized to demand an explana¬ 
tion of the proposals of the British cabinet, and to request that atruce might 
be conclude between the forces of the two countries by sea and land. 'I'he 
English ministry declared their readiness to send a plenipotentiary to any 
plaM tl^t m^ht be appointed, but objected to an armistice respecting navid 
operations, 'nis topic became a subject of much discussion between M. Otto 
and lord Grenville, and various schemes were brought forward by each 
party, which were as constantly objected to by the other. At length, in the 
month of October, it was signtned by M. Otto, that events having occurred 
which entirely changed the ground pf the proposed truce, the negotiation 
was at an end; but that the first oonsiil was ready to receive any overtures 
for a separate peace with Great Britsun. This, however, was decidedly ob¬ 
jected to by the English ministDS^ 

Peace being now restored oii|H|||bontinent of Europe, the most important 
point tiiat remained to ^ settl^TCi its political state related to the mari¬ 
time confederacy of ihe northern powers, the direct object of which was to 
annul jthe marine code maintained by England, and by which she arrogated^ 
a kind ef naval dominion. This confede^y, openly declared at the close of 
the hmt year, now occupied the fixed attention of the British ministry^; and 
(Ml the l*fh of January 1801, an embargo was laid on all the ahipa in the 
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Britiah porta, belonging to nnjr of the confederate powers, Pruaaia excepted 
and lettera of marque were ieaued for the seizure of their vessels at aeZ A 
note was at the same time delivered to the Danish and Swedish ambassadors, 
explaining the reamn of this procedure, and endeavouring to bring back 
these courts to their former amicflhle relations. In the answer returned to 
these official notes, the courts of Derimark and Sweden expressed a resolu¬ 
tion to persevere in their determination to liberate neutral commerce, and 
they retaliated by an embargo on all English shipping in their ports. 

With Prussia, a negotiation was carried on for some time by the Britiah 
ministry, in the hope of prevailing on her to abandon the coalition, an ad¬ 
herence to whidi it was foreseen would endanger the king’s German domi¬ 
nions ; but it proved unsuccessful. On the 30th of March the king of Prus¬ 
sia notified to the electoral college of Hanover, his intention not only to 
shut the mouths of the Elbe, the Weser, and the Ems, but also to take pos¬ 
session of the States belonging fa the king of England in Germany, at the 
same time demanding the disarming of the Hanoverian troops—a requisition 
with which the regency of Hanover found it expedient to comply. The 
Prussian troops then entered the Hanoverian territory, and an embargo was 
laid on the English shipping, but th<ise that were la^n with corn were al¬ 
lowed to put to sea. About the same time a body of Danish troops took pos¬ 
session of Hamburgh, for the alleged purpose of stopping the British trade 
of that port. 

This bold measure on the part of Prussia brought the matter in dispute to 
the test of arms. An English fieet, consisting of eighteen ships of the line, 
four frigates, and a number of bomb-vessels and gun-boats, having on board 
some regiments of marines and riflemen, was accordingly sent to the Baltic, 
under the command of ailmiral Parker and vice-admiral Nelson. Great pre¬ 
parations on the other hand were made to guard the passage of the Sound 
on both the Danish and Swedish sides, and to protect ali the approaches to 
Copenhagen. On the 30th of March the Dntisli fleet passed that strait 
without much opposition, and anchored near the isle of Huen. The wliide 
fleet of Denmark was from thence seen stationed in the road of Copenhagen, 
flanked by ve^ powerful batteries. On this formidable force the attack was 
committed to lord Nelson, at his own request; and on the Snd of April it 
took place, with twelve ships of tiie line, and all the frigates and smaller 
vessels of the fleet. 'Phe action, which was maintained on both sides with 
extraordinary bravery, was very sanguinary. During its continuance, lord 
Nelson, perceiving his success to be certain, and regretting the loss of so 
many brave men, sent a proposal to the crown-prince of Denm^k to ceaw 
hostilities, and landed personally to adjust the terms of conciliation. At this 
period, the whole of the Danish line to the southward of the Crown Islands, 
consisting of seventeen sail, were sunk, or burnt, or taken. Three of the 
English diips of the line, which had grounded, were exposed to the fire of 
the crown battmries—a tarcumstance which no doubt quickened lord Nelson s 
^ efforts to put on end to the carnage. From his own account, the battle of 
Ci^nhagea was the most dreadful that he had ever witnesred. 

The succeeding armistice terminated hostilities in the Baltic; for m event 
had already taken place which altered the whole state of affaim in the north 
of Europe. The emperor Paul, whose conduct sufficiently indicated insanity, 
and who wae become intolerable to nis subjects, and dangerous to those obout 
him, was hurled from his throne by the only mode of dep<»ition practicable 
under a despotic monarchy! On the ^nd of March it was officially announc¬ 
ed, that he warn found detul in hit bed. Hie son Alexander succeed h^ in 
the throne, and immediately on his aafl||Won declared for the laws 
atitutions of his august grandmother.nH|of his first acte was ^ 
and bring back from their places of co^^ranent, all the BritiA ' . , .. 
longing to (ke sequestrated ships. Negotiations were entered 
court of Londo^and on the inh of June a convention wm 
tersbmg ford 8t Helena and the Russian ministers, m whi^ aU 
were aiQuBted. The courts of Denmark and Sw^en also acc^^ fo the^e 
"WMcable oampact, by which were obtained a limitation and explicit aenni 
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THKHAlWOr p„, 

ttaa «Ctli» right of Much th* priiiet|tl»«f blockade, together with.. 
dMtkw rf arttclea tsoMldarod aa mtraband of war. to tlio^f real ma L7v' 
0 r ittval ammunllJoa. Tbe Daakb trooim evMuated Hamburg, the na2 
ntion of the Oermaa riven waa mtor^; and the court of Berlia engaged 
to evacuate Bremen and Hanover, aftei* certain arrangementa had been 

• * 1 .,. nmoTMS of these militai^' achiovcmenta, changes of an extra- 

During the nature had been taking place m the domestie 

o^/nn/yMd imperial parb'ament was opened by corn- 

affairs romiarir whenthe hmse of commons re-elected Mr. 

forthdr sp^r.^it the most memorable occurrence with which 
Addington for their speaK chaoae in the British ministry. After 

^ aS^nis^atiSf of sevinteenyars, Mr. Pitt gave in his iws^nation. which 

was foUowed by that of lord Grenville, earl /*Adto^on^M 

Dundas, and Mr. Windham. They were sycceeded by Mr. Ad^^on as 
tiiA Hiic^asorof Mr. Pitt: lord JEldon was appointed to the omce oi lord 
chLST e^rl S^Jvims^nt to that of first lord of the admindty; krd 
Hawkesbury was made secretary of state for forrign affairs ; lord Pelham 
succeeded to the home department j and colonel York was made secretary 
at war. But before the now ministers could regularly enter on their rewec- 
tivo offices, his mmesty was seised with a return 

under the name of a fever, was announced on the 16th of February, ana aio 

“IreSk&To'^faynUt^'i^^ time naturaUy engined 

the attend of 7arliament; aXd on February the 10th a motion by lord 
Darnlev. for an inquiry into the conduct of his majesty s ministere, was 
takenTnto CMsid^atioB. Lord Grenville, on that occasion, stated ti e 

failure of their intentions in favour of the ^“*’'“^®?,*®^“''!.^®their^s^<i8. 
ducement to resign their places, which they now held 

sors were appointed. At the earnest request of severri peera, loto Barnley 
postponed fils motion. In the house of commons, on *1*®.^® ^7' “ *®"®f 
was ?ead from Mr. Addington, tender ng the resignation of his office ol 
sneaker on account of his majesty s declared intention of appointing him to 
l^UuSion iS^CtSile with\U post. The election „f a ~w speaker 
cordingly foUowed, in which the choice fell upon sir John Mitford, the at 
tomey-g 


if toe^ things were transacting at home, Egypt hei^e ® ®P^“^‘^ 
theatre of British ^ory. Mr. Pitt and his coUeagues in '““®“ 

to ratifv the treaty of El-Arish, which was much censured by ma^ as a 
very raiLlitic measLe; but it afforded to the British troops the 
of^“i™g hnmortal renown. A formidable armament was d»spataied^m 
En^nd, under the command of admiral Keith and sir B^ph ®' 

hi Irdcr to effect, at an immense expenditure of blood *^® ®J 

puhdon of the French from Egypt, which sir Sidney Smito would, by the 
ff>onvAntion of El-Arish, have achieved without contest or cost. 

The British land forces consisted of more than sixteen ?®?’^ 

whom a body of troops firom India was to co-operate by the way of the KM 
S» »a the^rthZTof Suez. On the 1st ^ ^eet^ved ^ 

Alexandria, and on the following day, ^phored m the ^y of 
th^thtoe sea ran so high as to render the disembarkation of the troops 
tap^tSS. “f but on toaf day the fir^t division made g^d toeir 1“^-« 
thlffi^e of a body of French Idvantageoudy posted, ^ 

of Brane-shot. Although the front of the landing place wBa nwww, MO 
MiSdld by a Ml of which ^^rench .had taken *h®ir ^Uon Md 
^ich appeared almost inacce8a|H^he British troop, 
grtatest fiTtrepidity. and forced tfiff^emy to retire 

pieces c* artillery, and a number of horses. On toe ISto the whme 
ormytooved forwards, and came within sight of the Frei^^who ww 
vBn6«e6ialy posted on a ridge between toe canal of ^lexan^ ^ the wm 
'PheBrituh general being determined to commence toe attack on the 
folSrlS d^ tie a^my married in two lines, by toe left, with an intention 
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of turning the right flank of the'enemy. His design, however, was antici¬ 
pated by the French commander, who, descending with his army from the 
heights on which they were formed, attacked the leading brigades of both 
lines, which were consequently obU^d to change their ixMition. In Uiis ac¬ 
tion the English had a superiority of numbers, as only one division of the 
enemy’s army was engaged, but the advantages of position were on the side 
of the Kronen. After a severe conflict, victory declared in favour of the Eng¬ 
lish, though not without considerable loss. 

The British army now followed up its success with extraordinary vigour ; 
and on the aist of March was fought the meinorabie battle of Alexandria, 
at a distance of about four miles from that city. The French troops were 
under the command of general _Menou, whose dispositions were excellent, 
but whose precipitancy in resolving on an attack under existing circumstances 
has been thought injudicious. With the advant^es which he possessed in 
point of position, having the ci^ of Alexandria in his rear, his part was to 
act defensively, since the British general could not, from his situation, liave 
long delayed offensive measures. Had Me.iiou waited only forty-eight hours, 
general Abercrombie had intended to make an assault by night, which pro¬ 
bably would have been the most diflicult and dangerous ever hazarded. But 
the die was cast—^the case was desperate. It was necessary to make the at¬ 
tempt or abandon the enterprise ; and in the latter case, the English might 
have been attacked during their re-imbarkation. The French general, hou- 
ever, by his precipitant, lost all the advantages arising from his situation, 
and freed the English notn the necessity of making a hazardous attack on 
his camp. 

The action commenced in the morning before day-light by a feigned at¬ 
tack on the left of the English, in which the French were repulsed. But 
the most vigorous efforts of the enemy were directed gainst the right of 
the British army, which they endeavoured to turn. ^ The attack on that 
point was made with great impetuosity by the French infantry, supported by 
a strong body of cavalry, who charged in a column. The contest was ex¬ 
tremely o^tinate; but the French were twice repulsed, iuid_ ultimately 
thrown into confusion. At the same time a column of their infantry at¬ 
tempted to penetrate the centre of the British army, but was repulsed and 
obliged to retreat. A corps of light troops, supported by infantry and ca¬ 
valry, also advanced to keep in check the left of the English, which was the 
weakest part of their line; but all the efforts of the enemy were in vain. 
Victory at length declared completely in favour of the English, who re¬ 
mains masters of the field, with the loss of nearly two thousand men kiU«l, 
wounded, and missing. The loss of the French was computed at double 
that number. , , , _ , , • , i _ 

In this action, the famous invincible standard of the Frcmih, which has 
been so much the subject of conversation, was taken by Anthony Jjiity^ a 
private in the raiment of Minorca. But the glory gained by the Brit s 
troops was dearly purchased by the loss of their general. In the bea o 

Uttle, the gallant Abercrombie was attacked by some I rench cavalr> , ai d 

thrown from^hia horse. One of them, supposed from the “ 

to have been an officer, made a blow at him ; but while inatuut the 

the general seized it, and wrested, it fron* his hand. At th _i,,_OTd 
officer was attacked by a soldier of the forty-second thurh but 

his bayonet into him. General Abercrombie was wounded 
was unconsedouB of it at the time., At first he complained me y 

tusion in the breast, supposed to have been occasioned by the from ^js 

horse, or given by the hiltrf the sword ifl the Muffle with the , Alier- 

Sir Sidney Smith was the first British dp»rwho “’ll® iu- 

crombie. He had broken his own aword/which ® Frenchman, 

stantly presented him with that which b® "tested from 
'Fhe ^ant general continued to command, till weakimss, i^ct^ing t™ 

the ,^„n of blood, rendered it ol^ Seldmu 

he died on the SSth, just a week after the battle b«d t^®" 

lias a commander fallen more gloriously, or more regrette > Y 
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S rcDcral Aborcrombi©. His djeath in all respects corresponded with the uni* 
orm tenor of his life. He closed a military career which, in America, in 
Bdwium, and in Holland, had been distinguished by consummate skill in 
command, and the most brilliant exploits. In the engagement in which 
Abercrombie fell, general Moore was alA» dangerously wounded. On the 
same melancholy occasion three of the French generals lost their lives. 

The command of the British army in Egypt now devolved on general 
Hutchinson, who nobly perfected the work which his g^lant predecessor 
had commenced. The situation to which he succeeded was certainly ardu¬ 
ous. The French were defeated, but they had lost no ground: they were 
still in great force, both at Alexandria and Cairo ; and the whrfo of Egypt 
was still in their possession. The British generid lost no time in pstHseeding 
to Alexandria, where the principal force of the enemy was concentrated. In 
order to facilitate the bloi^ade, it was found necessary, on the 13th of April, 
to cut the famous canal of Alexandria, and let the waters of the sea into the 
lake Mareotis. In the interim the town and castle of Rosetta were taken by 
a division of the British army under colonel Spenser, luded by a body of 
Turks. The French nrrison offered but a feeble rewstance, and retired 
across the Nile. The English and Turkish forces then proceeded to attack 
the enemy near Ramaniah, where they defeated them and drove them towards 
Cairo, and on the following day the place surrendered to the English troops. 

Gcmeral Hut^nson now proceeded to the reduction of Cairo, rather than 
to commence the riege of Alexandria, and commenced his march towards 
that city. In the mean time, colonel Lloyd, with a detachment of troops 
from Bombay, arrived at Suez, and after suffering excessively from the heat 
in crossing the desert, a distance of more than sixty miles, arrived on the 
10th of June at the camp of the grand vizier. 

About the middle of June, general Hutchinson, with the army under his 
command, arrived in the vicinity of Cairo. The c^tain pacha, at the same 
tini6p posted himself et Oizahp on the opposite side of the hfile p ^ and the 
grand visier took a position within cannon-shot of the city. Cairo being 
thus completely invested, a flag of truce was sent from the garrison to the 
British camp, and, after a negotiation of several days' continuance, on the 
S7th of June the terms of surrender were agreed on, between the French 
general Belliard and general Hutchinson, 'fhe substance of the capitulation 
was, that the French army in Cairo, with all the private property of the offi¬ 
cers and men, should be conveyed in ships of the allied powers, and at their 
expensOp to the nearest Krench ports in the MeditciTan€»n; and ^ner^ 
MenoUp who commanded in Alexandriap was to be at liberty to avail Limself 
of this convention. Surprise has been expressed, that a gamsozi which con¬ 
sisted of nearly fourteen thousand men, including Greeks, Copts, Mame¬ 
lukes, and French, did not resolve to stand a siege; but the reawn assigned 
is that of the discontents that prevmled among them. The French troops 
displayed their wonted valour on various occasions in Egypt; but they had 
no desire to remain in the country. 

While these things were pending in Egypt, an army undw the command 
of general Baird arrived from India, by the way of the Red Sea, and was 
joined by a small force from the Cape of Good Hope, under the command of 
sir Home Pf^bam, sir Roger Cuftis, colonel Carruthers, and others. Hear¬ 
ing of the successes of the Briti^ troops* general Baird landed at Coseir on 
the 8th of June, with a force of seven thousand five hundred men, and pro¬ 
ceeded BCTOse Uie desert to Kinneh, d distance of an hundred and twenty 
milee. From Kinneh, where they arrived on the 30^ of June, they pro¬ 
ceeded to Egypt, to join the English troops and assist in its reduction. 

The convention <a Cairo not beiMeacceded to by general Menou, the com¬ 
bined British and Turkish armie^sn the 17th of August, rommeno^ the 
uege Alexandria ; and on the Ist of September, the garrison, consisting 
of ten thousand men, French, Syrians, and Greeks, surrendered on the oon- 
ditiona ofithe capitolatton of Cairo. Alexandria was defended by three hun¬ 
dred uid twelve pieoes of cannon, and seventy-seven more were found on 
board the ihips of war in the harbour. In the magazines were found four- 
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teea thouMB^ one huirfrrf and two oartridgee, and one hundred and ninety 
five thoumnd two hundred ^nd eighteen poundn of powder in barrels But 
notwithatandi^ th^m^e of defence, general Menou soon uerceiv^ that 
it was impomble, without euce^rs from Pranoe, to make an eifectual resist- 
anee. In bb circumstances, thereftire, to have exposed his troops tTihe 
effects of a long si^ or a mur^rous aesatJt. would have been nothing lem 
thtui an ^esB s^m of the lives of men who had suffered so many Sard- 
ships m the ■erviM their country. While, therefore, it is only aif act of 
justice to acknowledge the brave^ of general Menou, and of the troops un¬ 
der his command, wo must, on militarj- principles, justify his conduct m the 
surrender of the city. ' 

Thus terminated this celebrated expedition, in which the British troons 
acquired great glory, and susUmed less loss than might have been expected 
from the arcumstances of their not being inured to the climate, and from 
the stren^ of the emmy.' Huiganity, indeed, mourns over the effusion of 
so modi blood, and the enenditure of so much mcmey, in this expedition 
when we recollect that the French army evacuated Egypt on nearly the 
same conditions as had been stipulated at El-Arish. In jiutification how¬ 
ever, of the Bri^h ministers, who had refused to ratify that convention, it 
must be observed, that the stipulations of El-Arish tended only to remove 
the French army from Egypt, and to place it in Italy, where it might have 
immediately proceeded to act agiunst the Austrians, who were the idlies of 
England. It should be kept in mind, that when general Menou capitulated 
circumstances were changed : a treaty of peace was concluded between Aus^ 
tria and'France; and Russia had declared herself hostile to Ureat Britain. 
It was, therefore, no longer necessary to prevent the return of the French 
army to Europe. 

Before we dismiss the narrative of the year 1801, it will be necessary to 
glance at the naval warfare that a as stUl maintained between England and 
France. 


An important action took place, on the etli of July, off the coast of Spain, 
between sir James Saumarez and a squadron of French and Spanish ships of 
war. The Britiidi admiral, in a previous engagement with three French 
ships of the line, bad the misfortune to lose the Hannibal, which, having run 
aground within reach of one of the land batteries, was obliged to be left in 
the hands of the enemy. But, on the ISth of July he succeeded in bringing 
Uiem to action, together with live Spanish ships of the line that had jotii^ 
them; and his intrepid conduct and good fortune procured him a compensa¬ 
tion for his fomer disaster. The admiral came up with them about eleven 
o'clock at nigfit; and a fatal mistake of the enemy soon decided the contest. 
In the darkness and confusion that prevailed, the Spanish sliips iired upon 
each other. One of them, the Real Carlos, of one hundred and twelve guns, 
took fire, and blew up with a dreadful explosion. Another, of the same rate, 
mistaking her for an enemy, ran on ^ara her, and shared the same melan¬ 
choly fate ; while the San Antonio, of seventy-four guns and seven hundred 
ond thirty men, being unsupported, was obli^d to strike to the British fiag. 
I'be rest of the lUps immediately crowded all the sail they could carry, and 
4iay-break had made a successful retreat. 

prefect of destroying the enemy's elyps at Boulogne was not yet 
abandoned, and another expedition, iftador the command of admiral Nelson, 
Was fitted out for that purpose. His lordship‘found twenty-four vessels of 
f he enemy's flotilla anchored in a line bdfbre the mouth of the harbour; and 
on the 4th of August, the wind being favourable, he made the signal for 
•wttle, giving ordere to direct the bombs not against the town but against 
the shipping. This, however, like all oUieT,.ezp^tiunB of ours to the coast 
of France, even in the hands of Nelson, had an unsuccessful issue. After a 
severe engagement, the admiral was obliged to retreat with the loss of about 
one hundred and twenty men. , , , r . 

•* ranee beinir now set free from her continental war by the treaty of l,u- 
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'putstted by her govemmetit, throughout a great part of the preeent year. 
Encarapinenta were formed and occupied on the coaata of France and ^n. 
dera ; a large combined fleet of French and Spanish ships of war was collected 
in the harbour of Brest ; and every effort was made to restore the French 
navy, and equip in different ports a grhat number of vessels fitted for the 
purpose of landing men. On the other hand, these menaces were met in 
England by suitable preparations, and a spirit fiiUy answerable to the danger. 
A circular letter from tho home secretary of state to the lords-lieutenants of 
counties, was issued in July, intimating to commanding officers of the various 
bodies of cavalry and infantry, the necessity of keeping their corps in a state 
of constant preparation for immediate service; and particularly recommend¬ 
ing that they should be frequently assembled for military exercise. The 
naval force of the empire, which surpassed that of any former period, was 
disposed in such a manner as to keep the closest watch on the movements of 
the enemy, and blockade all their principal ports. In the English channel, 
a petty war was maintained, chiefly between cruisers and gun-boats, the 
latter of which were frequently intercepted as they attempted to steal from 
port to port along the French coast. But this petty warfare is too insignifi¬ 
cant for the pa^ of history. 

A vigorous effort was made at this time by the rulers of France, to detach 
Portugal from her connexion with great Britain; and in the month of March 
the court of Madrid, stimulated by the French, under the pretext of an 
affront, declared war against Portugjtl. Accordingly, in May, a Spanish 
army bf forty thousand men, headed bv the prince of the peace, entered Por- 
tugm, and in a short time reduced all the strong places in the province of 
Alentejo. Scarcely any resistance was made; and it has therefore been sup¬ 
posed, that there was a secret understanding between the two courts. On 
the 6th of June preliminaries of peace were signed at Badajoz, by which the 
fortress and district of Olivenza were ceded to Spain, and the ports of Por- 
tugid shut against the English. The French government refused to concur 
in this treaty, on the ground that it was contrary to a convention between 
them and Spun, a condition of which was, that peace should not be made 
with Portugal, unless certain places in that country were allowed to be occu¬ 
pied by French troops till a general peace. Tlie result was, that a French 
army entered Portu^il from Salamanca, and invested the town and fort of 
Almeida. To animate the exertions of Portugal in their defence against 
French aggression, a subsidy was p'anted them by England. They found it 
expedient, however, in a short time, to negotiate ; and a definitive treaty 
was concluded at Madrid on th e S9th of September, by which all the terri¬ 
tory of Portugal was preserved, but some extension was given to French 
Guiana out of Its American possessions. During this contest, an expeditiuii 
was dispatched from England, to take possession of the island of Madeira, 
in order to secune it to the crown of Portugal. 

The ministers of his Britannic majesty were now occupied with delibera¬ 
tions on the subject of peace. The dissolution of the northern confederwy, 
and the expulsion of the French from Egypt, had removed the most power¬ 
ful obstacles to peace. The war between France and England was now 
without any adequate object , each country appearing to stand firm on its 
own basis, without thepower pf effecting any material alteration in the con¬ 
dition of the other. The new adminibtration, consequently, had the pru- 
denoe not to neglect the oppibrtunity which these circumstances presented. 
Negotiations were commenced and cturried on for some time with a degree of 
secrecy, between M. Otto, who still resided in Iiondon, and lord Hawkes- 
• bury ; and on the let of October tho preliminaries were signed. The tidings 
of tnis event were received by people of both countries with extraordi- 
na^ indications of joy. They now hoped to be relieved from the accumu¬ 
lating burdens under which they had so lung laboured ; and a spirit of mu¬ 
tual amity between two nations, which, though habitually political enemies, 
have always retained much private respect for each other, seemed at once to 
lie restored, This pacification was soon followed by treaties between Franca 
an^the Ottoman Porte, and also between France and Russia. A cuncord.it 
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in history for the formid^le armies that were brought^fnto^the*fi^-'*tte 
extensive comWnalaonB of military plans; the numerous and saii^inarv'con- 
tests that took place ; the prodigious destruction of the human species ■ and 
the extraordinary result of the contest. During this important and memo¬ 
rable war, the military establishments of Europe far surpassed every thine 
of the kind witnessed m this quarter of the globe, in either ancient or mo¬ 
dern times. Xke armies of France were more numerous than those which 
any other European nation had ever brought into the field. Posterity will 
scarcely credit the pages of history which shall relate, that in a war of ten 
years, against the most powerful combination of enemies that ever was form¬ 
ed, France, though rent with intestine divisions, and oppressed by the most 
horrible tyranny, acquired so vast an extent of territory, with an almost un¬ 
limited control over Italy, Spain, and the provinces of Belgium.(l} 


LETTER XXXII. 


Contin^tion of the internal affairs of France from the insurrection of the 
Sections in 179.f, to the end of the Dh ectorial //overnmenl in IMOO. — Jaeo- 
biiiical conspiracy frustrateU.—Eleetwns of May 1797 .—Royalist attempt 
at conspire^, and exile of many members of the councils.—Return of Hwt- 
naparte to Paris, May 1798 .—Hts expetlition to Egypt.—Return of Fapo- 
leon, October 1709—he obtains the Consulate and dissolves the legislative 
body, 1800. 

Since the grand event of the reformation, the French revolution may be re¬ 
garded as toe most important occurrence of modern times; less, certainly, on 
account of its immediate consequences with regard to France herself, than of 
the immense influence it has had on the destinies of mankind in general. Our 
insular sitnatiou, and still more, the ignorance and apathy of men's minds on 
political subjects, had kept the principles of the English revolution shut up 
within our own country. The principles of that of America, another grand 
epoch in the history of the human race, are only applicable to colonies which 
have thrown off the recently imposed yoke of conquest, and the questionable 
claims of mother countries. Besides, each of these revolutions was but a re¬ 
turn to a former state of things; and, strictly speaking, the only matter in 
dispute was the reclamation of ancient rights, W men who had been ileprived 
of them. But the revolution in France was of a different character ; ^it ap¬ 
pealed to claims stUl more ancient, more universal ; claims inherent in hu¬ 
man nature—it appealed to the wghts of man—it proposed to itself an object 
more absolute and decisive, and, amove all, more calculated to serve for future 
example ; a complete social re-organization, not founded on obsolete toar- 
ters drawn forth from ancient archives, but on the imprescriptible right 
which she recognised as belonging to men in a state oi society, to 
among themselves the terms of their association. It is this view of toe 
matter, my son, which has led me to* detail to you so mini^ely os I have 
done, the more striking incidents of this eveiftful period. The history oi 
the French revolution will continue to Interest the human race to distant 
ages; and it wUl afford lessons of instruction, not only to governors but to 
the governed, which both may turn to profitable account. Nevertheless, 
after the attention hitherto bestowed upon it, we may be excused in taking 
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a mora ffeaeral and tuperfidal survey of the state of their domestic oonceruii 
from this period. , , . ^ ^ , 

The French revolution, whidi had destroyed the ancient eystem of ao- 
y er n tneotj and entirely the ancient state of society, had two dis. 

tinot objects in view—a free oonstitutibn and hh iocrea^ civilisation. W« 
have traeeiPlt tl^ugh a period of six years, during whiidi, each of the great 
classes, of which the nation was composed, attempted the establi^raent of 
its own peculiar system. The privileged class endeavou^ ^ establish thein 
against the court and the citizens, by retaining the distinction of orders and 
the States-general: the citizens endeavoured to establi^ theirs against the 
privileged and the multitude, by the code of 1791: and the multitude 
theirs agmnst the rest of the nation, by the constitution of 1793. None of 
these governments, however, could 1 m consolidated, because they were of aa 
ezcluuve character ; but whilst they were in operation, each class, as it ob¬ 
tained a temporary superiority, destroyeil whatever was intolerant, and what¬ 
ever was calculated to retard the inarch of civilization in the classes above it. 

When the directory succeeded the convention, the contest between Uie 
classes had become much less violent than heretofore* The most consider¬ 
able persons in each of them, however, formed a party, which still struggled 
for the poBsession of power and the establishment of its own form of govern¬ 
ment, but the mass of the population which had been so profoundly shaken 
from 1789 to 1795, longed for repose, and was ready to conform to the new 
order of things. It was at this period that the general impulse in favour of 
liberty came to a pause; and a better order of things in regard to civiliza- 
tioa commenced ; the revolution, after the troubles and commotmns attend¬ 
ing the first years of its existence, and the total destruction of its immense 
labours, now assumed its second character—a chariEuiter of order, of solidity, 
and repose. This second period was marked by this peculiar feature, that it 
seemra as if the nation bad in some measure abandoned ^ idea of liberty. 
Parties finding themselves no longer able to enjoy it in a lasting and exclu¬ 
sive manner, grew discouraged and retired from the ardent pursuit of politics 
to a more peaceful and private life. The revolution now became every day 
more consolidated: after giving birtb to a nation of partisans, it preduced 
first a nation of labourers and then of soldiers. 

At the time the directory were appointed, the situation of the country was 
sufficiently discouraging r the public treatsury was exhausted, and the cou¬ 
riers were often detained for want of the small sum tliat was necessary to 
defray the expenses of their journey. At home, anarchy and distress 
where prevailed; paper-money, the issues and credit of which were alike 
exhausted, destroyed all commerce, and all confidence ; famine stalked abroad, 
for every one refused to sell his commodities, because it was only to give 
them away; and in addition to these distresses, the arsenals were empty- 
Abroad, the armies were unprovided with waffgons, horses, or provisions; 
the soldiers were destitute of duthes; and the generals frequently in want 
of that part of their pay which was in cash, amounting to eight ftsnos a-day, 
a very moderate, but indispensable addition to their pay in assit^ats- And 
lastly, the troops, whose wants had rendered them discontented, and impaired 
their discipline, had again been defeated, and were acting on the defensive. 
Such was the distressing situation of the country after the fall of the com¬ 
mittee of Public Safety, which durflig its existence had provided against 
aearcity both in the army dad in the interior, by means of requisitions and 
Uie Maximum. •• , , , » . 

The men who w«re selected to remedy riiis disordered state of affairs werCj 
for the most part, persons of ordinary capacities, but they appUed themsrives 
to their tagk with earnestness, courage and prudence ; and, in a short tune, 
they sucMeded in re-establishing confidence, industry, commerce mid plenty. 
The convention had directed Pichegru and Jourdan—the one at the head ot 
the army of the Rhine, and the other of the Sambre and Meuse, to eiwund 
and mMce thomsolvea masters of Mayence, in order that they by tost 

nunnt r —rr the whole line of the Rhine ; but the scheme failed through 
’SS inliirnnifiirt of Pichegru. Though in^sted with the full confidence oJ 
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Uie I’epublic, and deara^edly enjoying the greatest military reputation of 
that period, he entered into counter-revolutionary plots with the prince ' 
ijonde, hut they were unable to come to a rinht understanding' with ea 


of 
each 



Pichegru ahnuld, as a prehmmary step, hoist the white flas in his army, 
which was entirely' republican. This hesitation could not hut injure the 
cause of the re-actionists, who now bej'an to prepare the conspiracy of Octo¬ 
ber, or Venddmiaire. Pichegru, however, having determined in one way or 
other to serve his new allies and betray his country, allowed liimself t^ ho 
beaten at Heidelberfr, compromised the army <if Jourdan, evacuated .Man- 
heim, raised the siege of Mayenco with considerable loss, and e.vposcd his 
frontier. , 

Carnot projected a new plans for the ensuing campaign, and it had for its 
object to carry the arms of tlie republic into the very heart of the hostile 
states. Buonaparte, who, as we have already seen, had been made geiieriil 
of the interior, after the insurrection of October, was now appointed to tlie 
r.ommand of the army of Itidy. Jourdan was r^uitiiiued at the hciul of the 
army of the Sambre and Meuse ; and Moreau was chosen to succeed Piche¬ 
gru in tlie command of the army of the Rhine. An offer was made to the 
latter, whose treason, though not proved, was strongly suspected hy the 
directory, to appoint him ambassador to the court of Bweden, hut tiie offei- 
was refused, Pichegru preferring to retire to Ambois, his native place, i t 
was arrang^ that the great armies under the command of lluoiiiuiarlc, 
Jourdan, and Moreau, should attack the Austrian territories by way of Italy 
and (Germany, form a junction at the jiassage of tlie Tyrol, and by degrees 
inarch upon'Vienna. 'I'his gix'at movement, the success of which woiiM 
render the republic mistress of the chief seat of tlie coutiiiental coalition, 
the generals prepared to execute. 

It was not without diiiicuity, hewever, that the directory could he pro¬ 
tected from the attacks of the two opposing factions, the democrats and tlio 
royalists, whose ascendancy it was tlie means of preventing. 'I'lie furiner 
were incessantly labouring to establish absolute equality in spite of thy state 
of society, and democratic liberty, notwithstanding tlie increased degree of 
civilization. But they had been so effectually subdued, that tliere was no 
probability of their ever again obtaining the possession of pow er. Yet tiiough 
ejected from the government, and expelled society,—though disorganized 
and proscribed, it was far from having disappeared, it once more rose from 
its state of depression. They re-established tlieir club at the I'antlieofi, and 
it was for some time tolerated by the directory, to whom, as it iiecame daily 
more numerous, it became daily more alarming. Its l^der was Gracchus 
Baboeuf, self-denominated “ the tribune of the people,” a bold man, of a 
heated imagination, and fanatically attached to an extraordinary kind of ile- 
mocracy. Tie possessed great influence over his party, preparing it by his 
journal for the reign of general happiness.” At first tiie directory endea¬ 
voured to restrain this.democratic iaction within bound^ but its sittings 
were pronged to a late hour, and in process of time, the members ot tlie 
club proceeded thither in arm.s, and were projecting an expedition against 
the directory and the councils, when the directory found it high Gme to in¬ 
terfere, and accordingly on the 26th o£ February 1796, it closed the doors of 
the Pantheon, on the following day sent a message to the councils, ap¬ 
prising them of the measure it had adopted. „i_„ 

This democratic faction, finding themselv^ deprived of R 
meeting, now resorted to other expedients. They succeeded in 
legion of poUce, in concert with which they pressed to destroy “ "g 
constitution ; but the directory, informed of this niMteuvre, 
disaiined the legion of police. The conspirators, taken » 

®u*T>rite, nov r^olved upon a uliwfi of insurrection nud^ftttacK . 

pointed “ an insurrectionary committee of I’“W|® Safety, {r»m 

communications with the Parisian mobility. Ihe leaders of the party ire* 
Voi.. 111. 3E 
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quently assembled in a place which they denominated " the Temple of Rea- 
“ son, where they chanted elegies on the death of Robespierre, and lamented 
over “ the slavery of the people !" They now prepared every thing for the 
attack : they agreed to establish “general l^ppjness," in order to which they 
proposed to make an equal distribution of property—to institute a govern¬ 
ment of “true and absolute democrats”—to form a convention, consisting 
of sixty-eight Mountainists, together with a democrat from e»ch deparU 
ment; and lastly, to finite from the several points where they were distri¬ 
buted, and immediately march against the directory and the councils. On 
the night of the intended insurrection, they were to post up two placards 
one of which was to contmn these words, “Constitution of 1793, liberty’ 
“ equality, general happinessthe other, this declaration, “ Those who 
“ usurp supreme power ought to be put to death by freemen." They were 
all ready, the proclamations were printed, and the day fixed, when they were 
betrayed.. On the 10th of May, the eveniiigtpreccding the intended attack, 
the conspirators were seized in their council chamber. The plan and all the 
details of the plot were found at Babceuf’s house. The directory informed 
the councils of it by message, and announced it to the people by proclama¬ 
tion. This singular attempt, which was so strongly tinged by fanaticism, 
excited the greatest terror ; the recent domination of the Jacobins, still pre¬ 
sented a feanul image to the imagination. 

Babceuf, prisoner as he was, like a bold conspirator, wrote to the directory, 
proposing terms of peace; but the latter, after publishing his letter, sent the 
writer ot it and his accomplices to the high court of t^nddme, which sen¬ 
tenced them to death, when Babceuf and Darthe, hearing their sentence, dis¬ 
patched themselves with their own daggers. 'J'heir partisans made another 
and feeble attempt at overthrowing the government. In the night of the 
7th of September, about eleven o’clock, they marched, to the number of six 
or seven hundred, armed with sabres and pistols, against the directory, which, 
however, they found defended by its guards. 'They then proceeded to the 
camp of Grenelle, which, from the supposed understanding between them¬ 
selves and it, they had hopes of gaining over. 'The camp had retired to rest 
when the conspirators arrived ; but when the sentinels demanded “ Who 
“ goes.there ?" they replied, “ Long live the republic! long live the consti- 
" tution of 1793!" the sentinels immediately gave the alarm—the commander 
ordered his men to sound to horse, and his &agoons, who were half naked, 
to mount. Surprised at this reception, the conspirators made but a feeble 
resistance—they were put to flight, leaving a number dead, and many made 
prisoners. A commission was appointed at Grenelle to try the conspirators, 
of whom thirty-one were put to death, thirty were sentenced to transporta¬ 
tion, and twenty-five to imprisonment, 'flus unfortunate catastrophe was 
nearly the ruin of the party—from that period democrats still existed, but 
the party was disorganized. It was at this moment that the contest between 
the authorities appointed by the sections, and the directory which was sup¬ 
ported by the army, commenced. As each resorted to its own party for sup¬ 
port and protection, when those who had the elective power placed them¬ 
selves at toe disposal of the counter-revolutionists, the directory was com¬ 
pelled to introduce the army into the government, a measure which in the 
se^el produced dreadful inconvfiniencesA 

The situation of the directory-became considerably altered by the elections 
of May 1797. 'rhese elections, by introducing the royalist party into the 
legislature and the ^vernment, renewed the question which the battle of 
Vendemiaire had decided. Until this period a perfectly good understanding 
had been hwtwp between the directory and the councils. Both composed 
of conventidliflists, united by a common interest, and equally animated by 
the wish to establish the republic, after it had been shaken by all the storms 
of party, manifesto much good will to each other in their oommu- 

nieatiq^ttU^eat concert in their measures. There existed an anti-con- 
paf^prity, which formed an opposition in the councils, but it was 
cenniiaa ^sn^'^ardeddn its measures; amli^his party, which acquired in- 
c r e s eed dtfbiiyth by the elections of May 17^, now became less equivocal in 
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i^U intentJon^nd in their attitude more menacing. The royalists were in 
fact an activ And formidable body, which had its chiefs, iu agents its hst, 
and its journals. They prevented the election of the repubficans' and fo^ 
the moment, assumed the banner of the multitude, which, as it alw^'fij 
Iowa the ene^Uc party, WM carried away with their enthusiasm 
On the 89* <rf May, the councds assembled; and, from that moment, tliev 
showed the dpmt which Mimated them. Pichegru, whom the royalists 2^ 
troduced uMn *e new fidd of battle, was chosen president of the counid of 
hve hundred with enthusiasm, and Barbe Marbois was'called with the 
animation to the presidency of the ancients. The legislative body next^ 
ceeded to the nomination of a director, in the place of Latourneuir who*^M." 
tired by rotation or ballot on the 19th of May. Their choice fell upon IW* 
tbdemy, who being a royalist and an advocate for peace, was airreeable to 
both the councils and to Europe. But all this was ominous to the directorv 
and indicated hostilitydioth ^inst it and the conventional parti’. Their 
administration and their policrwere speedily and openly attacJced ; thouirli 
every thing which could have been done by a legal government in their pre 
sent circumstances, had been done by tlie directory. Yet it « as reproartied 
with the continuance of the war and the disordered state of the finances. Ju 
this train matters proceeded for some time, the two parties watching each 
other, and the multitude in the attitude of spectators. The directory, aware 
that matters were advancing towards a crisis, though it relied on public opi- 
nion, did not neglect its chief security, the support of the troops, Several 
regiments of the army of the Sambre and Meuse, commanded by iloche, were 
ordered to advance towards Paris. Tho councils complained of this to the 
directory, who affected to be ignorant of the matter, and made very unsatis¬ 
factory excuses. 

An mtermediate party, whose principles were of a constitutional and pacific 
nature, attempted to prevent this struggle, and to re-establish harmony, but 
their efforts proved ineffectual. Carnot was at the head of this party, and 
some members of the council of five hundred, directed by Thibadeau, toge¬ 
ther with a considerable number of the ancients, supported his scheme. 
Carnot, who at this period wa« the director of the constitution, and Barlbe- 
lemy, who was the director of the legislature, constituted a minority in tho 
executive government. The former, austere in his conduct and self-willed 
in his views, could agree neither with Barras nor Reuhell, who, supjiortcd by 
their colleague Larcveillcre, were by no means indisposed to resort to vio¬ 
lence against the councils, whilst Carnot was desirous of strictly adhering to 
the provisions of tlie law. Alarmed at the preparations of the ilireeturv, tho 
councils manifested a desire to compromise matters, on the sacrifice of certain 
ministers who did nut possess their confidence ; but tho directory refused to 
listen to any terms of accommodation, the only effect of which, they were 
well aware, would be to postpone tlieir ruin, and that of the rcjiublic, until 
the elections of the year six. They procured menacing addresses from the 
amiies arainst the councils. The councils protested, but without effect 
■gainst this interference of the army ; and they made dispositions for aii 
in case it- should become necessary. At the ]»oint to whieh the 
two parties had now arrived, a victory was necessary, in order once more to _ 
decide the great contest between the revolution and the old government. 

The two leading men among the royalfst conspirators v;cre Pichegru and 
Willot. Tho latter, an intemperfcte milKary officer was anxious that thu 
councils should strike the first blow^ by decreeing the accusation of the three 
directors, Barras, Reubell, and Lareveillere, but Pichegru hesitated; and 
the advice of the indecisive part of the councils prevailing, they pursued 
the tardy course of constitutional proceedings. Not so with the director’. 
They determined to proceed to the attack without a moments delay. I be 
morning of the 4th of September was appointed for the execution of this 
project. The troops stationed round Pans entered the city on the precMit^ 
evening under the command of Augereaii. The project of Miras and his 
two coUcBguee was to take possession of the Tuilleries with trooM, before 
the legislative body could assemble, and thus avoid a forcible expulsion; to 
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fwirvene the councils in the vicinitjr of the Luxemhoure, after having ar¬ 
rested their principal leaden, and to complete, by a legiuatii^ enactment, a 
stroke of policy irhiidi had been commencro by force. They were supported 
by the minority of the councils, and they relied upon the approbation of tlio 
multitude. At one o'clock in the morningitlfe troops arrivM at the Hotel- 
de-Ville, and stationed themselves upon the quays, the bridges, and the 
champs Elysees. In a very short time twelve thousand men, and forty 
pieces of cannon surrounded the TuUeries. At four o'clock the alarm gun 
was fired and general Augereau presented himself at the gate of the Pont- 
'Pournant. 

The ^ard of the legislative body was under arms, and the inspecton of 
the half, apprized on the preceding evening of what was to take place, had 
repaired to the Tuileries for the purpose of defending the entrance. Ramel, 
who had the command of the legislative guard, was devoted to the councils, 
and he had stationed his eight hundred grenadiers at the different avenues 
of the garden, which was secured by gates. ‘But it was not with so feeble 
a force that Pichegru, WUlot, and Itamel could oppose any effectual resist¬ 
ance to the directory. Augereau bad no occasion even to force the passage 
of the Pont-Tournant; he had scarcely arrived within hearing of tne gre¬ 
nadiers, before he csUed to them.—“ Are you republicans ?*' The latter im¬ 
mediately replied, by lowering their arms and shouting, “long.live Auge- 
“ reau ! long live the directory!” and joined him. 

Augereau now traversed the garden, penetrated the hall of the councils, 
and arrested Pichegru, Willot, llumel, and all the inspectors of the hall, 
whom he sent to the Temple. The members of the councils were hastily 
convened by the inspectors, and repaired in crowds to the place of meeting, 
but the troops either arrested, or refused to admit them. At six o'clock in 
the morning the whole business was completed. The Parisians on rising, 
found the troops still under arms, and the walls placarded with proclama¬ 
tions announcing the discovery of a formidable conspiracy. The people were 
invited to retain their confidence and preserve order. A letter addressed to 
the directory by general Moreau bad already been printed, in which he de¬ 
tailed the plots of his predecessor, Pichegru with the emigrants, and also 
another letter from the prince of Conde to one of the members of the coun¬ 
cil of ancients. The whole population remained quiet, manifesting neither 
approbation nor regret. 

The directory were desirous that this extraordinary proceeding shouhl 
obtain the sanction of the legislature, and above all that it should be com- 
pleated. As soon, therefore, as the members of the five hundred and those 
of the ancients were assembled at the Oddon and the school of Medicine, to 
which places they were directed on the shutting up of the hall of the con¬ 
vention, and found themselves in sufficient number for the purposes of deli¬ 
beration, a message from the directory announced to them the motives by which 
it had been actuated in all its measures. “ legislative citizens," said this mes¬ 
sage, ** if the directory had but delayed one day longer, the republic would 
“ have fallen a victim to its enemies. The very place in which you sit was ap- 
" pointed for the meeting of the conspirators : it was there that they yes- 
“ terday distributed their passes and their certificates for the delivery of 
“ arms. Jt was from that point that they this night carried on a corres- 
" pondence^ with their accomplices^ and, fiually, it was from that place, or 
“ in the neighbourhood, that thejsagain attempted those clandestine and se- 
“ ditious assemblages which the police is at this moment engaged in dis- 
“ persing. To have allowed the faithful representatives of the people to be 
“ thus confounded with the enemies of their country, would have been to 
“ endanger not only the public safety, but tiheir own." 

_ 'The council Af-five hundred appointed a commission composed of the Abbd 
Sieyes, Paulain-^randpr^, Villers, Chazel, and Boulay-de-ia-Meurthe, with 
instructions to prepare a law of public safety, 'i'he measure they adopt¬ 
ed was thirt . n^nishment, which thus succeeded the guiUotine in this 
second periwft of revolution and dictatorship. . In this act of ostracism, were 
inclndea dftwarila of forty members of the couneil Of five hundred—eleven 
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of the council of ondente—end of the directors, Carnot and Barthdemy, with 
manr others who belongld to none of those bodies, among' whom were the 
«»n<iuctor« of thirty-iivo journals. Some of the condemned members con¬ 
trived to evade the sentence of edle* of which number Carnot was one. The 
irreater part were transported to Cayenne, but a great many never quitted 
the isle of Rhd. This woe the fourth defeat of the rtn-alisls; two had taken 
nlace when it was deprived of power, namely, those of the 14th of July, and 
die lOth of August; and two when it was prevented from resuming its 
power, viz. those of the Sth of October and the 4th of September. This re¬ 
petition of impotent attempts, and these successive failures contributed in 
no small degree towards reducing this party to submission under the consu¬ 
late and the empire. , , , 

The principal effect of the late measure was the return of the revoluti¬ 
onary government, a little amodified. The two ancient privileged classes 
were again driven into the back grffiind ; the refractory priests were a second 
time exiled. All who bad formed a part of the milit:^ household of the 
Bourbons, the supei^or agents of the crown, the members of parliament, the 
commanders of the orders of the Holy Ghost and of St. Louis, the knights of 

l^fdta_all, in short, who had protested against the abolition of the nubility 

and retained its titles, were ordered to quit the territory of the republic. 
The old nobles, as well as those recently created, were rendered incapablu 
of exercising the rights of citizens until the expiration of seven ^'ears, after 
having served, as it were, an apprenticeship to the republic. 1 has did this 
party, m its thirst for rule, bring buck the dictatorship. The directory at 
this time reached the height of its power. The armies of the republic had 
been every where victorious ; and now freed from all int^tine opposition, it 
imposed peace on Austria, by the treaty of Campo Formio, and on the em¬ 
pire by the congress of Raatadt. The coalition of 1792, and three was now 
dissolved, and England was the only belligerent power that remained. To 
pacify the people of the latter country lord Malmesbury was sent, in the 
character of plenipotentiary, iirst to Paris and then to Lisle, fhe negoti¬ 
ations were twice broken off, and the war between thetwo^powers continued. 
Whilst England was negotiating at Lisle, she was preparing at St. 1 eters- 
buigh the triple alliance, or second coalition. 

The directory, on their part, destitute of money, unaided by any party at 
home, and possessing no other support than the army, and no other means 


of obtaining iclat than the continuation of its victories, was no more in a 

a... 1 _xl_Cl_1_-1 .. erwiiSiC. 



iidated thirdy and that payable only in money, an arrangrement by winch tho 
/und-holders were ruined. War was necessary to its existence. An im¬ 
mense body of soldiers could not be disbanded without danger. 
barrassing state of things led the directory to undertake the expeaxtwm to 

and the invasion of Switzerland. _ - , 

Napoleon, the conqueror of Italy, and the pacificator of »» 

now returned to Paris, where he was received with 
pulace. Honours were granted to him, such as no other 
public had ever enjoyed. A patriotic alter was ^epiwed “ 
and in his passage to the triumphal cerSony, dt which he w J , 

he passed under an arch formea of the coiouie taken in Italy. !•,„ 

dressed by Baxras, president of the directory, who 
on his Tictoriee, inwted him «to crown to fflonous a life 

the great nation owed to its outraged dignity. This was no ® ^ 

the conquest of En^and! and every preparation ^ enter- 

descent—whilst the real object was the invasion Aan* rvindurt 

prise suited both Buonaparte and the directory. The 

ofthU general in Italy, ^his ambition which could *;® iS^a^ d^ 

under a etndied simpiieity, rendered his presence at •'o™c X without au- 
sirable to the directory. On the other hand, he himself r,.-—him 
prehensions that the exalted <>pinion which hail already been 
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might be diminiihed by an Inactive life: for, the world always expects from 
those whom it terms grmt, more than they are able to perform. While the 
directory, in the ezpemtion to Egypt, thought only of the removal of a for¬ 
midable general, and of attacking tl» Engliah in India, Buonaparte re¬ 
garded it as a gigantic conception, an employment perfectly congenial to hie 
taste, furnishing him with new opportunities of astonishing mankind. But 
having detiuled Uie particulars of the Egyptian Expeditions in my former 
Idlter, it is needless to dwell upon them in this place. 

The directoiy, which was desirous of procuring the neutrality of the Ot¬ 
toman Porte, that it might attack the Ei^lish, violated that of Switzerland, 
that it might expel the emigrants from its territories. Republican princi¬ 
ples had penetrated into Geneva, and the Pays de Vaud: but the policy of 
the Swiss confederation was, the influence of the aristocracy of Berne, avow, 
edly of a counter-revolutionary cast. T^ey had’driven from the cantons all 
the Swim who had shown themselves partisans of the French republic. 
Berne was the head-quarters of the emigrants, and there most of the plots 
against the revolution were hatched. The directory complained but re¬ 
ceived no satirfaction. The Vaudois, placed by ancient treaties under the 
direction of France invoked its support against the tyranny of Berne. The 
appeal of the Vaudois, its own grievances, and the desire of extending its 
own qrstem in Switzerland, much more than the temptation to seize the 
petty treasure of Berne, with which it has been reproached, decided the di¬ 
rectory. After some negotiations, which led to nothing, the war com¬ 
menced. The Swiss defended themselves with great courage and obstinacy; 
they thought of bringing back the times of their forefathers ; but they were 
at length compelled to yield. Geneva was re-united to France, and Switz¬ 
erland exchanged its ancient constitution ft>r that of the year three. From 
that moment two parties existed in the confederation, one of which advo¬ 
cated the cause of France and the revolution, and the other that of Austria 
and a counter-revolution. Switzerland, from this period, ceased to be a 
sM>mmen barrier, and became the high road of Europe. 

The revolution of Switzerland was speedily followed by that of Rome, 
where general Duphot being killed in a disturbance, which the pontifical 
government made no effort to prevent, that state was, as a punishment for 
the offence, changed into a republic. All these events tenifed to complete 
the system of the directory, and to give'it a preponderance in Europe; it 
was now at the head of the Helvetian, Batavian, Ligurian, Cisalpine, and 
Roman republics, ail of which were constructed after the same model. But 
whilst the diiectory extended its influence abroad, it was again threatened 
by parties at home. 

The elections of May 1796 were by no means favourable to the directory; 
they were entirely of a different character from those of the year five. Since 
the 4th of September, the removal of the counter-revolutionists had re¬ 
stored all the influence of the exclusive republicans, who re-established clubs 
under the name of eonstilMional circlet. This party preponderated in the 
dectoi^ assemblies, which, by an extraordinary casualty, had to name four 
hundred and thirty-seven deputies^ two hundred and ninety-mght for the 
council of five hundred, and«ime hundred and thirty-nine for that of the bo- 
cients. As soon as the elections ap^oached, the directory began to exclaim 
loudly against the anarchiets. Bu7 its prodamations not having had the 
effect IK preventing democratic elections, it determined to annul them by 
virtue of a law of circumstance (ioi d» circonetancc) by whi^ the counciu 
bad, after the 4th of September, nanted it the pmetr ttf judging the proceed¬ 
ings of theHelectoral assemblies. It invited the legislative body, by message, 
to npolnt a commission of five members for. this purpose. A gr^ portion 
of-the alectlons was in consequence, on the 11th of May annullra.^ This bl^ 
was aiaiad hf the directorial party at the ultra reppbltcans, as, nine monthi 
bafoi«,-itItaa aimed a blow at the royalists. 

'PimArectory was desirous of retainiqg, that political equililmam which 
had ^ancterizM the first two years of Its' icsistence, but its situation wa< 
materially changed. Since its last measure, it could no longer be deemed 
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imnaitial government, because it wbb no longer a constitutional one. Ita 
.tciuri o"* to independence excited general discontent; it continued, how- 
in the same state until the elections of the year seven. It displaved 
y activity, but it was of a narrow end bustling kind. Merlin (de Douai; 

Treilhard, who had succeeded C^not and Jterthdl^my, were two poli¬ 
tical pettifoggers; Rewbell had in the highest degree the courage requisite 
statesman, without possessing enlarged views; La RdveillSre was too 
much occupied with the sect of theophilanthropists for the head of a go- 
mmment. As to Barras, he continued his dissolute course of life and his 
diiectu^ regency ; his palace was the resort of gamesters, women of in- 
^me and stock-jobbers of every kind. The administration of the direo- 
torePM^ooJ^ their character, but was in a peculiar manner influenced by 
their mtuation, the embarrassments of which were still further increased by 

war with the whole of Europe. 

Whilst the r^ubhcan plenipotentiaries were still negotiating a peace with 
the emperor at Rastadt, the secondscoalition commenced its campaign. The 
treaty of Campo-Formio was nothing more than a suspension of hostilities 
between the republic and Austria, and England had no difficulty in engag¬ 
ing her in a new confederacy, in which all the European powers, with the 
exception of Prussia and Spain, took a part. The subsidies of the British 
cabinet, and the attractions of the West, decided Russia ; the Porte and the 
Barbary states embraced the confederacy on account of the invasion of Egypt; 
the empire, in order to recover the left bank of the Rhine; and the ^tty 
princes of Italy, for the purpose of destroying the new republics. Thev 
were discussing at Rastadt the treaty relative to the cession of the left bank 
of the Rhino, flio navigation of that river, and the demolition of some for¬ 
tresses on the right bank, when the Russians passed into Germany, and the 
Austrian army began to move. The French plenipotentiaries were taken by 
surprise, and received orders to depart within twenty-four hours; they in¬ 
stantly obeyed, and, after having obtained safe conduct from the enemy a 
gener^, commenced their journey. At some distance from I^tadt they were 
stopped by a party of Austrian hussars, who having ascertained their names 
ana titles, assassinated them s Bonnier and Roberjot were killed, end John 
de Bry was left for dead. This unexampled violation of the law of nations, 
a premeditated assassinatiou of three men invested with a sacred charwter, 
excited universal horror. The legislative body indignantty decreed war 
against the governments to which the guilt of this enormous cnme att^hM. 

Hostilities had already commenced in Italy and upon the Rhine. 1 he di¬ 
rectory, apprized of the march of the Russian troops, and suspecting the in¬ 
tentions of Austria, obtained from the councils a law empowering “om to 
raise recruits. The military conscription placed two hundred thousand 
young men at the disposition of the republic. This law, 
of which were incalcu^ble, was the result of a more regular order of »hin^ 
The levies in mass had been made for the service of the revolution, 

■cription became the legal service of the country. tha 

The troops b^onging to the most impatient powem, . . - 

vanguard of the coition, had already i-vied tr^OB - 

Nades had advanced upon Rome, and the king irf *J®“ * t 

and threatened the Ligurian republic ; *’“*'*®* *’®‘.'?* General 

the shock of the Frllich armies, tlmy '"®'-'» iirid^hf La™S^ 
C'hampionnet, after a sanguinaiy victo^ entei*d j 

after fefendtog the interior of the city llr three days, were suMu^.i md the 

Part/ianopean republic was proclaimed. **0“®J?* of Ttal^was in tlie 

Turin, and when the new campaign opened, the whole of y 

^“he°^ttoS!^ich had the advantajp 

>n efi^ective force, attacked it by the three great i^nm^ the^uchyof 
»bmd, Mid Holiiid. A strong Wri^ w« Son sftmrwl^. 

Mantua, defeated Shdrer twice upon the Adige, “ Moreau suc- 

joined by the whimsioal, and unttt **‘5**r'^**^”**So Mtraated'on the side of 
ceeded Bhdrer, and wi, like htoi, defeated: he retreated on tnesme 
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_ l^'iliinier Apwnidiiei, Kod to join tbo aimy 

t%=>tlMlliBTiiiM, who wat-iAto tttBUd: at TraMj^ Tii« 
X ttMr principal force antnet SvitmlBilift. Some 
aaeMalce Charier,'‘w4i« Intf defeated Jourdah a» 
. arife'traa'eMadnfr^repBTationa fercnwainrtfae Helve- 
iMceefTdtkat BBtne tfaae landed la Holland adth 
thanaand A^^d'-Rnarian treopa. The amaU repubHoa wfaiHi protected 
' ^Mhioa were 'fevaMd^ and, after'acme new rictoner, the oonfaderataa were 
eoafalaft ttf '^iMrtraite into the very seat of the rCvelutioii. 

fo^Hie mndst of these military disasters, to which was added the discontent 
of'm parties, the elections of May 1790 took place ; they were like those of 
^e preceding year, republican. The directory was no longer possessed of 
sufficient strei^th to contend against public misfortunes and the animosity 
of parties. The retirement of Rewbeti, who was succeeded by Sieyes, de¬ 
prived it of the only man who could make head against the storm, and intro¬ 
duced in his stead &e most decided oppoaeiit of this obnoxious and worn-out 

S ovemment. The moderate party and the ultra-republicans concurred in 
emanding of the directors an account of the internm and external state of 
tiie republic. 

The councils declared themselves permanent, and Barras deserted his col¬ 
leagues. The animosity of the councils was directed solely against Triel- 
bard. Merlin, and La Reveillere, the last supports of the old directory. They 
removed Treilhard, because the'interval of a year had not elapsed between 
his legislative and directorial functions, ns required by tbe constitution. The 
ex-minister of justice, Goheir, was immediately put in his place. The ora¬ 
tors of tbe council next vigorously attacked Merlin and La BeveiU^re, whom, 
as they could not depose, they wished to compel to yesign. Tbe directors, 
who were thus menaced, sent a Justificatory message to the councils, and pro¬ 
posed peace. On the 18th of June, the republican Bertrand (du Calvados), 
dsoended the tribune ; and, after having examined the ofiers of the directors, 
praoeeded in these terms : “ You have proposed a re-union; and 1 propose 
*' that you should consider whether you can still retain your offices. If you 
" desire the welfare of the republic, you will not hesitate to decide. You 
" have no power to do good : you will never have either the confidence of 
" your colleagues, or that of the people, or that of the representatives, with- 
out which it is impossible for you to execute the laws. Thanks to the con- 
" stitution, there already exists in the directory a majority which enjoys the 
" confidence of the people, and of the national representatives. Why do you 
*' hesMate to restore unanimity both in design and principle, between the two 
“ first authorities of the state ? You have no longer even the confidence of 
" those vile flatterers who have hollowed out your political grave. Termi- 
" nate your career by an act of devotion, which the sound hearts of republi- 
*' cans will alone know how to appreciate." 

Merlin and La RdveiBere, deprived of tbe support of government by the 
retirement of Bewbell, the deposition of Treilhard, and the desertion of 
Barras, and* influenced by the demands of the councils as well as by patriotic, 
motives, st length yields to circumstanees, and resigned the directorial au¬ 
thority. This victory, gained by tha united efforts' of the republicans and 
the moderate party, proved advantageous to both. The first introduced ge¬ 
neral Moulins into the directory, the latter Boger-Ducos. The councils, by 
tlfa .transaction of the ISth •fune,/'vhich disorganized the old government 
of.^thih year three, took their revegge against the direcloiy for the 4th of 
Beptember and the 11th of May. At this period, each of the two great 
powers of the state had.in its turn violated the constitution; tbe directory, 
in-detonating the legislature ; the legislature, in expeliing the directory. It 
waa .Jnizdly poedUe that this ferm of government, of -which all parties had 
eause to con^lain, should have a prolonged existence. 

Bi4yae, aft^ the successful issue of the leth of June, endeavoured to de¬ 
stroy what rtill remained of the government of the year three, in order that 
he might eslablidi a legal mverement upon another plan. He waa.a man of 
• capnGious temper,-gnd fond of system, but he possessed on accurate per* 
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ceptum Of what was muixod in diSeren^ aitaathna. BeaiMia hUNAMtored 
upon the theatre of the revwution, but at aahyilarh^oel^ trfayk^ 
^fdoaing it by a definitive eonatitution. AftwMvingfoateHa^^aefiiiMla 
'efihcting the principal cihangea of 1789 ids motion of the 18tk«C Jnae, 
which tranafsnned the Statee-mnefal into a national aaoemUy, and. ^ hia 
plan of internal organ i zati o n, which aubstitnted the departmenta fbrtte pro- 
vineea, he had ever ainoe remained ailent and paauve. He had wait^ until 
such time aa the meaaureB for the public defence ahould aeain give place to 
meaanrea for the defence of institutiona. Appointed, under the directory, 
ambaaaador to Beriin, the continuance of the neutrality of Prussia was attri¬ 
buted to him. At hia return, he accepted the office,' which until then he had 
refused, of Sector, hecauae Rewbell had retired from the government, and 
he believed that aU parties were sufficiently tired to co-operate in a finid 
pacification, and the establishment of liberty. For carrj’ing his views into 
effect, he rdied upon Rogef^Oucof, in the directory; upon the council of an¬ 
cients, in the l^islature; and out of doors, upon the moderate party and 
the middling etass, who, after havi^ wished for laws as a novelty, now 
wished for repose as a novelty too. ThiB party was desirous of establishing 
a firm and steady government, which "should have neither retrospections nor 
enmities, and vthioh ahould thenceforward satisfy all opinions and all interests. 

As effectg-idmilar to those which had been produced, between the l+th aod 
27th of Jul^ by the people, in conjunction with a part of the government, 
had aince the 2nd of October been brought about by the army, Sieyes deter¬ 
mined to avail himself of the latter, h or this purpose, it was necessary to 


t 


have the assistance of a general, and be cast bis eyes upon Joubert, who wiis 
)ut at the head of the army of the Alps, in order that he should nret, 
\y means of victories, and the liberation of Italy, gain a great political 

”^he*con8titution of the year three, however, was stiU supported by the 
two directors Gohter and Moulins, and by the council of five huiidred, and 
out of doors by the party of the Maniffe. The decided republicans h^ 
assembled as a dub in that haU in which the first assembly had hold lU 
sittings. The new dub, formed of the wreck of that of Salm, wlmh had 
ozist^ before the 4th of September, of that of V 

existed at the commencement of the directory, and of the "W 
cobins, professed republican principle with en^usiasni, b nossessed 

cratic opinions of the lower orders. Each of t*'®, 
a share in the ministry, which hud been renewed at 
directory. Cambaceres had the department of j 

depart^nt; Beinhard, who had been placed in office during ‘t® 


latuw,’rf ffirectory. and of the "linistry fCof tlfe mb tHuneriZ 
proceeding to a more considerable change than t > „iunii with it tlio 
imagined that tba destruction of the republic VI11. It 

reaction of the Bourbons, and he be^n ^ VZnardy bv his 

appears that Barras, in. negotiating for the I® „ gs,,„uged nothing 

means Wmt fiimself- party which 

I dcniucratic Moun* 



uau laio greatest ohance of victory. Aiier ^ of July; 

tainUtoStheSlstofMay; ? SeV^^ •« 

a revdatiotLary director against ^e ® „„ tj,e leth^of Juno ;.h8 

nltra-republican director against his ^ of the year three, 

now became a royalist director ^^®bv the 4th of September and by 

The faction which hod bMn jL courage. The military suc- 

the peace of the continent, had j loan a^that of the hostagea. 

vesa of the new coalition, the law of the fo ti,e government, 

which obliged each family of emigrants *5 ^ arms. They re- 

had iodm^ the royalists of the south wd west to take up arm. 

VoL. HI. * ^ 
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kppeared in bands which became everjr day more formidable, and which re¬ 
commenced the pett]r%ut disastrous warfare of the Ckouans. They expected 
the arrival of the Hnasisiis, and believed in the speedy restoration of monar¬ 
chy. This was the mbmcmt for a new contest between all parties. Each of 
them aspired to the inheritance of the S^iriniT constitution, as was seen at 
the end of the conventional session. In France they are warned by a sort of 
political odour that a government is dying, and aU parties immediately fly to 
the prey. • 

Happily for the republic, the war changed its aspect upon the two prin¬ 
cipal frontiers of the higher and lower Rhine. The allies, after having ac¬ 
quired Italy, attempted to penetrate into France through Switzerland and 
Holland ; but their proness, until then victorious, was arrested by generals 
Massena and Brune. Massena advanced against Korsahof and Suwarrow, 
and in a series of grand combinations and consecutive victories, during 
twelve days, running first to Constance and then to Zurich, the Russians 
were repulsed and forced to retreat, and the coalition was thus disorganized. 
Brune also defeated the duke of York in Holland, and compelled him to re¬ 
embark, and to renounce his attempt at invasion. The army of Italy alone 
was less sucOTssful: Joubert, its general, was killed at the battle of Novi, 
whilst charging the Austro-Russian army. But notwithstanding the defeat 
of Novi, this frontier, which was at a great distance from the centre of 
events, was not passed, but was skilfully defended by Championnet. The 
republican troops were themselves likely very soon to be in a situation to 
cross it ; for after having been for a moment beaten, they began to resume 
their superiority at every fresh conflict, and once more commenced their 
career of victories. Europe, in giving by its repeated attacks mure exercise 
to the military power, rendered it every day more formidable. 

But nothing was chained at home, where divisions, discontent, and un¬ 
easiness remained as before. The contest between the moderate and the 
ultra republicans had become stiU more decided. Sidyes pursued his projects 
against the latter. He attacked the Jacobins on the anniversary of the 10th 
of August, in the Champ-de-Mars. Lucien Buonaparte, who had obtained 
great influence in the council of five hundred, by his character, his talents, 
and the military importance of the conqueror of Italy and Egypt, presented 
a frightful picture of terror to the assembly, and declared that France was 
in danger of its return. About this time, Sidyes effected the removal of Ber¬ 
nadette ; and Fuuchd, with his concurrence, closed the assembly of the Ma- 
The multitude, to whom it is only necessary to present the phantom 
of the past, in order to inspire it with dread, ranked themselves, in their 
.apprehension of the return of the system of terror*, on the side of the mo¬ 
derate party and the ultra republicans failed in an attempt to get the coun- 
try declared in danger, as at the end of the legislative assembly. Sidyes, 
after having lost Joubert, looked around for a general who would enter mto 
his designs, one who would protect the republic, without becoming its op¬ 
pressor. Hoche had been dead more than a year ; Moreau no lunger pos¬ 
sessed the public esteem, on account of his equivocal conduct towards the di¬ 
rectory before the 4ith of September, and of his sudden accusation of his old 
friend Pichegru, whose treason he had concealed for more than a year; Mas- 
sena was not at all a political general; and Bernadette and Jourdan were 
devoted to the party of the A/Cbeoe. Sityes, finding himself in this situation 
of TOverty, adjourned his politmid mecbure for want of a man. 

_ Buonapmte wliile in Egypt had ledrned the state of France. His expedi- 
**??' *f which I have given you the chief incidents in my former letter, and 
which, therefore, I will not here repeat, had been brilliant, but had product 
no xesults. After having beaten the Mamelukes, and put an end to their 
domina^n in low and in high Egypt, he had advanced into S^a ; but his 
wlure in the si^e of St. Jean d'Acre had compelled him to return to his 
first conquest. There, after having defeated an Ottoman army on the banks 
of Aboukir, so fatal the year before to the French fleet, he decided upon 
flatting this land of fame and of banislunent, that he might render the new 
oriau in France subemryient to his elevation. He left general KlAer in com- 
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mand of the army of tho east, and crossed the Mediterranean, which was 
covered with English vessels, in a frigate. He landed at Frcjus on the 91 h 
of October 1799, and made a ra^id and triumphal progress from the coast of 
the Mediterranean to Paris. His e:spedition, which had the appearance of n 
fabulous story, astonished all France, and added still more to a reputation 
which the conquest of Italy had already raised to a great height. These two 
enterprises had distinguished him from all the other generals of the republic. 
The ramoteness of the theatre upon which he had fought had already allowed 
him to prepare the way for his career of indejwndence and authority. A vic¬ 
torious general, an acknowledged diplomatist, the founder of republics, he 
had treated all interests with address, all creeds with moderation. Preparing 
his plans of ambition at a distance from tlie capital, he had taken care not to 
make himself the partisan of any system ; and he had so managed all parties, 
as to effect his elevation with their consent. Ever since his victories iu 
Italv he had entertained thought* of usurpation. If the directory liad been 
vanqiushed by the council on the 4th of September, he proims^ to march 
against the latter with his army, and seize the protectorate of the republic. 
Finding, after the 4th of September, that the directory was Uio powerful, and 
tho inwtive state of the continent too d.angorous for him, he accepted the 
expedition to E^pt, that iie might not fall into obscurity and be forgotten. 
On the news of the disorganization of the directory on the ISth of June, bo 
repaired with all possible expedition to the seat of action. 

His arrival excited tlie entliusi.asm of the moderate part of the n.atmn , ho 
received general congratulations, and was emulously sought after by all the 
different parties who were equally anxious to gain biin. I he gericraU. the 
directors, the deputies, even the republicans of the A/on#yr, waited upon him, 
and sounded him. They amuseil him with feasts and eutcrtaiiimenU , ho 
appear^ grave, simple, observing, and not very eager ; he already possessi .1 
t£e familiuity of a superior, and disiilayed involuntary habits of lonimand. 
Notwithstan^ng his apparent want of eagerness, and the absence »1 overt iiics, 
ft wrm.mifesrthat iSj entertained ulterior designs :^houl say ^ 
allowed ft to be divined : for, in order to accomplish a tliini,, it is necessary 
that it^ould be expected, lie could not rely upoii the reiniUicans of 
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attack against the constitution of the year uulinutcd confidence 
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council, presented a most alarming picture of the public situation : they as- 
sured it that the Jacobins were coming in crowds from all the deportm^ts 
that they wished to re-establish the revolutionary ^verament, and that 
terror would again desolate the republic^ if the council^ bad not the courage 
and the wisdom to prevent its return. Another conspirator Regnier (de la 
Meurtbe) proposed that the ancients, who were already giving way, should, 
bv virtue of the power vested in them by the constitution, transfer the seat 
of the legislative body to St. Cloud, appoint Buonaparte to the command of 
the 17th military division, and instruct him to superintend the removal. ISi. 
ther the whole council was an accomplice of this manoeuvre, or was struck by 
a real panic after so precipitate a meeting, and such alarming speeches: how¬ 
ever this may be, it granted every thing that the conspirators required. 

Buonaparte waited impatiently in his house, in the street Mont-Blanc, for 
the result of this discussion ; he was surrounde^ by generals, by the com¬ 
mandant of the guard of the directory, Lef^'re, and three regiments of caval¬ 
ry, which he was about to review. The decree of the council of ancients, which 
was passed at eight o'clock, was brought to him by a messenger of state at 
half-past. He received the congratulations of those who formed his cortege, 
and the oiBccrs drew their swords in token of fidelity. He placed himself at 
their head, and they marched to the Tuileries, where he had no sooner ar¬ 
rived, than he repaired to the bar of the council of ancients, took the oath of 
fidelity, and named Lefevre, the commandant of the directorial guard, fur his 
lieutenant. 

This, Iiowever, was only the beginning of his success; for, although he was 
at the head of the military power, the authority of the directory and the 
legislative power of the councils still existed. In the contest which must 
infallibly ensue, it was not clear that the grand, and until then victorious, 
energy of the revolution, would not prevail. Sieyes and Roger-Hucos pro¬ 
ceeded from the Luxembourg to the legislative and military camp of the 
Tuileries, and delivered iii their resignatiuns. Barras, Moulins, and Gohier, 
being apprized, though at a late hour, of what was passing, attempted to use 
their authority, and secure the protection of their guard ; but the latter having, 
through Buonaparte, received intelligence of the decree of the ancients, re¬ 
fused to obey them. Barras became discouraged, sent in his resignation, and 
set out for his estate of Grosbois. The director was in fact dissolved ; and 
there was one antagonist less in the contest. The council of five hundred 
and Buonaparte alone remained in the field. 

The decree of the council of ancients, and the proclamations of Buona¬ 
parte, were posted on the walls of Paris, the inhabitants of which experienced 
that agitation which always accompanies extraordinary events. The repub¬ 
licans felt, and not without reason, serious apprehensions for liberty. But 
when they manifested alarm os to the designs of Buonaparte, in whom they 
beheld a Csesar or a Cromwell, they received a reply in the words of the ge¬ 
neral : “ Bad parts, worn-out parts, unworthy of a man of sense, if not of an 
" honest man. It would be sacrilegious to think of attempts against the re- 
" presentative government, in an age of intelligence and liberty. None but 
“ a fool would wish wantonly to lose the stake of the republic against roy- 
" alty, after having supported it with some danger as well as credit." Ne¬ 
vertheless the importance whic^ he assumed in his proclamations was but a 
bad omen 1 and he also reproached the^rectory with the situation of France 
in a most extraordinary mann^. “ ^hat have you done,” said he, “ with 
“ that France which 1 left you so briSiant ? I leit you peace, 1 have found 
“ war: 1 left you victories, I have found defeats; 1 left you the millions of 
" It^y, and 1 have found nothing but spoliation and misery. What have 
" you done with the hundred thousand Frenchmen whom 1 knew, all of them 
" my companions in glory ? they are dead. This state of things cannot last: 

“ before three years it will lead us to despotism." It was the first time 
during the last ten years, that one man referred every tbiim to himself, and 
demanded a|i account of the republic as of bis own estate. One is grievously 
surprised at seeing a aiagle individual, brought forward by the revolution. 
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thus introduce himself into the inheritance so laboriously acquired by a whole 

the 9th of November, the members of the council repaired to St. Cloud. 
Thither also Sieyes and Roger Dueos accompanied Buonaparte, with the 
view of opposing the designs of the conspirators. Sieyes, who understood 
the tactics of revolutions, proposed, in order to secure the suroess of their 
scheme, that their chiefs should be provisionally arrested, and that none but 
the moderate party should be admitted into the councils; but Buonaparte 
refused to accede to this proposal; fur being no party man, and haring hi¬ 
therto only acted and conquered with soldiers, he thought that he could 
move the legislative body like an army by the word of command. The gallery 
of Mars was prepared for the council of ancients ; the Orangery for that of 
the five hundred. A considerable armed force surrounded the seat of the 
legislature, as the mob on tin Sndof June surrounded the convention. 'I'lie 
republicans assembled in groups in*the gardens, and waited for the opening 
of the session: they were agitated with a generous indignation against the 
military brutality with which they were threatened, and rnniinuiiicatcd to 
each o&er their projects of resistance. The young general, followed by a 
few grenadiers, traversed the courts and the apartments, and prematurely 
yielmng to his natural character, he said, like the twentieth king of a dy¬ 
nasty : “ I will have no more factions : there must an end of them. 1 
“ positively will have no more of them.” About two o'clock in the afternoon 
the councils assembled in their respective halls, to the sound of instrunients 
which played the air of la Marteiltaite. 

As soon as the session opened, Emile Gcudin, one of the conspirators, as¬ 
cended the tribune of the five hundred, and proposed a vote of thanks to the 
council of tlio ancients for the measures which it had adopted, and that its 
opinion should be requested as to the means of saving the republic. 1 Ins 
motion became the signal of the most violent tumult; cries arose against 
Gaudin from all sides of the hall. The republican deputies besieged the tri¬ 
bune and the chair in which Lucien Buonaparte presided. The coiispirators 
Cabinis, Boulay (de la Meurthe), Ghazal, tiaudin, Uucien, &c., grew palo 
upon ^eir scats. After a protracted commotion, amidst which iiii one coiiln 
be heard, order was for a moment restored, and Delbrcd proposed that they 
should renew the oath to the constitution of the year three : .10 voice being 
raised against this motion, which at such a juncture was vital, tiie oath was 
taken with a burst of enthusiasm, and a unanimity w hicli endangered the 
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had been hailed with the same enthusiaRtn as it was in the council of fivo 
hundred. It however surprised the council, and Buonaparte was for a mo¬ 
ment disconcerted. But he soon resumed ; “ The constitution of the year 
*' three! you no longper have it. You vidlated it on the 4th of September ;'you 

violated it on the 11th of May. The constitution ! it is invoked by all fac- 
“ tions, and it has been violated by all; it cannot be a means of safety to us, 
“because it no longer possesses the respect of any body : the constitution 
“ being .violated, we must have another compact, and other guarantees." 
The couninl applauded the reproaches which Buonaparte addressed to it, and 
rose up as a sign of their approbation. 

Buonaparte, deceived by the easy success which his demeanour had ob- 
tiuned for him in the council of ancients, imagined that his presence alone 
would appease the stormy council of live hundred. Thither he repaired at 
the head of some grenadiers, whom he left atHhe door, but in the interior 
of the hall, and he advanced alone with his hat in bis hand. At the sight of 
the bayonets the whole council rose by a sudden impulse. Conceiving that 
his entrance was the signal of military violence, they all joined in the cry 
Outlaw him ! Down with the dictator! Many members ruslied towards 
him, and Bi^net seizing him by the arms: “What are you doing, rash 
“ man !” said he ; “ retire, you violate the sanctuary of the law." Buonaparte 
turned pale, became perturbed, retired, and was carried off by the grenadiers 
who had served him as an escort. 

The tumultuous agitation of the council did not cease with his disappear¬ 
ance. All the members spoke at once, every one proposed measures of public 
safety and defence. They overwhelmed Lucien Buonaparte with reproaidies; 
he justified his brother, but with timidity. After many efforts he at last suc¬ 
ceeded in getting to the tribune, and inviting the council to judge his brother 
with less rigour. He assured them that he had no design against liberty ; 
be recalled bis services : but many voices were instantly heard to exclaim. 
He has destroyed all the merit of them: Down with the dictator ! Down 
with the tyrants! The tumult then became more violent than ever, and 
they demanded the outlawry of general Buonaparte. “ What,” said Lucien, 
“ you would have me pronounce sentence of outlawry against my brother?" 
—“ Yes, yes, outlawry, that is for tyrants !” Amidst this confusion it was 
proposed, and put to the vote, that the council should be permanent, that 
it should instantly repair to its palace in Paris; that the troops assembled 
at St. Cloud should form part of the guard of the legislative body, and that 
the command of them should be given to Bernadotte. Lucien, astounded by 
all these propositions, and by the outlawru which he imagined was adopted 
like the others, quitted the chair, ascended the tribune, and said in the 
greatest agitation, “ Since 1 have not been able to obtain a hearing in this 
“ assembly, 1 lay down with a deep sense of outraged dignity the ensigns of 
“ the popular magistracy." At the same time be took off his cap, his doak, 
and his scarf. 

In the mean time, Buonaparte had experienced some difficulty in effecting 
his retreat from the council of five hundred, in order to recover himself from 
his perturbation. Little accustomed to popular scenes, he was sensibly affect¬ 
ed by the repulse he had so unexpectedly received. His officers surrounded 
him; and Sieyes, who had' more ^evolutionary practice than himself, ad¬ 
vised him to lose no time, kat ins^intly to employ force. General Lefebvre 
immediately gave orders to bringioff Lucien from the coimcil. A detach¬ 
ment entered the hall, proceeded to the chair which Lucien again occupied, 
took him into their ranks, and returned with him into the midst of the 
troops. As soon as Lucien came out, he mounted on horseback by the side 
of his brother, and although deprived of his legal character, he harangued 
the troops, as president. In concert with Buonaparte, he invented the fable, 
so often since repeated, of ponieurds being raised against the general in the 
council of five hundred, and he exclaimed, “ Citizen soldiers ! the president 
“ of the council of five hundred declares to you that the vast majority of 
“ the conndl is at this moment imder the dread of some representatives, 
“ who with daggers besiege the tribune, threaten their colleagues with death. 
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‘ Orangery, let them be driven out by force. Those brigands are no longer 
' the representatives of the people, b«t the representatives of the poniard ' * 
After this furious incentive, addressed to the soldiery by a conspiring pros! 
dent, who, according to custom, calumniated those whom he wished to pro 
scribe, Napoleon took up the speech. " Soldiers!" said he, “ 1 have led voii 
«to victory ; may I rely upon you ?’’ “ Yes, yes! Long live the general 
—“Soldiers! there was reason to believe that the council would «ive the 
“ country ; it has, on the contrary, given itself up to discord : the fartinus 
“endeavour to excite it against me. Soldiers! may I rely uitoii you 
“ Yes, yes! Long Uve Buonaparte!”_“ Well then, 1 will bring them to 
“ reason. He instMtly commanded some superior officers who surrounded 
to clear the hall of the hundred. 

Ihe council, after the departure of Lucien, became a jiroy to e\lrcnio 
anxietv and the greatest irresolution. Some of the members jiroposcd that 
they should iwue forth in a body and seek an asylum in the midst of the 
people of Paris. Others were anxious that the national representatives 
should not abandon their post, but should withstand the interference of mili¬ 
tary violence to the last. During this discussion, a troop of grenadiers slowly 
entered the hall, and the officer who commanded it apprized tlie council that 
it must disperse. The deputy Prudhon reminded the officers and soldiers of 
the respect due to the chosen representatives of the peojde, and general 
Jourdan depicted to them the enormity of such an atteni))t. The troop re¬ 
mained for an instant undecided ; but a re-inforcement entered in close co¬ 
lumn, and general Lederc exclaimed, “ In the name of general Iluona|iarte, 

“ the legislative body is dissolved; let all good citizens retire. (Iremidiers, 

“ forwara!” Cries of indignation arose from every seat in the hull, hut 
they were drowned by the sound of drums. The grenadiers, presenting 
bayonets, advanced slowly along the whole length of the Orangery, and tlius 
drove the members before them, who still however made the air ring with 
the cry of “ Long live the republic!" At half-jiast five o’clock of the 9th 
of November 1799, there was no longer a natiomd representation. 

Thus was consummated this last violation of law, this final blow against 
liberty ; and from this period military government conmieneed its dominion. 
The 6th of November was in effect anntber 31st of May as between the army 
and the representatives, except that it was not directed against a party but 
against the popular power. On that day the revolution expired: but it is 
right that we should distinguish the 16th Brumnire from the consequences 
which resulted from it. It might at that time have been supposed that the 
army was merely an auxiliary of the revolution, as on tiie .5th ol' October, 
and the 4th of September, and that this indispensable change would not 
solely turn to the advantage of a single individual, who would soon convert 
France into a regiment, and who would allow nothing to be heard in the 
world, which until then had been agitated by so great a moral commotion, 
but the march of his army and the communication of his w ill.( 1) 

(1) Histoire de la Revolution Franrnise, par A. F Miunct —I'laiila’s llistorj nf the 
Helvetic Confederacy.of T«Ueyra«l, rol. ii.—Aiiecdolei* herieies mr la I\t* 
voliiiion, et Nouveaux M^uioii^s Ues l>cii6iU?| la (vui^iie. 
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LETTER XXXIII. 

« 

Stale of France coneeguent on the appointment of Napoleon to the Conivt- 
shiff—a provitional government nominated—the Conetitution of the Abbi 
Sieges entirely elumgetl in the Constitution of the year eight.—Formation 
of the government.—Pacific professions of Napoleon.—Campaign of Italy, 
and celebrated battle of Marengo.—Peace of the Continent by the treaty 
of Laneville, and with England by the treaty of Amiens. A. D. 1799—1803. 


The events which had recently taken glace at* Paris, and which I have de¬ 
tailed to you, my son, towards the close of my preceding letter, gave rise to 
much speculation as to their probable results on the liberties of France. 
From the party of Sieyes to that of the ancient regime, the royalists of 1788, 
every one was eager to congratulate himself on the future practical advan¬ 
tages of the change which had taken place. The moderate constitutionalists 
h^ed that a defined liberty would be established; the royalists flattered 
themselves with the expectation of a similar beneficial result; the mass of 
the people, ill-informed and desirous of repose, reckoned upon the return of 
order under a powerful protector ; while the proscribed and the ambitious 
anticipated their amnesty or their elevation. During the three months that 
followed the singular proceedings of the 8th and 9th of November 1799, ap¬ 
probation and hope were general- A provisional government was noininated, 
consisting of three consuls, Buonaparte, Sieyes, and Roger Ducos, with two 
legislative commissions who were charged with preparing the constitution, 
and an order of things which should be definitive. 

On the 24th of December 1799, the constitution of the year 8, was pub¬ 
lished ; and it was composed of the wreck of that of the abbe Sieyes which 
was now regarded as a constitution of slavery. The government was placed 
in the hands of a first consul, who had for seconds two consuls, with a voice 
in council. The senate, primarily chosen by the consuls, itself now chose 
from the list of national candidates the members of the tribunate and the le¬ 
gislative body. The government alone had the initiation of lawsi This put 
iui end to the body of electors who nominated the candidates of the different 
lists, the tribunes of the legislators—an end of the independent tribunes, 
who pleaded the cause of the people before the legislative assembly—an end 
of the legislative assembly that emanated from the body of the nation, and 
which was accountable to it alone—and, finally, an end of the body politic. 
In the place of all this there arose, under the new order of things, a consul 
omnipotent, having the disposal of the army and of power—a general and a 
dictator ; a council of state destined to place itself in the front rank of 
usurpation ; and finally, a senate of twenty-four members whose solitary 
function was to abrogate the influence of the pe^mle, to choose tribunes with¬ 
out authority, and legislators who should be silent. The spirit of vitality 
passed from the nation to the government. It deserves to be remarked that, 
up to this period, all the constituti^ had been derived from the social con¬ 
tract ; but that subsequently, untihtthe year 1814, they were all derived from 
the new-modified constitution of tKe abb6 Sidyes. _ 

The new government, however, was regularly installed, rlapoleon was 
appointed first consul, but he now associated with himself as second and 
third consuls, Oambac^res and Le Brun.. The ex-archbishop T^eyrand, 
and the ex-mountainist Fouchd were appointed ministers of foreign affairs 
and of police. Considerable objection was started to the making use of the 
services of the latter, but Buonaparte wished it and his voice prevailed. 
“ We shall form,“ sdd he, “ a new epoch—of what has passed, we must re- 
** member only the good, and forget tne bad." In fact, he now gave himself 
Uttle concern under what banner persons had hitherto served, provided they 
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now ranged themselyea under his own, and Hint they niiiiimoiii d urouint it 
tlie ancient sup)>orters of royalism or tlie revolution. 

One of the first and most popular measures of Itiionnpnrte, on )iis elevation 
to the consular dignity, was to make proposiils of peace to Kn^laiid. 'J’liis 
offer was mode early in the year 1300, in a letter, not written nceording 
to etiquette, by one of his ministers to the secretary of state for foreign 
affairs, but addressed by him to the king himself, whose patriotic virtues he 
did not omit to applaud. He mentioned the necessity of peace, and the true 
glory derivable from it; and expressed his ho]ie that tuo natioiiv so enlight¬ 
ened ns France and Great Britain would no longer lie iu-tiiated l.\ false ideas 
of glory and greatness. The reply to this singular diH-iimeiit v .is returned 
by lora Grenville at the king's coiiiinaiid, declaring, that his majesty had 
given frequent proofs of his sincere desire for tlie re-estahlishiiu nt of secure 
and permanent tranquillity in Europe, denied tli.it he either was or had heen 
engaged in any contest for & vain wind false glory, since he had only endea¬ 
voured to maintain against all aggression, the riglits and hapiiiness of his 
subjects ; and he added, that it would be useless to negotiate whii.‘ tlie French 
seemed still to cherish those principles which had involved Eiincic in a long 
and destructive warfare. The continuation of war was tbcrefoi-e decided , 
and the consuls issued a proclamation, remarkable for its being m'.dressed to 
a new class of national feelings. Hitherto France had been luniiiioiied to 
arms, for the defence of liberty; the isnisnls now begun to roii^e it in the 
name of honour. “ Frenchmen ! you desire peace : your governiueiit desires 
it even more anxiously ; its finst wishes, its constant efiortshai e heen for 
“ peace. The English ministry rejects our offers : tlic English iniriislry iiiw 
“ betrayed the secret of its horrible policy, to sever France, to destroy its 
** marine and its harbours, to blot it Iroiii the map of Europe ; to degrad** it 
“ to the rank of second.ary powers ; to keep all the nathms of Europe scpa- 
“ rated by divisions, to monopolize tlio commerce of them all, and i*iiri**ii 
“ itself with their spoils. It is to oldain tliesc frightful siicccssc*, tliat Eiig- 
“ land expends her treasures, lavishes lier jiromiscs, and imiltiplies her iii- 
“ trigues. It is for you to c*iiiiinaiid peace: to command it we luiist liavi- 
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‘ guOTantee of all that they hold dear ; it is for tlie honour of trance , it 
“ for the sacred interests of humanity.’ . , m ■ * n . 
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Voi.. 111. 
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plish this 'daring movement, it was necessary to march a wliole army over 
the highest cham of mountains in Europe, by roads which afford but a dan¬ 
gerous passage to the solitary traveller, and through passes where one man 
can do, more to defend, than ten to force, their way. Artillery was to be car¬ 
ried through sheep-paths and over precipices impracticable to wheel car¬ 
riages ; ammunition and baggage were to he transported at the same disad¬ 
vantages ; and provisions were to be conveyed through a country poor in 
itself, and inhabited by a nation which had every cause to be hostile to France, 
and might therefore be expected prompt to avw themselves of any opportu¬ 
nity which should occur of revenging Memselves for her late aggressions. 

The strictest secrecy was necessary, to procure even the opportunity of 
attempting this audacious plan of operations; and to ensure this secrecy, 
Buonaparte had recourse to a singular mode of deceiving the enemy. It 
was made ns public as possible, by orders, decrees, prodamations, and the 
like, that the first consul was to place hiniRelf at‘the head of the army of re¬ 
serve, and that it was to assemhle at l>ijon. Accordingly, a numerous staff 
was sent to that place, and much apparent hustle took place in assembling 
six or seven thousand men there, -w ith great pomp and fracas. These, as 
the spies of Austria truly reported to their em^oyers, were either con¬ 
scripts, or veterans unfit for service ; and caricatures were published of the 
first consul reviewing troops composed of diUdren and disabled soldiers, 
which was ironically termed his army of reserve. When an army so com¬ 
posed was reviewed, by the first consul himself with great ceremony, it im- 
presseil a general belief that Buonaparte was only endeavouring, by making 
a show of Three, to divert the Austrians from their design upon Genoa, and 
thus his real purpose was effectually concealed. Bulletins, too, were pri¬ 
vately circulated by the agents of police, as if scattered by the royalists, in 
whidi specious arguments were used to prove that the French army of re¬ 
serve neither did, nor could exist—and these also were designed to withdraw 
attention from the various points on which it was at the very moment col¬ 
lecting. 

The |iacification of the west of France had phiced many good troops at 
Buonaparte’s disposal, which had previously been engaged against the 
Chouans ; the quiet state of Paris permitted several regiments to he detached 
from the capittu. New levies were made with the utmost celerity ; and the 
divisions of the army of reserve were organized separately, and at different 
places of rendezvous, but ready to form a junction when they should receive 
the signal for commencing operations. 

On the 6th of May ISOO, seeking to renew the fortunes of Franco, now 
united with his own, the chief consul left Paris, and, having reviewed the 
pretended army of reserve at Dijon on the 7th, arrived on the 8th at Geneva 
Here he bad an interview with the celebrated financier Necker ; but a more 
interesting conversation with general Marescot, dispatched to survey Mont 
Bernard, and who had, with great difficulty, ascended as far as the convent 
of the Cbartreux. “ Is the route practicable ?" said Buonaparte.—“ It is 
“ barely possible to pass," replied the engineer .—“ Let us set forward then,” 
said Napoleon, and the extraordinary march was commenced. 

On the 13th, arriving at Lausanne, Buonaparte joined the van of his real 
army of reserve, which consisted of six effective regiments, commanded by 
the celebrated Lannes. These corpg^ together with the rest of the troops 
intended for the expedition, *nad b^n assembled from their several positions 
by forced marches. Carnot, the minister at war, attended the first consul 
at Lausanne, to report to him that fifteen thousand, or from that to the 
number of twenty thousand men, detached from Moreau’s army, were in the 
'act of descending on Italy by St. Gothard, in order to form the left wing of 
his army. The whole army, in its various divisions, was now united under 
the command of Berthier nominally as general-in-chief, though in reality 
under that of the first consul himself. This was in compliance with a regpi- 
lation of the constitution, which rendered it inconsistent fur the first consul 
to command in person. It was a form which Buonaparte at present evaded, 
and afterwards laid aside ; thinking truly, that the name, os well as ofiSce of 
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generaliBnuio, was most fittingly vested in his own person, since, though it 
might not he the loftiest of his titles, it was that which best expressed his 
power. The army might amount to sixty thousand men, but one tliird of 
Sie number were conscripts. , 

During the interval between the 15th and 18th of May, all the columns 
of the French army were put into motion to cross the Alps. Tureau, at tlie 
head of five thousand men, directed his march by Mount Ceiiis, on Exilles 
and Susa. A similar division, commanded by Chabran, took the route of tiie 
Little St. Bernard. Buonaparte himself, on tlie 15th, at ttie head of tlie 
main body of his army, consisting of thirty thousand men and upwards 
marched from Lausanne to the little village csilled St. Pierre, at which jioiiit 
there ended every thing resembling a practicable road. An immense, and 
apparently inaccessible mountmn, reared its head among genersd desolation 
and eternal frost; while pr^ipices, glaciers, ravines, and a boundless extent 
of faithless snows, which the slightest concussion of tlie air converts into 
avalanches capable of burying armies in their descent, appeared to forbid 
access to all living things but tlie chamois, and liis scarce less wild pursuer. 
Yet foot by foot, and man by man, did the French siddiers proceed to ascend 
this formidable barrier, whicli nature had erected in vain to Jiinii ^hiiiiiaii 
ambition. The view of the valley, emphatically called “ of desolation,” w liere 



out which they could not have done service, were deposited in trunks of 
trees hollowed out for the purpose. Each was drugged by a butidred men, 
and the troops, making it a point of honour to biing forv^sml tlifir ac- 

complished this severe duty, not with ciiccifiiliicss only, but w itli ciilbusiiisni. 
The carriages were taken to iiieces, and liarnesscd on tlie bucks ol iniilcs. or 
committed to the soldiers, who relieved each otiicr in the tusk ol bciiring 
them with levers; and Uie ammunition was transported in tlie sunic niaiiiier. 
'While one half of the soldiers was thus engaged, the others were id.lig.^ to 


IT gune- 


from sixty to seventy pounas weigiit, uu i«.v .^ ^ 

without encumbrance could ascend hut slowly. 1 roli.i i > no * 

French cmildhave endured the fatigue of sucli a niarc.i : 
ral than Buonaparte would have ventured to require it at 

He set out a considerable time after the inarch had ‘'W'* * ‘ ^ 

his guide. He is described by the Swiss peas.mt who | 

capacity, as wearing his usual simple dress, a grey su ., iincslioiis 
nered hk He travelled in silence, save a few slu.rt ' X"' 

about the country, addressed to his guide from Vi . I'm ..ii hi" brl.w 

were answered, he relapsed into silence. ^ llis coiiiitcnaiicu 

corresponding with the weather, whicli was wet and * romoicxioii, w hicli 
had acquire^ during his eastern *, H hoiriiided iiiiii 

added to his natural severe gravity ; and the fj» is 1’ stool by some 

felt fear as he looked on him. 0‘=73""f‘'X\irtmcrror b^giq^e ; his 
temporary obstacle occasioned by a liait in th nihtanllv obeyed, 

command; on such occasions were ^nlSn mX S 

his very look seeming enough to bdence all ol.jection, ana reino e 

Tht? mmy now arrived at that singular mmik'^l’of“sl‘i{e?- 

to their own, but flowing from a much i JL gnows, that they may 

Hard have fixed their dwellings among the e c dreadful 

afford succour and hospitality to the forlor when they dipt a 

wastes. Hitherto the soldiers had no of the .-oiiveiit 

morsel of biscuit amongst the snows, ihc good fathers oi in 
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who possess considerable ma^zines of provisions, distributed bread and 
cheese, and a cup of wine to each soldier as he passed, which was more ac¬ 
ceptable in their situation, than, accordin^^ to one who shared their fatigues, 
would have been the gold of Mexico. 

The descent on the other side of Mont St. Bernard was as difficult to the 
infantry as the ascent had been, and still more so to the cavalry. It was, 
however, accomplished without any material loss, and the army took up their 
quarters for the night, after having marched fourteen French leagues. The 
next morning, 16th of May, the vanguard took possession of Aosta, a village 
of Piedmont, from which extends the valley of the same name, watered by 
the river Dorea, a country pleasant in itself, but rendered delightful by its 
tMmtrast with the horrors which had been left behind. Thus was achieved 
the celebrated passage of Mont St. Bernard, on the particulars of which we 
have dwelt the more willingly, because, although, a military operation of im¬ 
portance, they do not involve the unwearied details of human slaughter, to 
which our narrative must now' return. 

Where the opposition of nature to Napoleon's march appeared to cease, 
that of man commenced. A body of Austrians at Chatillon were overpow¬ 
ered and defeated by Lannes ; but the strong fortress of Bard offered more 
serious opposition. This little citadel is situated upon an almost perpendi¬ 
cular rock, rising out of the river Dorea, at a place where the valley of Aosta 
is rendered so very narrow by the approach of two mountains to each other, 
that the fort and walled town of Bard entirely close up the entrance. 'This 
formidable obstacle threatened for the moment to shut up the French in a 
valley, where their means of subsistence must have been speedily exhausted. 
Uencral I.<anncs made a desperate effort to cai'ry the fort by assault ; but the 
adv.mced guard of the attacking party were destroyed by stones, musketry, 
and hand grenades, and the attempt was relinquished. 

Buonaparte in person went now to reconnoitre, and for that purpose as¬ 
cended a huge rock called Albaredo, being a precipice on the side of one of 
the mountains which form the pass, from the summit of which he could look 
down into the town, and into the fortress. He detected a posdbility of 
taking the town by storm, thougli he judged the fort was too strung to be 
obtained by a coup-de-main. 'I'he town w'as accordingly carried by escalade ; 
but the French who obtained possession of it had little cover from the artil¬ 
lery of the fort, which tired furiously on the houses where they endeavoured 
to shelter themselves, and which the Austemns might have entirely demo¬ 
lished but for respect^ to the inhabitants. MeanwbUe, Buonaparte availed 
himself of the diversion to convey a great part of his army in single files, 
horse as well as foot, by a precarious pi^th formed by the pioneers over the 
tremendous Albaredo, and so down on the other side, in this manner avoid¬ 
ing the cannon of Fort Bard. Still a most important difficulty remained. It 
was impossible, at least without great loss of time, to carry the French ar¬ 
tillery over the Albaredo, while, without artillery, it was impossible to move 
against the Austrians, mid every liojie of the campaign must be given up. In 
the mean time, the astonished commandant,of the fort, to whom the appa¬ 
rition of this large army was like enchantment, dispatclied messenger after 
messenger to warn Melas, then oi'posed to Suchet, that a French army of 
thirty thousand men and iipwartls, (descending from the Alps by ways hi¬ 
therto deemed impracticable for military movements, had occupied the val¬ 
ley of Aosta, and were endeavouringdebouch by a path of st^s cut in the 
Albaredo. But he pledged himself to bis commander-in-chief, that not a 
single gun or ammunition-waggon should pass through the town ; and as it 
was iinposubie to drag these along the Albaredo, he concluded, that, l>eing 
“Without his artillery, Buonaparte would not venture to descend into the 
plain. 

But while the commandant of B.ard thus argued, he was mistaken in 
his premises, though right in his inference. 'The artillery of the French 
army already passed through the town of Bard, and under the guns 
of the citadel, without being discovered to have done so. This impor¬ 
tant m.anociivre was accomplisbed by previi usly laying the street with 
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dung and eartli, over which the pieces of cannon, couivaled uiid<>r .>trnw and 
branches of trees, were drugged by men in profound kilenee. 'I'liv gurrison, 
though they did not suspect whnt was going on, fired nevertheless ocrasi- 
onally upon some vague suspicion, gnd kill^ and wounded artilleryiuen in 
sufficient niim^r to show it would have been impossible to )>ass under a se¬ 
vere and sustained discharge from the ramparts. It seems singular that the 
commandant had kept up no intelligeiu-e w ith the town. Any signal previ¬ 
ously agreed upon—a light shown in a window, for example—would have 
detected such a stratagem. 

A division of conscripts, under gener.,! Dhabran, was left to redm-e Fort 
Bard, which continued to hold out, until, at the expense of great laliour, 
batteries were established on the top of Albaredo, by which it w,-is comniaud- 
ed and a heavy gun placed on the steeple of the church, when it w.is com¬ 
pelled to surrender. It is ffot friiitloss to observe, th.at the rcsit-t.inco ol 
this small place, which hiid been oferlookcd or undcrv:ilued in the ;dan of 
the campaign, was very nearly rendering the march over Mont St. Bernard 
worse than useless, and might have occasioned the destruction of all the 
chief consul’s army. So little are even the most distinguished generals able 
to cjdculate with certjiinty upon all the chances of war. 

From this dangerous pass, the vanguard of Buonaparte now advanced 
down the valley to Ivrea, where Lannes csirried the town by storm, and a 
second time combated and defeated the Austrian division which had defenilcd 
it when re-inforced and situated on a strong position at Romano. '1 he roads 
tJ Turin and Milan were now alike oj)en to Buonaparte—he Inui only to 
decide which he chose to take. Meanwhile he made a halt of four <hiys at 
Ivrea, to refresh his troops after their fatigues, and to prepare Iheiii for fu¬ 
ture enterprises. During this space, the other columns of his army wore 

advancing to form a junction with that of the main body, nccon iiig to the 
plan of the campaign. Tureau, who had passtMl the Alps by the route ol 
Mount Cenis, had taken the forts of Susa ,niid La Brunette. On the other 
hand, the large corps detached hy Carnot from Moreau s ariny, were adi-^aiic- 
ing by Mount St. Gothard and the Simplon, to support the opcrat ioiis of the 
first consul, of whose army they were to form the left wing. Rut in wc 
prosecute the account of Buonaparte’s nu.vcnieuts 

campaign, it is necessary to trace the previous operations ol Mtl.is, .uid the 
situation in which tliat Austrian general now lound ,,r 

It has been already stated, that, at the coii..iiei.cen.ent .1 
1800, the Austrians entertained the highest liopes ‘ ‘‘''i'';*" “ 

having taken Genoa and Nice, might penetrate into ‘ .'V,"”3 

tlie frontier at the Var, and perliaps make t ^ j 

Marseilles. To realize these hopes, Mclas, having left ni I icdmont a su^ 
cient force, as he deemed it, to guar.l the passes ol t u A s, 
towards Genoa, which Massena prepared to ^ 

a « ' _.vl.as.iX lws4-ui»DM ^‘IM'rfU 
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partial success, since co-operation of nioveiuents upon " 
icule was prohibited by the character ol the si!..ii! ict 

fighting, however, in which, '„ho!!c^uinihers were inferior, 

the loss wa.s most severely felt by the Fiin > 1 ,,^^ Keith. ap)>carcil, as 

In the month of March, the E^lish deet, j idockiulc, wliicli 

we have already hinted, before ,‘f' ' i. l„ajea with provisions, or 

strictly prevented access to the t>ort to -'ll • Mclas, l>y a 

other necessaries, for the besieged city. ^ jiic. Siiclict, who 

grand movement, took VBdo,_and ^ from that general, and throw ii 

commanded Massena’s left wing, was cu combats followed eacli 

back on France. Marches, "“i*j;;;Sni^!r^vantagc.s in sesc- 

othcr in close detail ; but the Freueb, t jj,e communication hc- 

ral of the actions, could never siiccecil " tlie former retreated lowarda 

tween SHchet and Massena. Final y « b.lc the form« 

France, and took np a line on Eorghelta. the l-ittci 
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v«rt hia army into a garrlaon, and to abut hlmaelf up in Genoa, or at least 
encamp in a position doae under ita ramparta. Alelas, in the mean time, 
improached the city more doaely, when Maaaena, in a desperate sally, drove 
the Austrians from their advanced poata forced them to retreat, made pri¬ 
soners twelve hundred men, and carried off some warlike trophies. But the 
French were exhausted by their very success, and oblised to remain within, 
or under the walla of the rity, where the epproach of famine to be 

felt. Men were already compelled to have recourse to the flesh of horses, 
doge, and other unclean animals, and it was seen that the place must soon 
be necessarily obliged to surrender. Satisfied with the approaching fall of 
Genoa, Melas, in the beginning of May, left the prosecution of the blockade 
to general Ott, and moved himself against Suchet, whom be drove before 
him in disorder, and who, overborne numbers, retreated towards the French 
frontier. On the 11th of May, Melas entered j^icc> and thus commenced 
the purposed invasion of the French frontier. On the 14th, the Austrians 
again attacked Suchet, who now had concentrated his forces upon the Var, 
in hopes to protect the French territory. Finding this a more difficult task 
than he expected, Melas next prraared to pass the Var hi|^r up, and thus 
to turn the position occupied by Suchet. But on the 21st, the Austrian ve¬ 
teran received intelligence which put a stop to all his operations against Su¬ 
chet, and recalled him to Italy to face a much more formidable antagonist. 
Tidings arrived that the first consul of France had crossed St. Bernard, had 
extricated himself from the Valley of Aosta, and was threatening to over-run 
Piedmont and the Milanese territory. These tidings were as unexpected as 
embarrassing. The artillery, the equipage, the provisions of Melas, tc^ether 
with his communications with Italy, were all at the mercy of this unexpected 
invader, who, though his force was not accurately known, must have brought 
with him an army more than adequate to destroy the troops left to guard 
the frontier; who, besides, were necessarily divided, and exposed to be 
beaten in detail. Yet, if Melas marched back into Piedmont arainst Buo¬ 
naparte, he must abandon the attack on Suchet, and raise the blockade of 
Genoa, when that important city was mst on the eve of surrender. 

Persevering in the belief that the French army of reserve could not ex¬ 
ceed twenty thousand men, or thereabouts, in number, and supposing that 
the principal, if not the sole object of the first consul’s daring irruption, was 
to raise the siege of Genoa, and disconcert the invasion of Provence, Melas, 
resolved on marching himself against Buonaparte with such forces, as, united 
with those he had left in Italy, might be of power to face the French army, 
according to his computation ^ its probable strength. At the same time, he 
determined to leave before Genoa an army sufficient to insure its fall, and a 
corps of observation in front of Suchet, by means of which 'he might easily 
resume his plans against that general, so soon as the chief consul should be 
defeated or driven back. The corps of observanon already mentioned was 
under the command of general Elisnltz, strongly posted upon the Koye, and 
secured by entrenchments. It served at once to watch Suchet, and to cover 
the siejge of Genoa from any attempts to relieve the rity, which might be 
made in the direction of France. Massena, in the mean time, no sooner perw 
ceived the besieging army weakened by the departure of Melas, than he con¬ 
ceived the daring idan of a general att^k on the forces of Ott, who was left 
to carry on the siege. The ^attempt was unfortunate. The French were 
defeatM, and Soiilt, who had joined M^esena, was wounded, and made a pri¬ 
soner. Yet Genoa still held out. An officer had found his way into the 
place, brou^t intelligence of Buonaparte’s descent upon Piedmont, and in- 
-spired all irith a new spirit of resistance. Still, however, extreme want pre¬ 
vailed in the. city, and the hope of deliverance seemed distant. The soldiers 
received little food, the.inhabitants less, the Austrian prisoners, of whom they 
had about eight thousand in'Genoa almost none. At length the situation of 
things seemed desperate. The numerous population of Genoa rose in the extre¬ 
mity oftheir despair, and called for a surrender. Buonaparte, they said, was not 
wopt to march' so slowly ; he would have been before the walls sooner, if he 
was to appeaf at all r he must have been defeated or driven bach by the su- 
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perior force of Melaa. Thejr demanded tbe surrender of the place, therefore 
which Massena no longer found himself in a condition to oppose. Yet could 
that brare general have suspended this measure a few hours longer, he would 
have been spared the necessity of m^ing it at all. General Ott had just 
received commands from Melas to Aise the blockade with all dispatch and 
to fall back upon the Po, in order to withstand Buonaparte, who, in unex¬ 
pected strength, was marching upon Milan. The Austrian staff-officer, who 
brought the order, had just received his audience of General Ott, when ge¬ 
neral Andrieux, presenting himself on the part of Massena, announced the 
French general’s desire to surrender the place, if his troops were permitted 
to march out with their arms. There was no time to debate upon terms; 
and those granted to Massena by Melus were so unusually favourable, that 
perhaps they should have made him aware of the precarious state of the 
sieging army. He was permitted to evacuate Genoa without laying down 
his arms, and the convention was signed tlie £th of June 1800 . Meantime 
at this agitatii^ and interesting period, events of still greater importance 
Uian those which concerned the fate of the once princely Genoa, were taking 
place with frightful rapidity. 

Melaa, with about one half of his army, had retired from his operations in 
the Genoese territory, and retreated on Turin by the way of Coni, where he 
fixed his head quarters, expecting that Buonaparte would either advance to 
possess himself of the capital of Piedmont, or that he would make an effort 
to relieve Genoa. In the first instance, Melas deemed himself strong enough 
to receive the first consul; in the second, to pursue him; and in either, to 
assemble such numerous forces as might harass and embarrass either his ad¬ 
vance or his retreat. But Buonaparte’s plan of the campaign was different 
from what Melas had anticipated. He had formed the resolution to pass 
the rivers Sesia and 'I'esino, and thus leaving Turin and Melas behind him, 
to push straight for Milan, and form a junction with the division of about 
twenty thousand men, detached from the right wi^ of Moreau’s army, 
which, commanded by Moncey, were on their road to join him, having cross¬ 
ed the mountains by the route of St. Gothard. It was necessary, however, 
to disguise his purpose from the sagacious veteran. With this view, ere 
Buonaparte broke up from Ivrea, Laiines, wlio had commanded his vanguaid 
with so much gallantry, victorious at Romano, seemed about to improve his 
advantage. He had marched on Chiavaso, and seizing on a number of boats 
and small vessels, appeared desirous to construct a bridge over the Po at 
that place. This attracted the attention of Melas. It might be equally a 
preliminary to an attack on Turin, or a moi'ement towards Genoa. But as 
the Austrian general was at the same time alarmed by the descent of general 
Tureau's divmao from Mount Cenis, and their capture of Susa and La 
Brunneta, Turin seemed ascertaiHed to be tlie object of tiie French j and 
Melas acted on this idea. He sent a strong force to oppose tbe establish¬ 
ment of the bridge, and while his attention was thus occupied, Buonaparte was 
left to take the road to Milan unmolested. Vercelli was occupied by the ca¬ 
valry under Murat, and the Sesia was crossed without obstacle. I he lesino, a 

broad and rapid river, offered more serious opposition; but the Freniai found 
four or five boats, in which they pushed across an advanced party un¬ 

der general Gerard. The Austrians, who opposed the passage, were in a 
great measure cavalry, who could not act on account of the woody and im¬ 
practicable character of the bank of the river. The passage was accom¬ 
plished ; and, upon the Snd of June, Bfhonaparte entered MUan, where he 
was received with acdamations by a numerous class of citizens, who looked 
for tbe re-establidhment of the Cisalpine republic. The Austrians were hi- 
taUy unprepared for this movement. Pavia fell into the handset the french; 
Loffi and ^emona were occupied, and Pizzighitone was invested. Meantime, 
Buonaparte, fixing his residence in the ducal palace of Milan, employed him¬ 
self in receiving the deputotions of various public bodies, and in re orgmiz- 
ing the Cisal^e goveniment, whUe he wafted imprtiently to be joined by 
and tis di^sion, from Mount St. Gothard. They armi^ at lenf^h, 
but more slowly than accorded with the fiery pron^titude of the 
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first consul, who was impatient to relieve the blockade of Genoa, wpch place 
he concluded still held out. He now issued a proclamation to his troops, in 
which he described, as the result of the efforts he expected from them, 
" Cloudless ^lory and solid peace." Oq the 9th of June his armies were 
again in motion. 

Mela#, an excellent officer, had at the same time some of the slowness im¬ 
puted to his countiymen, or of the irresolution incident to the advanced age 
of eighty years,—for so old was the opponent of Buonaparte, then in the 
very prime of human life,—or, as others suspect, it may have been orders 
from Vienna which detained the Austrian gener^ so long at Turin, where 
he lay in a great measure inactive. It is true, that on receiving notice of 
Buonaparte 8 march on Milan, he instantly dii^tched orders to general Ott, 
as we have already stated, to raise the siege of Genoa, and join him with all 
possible speed; but it seemed, that, in the mean time, he might have dis¬ 
quieted Buonaparte's lines of communication, by hcting upon the river Dorea, 
attacking Ivrea, in which the French had left much baggage and artillery, 
and relieving the fort of Bard. Accordingly he made an attempt of this kind, 
by detaching six thousand men to Chiavaso, who were succes^ul in deliver¬ 
ing some Austrian prisoners at that place; but Ivrea proved strung enough 
to resist them, and the French retaining possession of that place, the Aus¬ 
trians could not occupy the valley of the Uorea, or relieve the besieged for¬ 
tress of Bard. The situation of Melas now became critical. His communi¬ 
cations with the left, or north bank of the Po, were entirely cut off, and by a 
line stretching from fort Baril to Placentia, the French occupied the b^ 
and fairest share of the north of Italy, while he found himself confined to 
Piedmont. The Austrian army, besides, was divided into two parts,—one 
under Ott, which was still near Genoa, that had so lately surrendered to 
them, one with Melas himself, which was at Turin. Neither were agreeably 
situated. That of Genoa was observed on its right by Suchct, whose army,- 
re-inforced with the garrison which, retaining their arms, evacuated that city 
under Maasena, might soon be exp^ted to renew the offensive. There was, 
therefore, the greatest risk, that Buonaparte, pushing a strong force across 
the Po, mi^t attack and destroy either the division of Ott, or that of Melas 
himself, before they were able to form a junction. To mevent such a catas¬ 
trophe, Ott received orders to inarch forward on the Tesino, while Melas, 
moving towards Alexandria, prepared to resume his communications with 
his lieutenant general. Buonaparte, on his part, was anxious to relieve 
Genoa ; news of the fall of which had not reached him. With this view he 
resolv^ to force his passage over the Po, and move against the Austrians, 
who were found to occupy in strength the villages of Casteggiu and Monte¬ 
bello. These troops proved to be the greater part of the very army which 
he expected to find before Genoa, and which was commanded by Ott, but 
which had moved westward, in conformity to the erders of Melas. 

General Lannes, who led the vanguard of the French, as usual, was at¬ 
tacked early in the morning by a superior force, which he had much difficulty 
in reristing. The nature of the ground gave advanti^e to the Austrian ca¬ 
valry, and the French were barely able to support their charges. At length 
the division of Victor came up to support Lannes, and the victory became 
no longer doubtful, though tjie Aus^ans fought most obstinately. The 
fields being covered with tall crops of grain, and especially of rye, the differ¬ 
ent bodies were frequently hid until l£ey found themselves at the bayonet's 
point, without having had any previbus opportunity to estimate each other's 
force ; a circumstance which led to much close fif^ting, and necessarily to 
much slaughter. At length the Austrians retreated, leavii^ the field of 
. battle covm«d with their dead, and above five thousand prisoners in the 

« ■ of their enemies. 

neral Ott rallied the remains of his army under the walls of Tortona. 
Z^rom the prisoners taken at the battle of Montebello, as this action was 
didled, Buonaparte learned, for the first time, the surrender of Genoa, which 
apprised him that he was too late for the enterprise which he had meditated. 
He therefore halted his army for three days in the position of StradeUa, 
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unwilling to advance into the open plain of Marengo, and trusting that Me- 
las would fihd himself compelled to give him battle in the position which he 
had chosen, as moat unfavourable for the Austrian cavalry. He dispatched 
mesBengers to Suchet, commanding him to cross the mountains by the Col 
de Cadfliona, and march on the river gcrivia, which would place him in the 
rear of the Austrians. Even during the very battle of Montebello, the 
chief consul was joined by Dessaix, who had just arrived from Egypt. Land¬ 
ed at Freius, after a hundred interruptions, that seemed as if intended to 
withhold him from the fate he was about to meet, he had received letters 
from Buonaparte, inviting him to come to him without delay. The tone of 
the letters expressed discontent and embarrassment. " Ho lias gained aU," 
stud Dessaix, who was much attached to Buonaparte, " and yet he is nut 
“ happy." Immediately afterwards, on reading the account of his march 
over St. Bernard, he added, “ He will leave us nothing to do." He imme¬ 
diately set out post to place lymself under the command of his ancient ge¬ 
neral, and, as it eventually proved, encounter an early death. They had 
an interesting conversation on the subject of Egypt, to which Buonaparte 
continued to cling, as to a matter in which his own fame was intimately and 
inseparately concerned. Dessaix immediately received the command of the 
division hitherto under that of Boudet. In the mean while, the head-quar¬ 
ters of Melas had been removed from Turin, and fixed at Alexandria for the 
space of two days ; yet he did not, as Buonaparte had expected, attempt to 
move forward on the French position at Stradella, in order to fiirce his way 
to Mantua; so that the first consol was obliged to advance towards Alexan¬ 
dria, apprehensive lest the Austrians should escape from him, and either, by 
a march to the left -flank, move for the Tesino, cross that river, and, by 
seizing Milan, open a communication with Austria in that direction ; or, by 
marching to the right, and falling back on Genoa, overwhelm Suchet, and 
take a position, the right of which might be cover^ by that city, while the 
sea was open for supples and provisions, and their flank protected by the 
British squadron. Either of these movements might have been attended 
with alarming consequences; and Napoleon, impatient lest his enemy should 
g^vo him the slip, advanced his head-quarters on the Ifith to Voghera, and on 
the 13th to St. Juliano, in the midst of the great plain of MMenra. As he 
still saw notihiDff of tho enemy, the chief consul ^wincluded tiwt iSlelas bad 
actually retreated from Alexandria, having, notwithstanding the temptation 
afforded by the level ground around him, preferred withdrawing, most pro¬ 
bably to Genoa, to the hazard of a battle. He was still more conMmed in 
this beUef, when, pushing forward as far as the village of Marengo, he found 
it only occupied by an Austrian rear-guard, which offered no persevering de¬ 
fence against the French, but retreated from the viUage without much op¬ 
position. The chief consul could no longer doubt that MbIm had elu^d 
him, by marching off by one of his flanks, and probably by his nght. He 
gave orders to Dessaix, whom he had intrusted with the wmmand of _t e 
reserve, to march towards Rivolta, with a view to observe the Minmumra- 
tions with Genoa : and in this manner the reserve was removed haU a day s 
march from the rest of the army, which had like to produce most smister 
effects upon the event of the great battle that followed. _ i:_ j 

Contr^ to what Buonaparte had anticipated, the Austrian 
ing the ^t consul in his front, and knowing that Suchet 
adopted, with the consent of a council of 
fate of ^s in a general battle. It was a bolff, but not 
The Austrians were more numerous than Jhe French in n/disniuline • 

lery; much superior in cavalry, both in point of numbers » 

ana it has been already said, that the extensive plmri o , 
vourable for the use o/that description of force, ^Sr’dTvid^ 

evening of the 13th. concentrated His f^ces ® front 

the river Bormida from the purposed field of ii the ne- 

ueived concerning the intentions of his j orders to De«- 

eessary preparation, to receive battle, 

saix to return as speedily as possible and join the army. K® 

Voi„ III. r- 7 ■ 3 H 
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so far advanced on Itia way towards lUvolta before these counter-orders 
reached him, that his utmost haste only brought him back after the battle 
had lasted several hours. Buonaparte's disposition was as follows:—The 
village of Marengo was occupied by the divisiona of Gardanne and Cham- 
bartbac. Victor, with two other divisions, and commanding the whole, was 
prepared to support them. He extended his left as for as Castel Ceriolo, a 
smw village whush lies almost parallel with Marengo. Behind this first line 
was placed' a brigade of cavaLry, under Kellermann, ready to protect the 
flanks of the line, or to debouche through the intervals, if opportunity 
served, and attack the enemy. About n thousand yards in the rear of the 
first line was stationed the second, under Lannes, supported by Champeaux’s 
brigade of cavalry. At the same distance, in the rear of Lannes, was placed 
a strong reserve, or third line, consisting of the division of Carra St. Cyr, 
and the consular-guard, at the head of whom was Buonaparte himself. Thus 
the Fren^ were drawn up on this memorable day, in three distinct divisions, 
ea^ composed of a eorpt ttarmie, distant abodt three-quarters of a mile in 
the rear of each other. 

The force which the French had in the field in the commencement of the 
day, was above twenty thousand men; the reserve, under Dessaix, upon its 
arrival, m^ht make the whole amount to thirty thousand. The Austrians 
attack^ with nearly forty thousand troops. Botn armies were in high spirits, 
determined to fight, and each confident in their general—the Austrians in 
tlte bravery and experience of Melas, the French in the genius and talents 
of Buonaparte. The immediate stake was the possession of Italy ; but it 
was impossible to ||fuess, how many yet more im^rtant consequences the event 
of the day might involve. Thus much seemed certain, that the battle must 
be decisive, and that defeat must prove destruction to the party who should 
sustain it. Buonaparte, if routea, could hardly have accomplished his re¬ 
treat upon Milan; and Melas, if defeated, had suchet in his rear. The fine 
plain on which the French were drawn up, seemed lists formed by nature fur 
such an encounter, when the fate of kingdoms was at issue. 


Early in the monung, the Austrians crossed the Bormida, in three columns, 
by three military bridges, and advanced in the same order. The right and 
the centre columns, consisting of infantry, were commanded by generals 
Haddidc and Kaine ; the left, composed entirely of light troops and cavalry, 
made a detour round Castel Ceriolo, the village mentioned as forming the 
extreme right of the French position. About seven in the morning, Haddick 
attacked Marengo with fury, and Gardanne’s division, after fighting bravely, 
proved inadequate to its defence. Victor supported Gardanne, and endea¬ 
voured to cover the villam by an oblique movement. Melas, who commanded 
in person the central column of the Austrians, moved to support Haddick; 
and by their united efforts, the village of Marengo, after having been once or 
twice lost and won, was finally carn^ The broken divisions of Victor and 
Gardanne, driven out of Marengo, endeavoured to rally on the second line, 
command^ by Lannes. This was about nine o’clock. While one Austrian 
column manoeuvred to turn Lannes’ flank, in which they could not succeed; 
another, with better fortune, broke through the centre of Victor’s division, 
in a considerable degree disordered them, and thus uncovering Lannes' left 
wing, compelled him to retreat. He was able to do so in tolerably good or¬ 
der ; but not so the broker^ troops of Victor on the left, who fled to the rear 
in great confusion. The column of* Austrian cavalry who had come round 
Castel Ceriolo, now appeardd on the field, and threatened the right of Lannes, 
which alone remains standing firm. Napoleon detached two battalions of 
the consular-nard from the Uiird line, or reserve, whidi, forming squares 
behind the ri^t wing of Lannes, supported its resistance, and withdrew from 
it in part, the attention of the enemy’s cavdry. The ihief consul himself, 
whose port was distinguished by the furred caps of a nard of two hundred 
nonadiers, brought up Mounier's division, which had but now entered the 
field at the moment of extreme need, being the advance of Dessaix’s re¬ 
serve, returned from their half day's march towards Rivolta. These were, 
with the guards, directed to support Lannes' right wing ; and a brigade de- 
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tached from them, was thrown into Castel Ceriolo, which now became the 
point of support on Buonaparte’s extreme right, and which the Austrians, 
somewhat unaccountably, had omitted to occupy in force when their left 
column passed it in the beginning of the engagement. Buonaparte, mean¬ 
time, by sever^ desperate charges of cavalry, endeavoured in vain to arrest 
the progrera of the enemy. His left wing was put completely to flight: bis 
centre was in great disorder ; and it was only his right wing, which, ^ strong 
support, had been enabled to stand their ground. In these ciicu^an^ 
the day seemed so entirely against him, that, to prevent his right wing from 
bei^ overwhelmed, he was compelled to retreat in the face of an en^y su¬ 
perior in numbers, and particularly in cavalry and artillery. It was, how¬ 
ever, rather a change of position, than an absolute retreat to the rear. The 
French right still resting on Castel Ceriolo, which formed the pivot of the ma¬ 
noeuvre, had orders to retreat very slowly, the centre faster, the left at ordi¬ 
nary quick time. In this nsanner the whole line of battle was changed, and 
instead of extending diagonally acAss the plain, as when the fight began, the 
French now occupied an oblong position, the left being withdrawn as far 
back as St. Juliano, where it was protected by the advance of Dessaix’s 
troops. This division, being the sole remaining reserve, had now at length 
arrived on the field, and, by Buonaparte's directions, had taken a strong po¬ 
sition, in front of St. Juliano, on which the French were obliged to retreat; 
great part of the left wing in the disorder of utter flight, the right wing 
steadily, and by intervals fronting the enemy, and sustaming with firmness 
the attacks made upon them. 

At this time, and when victory seemed within bis grasp, the strength of 
gweral Melas, eighty years old, and who had been many hours on horseback, 
tailed entirely; and he was obliged to leave the field, and retire to Alexan¬ 
dria, committing to general Zaw the charge of conmleting a victory which 
appeared to be already gained. But the position of Dessaix, at St. Juliano, 
aflorded the first consul a rallying point wnich he now greatly needed. His 
army of reserve lay formed in two lines in front of the villa^, their flanks 
sustained by battalions en potence, formed into close columns of infantry; 
on the left was a train of artillery ; on the right, Kellermann, with a large 
body of French cavaln, which, routed in the beginning of the day, had 
rallied in this place. 'The ground that Dessaix occupied was where the high 
road forms a sort of defile, having on the one hand a wood, on the other a 
thick plantation of vines. The French soldier understands better perhaps 
than any other in the world the art of rallying, after having been dispersed. 
The fugitives of Victor’s division, though in extreme disoiraer, threw them¬ 
selves into the rear of Dessaix’s position, and, covered by his troops, renewed 
their ranks and their courage. Yet, when Dessaix saw the plain filled with 
flying soldiers, and beheld Buonaparte himself in full retreat, he thought all 
must be lost, ’fhey met in the midst of the greatest apparent confusion. 
Slid Dessaix thus andressed Napoleon : The battle is lost!—I suppose I 

can do no more for you than secure your retreat ?”—“ By no means, an¬ 
swered the first consul, “the battle is, I trust, gained—the disordered 
“ troops whom you see are my centre and left, whom I will rally in your 
“ rear—^puah forward your column.” Dessaix, at the head of the ninth light 
brigade, instantly rushed forward, and charged the Austrians, wearied with 
fighting the whole day, and disordered? by theii»hasty pursuit. The moment 
at which he advanced, so critically favourable/or Buonaparte, wras fatal to 
himself. He fell, shot through the head ;.but his soldiers continued to attack 
with fury, and K.eUermann, at the same time charging the Austriim <»lumn, 
penetrated its ranks, and separated from the rest six battwions, 
prised and panic-struck, threw down their arms; Z^, who, m *■*>? 
jrf Melas, commanded in chief, being at their head, wm 
f he Austrians were now driven back in their turn. Buo^parte 
[dong the French line, calling on the soWif™i®, A^tn^ 

bo. “ it is always iiiy practice to sleep on the field of batUe. T 
bad pursued their success with incautious hurey, and 
to the due support which one corps ought, in all circumstances, to p 
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pared to afford to another. Their left flank was also exposed, by their hasty 
advance, to Buonaparte’s riff^it, which had never lost order. They were, 
therefore, totally unprepared to resist this ffenerol, furious and unezpeot^ 
attack. They were forced back at all points, and pursued along the plain, 
suffering inunense loss ; nor were they, again able to make a stand, until 
driven back over the Bormida. Their fine cavalry, Instead of being drawn up 
in squadrons to cover their retreat, fled in disorder, and at full g^op, riding 
down all that was in their way. 'fhe confusion at passing the river waa in¬ 
extricable_^large bodies of men were abiindoned on the left side, and sur¬ 

rendered to the French in the course of the night, or next morning. It is 
evident in perusing the acjcounts of this battle, tliat the victory was wrested 
out of the hands of the Austrians, after they had become, by the fatigues 
of the day, too weary to hold it. Had they sustained their advance by re¬ 
serves, their disaster would not have taiken place. It seems also certain, that 
the fate of Buonaparte was determined by the ^rrival of Dessaix at the mo¬ 
ment he did, and that in spite of the sMlful disposition by which the chief 
consul waa enabled to support the attaik so long, he must have been utterly 
defeated had Dessaix put less dispatch in his counter-march. Military men 
have been farther of opinion, that Melas was guilty of a great error, in not 
occupying Castd Ceriolo on the advance; and that the appearances of early 
victo^ led the Austrians to be by far too unguarded in their advance on 
St. Juliano. ... , 

In con8e<}iienc6 of a loss which seemed in the circumstances altofl^tne]* 
irreparable, Mehis resolved to save tlie remains of his army, by entering, 
upon the 15th of June 1800, into a convention, or ra^ther capitulation, by 
which he agreed, on receiving permission to retire behind Mantua, to yield 
up Genoa, and all the fortified places which the Austrians possessed in Pied¬ 
mont, Lombardy, and the Legations. Buonaparte the more readily granted 
these terms, that an English army was in the act of arriving on the coast. 
His wisdom taught him not to drive a powerful enemy to despair, and to be 
satisfied with the glory of having regained, in the affairs of Montebello and 
of Alarengo, almost all the loss sustained by the French in the disastrous 
campaign of 1799. Euoupli had been done to show, that, as the fortunes of 
France appeared to wane and dwindle after Buonaparte s departure, M they 
revived with even more than their original brilliancy, as soon as this child 
of destiny had returned to preside over them. An armistice was also agreed 
upon, which it was supposed might afford time for the inclusion of a victo¬ 
rious peace with Austria , and Buonaparte extended this truce to tho armies 
on the i^ioe, as well as those in Italy. 

Two days leaving been spent in the arrangements which the convention 
with Melas rendered necessary, Buonaparte, on the 17th of June, returned 
to Milan, where he again renewed the republican constitution, whicli had 
been his ori^nal gift to the Cisalpine state. He executed several other acts 
of authority. Though displeased with Klassena for the Burrender of Genoa, 
he did not tlie less constitute him commander-in-chief in Italy ; and though 
doubtful of Jourdan’s attachment, who, on the 18th of Brumaire, seemed 
ready to espouse the republican interest, he did not on that account hesitate 
to name him, minister of the French republic in Piedmont, which wu^ equi¬ 
valent to giving him the administration of that province. The conciliaUiry 
steps had the raect of making men of fhe most opposite parties see their own 
interest in supporting the government of the first consul. 

The presence of Napoleon^was qow eagerly desired at Paris. He set out 
from MUan on the 24th of June, and in his passage through Lyons, paused 
to lay the foundation-stone for the rebuilding the place Bwecour ; a splen- 
•did square, which had been destroyed by the frantic vengeance of the Jaco¬ 
bins when Lyons was re-taken by them from the insurgent party of Giron¬ 
dists and Royalists. Finally, the cliief consul returned to Paris upon the 
and of July. He hud left it on the 6th of May ; yet in the space of not 
quite two nioutbs, liow many hopes bad be realized ! All that the most san- 
guioe'^Mirtisans had ventured to antiemate of his success had been exceeded. 
It seemed that his mere presence in Italy was of itself sufl&cient at once to 
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obliterate the miafortunea of a disastrous campaign, and restore the fruits of 
his own brilliant victories, which had been lost during his absence. It ap- 
peared as if be was the sun of France—^when he was hid from her, all was 
_when he appeared, light and serenity was restored. All the inha¬ 
bitants, leaving their occupations, thronged to the Tuileries to obtain a 
glimpse of the wonderful man, who appeared with the laurel of victory in one 
han^ and the olive of peace in the other. Shouts of welcome and congratu¬ 
lation resounded from the gardens, the courts, and the quays, by whidi the 
palace is surrounded ; high and low illuminated their houses; and there were 
few Frenchmen, perhaps, that were not for the moment partakers of the ge- 


nciTtu juv* 

Tike Austrians, vanquished at Marengo, and then defeated in Germany by 
Moreau, determined to sue for peace. On the 8th of January 1801, the 
French republic, the cabinet of Vienna, and the empire, concluded the treaty 
of Luneville. Austria ratifed all the conditions of the treaty of Campo 
Formio, and ceded, in addition, Tifscany to the young duke of Parma. The 
empire recognized the independence of the Batavian, Helvetian, Ligurian, 
and Cisalpine republics. The pacification now became general by the treaty 
of Florence, with the king of Naples, on the 18th of February, who ceded the 
isle of Elba, and the principality of Piombino—with Portugal, by the treaty of 
Madrid, on the 29th of September, 1801—with the emperor of Russia, by the 
treaty of Paris, signed on the 8th of October— and finally with the Ottoman 
Porte, bv the preliminaries signed with that power on the following day. 
The continent laying d*»wn arms drove England into a momentary peace ; 
but the circumstances whidi led to and which accompanied this momentary 
truce, I have already detailed to you in my former letter, and therefore need 
not here repeat thein.(l) 


(1) HUtoiie d« Rcvoluliou Frnnvaise, 17Si)-1814, par 
History of France under Napoieon, wrilteii at Helena 
paigiie d'ltalie, par Joseph Petit.- Voyage en Suisse et cn 
serve.—Annual Kesislers, 1800—1809. 


F. Mignet.—Memoirs fora 
, tom. i.—Marenao, oit la Cani- 
Italie, fait avec 1 itrm^e de Ke- 
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PART IV. 

FROM THE TREATY OF AMIENS, IN 1802, TO THE DEATH OF 
ALEXANDER, THE RUSSIAN EMPEROR, IN 1825. 


LETTER 1. 


Shelehoftht Politiet of Europe, from the general paeifieaiion in 1802, to the 
renewal gf hoetiUtiee between England and France, in June 180S. — Napo¬ 
leon created consul for ten gears—afterwards for life.—Expedition to St. 
Domingo—Its total failure.—Reflections on this event.—Renewal of war. 

Ths war which had now bo long raged between France and the nations of 
Europe, had unfortunately terminated in an enormous aggrandizement of 
the former, sufficient to render her an object of alarm and dread to her neigh¬ 
bours ; nevertheless, the continental states, harassed and impoverished by a 
long and disastrous contest, eagerly grasped at the blessing of peace. The 
measures of the first consul, however, were not much calciHated to authorize 
a hope of its long continuance. For, scarcely had the preliminaries been 
signed, when he procur^ the office of president of the Italian rej^ublic to 
vested in his own hands, and a new constitution was formed, which con¬ 
ferred upon him the whole executive and nearly the whole legislative autho¬ 
rity, though the independence of that republic was one of the stmulntions of 
the treaty of Lunevill^ He had subverted the independence of Switzerland, 
and annexed the Fays de Vaud to the dominions of France ; and early in 
February, 1802, he sent general Thureau into the adjacent state of the Vahus, 
who suppressed all the constifuted auttiorities, and possessed himself of the 
public treasury and the archives of government. A communication of the 
most menacing nature was at the same time sent from the first consul to the 
canton of Berne, and all Switzerland began to apprehend eitiier her speedy 
.reduction by force of arms, or the imposition of a constitution which would 
eventually degrade her into a province of France. 

During the Interval from the battle of Marengo to the general pacification. 
Buonaparte was principally occupied in settlii^ the people, in diminishing 
the number of the discontented, and in restoring to the state the displaced 
faotioaa. He was very complaisant to the parties who renounced their syi^ 
terns, and very prodigal of nis favours to the leaders who renounced their 
parties. Numbers of the proscribed were recalled, and the war of La Vendee 
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waa finaUy termlnat^. Soma of the Chouans, however, who had re- 
fiige in England, and who drapaired of over being able to resume their sta¬ 
tion and property, whUe ho, in whom was obviously concentrated the powers 
of the revolution, survived, projected his assassination. A party of 
wretched beings having landed on the coast of France, made Ueir way pri¬ 
vately to Paris; but ftndiM it impossible to obtain access to the first consul 
they devised a scheme whirii was truly horrible ! The original design of the 
conspirators, seems to have been to poniard him when he visited tlm opera • 
but this being discovered by one of the number, a new project of greater in¬ 
genuity and deeper rantrivance was formed. This was the construction of 
what has been denominated the infernal machine, consisting of a barrel filled 
with gunpowder, into which was inserted a match, so as to cause an explo¬ 
sion at the appointed moment. This machine was placed in a cart, and drawn 
into the street called the Rue Nicaise. On the evening of the 24th of De¬ 
cember, a celebrated piece vftis to hp performed at the opera, at which it was 
expected that Napoleon would be present. You shall have the account of 
this singular affair in his own words, as furnished by Mr. Barry O'Meara in 
his “ VSce from St. Helena." ^ 


" It was about Christmas time, and great festivities were going on. I had 
" been graatly occupied with business all the day, and in the evening found 
" myseff sleepy ana tired. Josephine came down some time after, and in- 
" sisted that I should go to the theatre. 1 got up much against my inclina- 
" tion, and went in my carriage accoinpanied by Lannes and Bessieres 1 
" was so drowsy that 1 fell asleep in the coach. I was asleep when the ex- 
“ plosion took place, and I recollect, when I awoke, experiencing a sensation 
" as if the vehicle had been raised up, and was passing through a great body 
“ of water. The contriver of this plot was a man of the name of St. Regent 
" Imolan, a retigiou* man, who has since gone to America and turned priest, 
" and some others. They procured a cart and a barrel, resembling those 
“ with which water is supplied through the streets of Paris, with this excep- 
" tion, that the barrel was placed crossways. This was filled with gunpow- 
" der, and placed nearly in the turning of the street through which 1 was to 
“ pass. That which saved me was, my wife's carriage being the same in 
*' appearance as my own, and there being a guard of fifteen men to each. 
" Imolan did not know which of the carriages I was in, nor was he certain 
" that I should be in either of them. In order to ascertain this he stepped 


man stopping up the way and stanng into the carriage, rode up ana gave 
" him a kick with ms great boot, which knocked him down. Before he could 
get up, the carriage had passed a little on. Imolan, probably thrown into 
" confusion by his fall and by his intentions, not perceiving that the car- 
** riage had passed, ran to the cart, and exploded his machine between the 
" two carriages- It killed the horse of one of my guards, and wounded the 
" rider, knocked down several houses, and killed and wounded about fOTty 
" or fifty gaping people (badauds ) who were gazing to see me pi^ The 
“ police ejected together aU the fragments of the cart and the m^hine, and 
“ invited aU the workmen in Paris to come and look at them. The 
“ were reewnized by several: one s^d, I m^e this, another that, and all 
" airreed that th«v had sold them to two men who were Itae lit tlone, but 


•‘fellow d^wn! At dfenerthVy"aii"iiok their 

“ to Cmsar's health. One of them, when ho was druiA said, 

“ ‘the man who attempted to blow the first consul up 
" 'such astieet, in such a bouse, (naming them) 1 saw on that 

‘"like a water wt, coming out of a (h^ho^ 

"• as I had never seen one there before. I observed the man and the horse. 
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•• * and Aould know them again.’ The minister of the police was accordingly 
" sent for; the man was interrogated, and brought them to Uie house w^ch 
** he had mentioned, whore they found the measure witli which the connii- 
" ratora had put the powder into the barrel, with some of the powder stUl 
** adhering to it. The master of the house, on being questioned, said, that 
" there bad been people^ there for some time, whom he took to be smug- 
“ glers; that on the day in question they had gone out with the cart, which 
“ he supposed to contain a loading of smuggled goods. He added that they 
" were Sa$ Britont, and that one of them had the appearance of being master 
*' over the other two. Having now obtained a description of their persons,' 
*' eveiT search was made for them, and St. Regent and Carbon were taken, 
“ tried, and executed.” 

It was more especially after the peace of Amiens that Buonaparte laid the 
foundation of his future power. In the memoirs published under his own 
name, he tells us that “ the ideas of Nape^eon were fixed, but to realize them 
“ he reauired the assistance of time, and of events. The organization of the 
“ consulate was perfectly consistent with these; it produced unity, and this 
“ was a first step. This step gained, Napoleon was entirely indifferent to 
" the forms and denominations of the different constituted bodies. He was 
" a stranger to the revolution—his wisdom was to march on his way, without 
“ deviating from a fixed point, the polar star by which Napoleon was taking 
“ his direction, in order to conduct the revolution to the narbour where he 
" wished it to reposo.”(l) At the commencement of 1808 he was advancing 
simultaneously three grand projects, all of which tended to the same object. 
The first of tliese was the re-establishment of the Catholic religion in France. 
The national convention, which had abolished public worship, had subse¬ 
quently restored it; but F'rance still remained in a state of schism from the 
communion of the Romish church. 'Phe first consul, seeing the necessity of 
a national religion, now wished to constitute the clergy, which had as yet 
onlv a religious existence ; ho therefore applied himself to the reformation 
and re-establishment of the church, and a plan for that purpose was concerted 
with the pope. On the 6th of April 1808, Buonaparte, no longer dreading 
opposition, submitted the concordat for the acceptance of the assemblies, 
which^ he had thus prepared for obedience, and it was adopted by a very great 
majority. The observance of the sabbath and of the four grand festivals was 
restored, and froin this moment the government ceased to follow the decen¬ 
nary ^stem. This was the first abandonment of the republican calendar. 
The object of the first consul in this was to attach to himself the clergy of 
France, the office most disposed for passive obedience, and thus to balance 
the mergy against the royalist opposition, and the pope against the interests 
of the coalition. The principal articles of the concordat were the re-esta¬ 
blishment of the free exercise of the Roman-catholic religion in France—a 
now division of the dioceses by the pope, in concert with the French govern¬ 
ment-—the first consul to nominate the arclihishopricks, and bishopricks of the 
new division ; and the_ prelates, previous to an entrance on their functions, 
to take an_ oath of fidelity to the French republic—^the bishops to appoint the 
curds, subject, however, to the confirmation of the government—the pope in 
no manner to disturb the possessors of alienated ectdesiastical effects—catho¬ 
lics permitted to make endowments of churches. Articles were at the same 
time drawn up for the regulation of th% Protestant worship in France. Such 
is an outline of this curious document, the concordat, which was inaugurated 
with great pomp, in the church of Notre-Dame. The senate, the legis- 
latire body, the tribune, the principal functionaries, assi-ted at this new 
ceremony. Napoleon proceeded there in the carriages of the ancient court, 
with ail the ^cumstances of etiquette pertaining to the ancient monarchy ; 
“*®Mrge8 of artillere announced this return of privilege and this essay of 
iwalty. A pontifical mass was celebrated by the cardinal legate, Caprara, 
who, in a complimentary address to the first consul, was pleased to eay that 

p **'■ • History of France, uiidei Napoleon, written at St. Helena, tom. i. 
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» tbe same bond wtaidt g^ned battles, and which signed peace with all nn- 
^ tions, restores splendour to the temple of the true God, re-edifies his 
^ dtors, and re-establishes his wordiip." A proclamation was addressed 
to the people couched in languane to which they had lately been strangers. 

<•' It vw to the sovereign pontiff, thafr were now told, that reason, and the 
" esaiApIe of ages, taught them to recur, for tbe purpose of reconciling their 
» anlmodfies, and producing union in their sentiments. The head of the 
« church had weighed, in his wisdom, and in the interests of the church, the 
« nropositionB wlmsh tbe interest of the state had dictated !" In the evening 
tfam was an illumination and concert in the garden of the Tuileries. The 
mili tary presented themselves very reluctantly at the ceremony of the inau¬ 
guration; and somewhat haughtily manifested their disapprobation. On the 
roturn to the palace, Napoleon encuired of general Oelmas, how he liked 
the ceremony ? “ It was a beautiful piece of devotion," replied Oehnas : 

“ there was nothing missing but the million of men who have lost their lives 
« in order to destroy that which yoif are restoring." Tims, to the civil and 
military honours of the fortunate adventurer, was now added that of being 
a champion of the Christian church. 

The concordat being signed and ratified, it was next presented to the le- 
mslative assembly, and Portalis, who acted as minister for ecclesiastical 
affairs, delivered a speech adapted to the occasion. In this politi^reiigious 
harangue, he took an extensive review of the state of the repuWic in refe¬ 
rence to religion for some time prior to the new establishinent. He insisted 
on the necemity of moralB to the welfare of a nation, and thence deduced the 
oroprietT of instruction. He demonstrated, that it was the intwest 

of the government to protect religious institutions, arguing that he conceived 
an est&lishment to be the best means of preventing superstition and fana¬ 
ticism, and absolutely necessary to the civilisation of the humM race. He 
shewed that the Christian religion had prirfuced a most sidut^ effect on 
the manners of Europe; and that if the manner s compass had Imd open the 
world, Christianity had civilized it. In rerard to t**® 

the Catholic worship in preference to anv other, he contended that it was 
more nrudent to establish a reli^on which was sanctioned by time and the 
respert of the people, than to adopt any olber or to 

coniOTdat was ratified by the legislature and formally 
it was received with universal acclamation. The chunbes wero crowded rad 
the restoration of the ceremonies seemed to PF'jf ““ 

the principles of reUgion. But the ebock Vhe of 

was productive of effect* that were 5??of relitfious worship 
Franto had assumed the power of o^™- 

at their pleasure. They Erf formerly declared ** *®.^,“b“iSSs 
pular crlduUty, and they now ordered it to be ^*®“-f 

cundurion was, that they regarded it *"®’‘®?y^. fn_™®their own estimate 
state policy ; akd that th/ people were *^®^rirf onriSd 

of itsimpirtance. Such a poUtic^rebgious d^a, ro carriea on, n«u 

an evident tendeni^ to render infidehty prevident _^^^^,^^ ^ concordat. 
On the 15th of May, 180S,a month after the ratifi«twnm tiie^ alegiono^ 

Buonaparte caused to *>® TWs legion was to bf com- 

hononr; a permanent mitit^ hierarchically, having 

posed of fifteen cohorts of di^itanes fwirfe^ aCTsngM^^ thechief of the 

a centre, an organization, and revenu^ The twenty command- 

legion : ea<^ cohort was Th^he sou^t 

Mts, thirty ofiBcers, and three hunted and himself to the 

to establish a new aiisCecracy; and for that extinguished. In dis- 

sentiment of inequality, whicb had b^®” made known 

Rising this proiect o/iaw in Hie wnmcil of ^ of s^^having expressed 
his Bristocraa^ the roirit of the republic. 
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'* d«lttde mankind. I ahould not any thia to a tribune: but in a council of 
" aagaa and atatesmen we ougbt to aay every thing. I do not beliere that 
“ the French people love lib^y and equality. The Frendi are not dianged 
" by ten yean of revolution—they have only one aentiment, namely, Aonour. 
" We muBt therefore nonriah thia aen^ment ; we muat create diatinctiona. 
" Do you aee how th^eople proatrate themarivea before the ribbona and 
" Btan of foreignera ? l^ey have been aurpriaed by theae baublea— nor do 
" they fail to wear them. We have deatroyed every thing; we muat now 
“rebuild. We have a government—nor are we deatitute of authoritiea; 
“ but the reat of the nation—what ia it ? Graina of aand. We have in the 
" midat of ua ancient privilegea, organized from principlea and intereata. I 
“ can enumerate our anemiea ; but, for ouraelvea, we are acattered without 
" ayatem, without union, without contact. So long aa I live, I can anawer 
“ for the wel&re of the republic; but we muat provide for the future. Do 
“ you t-hSnlr tlutt the repuWo ia finally aettle^ ? If ao, you will find your- 
“ aelvea greatly miataken. We can do it; but we muat tnrow upon the aoil 
“ of France aome maasea of granite." In these declarations Kapoleon an¬ 
nounced a new system of government, ve^ opposite to that which the leaders 
in the revolution had proposed to eatabliA, and which the new state of eo- 
ci^ demanded. 

The French government was now making rapid advances towards a con¬ 
firmed deapoti^ in the person of the first consul. Buonaparte had com¬ 
menced a career of greatness, which, to one of his ambitious mind, would 
not admit of a pause. He now wished to consolidate hia power by the esta¬ 
blishment of privilege, and to strengthen privilege by the permanency of his 
power. On the proposition of Cfaabot, the tribunate declared its wish “ that 
“ there should be conferred on general Buonaparte a brUUant plrdgt of the 
“ national natitude j” and on the 6th of May, an organic aenatus-consultum 
nominated Buonaparte, consul for ten years f But thia extension of the con- 
aulate was not enough for Napoleon ; and two months afterwards, on the Snd 
of August, 1802, the senate, on the decision of the tribunate and the legis¬ 
lative body, sanctioned inde^ by the assent of the pe<mle which was ascer¬ 
tained by the public registers, decreed—first, that the French people nomi¬ 
nate, and the senate proclaim Napoleon first consul for life—secondly, that 
a statue of peace, holding in one hand the laurel of victory, and in the other 
the decree of the senate, &all attest to posterity the gratitude of the nation— 
and thirdly, that the senate shall convey to the first consul, the expression 
of the confidence, the affection, and the admiration of tlie French people. 
Thus before the close of the year 1802, eve:^ thing was in the hands of the 
consul for life, with the privilege of appointing a succeaaor—he had a class 
devoted to him in the clergy—a milita^ order in the legion of honour —a 
body of administrators in ue council of state—a machine for decrees in the 
legislative assembly—and a manufactory of constitutions in the senate. 

During the maritime war with England, the navy of France was almost 
entirely ruined. Three hundred and forty, vessels had been taken or de¬ 
stroyed, and almost aU her colonies had fallen into the hands of the English. 
That of St. Domingo, the most important of them all, having shaken cm the 
yoke of their white masters, had continued the American revolution, which 
cximmencing with the colonies of England, was to terminate by tiiose of Spain, 
and render the new world independent of the old. At this epoch, the blacks 
of St. Domingo wished to maintain, with respect to the mother-cxiuntry, 
their freedom, which they ted co.nqnered from the colonists, and had de¬ 
fended against the English They had at their head the famoua Touiasaint 
E'Ouverture. This man was bom in davery, near Cape Francois; but ex¬ 
hibiting early indicarions of a strong wad comprriienrfve mind, and always 
conducting himaelf with propriety, he was not treated with the rigour to 
which slaves are usually subj^ed, and he was even highly frivoured by his 
master. When, at the breaking out of the French revmutlon, the national 
assembly decreed in 1789, that “ all men are born and con^ue free and 
“ equal as to their rights," theae rash pcditiidans little dreamed that they 
were promulgating a principle which was destined, not only to convulse Eu- 
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rope, but to subvert all the prejudices that Europeans entortaiued ooncem- 
ing Ae Africans, whom they hitherto regarded as a race liukiag man with 
the brute creation:—they little thought that the barbarous excesses, the 
unrestrained ferocity of the most civilized of nations, were to become directly 
instrumental, in raising the most lowly savages upon the face of the globe, 
to ^e dignity of social bein»_; and that the same principles which led to 
the execution of a Christian king upon an i^ominious scaffold, were actually 
preparing to invest a negro with a sceptre, in one of the fairest islands of the 
western world negro, be it remembered, who, with his tribe, had often 
been whipped to the course of d^y labour, and condemned to crawl like a 
reptile upon the earth ! yet such was literallv the fact. The circumstances 
connected with the history of St. Domingo, from the period of its first re¬ 
volt in 1791 down to the present period, are pregnant with lessons of the 
soundest philosophy—and they are all of them so interesting^ and instructive, 
that you cannot but be gratified 4>y a sketch of them in this place ; but to 
take up the subject in order, we must go back a little. 

WhUe the most violent measures were adcmted in France to overthrow 
the establiidied order of things, the planters of St. Domingo did not look on in 
silence ; and the national assembly, in requiring a more equal representation 
of the people, tacitly acknowledged that the colonists ought to have a voice 
in the mgislature, before the observance of its decrees could be enforced. 
The colonists themselves perceiving this, determined to seize the advantages 
which it offered. They elected deputies, formed their colonial assemblies, 
and proceeded to establish a new constitution for the internal government of 
the iidand. This constitution, when published, sufficiently shewed that no¬ 
thing short of their independence of the mother-country was the object at 
whiiSi they aimed ; and the declaration of the rights of man, they interpreted 
as tacitly recommending the emancipation of the slaves. It is needless to 
detail the commotions which now commenced in the island—^the opposition 
of the royalists and revolutionists to each others plans,—the violent measures 
pursued by each party,—end the disgraceful transactions which followed. It 
may suffice to observe, that they created the greatest ferment throughout 
the colony, in which all classes, the slaves not excepted, largely partook. 

A society had been formed in Franco, almort from the commencement of 
the revolution, under the title of amu det noirf ^the negroes’ fiund) com¬ 
posed chiefly of those who afterwards took a leading part in the French r^ 
volution, among the members of which were general La Fayette, the able 
Gregoire, &c. &c. and the people of colour who were at that time resident 
at Paris. Their professed object was to effect the emMcipation of the 
slaves, avowing that these unfortunate beings possessed a right to liberty as 
indisputable as their own: but whatever was their real design the mearores 
they tad recourse unto for its accomplishment were, in many instances, both 
injudicious and violent. They contended for immediate emanmprtion, for¬ 
getting in the heat of their zeal, the unfit state of the negroes at this period 
to value and improve the advantages of freedom. They 
in the manner in which they causta their designs m favour of 
be communicated to them. Inflammatory addresses respectmg “ef ”6"“ 
were dispersed among them ; and various other m^s were “ ^Is 

to stimuW them tokie in their own defend. One 

society was to recommend a mulatto ef St. ..v tv- view of 

at that time residing at Paris, to return t®.**?® 

making preparations for carrying their ^*,SU;cination of the 

now began to urge their claims, and demmaoed an j tl,e 

benefits and privileges of their white brethren. _ Bift P , , 
colonial asseiSbly, faring it would be dangerous, in *® J ®i®*® 

own aflbirsj to accede to this demand, endeavoured t r^rard 

of future Wfits and privileges. Such was the state of ^^with^i^a 

to the planters, and the coloured population, affect tlieir speedy 

iningo.*^ On leiming from him that ®t®P® SSrivii 

emancipation, the negroes were very naturally inducea 
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in tbeir own behalf, to eacape from the yoke under which they groaned, and 
to assert their right to liberty and independence. 

Perceiving, however, that notwithstanding the decrees of the national as¬ 
sembly, and ^e promises of the colonists, their privileges were still withheld, 
the mulattoes determined at length tor secure them by force of arms ; the 
negroes also, having formed their plans, lost no time in commencing opera¬ 
tions ; and both parties united in attacking their common oppressors, and in 
asserting and maintaining their common ri^ts. Accommodation soon became 
impossiUe. The French would offer no terras, nor comply with the most 
just demands. The negroes bad risen, bent on obtaining their freedom, and 
the mulattoes on securing their privileges; these were crimes, in the esti¬ 
mation of the colonists, never to be forgiven. Slavery or destruction was the 
demand of the planters; liberty or death the determination of the insurgents. 
The disregard of the former to all their claims ; the repeated refusal to grant 
them redress; with the violence of the measure pursued in order to sinidue 
them, served only to render them more fomidable and desperate. Animated 
by tlieir numbers, and growing increasingly fierce by their ravages, the flame 
presently broke forth in all its fury. Then it was that St. Domingo became 
the scene of the most dreadful ravages, and of massacres as horrible as the 
world ever witnessed. 

While these commotions were at their height, the English then at war 
with France, invaded St. Domingo. The French had now two enemies to 
oppose—^the regular and well-disciplined troops of the British navy, and the 
revolted negroes. After several ineffectual attempts to withstand the former, 
the French commissioners, to whom the government of the island had been 
entrusted, issued a proi^mation of freedom, with a view to secure the assist¬ 
ance of all the population against the British. The experiment succeeded; 
the negroes instantly joined the French forces, and united with them in en¬ 
deavouring to expm what they considered to be a common enemy. The 
struggle was long and doubtful; it gave a fair opportunity to the negroes of 
ascertaining their strength, and called into exercise the distinguished talents 
of Touisaaint L'Ouverture, of Cbriatophe, and others whose skill and bravery 
were abundantly evinced, and contributed essentially to preserve that valu¬ 
able colony from passing into the hands of the Engbsh. From the first ar¬ 
rival of the latter, to the time of their quitting the island, the relative state 
of the colony, with regard to both the French and the negroes, had under¬ 
gone an important change. It remained in possession of France; but the 
manner in which it was to be governed, existing circumstances rendered 
totally different from any thing hitherto pursued. The civil and military 
chief was no longer chosen from among the natives of Europe, but selected 
from among the negroes; and Touissaint L'Ouverture, on account of his 
distiiupiish^ talents and integrity, was raised to the most important and 
dignified station in the colony. Slavery being abolished, the blacks were 
placed on an equality with the whites ; many of the plantations remained in 
the hands of the original proprietors, and were to be cultivated in future, by 
the labours, not of slaves, but of free men. In this state matters remained 
from the year 1791 to the end of the century. 

During^ the short interval of peace between England and France in 1803, 
an expeution was fitted out by the government of the latter country and 
sent to St. Domingo, for the avowed •purpose of bringing ^e island once 
more under the dominion of the mother-country, and of again reducing the 
negroes to slavery; an absurd and iniquitous measure which the rulers of 
France lived to lament. France ought to have consented to the revolution 
which had taken place in St. Domingo, and whidi had ^eady cost humanity 
enough. Napoleon, while a prisoner at St. Helena, frankly iicknowledged 
his error, he might have said his crime, in sending out an expedition, ne 
admitted that he ought to have guaranteed the new order of things which 
had taken place in the colony, and by drawing closer the commerdal ties 
between it and the mother-country, he might have availed himself of all tlie 
advantages which Europe can draw from America. Instead of this prudent 
line of policy, he suffered himself to be persuaded by the merchants of France 




and all thoM who were interested in the re-estsbUshment of slavery, to try 
an expedition having for its ultimate object to reduce the island to submit 
sion* Forty thousand men were embarked for this disastrous enterprise 
and transported across the Atlantic, under the command of general Le Clerc^ 
brother-in-law of the first consul. Nothing could bo more glaringly uniust 
than this attempt: for, independent of the natural right of the negroes to 
liberty, their freedom had been declared by the Fren& commissioners and 
recognized and confirmed by the French government—yet that government 
now attempted to enalave them once more. But the negroes had now tasted 
the sweets of liberty, Md it was not to be expected that they should allow 
themselves to bo deprived of it without making an effort in its defence. 
Happily for the cause of liberty, before the Fren<3i could make the necessary 
arrangements, the negro leaders, who from the first suspected their designs, 
discovered the real object of the expedition. Enraged at the injustice of 
those in whose honour they liad pl>^d the utmost confidence, they instantly 
flaw to arms ; and the negro soldiers with the planters, were once more com¬ 
pelled to unite in defending their rights, against the designs of men who had 
acknowledged their freedom and solemnly sworn to be its guardians. Find¬ 
ing that nothing could be effected by stratagem, and that the plans on which 
they had confidently relied for success were defeated, the French now de¬ 
termined to subdue and enslave the objects of their oppression by force of 
arms ; assuring themselves confidently that the negroes, though superior to 
them in numerical force, could not long withstand the skill and bravery of 
their own troops. 

Disappointed in this expwtation also, and regarding the blacks as a species 
of brutes, they had immediate recourse to such methods of cruelty and death 
as would be selected only for the purpose of exterminating a dangerous and 
destructive race of animals ;—to barbarities worse than ever before stained 
the annals of any people pretending to the character of civilisation. All the 
male negroes and mulattoes, upon whom they could lay their hands, were 
murdered in the most shocking manner. Five hundred of these unfortunate 
beings were shot at one time near Cape Francois; and an equal number 
were, on another occasion, coolly massacred in view of the negro army. 
Thousands were carried on board the vessels in the harbour, and either suf¬ 


focated in the holds, or thrown overboard in chains and drowned. Even these 
methods failed to accomplish the horrid purposes of these blood-thirsty ty¬ 
rants, and they had recourse ultimately to the dreadful expedient of hunting 
and destroying the unhappy victims or their rage by means of blood-hounds. 
These animals, pursuing tee negroes to the parts of the mountains inacces¬ 
sible to their no less sanguinary employers, easily gained their retreats, and 
devoured all who were so unfortunate as to be discovered. Such of the black 
prisoners as hod evinced the greatest zeal and activity in the cause of liberty, 
were selected from the rest, and, on Sundays, dragged to a spot chosen for 
the purpose, and in sight of thousands of spectators, were thrown to these 
terrible animals and torn to pieces. 

After a doubtful and desperate struggle, however, success crowns the 
exertions of the black population. Th^ expelled their foes, secure their 
rights, and Trained possession of the island which their toik and sufferings 
had pnrchaseiL Scarcity of provisions, incessant and laborious con¬ 

tinual exposure to nightly dews, with Mther concurriug causes,—all co-ope¬ 
rating with the baneful effects of a tropical climate, produced a wnt^ious 
fever which swept off thousands of the army, as with the besom of destruc¬ 
tion. In the course of the conflict, Le Clerc feU a victim to the disease, mA 
his troops were at a loss for a successor. In the mean time, the negroes 
Bcending by night from the mountains, continually han-assed the troops ana 
freauenUy dr^e them from their post. Emboldened by these ^ 

well as by the losses whidi the French sustained m “. *“* “T 

case which raged among their troops, they resolved upon commencing^ at 

tack, in whi^ they weTo successful; and ult««ately ““t®™ ^ 

field. In this manner, the expedition, on which so much Mafidencc hod 
been placed, terminate, ns it deserved, in defeat and disgrace. 
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MHiile this Bsnguinary contest was in progress, Toolssaint, in an evil hour, 
suffered himself to be decoyed by the sp^ous professions of general Le 
Clerc, and incautiously threw himself into his power on receiving a promise of 
pardon. This promise was scandalously violated under the pretext that he 
had been detected in a conspiracy, andme was sent to France, where he was 
committed to prison, and being never more heard of, an opinion generally pre¬ 
vailed that he was privately put to death by order of the first consul. It is but 
justice, however, to the memory of the latter to add, that when this report 
was menUoned to him at St. Helena, he indignantly rejected it, declaring 
that it did not deserve an answer. " What possible interest could 1 have,” 
said he, “ in putting a negro to death, after he arrived in France ? Had he 
“ died in St. Domingo, then indeed something might have been suspected; 
" but after he had arrived safely in France, what object could have been in 
" view ?" It is not indeed necessary to press home this atrocious charge on 
Buonaparte ; for leavi^ the circumstanfe of hrs death out of the question, 
there remains enowh in the general complexion of the expedition to fix the 
attention and manifrat the justice of providence in inflicting upon the French 
ruler a punishment, in many points resembling that to which by his orders 
the amiable, theeiilightened,andtheunfortunate Touissaint L’Ouverture was 
condemned. The sable chieftain, after being deprived of his authority, was 
removed in a ship of war from his native isWd to France; where be was 
confined in the diunp and gloomy dungeons of Besanf on, separated from tlie 
wife and the children whom he loved with the truest and tenderest feelings; 
and there he expired wasted away by the miseries to which he was subjected. 
Could Napoleon have foreseen, upon Touissaint's death, that he himself was 
destined to be transported as a prisoner from the shores of France to a re¬ 
mote island, torn from the consort and the child of his affections, whom he 
was never more to see, and to languish in a prison which was a p^ace com¬ 
pared to the dungeons of Besanf on, how he would have turned pale at his 
own despotism, and shrunk from the sword of justice, then suspended by a 
hair over his devoted head! We shudder at the recital of the atrocities com¬ 
mitted by the French armies in St. Domingo; but here again we trace the 
hand of a superior being, tracking the steps of these monsters of cruelty. 
Most of them, with the general at their head, were carried off on the very stage 
of their inhuman deeds, W a contagious disease, and the expedition termi¬ 
nated in the disgrace of France and the triumph of the oppressed Haytians. 
But we must not indulge in reflections on so fruitful a theme; and therefore 
let us resume the thread of history. During the summer of the year IBOS, and 
throughout the greater part of the followingyear, “ peace sat like down upon 
“ the thistle's top." The rulers of France and England scowled at each other's 
conduct, and assumed a menacing aspect, which at length broke out into open 
hostilities. It will be proper, therefore, in this place, to develope the causes 
which produced a renewal of the war, and to relate the ncgonations which 
for many months were employed to prevent it. 

The universal joy which the return of peace had diffused over Europe, 
seemed to be_a favourable omen of its permanency. The cessation of car¬ 
nage imd rapine, and the restoration of tranquillity, after fifteen years of 
such violent agitations, induced multitudes to imagine that the golden age 
was about to revisit the earth, and that the period was arrived when men 
should beat their swords in»> plouglfchares, and their ^ars into pruning- 
hooks; when the rulers of Jthe nations, laying aside their mad schemes of 
ambition and oon<;|ueBt, should sedalously cultivate the arts of peace. But the 
presage was fallacious, and the expectation illusory. The measures of the 
Fren^ government but too plainly indicated that the golden age of Saturn 
was not yet to return, and that np new race of men, of more linuted ambi¬ 
tion, or of more pacific inclinations, had succeeded the first revolutionists. 
From the moment of the conclusion of the treaty of Amiens, the politics of 
the mbinet of St. Cloud appeared suspicious. 'Fhe restrictions imposed on 
British commerce, the encroachments of France on the continent, and, in 
short, the whole conduct of the first consul, plainly shewed that peace could 
not be of long continuance. 
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These hostile intimations, which could not well be mistaken, impressed 
uuon Great Britain the necessity of looking well to her own safety. The 
British government hud been sincere^ desirous of terminating the war, and 
strenuous in its efforts to restore to the countiT the blessings of peace. In 
strict conformity to the treaty of Amiens, the British conquests had been re¬ 
stored, with the single exception of Malta. But during the short interval of 
peace, circumstances had arisen which had not only retarded the restoration 
of that island to the knights of St. John, but had deeply impressed on the mind 
of the British cabinet the propriety of retaining possession of it, as a measure 
of security to her Indian dominioiu, unless some previous explanations and 
agreements took place. 

The emperor of Russia had declined his guarantee, except on the condition 
that the Maltese langue, or influence which the people of Malta were to have 
in the government, £ould be abolished. The court of Berlin appeared quite 
indifferent about the matter. The Spanish priories, apparently through 
French influence, were abolished, iff contravention to that treaty ; and the 
Portuguese government had issued a declaration of its intention to seques¬ 
trate the property of the Portuguese priory, unless that of the Spsmish pri¬ 
ories shoiud be restored. These circumstances, in which Great Britmn had 
no part, and which had not been under her control, had rendered the re¬ 
storation of Malta, according to the spirit and meaning of the tenth article 
of the treaty of Amiens, impracticable. The greater part of the funds as¬ 
signed for the support of the order, and indispensably necessary for its inde¬ 
pendence and the defence of the island, had been sequestered since Uie con- 
dusion of the treaty, and in direct repugnance to its letter and spirit Two 
of the principal powers who had been invited to guarantee the arrwgement, 
had refused their concurrence, except on condition that the stipulations 
which bad been deemed so material to the Maltese, should be entirely can¬ 
celled. In these circumstonces, the restoration of Malta to the ki^hts, or 
to any other power not capable of defending the island, was comidered oy 
the British government as in effect to throw it into the hands of the chief 
consul of Franco, who might seize upon it at his pleasure. * -i 

There were also various other concurring causes, which could not 1^ to 
operate in the way of excitiim suspicions that the French government hiM 
nit laid aside its designs on fgypt. The m^ion of general Seb^t^ into 
that country, altho^i it was said to be whoUyof a oOTmercial nature, 
ed to confiSt that opinion. The delay of the Engli* 

andria, though owing to accidental causes, gave great umbrage to the Fton<m 
government but this ground of * *** 

circumstances]' ' . - j- - - * - - — 



executing anv 

Britain ^ould retain possession - . 

guaranteed to the order, and placed in a state of 
Such was the state of matters in reference to 
gan to insist peremptorily on the immediate evacuation --mulMtitB 

a^tW. SroopT Tfie demand was ushered in by.a W 

and other emigrants of note, whose political P"^P < j u- obliged to quit 
casion g»eat>5ilousy to the French government, ^oidd be 
the Bri^ ifoininiois, and that a ^p sbould be put t^e^^mes y 
issuing from the English press, but especiaUy to those contamea m re 

Fre^ publications printed m London. eovernment answered in a 

To these conmlaints, and d^ands, the Bnt W -xnulsion of the French 
calm and digni&M manner,—^That, m j ^nimit so flagrant a 

princes, the bishops and others, oersons who were not 

hreaSTof hospit^y, as to banish from his domuuons persons who 
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convicted of anv misconduct; that in regard to the ci-dovant bisiiops of Ar¬ 
ras, St. Pol, and others involved in the char^res preferred against them by M. 
Otto, if the facts alleged ajrainst them could be substantiated—if it eould be 
proved that they had districted papers on the coast of France with the view 
of disturbing the government of that country, his majesty should think him¬ 
self justified in compelling them to leave his Cminions; but that some proof 
of the fact must be adduced, and that this proof must not be solely that of 
their having published a justification of their own conduct, in refusing to con¬ 
form to the new order of things as it respected the church establishment, a 
proceeding In which they were justifiable on ever^ principle of toleration and 
equity; but it must be wewn, that they had availed themselves of their re¬ 
sidence in England to excite the people of France against the authority ol 
that government, whether civil or ecclesiastical. 

To the complaints of the first consul against the scurrilities contained ,i. 
the newspapers, lord Hawkesbury replied,—Tlyjt it was im)>ORsiblo to read 
the number of Peltier’s Ambigu, to which'M. Otto had alluded, without feel¬ 
ing indignant, and anxiously wishing that the offender should be made 
amenable to the tribunal of justice ; and that he had thought it his duty to 
refer the matter in question to bis majesty's attorney-general. It was ac¬ 
knowledged that very improper paragraphs had appeared in some of the Eng¬ 
lish newspapers against the government of France ; and that publications of 
a still more improper and indecent nature had made their appearance in Eng 
land, with the names of foreigners affixed to them. Under these circum¬ 
stances, the French government would iiare been warranted in expecting 
every redress which the laws of this country could afford ; but as, instead of 
seeking it in the ordinary course, they had thought fit to resort to recriiiii- 
nation,_or, at least, to authorize it in others, they could have no right to 
complain, if their subsequent appeal to his majesty had failed to produce the 
effect that would otherwise have attended it. 

Before we proceed with the narrative, it may be proper to explain, that 
the recrimination alluded to, in the former paragraph, relates to certain para¬ 
graphs in the Moniteur, a paper avowedly official, of which the British go¬ 
vernment had greater right to complain, than that of France could have of 
such as were inserted in the unauthorized English newspapers, and other 
publications to which M. Otto’s note had a reference. But the British 
government considered it beneath its dignity to make any formal complaint 
on such a subject. The final answer to the complaints of the first consul 
against the English publications was, that his majesty would never, in con¬ 
sequent of any representation or menace from a foreign power, make any 
concession, which could in the smallest degree, be dangerous to the liberty 
of the press, as secured by the constitution of this country. 

At the same time that this spirited reply was made to Napoleon’s demand 
for restricting the liberty of the press in England, lord Hawkesbury inti¬ 
mated, t^at althoi^h the British constitution admits of no previous restraints 
on publications or any description, yet there are courts of judicature that 
may take cognizance, not only of libels against the government and magis¬ 
tracy of the country, but also of publications defamatory of those in whose 
hands the administration of foreign governments is placed. His lordriiip 
added, that the British government neither has, nor wants any other protec¬ 
tion, than that which the laws^f the country afford; and that, although it is 
ready to give to every foreign government all the prote«tion against ofihnces 
of this nature which the laws'and constitution will admit, it never can con¬ 
sent to new-modei the laws, or to change the constitution, to gratify the 
wishes of any foreign power. The British secretary of state then proceeded 
to remind the first consul, that if the French government were dissatisfied 
witt the laws of Engltuid on the subject of libels, or if they enterteiiied an 
opinion that the administration of justice in the English courts was too tasdy 
and lenient, they h^ in their own power the means of redress, by punishiBg 
the venders and distributors of such publications within their own territo¬ 
ries, and by that means prevent their circulaUon ; or, if they pleased, they 
mi^t exenfise the right which they possessed, of pn^ibiting the impoitatUm 
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of any foreign newspaper*, or periodical publications, into the dominions of 
the republic. His majes^ would not comply of such a measure, as it was 
not bis intention to interfere in the manner in which France should be go¬ 
verned ; but he also expected, that the French government would not inter¬ 
fere in the manner in which tlie_ government of nis dominions was to be con¬ 
ducted, or to call for a change in the laws with which his people were ner- 
fectly satisfied. 

With respect to the distinction which M. Otto had drawn between the 
publications of British subjects and thow of foreigners, and the power which 
nis majesty was supposed to have, by virtue of the alien act, of sending the 
latter out of his dominions, it was remarked, that this act was intends for 
tne preservation of the internal peace and security of the kingdom; and that 
-onlication to the case of those individuals of whom the Frend govern- 
me^t complidned was unnecessary, as they were, equally with the Briti^ 
ji’biects in similar cases, anibnablato the law of the land, at the instance and 
nn the complaint of foreign governments. 

This firrt but moderate answer to the complaints of the French govern¬ 
ment against the English press, was far from being satisfactory to the first 
consul; and though the discussions which subsequently arose related for the 
-^(wt part to points of a very different nature, this was never wholly for- 
gi»tteiu Lord Hawkesbury’s communication to Mr. Merry, relative to the 
hne of conduct which his majesty was determined to pursue, was dated the 
iqth o^" August 1803; but the same complaints were renewed by M. Talley¬ 
rand towards the end of January, the following year, in a conversation 
wiA lord Whitworth, who had been appointed ambassador from the British 


court to Paris. 

Two months afterwards general Andreossi, in the name of the first consul, 
addressed a letter to lord Hawkesbury, in which a proposition was submitted 
to the British government, that whatever of this kind should be permitted 
or prevented in England with regard to France, should be in like manner 
permitted or prevented in France with regard to England. This proposal, 
with the former complaints, are sufficient proof of the extreme ^lety of 
Napoleon on the subject in question. They might have been revived into 
his want of acquaintance with the laws and constitution of England, wmch 
admit of no restraints on the liberty of the press, were it not that hiui 
been already fully explained to him; and lord Whitworth had inured M. Tal¬ 
leyrand, that until the first consul could so far command Ins feelings as to be 
as indifferent to the scurrility of the English prints, as the Bntim government 
was to that which daily appeared in the French papers, this state of imtotion 
of which he complained was irremediable. Bu t the anxiety of Napoleon in 

^ to these inatters, may be accounted for from the circumstances of bis 
~'*uation. His authority was recent, and it was natural for him to suppose 
‘hat hU .kanffing was prLirious. It .»nnot therefore, excite 
that he should have been extremely jralous of whatever seemed calculated to 
disturb his government or diminish his influence. ^ i.™ 

Unable, however, to prevail on the British government “f, ,7" 

of hospitality, or to shackle the British **** 1 . 1 ,. 1 ytj, 

train k the negotiation principally on tU su^^ tiaVhe 

February 1803, be sent a mess^ tp lord Wa tordslfiD waited 

wished to converse with him. At tlie _hour hja^binet 

upon him at the Tnileries, and was received b^the firet the 

wfc told him that he found it necessary to make ‘'“,^"Srbe* 4 *oe 

most dear and authentic manner, and that he ^nce^^ this might be done 

more effectuaUy by himself than through any ®‘**®r the first 

In a speech, Wch was continued through *'L®S’whi^ bo 

consul began with enumerating the vmous , c Replaced thenon- 
professedto have against England I n the fqrem<«t r^k he pl^u 
evat^tion of Alexandria and Malta, of Malta. He next 

English in possession of one of the i- the Enelish prints; but 

adverted to die abuse thrown out Londo * He wimplained 

more particularly in the French papers published in London. comp 

VoL. III. 3 ^ 
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of the encouragement given in England to V'rciicliinen wlio were inimical to 
his person and government, and avowed tliat his irritation against this coun¬ 
try daily increased. 

Adverting in the next place to Egypt, lie said, that whatever might be his 
desire to have it as a colony, he did not'tliink it worth tlie risk of a war, in 
which he might be considered ns an aggressor, and by wliich ho should lose 
more than he could gain, since, sooner or latter, Egypt would belong to 
Prance, either by the falling to pieces of the Turkish empire, or by some 
arrangement with the Porte. Professing his desire to remain at peace, he 
said that he had nothing to gain by a war with England. An invasion of the 
country was the <inly means of offence that he had, and in the event of war 
he was determined to attempt it, by putting himself at tlie head of the ex¬ 
pedition ; but that it could not be supposed, after having gained the lieight 
on which he stood, that he would risk his life and reputation in such a ha- 
xnrdons undertaking, unless driven to it bjf nece^ity, when the chances were 
that he and the greatest part of the ex|>^itiun would go to the bottom of 
the sea. lie was candid enough to acknowledge, that the chances were a 
hundred to one against him; but still he was determined to attcmjit it, 
should w.ar be tlie result of the pending discussions; and tli.at such was the 
disposition of the French troops, that army after army would be found fur 
the enterprise. 

The first consul then expatiated on the natural force of the two countries. 
He observed, that France with an army of four hundred and eighty thou¬ 
sand men, and England with a fleet which made her mistress of the seas, and 
which he ilid not think tiiat he should be aide to equal in less than ten years, 
might, by a proper understanding, govern the world, but that by tlicir quar¬ 
rels they might overturn it. He added, that, to preserve peace, the treaty 
of Amiens must be fulfilled ; the abuse in the public prints must, if not to¬ 
tally suppressed, be at least kept within bounds, and confined to the English 
papers ; and the protection given to his must inveterate enemies must be 
withdrawn. 

In conclusion, he took a review of tlie situation of the different European 
states, with a view of showing that there was no power with which Enghind 
could coalesce in a war against France. He said, that his unwillingness to 
excite the jealousy of other jiowers, had prevented him from chastising the 
Algerines ; but he hoped that England, France, and Russia, would one day 
feel that it was their interest to destroy such a nest of thieves, and oblige 
them to live by cultivating their lands rather than h^ plunder. 

Such are the leading topics touched upon in this memorable philippic. 
The drift and design of the first consul were obviously to imjiress upon the 
British minister the fact, that on Malta the question of peace or war must 
depend ; aUd at the same time to apprize him of the means which France 
possessed of annoying Great Britain. As the first consul talked almost in¬ 
cessantly during this long interview, lord Whitworth had few opportunities 
of reply; but his answers were appropriate to the different points of discus¬ 
sion. At parting, the chief consul rose from his chair, saying that he should 
give orders to general Andreossi, his ambassador at the court of Great Bri¬ 
tain, to enter on a disenssion of the business with his majesty’s ministers. 
He then discoursed for a few ^minutes ^on different subjects, and retired in 
apparent good humour. “ 

Soon oner this interview, the preparations in the porta of France and 
Holland, which, although avowedly intended for colonial service, might, in 
the event of a rupture, be turned against the British dominions, induced his 
Britannic majesty, on the 8th of Marcli, to send a message to both houses of 
parliament, signifying the expediency of adopting additional measures of 

S recaution fur the security of the kingdom ; whmh was also notified to the 
Iritish ambassador at Paris. Ills majesty, liowover, expressed his desire for 
the preservation of peace. M. Talleyrand, when ufformed of these particu¬ 
lars, assured lord Whitworth that the Britisli government had no reason to 
be alarmed ; that the disposition of the first consul was pacific ; that he had 
no thoughts of attacking his majesty's dominions, but tlmt he idiould always 
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consider tlie refusal to evacuate Malta as the commencement of hostilities ; 
and that ns England had hitherto hesitated on the Bubject, he was justified 
in adopting such measures as might eventually be necessary. 

In the evening of the same day, the minister brought a note from the first 
consul, containing a declaration thaCthe .-rrmament at llelvoetsluys was des¬ 
tined for the colonies, remarking at the same time that it was on the point of 
si^ng; but that in consequence of his Britannic majesty’s message, its put¬ 
ting to sea was about to be countermanded. This note also signified, that if 
the French government did not receive a satisfactory explanation respecting 
the armaments in England, and if they actually took place, the first consul 
would march twenty thousand men into Holland, and order encampments to 
be formed on the frontier of Hanover, in the vicinity of Calais, and on dif¬ 
ferent points of the coast ; that he should keep up a Frenih army in Swit¬ 
zerland, send a fresh force into Italy, and place the army of France on the 
war establishment—a step db impertant, it was added, that it could i,ot fail 
to agitate all Europe. The prediction was afterwards too fatally verified. 

The storm which had been fur some months gathering, now thickened 
apace. Only two days after the above notification had been delivered, lord 
Whitworth had that memorable interview with the first consul of France, 
March 13th, which has been the topic of general conversation in every poli¬ 
tical circle since, and which will continue to interest and amuse for ages to 
come. It shall therefore be given in his lordship’s own words, in his letter 
to lord Hawkesbury. 

" The messenger. Mason, went on Saturday with my dispatches of that 
" date, and until yesterday, Sunday, 1 found no one likely to give me any 
“ further information such as I could depend on, as to the effect which his 
' majesty’s message had produced on the first consul. At the court which 
' was held at the Tuileries on that day, he accosted me, evidently under 
‘ very considerable agitation. He began by asking me if 1 had any news 



' said he, ' already waged war these fifteen years.’ As he seemed to wait 
"for an answer, 1 only observed—That is already too long. ‘But, said he, 
‘“you wish to carry it on for fifteen years more ;_and you force me to it. 
“ I told him that it was very far from his majesty’s intention. He tlien pro- 
“ceeded to count Markoff and the chevalier Azara, who were^standing toge- 
“ ther at a little distance from me, and said to them, ‘ Phe F^nglish wjsh for 
“ ‘ war; but if they are the first to draw the sword, 1 shall he the last to 
“ ‘ sheathe it. They have no regard for treaties: we must henceforth cover 
" them with shame.' He then went his round. In a few minutes he came 


‘have: 


ise armamenisr agaiiisi. .,....- 1 ., --— l _ ,,, 

re not a single sh^ of the line in the ports of France. But if you wiU 
arm, I will arm likewise: if you wUl go to war, I shall riro. 

“ ‘ You may perhaps be able to destroy France, but never 
‘We do not desire, said I, to do either one or the other. W® wish to li^ 
“in good understanding with her. ‘.It is n^uisite ^ 

“ ‘ treaties,' he repUed.—‘ Woe to those who pw no % 

“ ‘ will be responSble for it to all Europe.’ He was too ^ 

“ make it advisable for me to prolong the Vw nhra^ 

“ answer ; and he returned to his apartment repeating the i,_ 

“ It is to be remarked, that aU this passed Imid tolre was 

“ two hundred people that were pr^ent; and I },ig 

“ not a single person who did not feel the extreme '"“P P ,? occasion " 
“ duct, ZS the total want of dignity, as well as j 

It was now supposed that the negotiations ^ Various arrange- 

of war ; but they were protracted until the month of May. V^o^^aijMg^ 

r.? wc^HuccesBively met hf objection* 


Aitenis were propoBea uy viio .. , 

of dispute TOncerning .Malta; hut they were successnely : 
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which gave rise to fresh discusuons. At length, when lord Whitworth was 
on the eve of «imtting Paris, his departure was delayed at the particolp in¬ 
stance of the first consul, who announced that he had a communication to 
make of the highest importance. He professed his readiness to agree that 
Malta diould Im placed in the hands di one of the three powers who had 
guaranteed ita independence, Austria, Russia, or Prussia, provided that 
some minor arrangements respecting its guaranty were established. In the 
dispatch which oontained a reply to this proposition, lord Whitworth was in¬ 
formed, that if his majesty could be disposed to waive his demand for a tem¬ 
porary occupation of the island, the emperor of Russia would be the only 
sovereign to whom, in the present state of Europe, he could consent that it 
should be assigned; and that his majesty had certain and authentic infor¬ 
mation, that the emperor of Russia would, on no account, consent to garrison 
Malta. 

In these mrcumstances, his majesty adhered to the project already deli¬ 
vered as his ultimatum, stipulating for the occupation of Malta during a 
term of ten years, provided that his Simlian majestjr could be induced to cede 
the island oi Lampedoea for a valuable consideration. At the end of that 
period, Malta was to be surrendered to the inhabitants, and declared an in¬ 
dependent state ; and an arrangement was to be made in the interim for the 
establishment of the order of St. John in some other port of Europe. To 
obviate, however, an objection on the part of France, it was now proposed, 
that the definite term of years might be inserted in a secret article, and the 
temporary occupation would thus be made to depend on the actual state of 
Lampedosa. 7 nis overture was met by the offer of a counter-project, which 
lord Whitworth, who was instructed to avoid every thing that would pro¬ 
tract the negotiation, did not feel authorized to receive. Having obtained 
his passjiorts, he quitted Paris, and arrived in London on the lUtn of May. 
Ills majesty's declaration of war hod been issued on the preceding day .(I) 


LETTER H. 


Ilutoru of Europe, frmn the re-eommeueement of Aostililuie.—Change of Ike 
English ministrg and Mr. Pitt’s return to power.—Insurrection ta Ire¬ 
land.—Affairs of Prance.—Conspiracy to assassinate the first consul .— 
Arrest of the duke Enghein.—Napoleon assumes the imperial digni^, 
and it croumed by the pope .— War between Great Bntain and Spain, 
A. D. 1803—1804. 


A UBNSWAL of hostilities being now determined on, the British rarliament 
took into consideration the measures necessary for the defence of the coun¬ 
try, and for prosecuting the war to a successful issue. On the 8th of Dec»m- 
ber 1808, the secretary at war had submitted his estimates of the force which 
would be re(]uired fat a peace establishment for the service of the year, 
namely, an army of one hundred and thirty thousand men, exclusive of fifty 
thousa^ already voted for tbe,naval service. 7'he proposition was supported 
by Mr. Canning and lord 'Temple, and by Mr. Shendan also, who, in a speech 
delivered with neat animation, and which was received with considerable 
applause from the whole house, took occasion to offer his opinion of the con¬ 
duct and proceedings of the ruler of Franca. “ 1 find," siud this brilliant 
orator, “a disposition in some gentlemen to rebuke any man who shall freely 
“ declare his opinion respecting the first consul of Fiwioe. He has disoo- 
" vered that we all belong ' to the western family (aUuding to an ezpres- 

(I) HistoiTS ds la Revniation Franfaite par A. F. Misnet, chapter xv.—HUtorv of the 
itlaod of Kt. Domingo; Bdinb. ISIS.—Capiain Kaiiisford'e account of the Black Knipire 
of Hayti.—Skelctie* ot Hayti, from the expuUioo of the French to the death of Cbrie* 
tophe, by W. W. Harvey, of Queen'e College, Cambridge, London 18t7.—Aunual He- 
gieler, ISOS, and London Gazette. 
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Bion which Nc^Imd was B^d to hove made use of in a conversation with 



« most enlightened of the human rfce. But to this family nirtv I do not 
« wish to Mong. He may toss a sceptre to the king of Etruna to play 
« with, and keep a ^ to scourge him in the comer ; but my humble apbri 
“ bension is, that though in the tablet and volume of his mind there may 
'« be some mar^nal note about cashiering the king of Etruria, yet the whole 
" text is occupied about the destruction of this country. This is the first 
« vision that breaks upon him through the gleam of the morning • this is 
“ his last prayer at nif^t to whatever deity he addresses it, whether to Ju- 
“ niter or Mahomet, to the goddess of battles or the goddess of reason. 
“ Look at the map of Europe, from which France was smd to be expunged, 
” and now you see nothing but Fftince. If the ambition of Buonaparte bo 
“ immeasurable, there are abundant reasons why it should be progressive." 

It was however soon found that the force which was adequate to a peace 
establishment was a matter of inferior consideration in the existing posture 
of affairs ; for every day brought with it some additional indication of re¬ 
newed hostilities. On the 22nd of February 1803, the annual rxpott, or 
state of the French republic, was presented to the legislative body. In this 
declaration, it was said, *' The government guarantees to the nation the 
*' peace of the continent; and it is permitted to entertain a hope of the con- 
" tinuanca of maritime peace. For its preservation the government will do 
" every thing compatible with national honour, connect^ with the strict 
“ execution of treaties. Five hundred thousand men will be ready to un- 
*' dertake the defence of France, and avenge its injuries. The government 
*' says, with conscious pride, that England, tingle-handed, cannot maintain a 
“ conflict againtt France. But we have better hopes. France and England, 
“ rendering their happiness reciprocal, will deserve the gratitude of the 
" whole world." By such gasconade as this, it was intendcu to practise upon 
the fears of the English government; and, to redeem their clioracters from 
the reproach of pusillanimity, the king's ministers were in danger of resort¬ 
ing to measures of rashness. In this temper of mind, the menaces thus 
thrown out could not fail to operate as fresh incentives to hostility ; in addi¬ 
tion to which, the national pnde was piqued ^ the vain-glorious boast that 
England single-handed could not cope with France. Yet the first consul, 
in his recont conversation with lord Whitworth, had acknowledged that an 
invasion of the country was the only means of annoyance which be had, and 
that the cdiancos were a hundred to one against his success. But England 
had her conscious pride as well as France; and the tide_of popularity 
throughout the kingdom, from this moment, set in with irresistible force in 
favour of war. Acoordingly, in a dispatch, dated the 28th of February, lord 
Hawkesbury plainly declared **that, sufficient as the considerations ^relative 
'* to the inenreased clominion, power, and influence of France might be in them- 
“ selves to justify the line of conduct whicJi his Britanmc majesty had detCT- 
“ mined to adopt, they had recjeived additional forco from the views recontly 
“ manifested by the Frencjh government; and that MaltawMnot beevacoatM 
" until substanti^ security has been provided/or those objects, whico might 
" be endangered by the removal of the troops." Conformable to this reso¬ 
lution, sir Alexancler Ball, then governor of <be island, early in tM month 
of March, refused to surrender it to the formal requisition of M. I homasi, 
the new grand-master. , , , 

To enter into a minute detail of the various bickerings and mutual 
plaints wbicih now ensued between the two governments, wcjuld be ® 
ably tedious, and communicate but Uttle either for instruction w 
On the 8th of March, a message from the king was brought down to 
went, informing them, that^siderable 
on in the ports of Holland and France, and 
dient to have recourse to additional me^ures 
of his dominions. It was indeed admitted that these prei.ir 
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avowedly directed to colonial service; nevertheless, as discussions of great 
importance were then pending between his majesty and the French govern¬ 
ment, the result of wluch was as yet uncertain, his majesty was induced to 
make ^e communication to his faithful commons, in the full persuasion that 
he should be enabled to adopt such meafiures as circumstances may appear 
to require for supporting the honour of his crown and the essential interests 
of his people. This messa^ was received in both houses, as well as by tlie 
country at large, not merely with approbation, but almost with ncelamation. 
In the house of commons it w.is pronounced to be a war, not for Malta, but 
fur Egypt; not fur Egypt, but for India ; not fur India, but for England. In 
the upper house, the earl of Moira, in concert with lords Grenville and 
Spencer, supported the address, the former of them styling Napoleon “ the 
“ new Hannibal, who had on the altar of his inordinate ambition sworn iu- 
" extinguishable enmity to this country." Two days afterwards a second 
message from the king, announced his intention Af embodying the militia of 
the three kingdoms. 

In this state matters proceeded until the 23rd of May, when an address 
was moved by lord Hawkesbury in the house of commons, the object of 
which was to vote an approval of the conduct of ministers; on this a debate 
ensued which occupied the house for two days. It was wound up by a speech 
from Mr. Fox, which took him three hours in the delivery; arid it was one 
of those extraordinary efiusions of political wisdom which have immortalized 
the memo^ of that illustrious statesman. He took a review of the actual 
state of aimrs between France and England, examined the numerous and 
diversified grounds of complaint which Great Britain made against the con¬ 
duct of the first consul—^the annexation of Piedmont to France—his conduct 
towards Switzerland—^the occupation of Holland by French troops—^he 
adverted to the language used in the French expos*, that England alone 
could not contend with France, which he pronounced a folly highly to be 
condemned;—such odious comparisons, be said, were calculated to infiame 
and exasperate, though it would be wiser to treat them with contempt—^the 
language of the first consul, in addressing lord Whitworth at the Tuileries, 
he pronounced indecorous and intemperate, but words are fleeting, liable to 
misconception and misrepresentation, and of little or no value unaccompanied 
by acts—^to Egj’pt, Mr. Fox thought a degree of consequence had been at¬ 
tached which it did not in reality possess—it was the theatre on which Bri¬ 
tish valour had most conspicuously signalized itself, and the recollection of 
our exploits in that country had impressed tlie public mind with ideas of ro¬ 
mance—he deemed it to be the key of our possessions in India; but he asked 
whether France had not as much right to complain of our aggrandizement 
in India, since the treaty of Amiens, as we of hers in Europe ?—he requested 
that the tenth article ta the treaty of Amiens, namely, that which related 
to Mdta, might be read, which was done, and he then proceeded to a critical 
examination of the mutual pleas respecting its surrender, concluding with a 
declaration that in refusing to carry that part of the treaty into eflTect, Britisli 
faith was violated,—he adverted to the negotiation which had recently been 
carrying on between the English ambassador at Paris and tlie Frenra mi¬ 
nister, which he said was in a manner utterly incomprehensible to him, and 
gave a ludicrous exposition oi^ it certajnly—from this he proceeded to an 
examination of the arrogant and menacing language of the first consul in 
his conversation with lord Wliitworth, on which so much stress had been 
laid, though in his minion little meriting serious notice;—^what, he asked, 
was the import of these expressions f Buonaparte tells us that he shall at¬ 
tempt to invade us ; but he also says, that he knows the chances are an hun¬ 
dred to one against him, that he and the greatest jpart of his expedition 
would go to the bottom of the sea. Was tins a proof of arrogance and pre¬ 
sumption ? In the anticipation of war, he states his intention, but it is hope¬ 
less of success; and ministers think no punishment too great for his har¬ 
bouring such a thought!—In fine, the war on which the country was now 
entering was fur Malta, and for Malta alone, and tliis he could tliiiik neither 
wise nor just. “ haying aside all eoiibidoiutions of danger,” said Ml. Fox, 
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“ had wo alremly forgotten the grievous and intolerable weight under whicli 
“ we had suffered during the late war ? We are now told tliat exertions will 
be necessary beyond any thing we have 3 'et known—we are told Tby Mr. 
“ Pitt]] that we have a contest to sj^stain which will call for sacriflces new 
and extraordinary, such ns had^ never before been heard of in this country. 
« Is Malta worth such a contest ?" Mr. Fox r.nncliided by giving notice tliat 
he should move an address to the king, at no distant period, advising our 
acceptance of the mediation of Russia. II is strong sense of duty, and deep 
anxiety of mind, had impelled him to deliver his sentiments so much at 
length ; and he exhorted the lioiise to pause, and to satisfy themselves, as 
well as their constituents, and all Euro]>e, that this tremendous conflict could 
not be avoided. This speech was listened to with profound attention and 
unavailing admiration ; for when the sense of the house of commons was 
taken on the question, there appeared three hundred and ninetj’-eight voices 
for the war against sixty-seven diiihentients ! 


expressed 1 . 

the two contending powers ; and Mr. Pitt, strongly enforced the propriety 
of the measure, arid also of cultivating by every possible means the friend¬ 
ship of Russia. He said that he himself had acted on the principle recom¬ 
mended by the honourable mover, and he was happy to find himself supported 
HO far by his authority, and greater authority they could not have. He thought, 
however, the arldress now proposed was unnecessary, being convinced that 
ministers would lose no favourable opportunity of giving them effect. As 
the house in general seemed to concur in the principle, though not in the 
mode, Mr. Fox consented to withdraw his motion, and the mediation of 
Russia, thus left to the discretion of ministers, vanished into air. 

A few days after his majesty’s message had been delivered to parliament, 
admiral Linois was dispatched from the port of Brest for the East Indies, 
with a strong squadron, having on board six thousand tio^s, destined to 
strengthen the French colonies in the east, and also to re-infbrce the Dutch 
garrison at the Cape of Good Hope. Orders were issued by the I'rench go¬ 
vernment to increase the armies of the republic to four hundred and eighty 
thousand men. The army of Italy was greatly augmented; large detach¬ 
ments were forwarded towards Tarentum, and all the strong ports in the 
kingdom of Naples which lay on the Adriatic. Reinfprcemeuts had also 
been ordered into Holland, and a powerful army was collected on the fron¬ 
tiers of Hanover. On the 25th of May, the French general Mortier from 
his head-quarters at Coevordan, summoned the electorate to surrender, it 
being th^etermination of the first consul to occupy that country as .-i plculge 
for the restoration of Malta, conformably to the conditions " 

Amiens. The Hanoverian army made disimsitions t^^FWmd’i 

though it proved ineffectual against so overwhelming a 

troops took possession of the whole ,„,,v-p®thev were 

all the artilWy, baggage, and ammunition. Uy to lev^ con- 

enabled to control the navigation of the Pdbe and , jjanse^owns 

siderable contributions^ un^r the shape of loans, on the 

" A“w™^J£i“n.fw®™Tonger problem’atical heWn 

first step of hostility on the part of France ffas, **> jP 

war, all the English between the ages of ® Jc 4 .j,„ge French 

dent in France at that moment, detaining them as , , j ^ 1 , 0 %^ the 

citizens who might have been made prisoners by B . assurance 

declaration of war was issued. TheyliiBd previously 

that they should enjoy the protection ® j^,l,„ 8 sador and were 

pletely ^ter as beforl the departure of the 

relying implicitly on the credit of those British government re- 

8 dvM doomed to an indefinite captivity, ’'®®''‘““ * “‘je between the two 
fused to Include them in any exchanges that were maue oei. 

countries of prisoners of war. 
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During the summer of the year tSnS, an insurrection broke out in Irdaofc 
which, from its presumed connection wMi the projects of the enen^T^w. 
ated consideraUe alarm. Its Instigators were a band of political enUusilists, 
the director and prin<npal mover of whiq|i was Mr. Robert Emmett, a young 
man of promiring talents and fine imagination. They had formed the desiim 
of establishing an independent Irish republic^ and hoped to accomplish it by 
striking a decisive blow at the capital, possessing themselves the seat of 

S ivernment, and prodaiming the new constitution which they had prepared. 

n the S3d of July an armed mob collected for this purpose, which marched 
through the principal streets of the city of Dublin, unresisted on their way 
to the castle. They, however, soon lost all sense of subordination to their 
leaders, and meeting a carriage in which were lord Kilwarden, and his ne¬ 
phew, Mr. Wolfe, they dragged them from it and butchered them on the 
spot. The daughter of the venerable and ill-fated nobleman was likewise in 
the carriam, and to his earnest ap]>eal to fheir humanity, they replied that 
they would sacrifice him and his male companion, but they would spare the 
lady. The insurgents were dispersed by a few soldiers, and the whole in¬ 
surrection was speedily extinguished. On the communication of this event 
to parliament, a bill was passed for trying the rebels by martial law, and 
another for suspending the H&htat Corpus act in Ireland. Several of the 
leaders of the insurrection, among whom was Emmett, were apprehended, 
tried for high treason by a special commission, and underwent the sentence 
of the law. 

In consequence of the seizure of Hanover by the French armies and the 
interruption of the British commerce on the Elbe and Weser, a squadron of 
British ships was appointed to blockade the mouths of those rivers. This 
spirited^ measure,^ which was in some degree a retaliation on Germany for 
jrarmittiiig the violation of its territory, occiMioned suidi distress to the 
Hanse towns of Hamburg and Bremen, that they appealed to the king of 
Prussia, as protector of the neutrality of the nortliern part of the empire ; 
he, however, declined to interfere, and the French were thus 1^ to pursue 
their exactions with impunity. These exactions were not restricted to the 
minor states of the north of Germany ; for, the French government having 
compelled the Batavian and Italian republics to become parties in the war, 
imposed on them the full share of its burdens. They also drew pecuniary 
distance from Spain and Portugal in so open and extensive a manner, that 
It rested entirely with England whether they should not be considered as in¬ 
volved in acts of direct hostili^. The supplies of the French treasury were 
also augmented by the sale of Louisiana to the United States for three mil¬ 
lions of dollars. Thus a territor}' obtained from Spain in exchange for the 
possessions of its neighbours, was transferred for a valuable consideration to 
a ]mwer from wliich it would have been unable to withhold it. 

During the session of parliament in 1S04, Mr. Pitt ag^dn resumed the 
reins of^overnmeiit. Mr. Addington, though receiving the general support 
®f Fox and his friends was found inadequate to the arduous situation 
which he held, and not finding that he possessed the confidence of the house 
»* *^”iT**"4*. on retiring from administration. On tlie 7th of 

May, Mr. Pitt was invit^_ to an interview with the king, when he was re¬ 
quested to form an administration, and fill up the vacant offices; the only 
stipulations on the part of the monarch being, the non-revival of the Ga¬ 
nn? a question, and that Mr. Fox should not introduced into the cabinet. 

I be hiet condrtion was r^Uy assented to; but with respect to the second. 

It was the wuh of Mr. Pitt, under existing circumstances, to form a coin- 
prebensive administration, including the most distinguished persons of all 
parties ; and the aisis was peculiarly favourable for that union of principle 
and wrat, which in the zenith of his father’s fame, had in a manner annihi- 
fi “““foh, however, remained inflexible, and Mr. 

rut at lenrth undertook with some reluctance to form an administration, in- 
unding neither Mr. Fox nor any of his friends. An unforeseen c^taele, 
however, occurred Lord Grenville and his political associates, though no 
positive promise or engagement liad taken place to that eflect, refused, from 
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aiiigh sense of honour, to form a part of the new arrnniTAman* __j i 

addHMsed by that nobleman to jAr. Pitt, wh"ch wi ”!* “ I®"*"*' 

placed liiB loniship’s character in a very advantaireous 
K opportunity now offers.” said the noble writeXwlJSa thf r 

celebrated lettm “ such as this cuuntey has seldom seen for rir1no.‘’» * 

" government, in a moment of peculiar difficulty the i S. 

' vices of aU those who bv the 9^ the ser- 



«jidv-fn-^ei whisht n^;t";hfo.;i-^rt;;;'y^^^^^ Eu™r at? ihe"V’i“ 

« civilized world might derive from the establishment of'^uch 
« tration, at such a crisis, would probably have exceeded the mntt “‘*'"‘9'®* 
« expectationa But when, in the very ril trfatot 

“ eluded, and when this denial is made the conditio’ of all Tubseouent^e®' 
*• rangements we cannot .but/eel that there are no motivei of wHever d j: 

scnption, which could justify our Inking an active part in the Slish- 
« ment of a system so adverse to our deliberate and declared opinio?" On 
the 12th of Mav it wim announced that Mr. Addington hmlTesi^ed So 
office of chanMllor of the exchequer, and that Mr. Pitt was nomi^aW his 
successor. Itjwu Mtural that the nation should conceive great hopes from 
the traMfer of the helm of government into the hands of so able and exn^ 
nenced a statesman, at a crisis when the contest with Prance was likelv^^to 
berome more arduras in consequence of the change which was taking place 
in thM country. These expectations, however, were not realized. A^.Pitt 
undertook the arduous task under very gloomy auRpice.s, and with the cer¬ 
tain prospect of encountering an opjiosition equally iiowerful and popular, 
but composedin great part of the most zealous of his former friends and 
adherents. The partial changes which took place in the several offices of 
^verninent, wholly disappointed the expectations of the public. Lord 
HawkMbury was removed from the foreign to the home department, and the 
seals varated were consigned to lord Harrowby. In the admiralty, tlie 
earl of St. Vincent was superseded by lord Melville. Lord Eldon remained 
in possession of the neat seal ; the carl of IVestmorland of the privy seal; 
the duke of Portland continued president of the council ; lord CastlercagU 
of the India board ; Mr. Canning treasurer of the Navy, and the earl of 
ilardwicke lord lieutenant of Ireland. I must now direct your attention for 
a moment to the internal affairs of V ranee. 

,1" “*“*onth of February, 1801, a plot was detected .-it Paris, the object 
or which was the subversion of the consular government. The princip.*!! 

accused were general Pichegru, Georges, a Chouan leader, and La- 
Jolais his confidant. Moreau was so far implicated in the conspiracy as to 
9”''® “®d some secret interviews with Pichegru since his return to Paris. 

of »n i^nt of the parties, who had been apprehended near 
*^i*^“*» Moreau and Lajolais were arrested. Pichegfru and Georges for a 
while eluded the vigilance of the police, but were afterwards discovered 
and ^mmitted to prison. The plot was attributed to the machinations of the 
J^nglish government, or rather of the Bourbons resident in England. The 
city of Paris was declared to be in a state of siege, and no person was allowed 
to quit it, unless by day, and through certain barriers, where persons were 
stationed to whom the conspirators werrfwell kifowm. According to Nairo- 
® ®'^*i account of this matter, which there seems no good reason for dis- 
did not deny having been employed by the Bourbons, 
♦h I**® case desperate he strangled himself in prison. The rest of 

uni “J^Pivntors were publicly tried in the month of May, before the tribu- 
a k** *hc department of Uie Seine, and in the presence of all the foreign 
l^bBssadors then at Paris. Georges, Polignac, RivUre, Coster, and sixteen 
"5 ^venteen others, were found guilty of having conspired against the life 
f. chief magistrate of the French nation, and condemned to death. About 
6n of them were executed. Riviere was pardoned at the suit of Murat: 
"loreau was sentenced to two years imprisonment, which was afterwards 
mmuted into banishment to the United States. 

' 01.. III. S L 
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In the course of this examination it was dicited, hy the confession of some 
of the conspirators, that the duke D’Enghien ddest son of the duke of 
Bourbon, was an accomplice in this atrocious plot, and that he was only 
waiting on the frontiers of France to receive the news of the aasassiniition of 
the first consul, in order to enter France as the king's lieutenant. Orders 
were accordingly issued to have him seieed, which was done by a party of 
the French cavalry, on the 15th of March, who had passed the Rhine 
on the preceding night, and carried him off f^m the castle of Ettenheim, 
in the grand duwy of Baden, within a short distance of the Rhine. He was 
first conveyed to the castle of Strasburg, and, on the 17th, sent forward to 
Paris, in consequence of orders received by telegraph, and after an uninter¬ 
rupted journey of four hundred miles, was securely lodged of the prison of 
the Temple. He was afterwards removed to the castle in Vincennes, and 
tried by a military commission formed of all the colonels of the regiments 
then in garrison at Pari$. He was accuied of shearing arms against the re¬ 
public, which he did not deny. His behaviour before the tribunal was bold 
and undaunted. After a trial of two hours the court pronounced him guilty 
and passed on him the sentence of death, and he was shot in the moat of the 
castle. While in the prison of Strasburg, the duke wrote a letter to the 
fii-st consul, in which he offered to disclose every thing he knew, provided a 
pardon was granted him. The letter was delivered to Talleyrand, who con¬ 
cealed it from the first consul till after the execution, otherwise it is not im- 
]>rububle that it would have operated in his favour. According to Napoleon’s 
own confession, “ he w’as the best of the family : he behaved with great 
“ bravery and much dignity before the court martial, and denied nothing. But 
" it seemed necessary to make an example of one of the family, and it was 
“ most convenient to make the duke D’Enghein its victim." 

Tlie war with gre.at Britain, and the conspiracy of Georges and Pichegru, 
served as a ladder for N.'ipoleon to mount irom the consulate to the Impe¬ 
rial dignity. On the !27th of March, 1801, the senate, on receiving a com¬ 
munication of the conspiracy, sent a deputation to the first consul. The pre¬ 
sident, Franfois de Neufehuteau, expressed himself as follows: “ Citizen 
*' first consul; you are founding a new mra, but you ought to msike it eter- 
“ nal : splendour which does not endure is but a shadow. We cannot doubt 
“ that this grand idea has occupied your mind, for your creating genius em- 
“ braces every thing and forgets nothing. Do not delay ; you are urged by 
“ the time, by events, by conspirators, by the ambitious ; you are urged on, 
“ in another point of view, by the restlessness which agitates Frenchmen. 
*' You may bind down time, command events, disarm ambition, tranquillize 
“ France, l>y giving it institutions which will cement your edifice, and which 
“ may prolong for the children that which you have done for their fathers. 
" Citizen first consul, be well assured, the senate speaks here in the name 
“ of all the citizens." 

On the 25th of April, Napoleon returned the following answer to the ad¬ 
dress of the senate : “ Your address has not ceased to be present to niy 
“ thoughts; it has been the object of my constant meditations. You have 
‘‘ judged the hereditary descent of the supreme magistracy necessary to pro- 

tect the people from the conspiracies of our enemies, and the agitations 
“ which spring from ambitious rivalipes. Many of our institutions have ap- 
“ peued to you to want improvement, in order to assign, wiUiout the possi- 
“ bility of vicissitude, the tliumph of equality and public liberty, and offer 
“ to the nation and the government the double guarantee which they re- 
" quire. In proportion as 1 have concentrated my attention on these great 
“ objects, 1 have felt more and more that, in a case as novel as it is impor- 
" tant, the counsels of your wisdom and experience were necessary to enable 
“ me to fix all my ideas. I invite you, therefore, to make known to me all 
“ your thoughts. ’ The senate replied on the 3d of May—" The senate 
“ thinks that it is of the last importance to the French people to confide the 
“ government of the republic to NAroteoN BiiONArARTE, hereditary EMrs- 
" BOH." Such was the denouement of this farcical transaction between the 
first consul and his obsequious senate! But waving reflections let us proceeik 
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The tribune Cuiee opened the discuaaion in the trilmnnte by a motion of 
order—and hie motion was received with eagerness. Carnot alone had the 
courage to resist the praposition for converting the republic into an empire. 
“ I am far," said he, “ from wishing to lessen the praises due to the first 
•• consul; but whatever services a citizen may have rendered to his country 
“ there are limits which honour as well as reason impose on the 
" gratitude. If this citizen has restored the public liberty, if he has accom- 
" plished the deliverance of hie country, will it be a recompence to offer him 
“ only the sacrifi^ of this same liberty, and will it not be to annihilate his own 
“ work to offer him his country as his private patrimony ? From the moment 
“ that it was primosed to the French people to vote upon the question of 

the consulate for lifc,any one might readily perceive that there existed an 
“ ulterior design. We saw in succession a multitude of institutions evi- 
“ dently monarchical. This day we see the termination of all these preli- 
“ minary measures. Wc are sumq^oned to pronounce upon the formal pro- 
“ position of re-establishing the monarchical system, and of conferring upon 
'• the first consul the imperial dignity and its inheritance J Was liberty 
“ shown to man only that he might never enjoy it > No, 1 cannot consent 
“ to regard as a delusion this good, so universidly jtreferred to ^ others, 
“ and without which all others are nothing. My heart tells me that liberty 
" is attainable, and that a free government is easy and more stable than an 
“ arbitrary government. I voted iigainst the consulate for life : I now vote 
“ against the re-establishment of monarchy, because I think that my office 
“ of tribune compels me so to do." 

This was noble in Carnot, but he stood alone in his sentiments : liis col¬ 
leagues rose up with envy and amazement against the opinion of this one 
man who had escaped the contagion of slavery. One is forcibly struck in 
the harangues of this jieriod of time, with the prodigious change which had 
taken place in the sentiments and language of these men since tlic death of 
Mirabeau. The revolution had now retrograded to the verge of the ancient 
regime. There was the same extravagance of flattery and the same fanati¬ 
cism of slavery. The French threw thcir.selves into the imporial govern¬ 
ment just as they )irecipitiited themselves into the revolution. They had 
referred every thing to the deliverance of the people in “ the age of reason 
they now sjuike only of the greatness of one man, and of the age of Buona¬ 
parte—they now fought for the establishment of kings iis they had recently 
lioiie for the creation of republics. 

The tribunate, the legislative body, and the senate were equally eager to 
vote the empire, which was proclaimed at St. Cloud on the 18th rfMay, 

I sot. On the same day a seiiatus-consultum modified the constitution, 
adapting it to the new order of things. The pomp of attendance ^was still 
wanting to the imperial government—they therefore bestowed upon it I'rencli 
princes, grand dignitaries, marshals, chamberlains, and pages. All publicity 
was destroyed ; the liberty of the jiresshad been already subjected to a cen¬ 
sorship ; there remained only one tribune open to spcctatora, and this was 
now abolished. The sittings of the tribunate were partial and secret, as were 
those also of the council of state, and from this date for a period of ten yem, 
France was governed with closed doors. Joseph and Louis Buonaparte were 
recognized French princes. Bertliier, Murat, Mon^y, Jourdaii, Massena, 
Augereau, Bernadotte, Soult, Briune,'Lnnnes, Alortier, ^ey, Uavoust, Jleh- 
sieres, KeUermann, Lefebre, Ferignon, Serruriet were 

the empire. Addresses poured in from the departments in abuiidun^, mid 
tte clergy compared Napoleon to a second Moses, a new Matth > 

CyniB &c. They saw in liis elevation “ the finger of God 

that submission was due to him as {governor ovci all • t^^ 

“ sent by him ; because such was the order of providence. and 

That nothing might be wanting to finish off this 1 ''^® ^LJ^^^ade^ his 
render it as s^mn and imposing as iiossible, Paris for 

holiness, pope Pius VI1. the sovereign “ij.,, xho coronation 

the purpose of placing tlie crown upon thohciid Previoua 

took pli^n sindayV December 2 nd. in the church of Notre Dame. 1 reviona 
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to his leavinff Rome on this extraordinary occasion, hU holiness mate an ad- 
dress to the consistory, in whidihe told them, dearest ran in Chrirt, 

** Napoleon, emperor of the French, who has so well de^rved of the Cathoho 
** religion for H^at he has done, has dgnided to us his strongp deem to be 
** anointed with the holy unction, and te receive the imperial crow from u^ 
to the end that the solemn rights, which are to place him tn the highest 
rank, shall be strongly impressed with the character of religion, and caU 
“ down more i^ectual!^ the benediction of heaven.—We have also formed 
great hopes, that, having undertaken it by his invitation, when we shall 
« apeak with him face to face, such things may be effected by hia wisdom 
for the good of the Catholic cliurcb, that we mav be able to congratulate 
‘‘ ourselves on having perfected the work of our holy religion. 

This solemnity was in preparation long before-hand, and the whole cere¬ 
monial was regulated according to ancient usage. The emjMror went to the 
metropolitan church, escorted by his gu%rd. Marshal Kellerma^ earned 
the crown, the marshal Perignon the sceptre of Charlemagne. The empress 
Josephine, in a carriage surmounted by a crown, and drawn by eight white 
horses, formed part of the procession. The pope, the cardinals, the wch- 
bii^ops, the bishops, and ail the higli officers of the Btote, awaited him in 
the cathedral, which had been magnificently ornamented for this ertiwrdi- 
nary occasion. He was harangued at the gate; and then, cluth^ m the 
imperial mantle, the crown on his head and the sceptre in his hand, he as¬ 
cended the throne, whicli was raised at the bottom of the church. 1 be ^and 
almoner, a cardinal, and a bishop came to conduct him to the foot of the 
altar, to be there consecrated. The pope, having anointed him with a triple 
unction upon the head and hands, then pronounced the following prayer 
“ Almighty God, who didst establUh Hazael for the government of Syria, 
“ and Jehu, king of Israel, in manifesting to them thy will by means of the 
“ prophet Elijah ; thou who didst also spread the holy unction of kii^ upon 
" the heads of Saul and David by the ministry of the prophet S^uel, spread 
“ also by niy hands the treasures of thy grace and benediction upon thy 
“ servant Napoleon, whom, notwithstanding our personal unworthiness, we 
“ this day consecrate emperor in thy name/' 

The pope led him back with gi*eat solemnity to the throne,^ and after he 
had taken the oath prescribed by the new constitution, the principal herald 
at arms cried with a loud voice, The most glorious and most august ®ni- 
** peror of the French is crowned and enthroned ! Lung live the emperor . 
'J'he church now rang with the same cry; there was a discharge of artUle^, 
and the pope chanted Te Deum, For many days the festivals were multi¬ 
plied ; but these forced festivals, these festivals of absolute power, breathed 
little of the vivid, frank, popular, unanimous joy of the first federation of 
the 14th of July : and however the nation might be pressed down, it did not 
welcome the advent of despotism, as it w'elcomed that <tf liberty ! 

After the arrest and execution of the duke d'Enghein, the emperor of 
Russia caused a strong remonstrance to be presented to the French goywn- 
ment, and called on the princes of the German empire to demand satwfac- 
tion for that fiagrunt violation of its neutrality. The French goveroment 
replied by remarking that the emperor of Germany and the king of Prussia, 
who were most concerned in the fate of Germ^y, had understood that the 
French government were authorized m arresting, at two leagues from the 
frontier, French rebels, who by their conduct had placed themselves out of 
the protection of the law of nations. The first consul of France had no ac¬ 
count to render to the emperor of Russia, on a point which in no respects 
' concerned his interests; and he was asked, what need there could be of empty 
pretences, if the intentions of his imperial majesty were to form a new coa¬ 
lition ? He accused Russia of protecting French emigrants who were form¬ 
ing plots against him ; and in avowing his repugnance to a war with that 
iiower, dedared that he should prefer it to a state of things derogatory to 
the station wliich France held in Europe. A recriminative correspondent 
ensued on various points of dispute, until at length the Himsian (marge 
d’affaires at the court of France aemuiided his passports. 
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The appeal of the emperor of Riissia to the diet of Ratishonj failed to 
r, use the spirit of the Germanic body. The kin{' of Prussia, whose inflii* 
ence in the north of the empire was paramount, evinced no disposition to 
resist the agr^ressions of Buonaparte, and his minister in conjunction with 
t)iat of Baden, merely expresrad a hgpe that the first consul would, of him¬ 
self, give such a full and satisfactory explanation respecting the seizure of 
the duke d'Enghein as might entirely correspond with the views of the ent- 
peror of Russia. The gnat majority of the other states, fearful of the re¬ 
newal of a contest in which they might risk more than they could hope to 
gain, maintained an inflexible silence. The king of Great Britain reminded 
the diet that a still greater violation of tlie treaty of Luneville, and of the 
independence of Germany, had been committed by France in her uniustifi- 
able seizure of the electorate of Hanover. The king of Sweden, as duke of 
Pomerania, expressed in still stronger terms his abhorrence of the conduct 
of France, which he consideied as ^oubly injurious to himself, in his quality 
of a member of the Germanic body, and in his sovereign capacity of guaran¬ 
tee for the treaty of Westphalia. 

These spirited remonstrances, from sovereigns who might safely defy the 
resentment of France, could scarcely expect to be imitated by princes whoso 
territories lay at her mercy. Accordin^y, the few who declared themselves 
on this occasion, adopted the cautious policy of Brandenburg and Baden. 
But though the influence of France seemed to be thus paramount iu Ger¬ 
many, it was not so absolute as to leave her at full liberty to direct her 
whole force against England. In protesting against the outrage committed 
against the law of nations, the emperor of Russia had pressed for the execu¬ 
tion of a treaty, of which the objects were, a guarantee of the independence 
of Naples, and an indemnity to the king of Sardinia; and these demands 
itrovokcd the first consul to remove into Italy some of the battaliuns des¬ 
tined for the invasion of England. Austria, in the mean whue, h^ been 



stimulated by France, or calculating on her support, had oppressed the 
equestrian order in his newly acquired territories of Franconia, On the ap¬ 
peal of that body, the emperor sent a dignified and energetic remonstrance 
to the court of Munich, and at the same time assured the complainants ot 
liis support. This mark of decision served to convmce the government ot 
Frami; that there was a line beyond which their aggre^ion murt not pass 
so long as they deemed it expedient to remain at 1 »®“®« ****•, 
therefore expressed her displeasure at the conduct of the elector of Bavaria, 
and tliiis the affair terminated. ... .„„i, „ 

While the current of events in one part “f. V^“^rt-r ^dch 

favourable to England, a change was operating of war 

threatened to involve her in extended hostilities. SinM t**® ’ 

Spain had maintained an ostensible neutrrfity, ’»j'‘i®,®’'®-“"‘;‘?defoiiTO^n- 
ai the secret ally and vassal of France. By the 

eluded in 1796, she had covenanted to furnish a stated wntingent_ 


tives of forbearance. Great Britam conmvea as - 

from exercising the right which die ^ ^„fs^omanS of assist- 

nounce this treaty. It does not appear ***** . „nd on the first 110- 

ance had been made by France preyioM *® was led to believe that 

tification of the war, tlie British muiwter at Mj^d was 
Ilia Catholic majesty did not think hmaelf Btipulationa of Uie 

fact of a war between England and fL‘‘^nvenlion w;is 

treaty of Ildefonso. In the month a wrtiiA “urn monthly, in 

signed, by whidi Spam agreed to pay ^ of that sum no iifficial 

lieu of naval and mUitary succours, but of the dmouiii 01 » 

information was given. 
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The British ambiisaador made known to the Spanish government, that a 
subsidy amounting to the sum which they were supposed to pay to F^nce, 
far exceeded the bounds of forbearance, and could onl^ be connived at by 
England as a temporary expedient. He was afterwards instructed to protest 
against the convention itself as a viol^ion of neutralitv, and a justifiable 
cause of war; and further to declare, that if persevered in, it would be coii> 
sidered in that light ; that the entrance of any French troops into Spain 
must be refused ; that any naval preparations would be regarded as a just 
cause of jealousy, and any attempts to give naval assistance to France would 
be an immediate cause of war: that the Spanish ports must remain open to 
British commerce ; and that British ships must have eij^ual treatment with 
those of France. Mr. Frere was further instructed bp his government, that 
if any French troops entered Spain, or should he receive authentic informa¬ 
tion of any naval armaments preparing for the assistance of France, he was 
instantly to quit Madrid, and give immediate notice to the British naval 
commanders, that they might proceed to ’hostilities without the delay that 
would be occasioned by a reference to the British government at home. 

In the month of July the Spanish government gave assurances of faithful 
and settled neutrality, and disavowed any orders to arm in their ports ; but 
in the month following it was ascertained by the British admiral commanding 
the squadron off Ferrol, tliat rc-inforccments of soldiers and sailors had ar¬ 
rived through Spain for the French fleets at that port and Toulon. On re¬ 
ceiving this intelligence, Mr. Frere presented two notes to tlie Spanish mi¬ 
nister, remonstrating on this procedure, but no answer was returned to either 
of them. Towards the end of September it was discovered, that very con¬ 
siderable armaments were preparing in the principal ports of ^lain ; that 
three first-rate ships of the line had received orders to sail from Cadiz ; and 
that instructions bad been issued to arm the packets as in time of war. 

To the inquiries and representations grounded on this intelligence, no 
satisfactory explanations were given, and strong measures of precaution were 
consequently adopted. In particular, the British admiral off Ferrol was in¬ 
structed to prevent any ships of war from quitting that port, or any addi¬ 
tional ships of war from entering it. Orders were at the same time issued 
to all the British admirals and commanders to exercise a scrupulous indul¬ 
gence and forbearance towards the Spaniards, and to avoid, by every means 
consistent with the attainment of their object, any act of violence or hosti¬ 
lity. Official notice was given to the court of Madrid of these precautions, 
with an assurance that England still felt an earnest desire to maintain a good 
understanding with Spain; but that this could only be on the condition that 
she abstained from all hostile preparations, and that she made a full and ex¬ 
plicit disclosure of the nature and extent of her engagements with France, 
which had hitherto been so frequently and so fruitle^y demanded. 

These remonstrances, however, failed in rousing the pourt of Madrid from 
the abject state of vassidage to which that power had been reduced by an im¬ 
becile and corrupt administration, and the British government issued orders 
fur the detention of such Spanish ships of war homeward bound as contained 
bullion or treasure. Pursuant to these orders, captain Graham Moore was 
detached from the channel fleet to cruise off Cadiz, with the Indefatigable 
and three other frigates. On the 5lh of October he fell in with four large 
Spanish frigates steering for dhat port. At his approach they formed the 
line of battle a-head, and held on their course without regarding bis sum¬ 
mons to shorten sail, which he gave on placing each of his ships along side 
of theirs. Captain Moore then fired a shot across the fore-poop of the second 
.of the ^anish ships, which bore a rear-admiral’s flag, and this bad the de¬ 
sired efi^ of bringing them to parley. He then sent an officer to inform 
the admiral that his orders were to detain the squadron, and that it was bis 
earnest wish to execute those orders without bloodshed; but that the deter¬ 
mination on the part of the Spaniards must be instantly made. An unsatis¬ 
factory answer having been returned, a close fight ensued, and in less than 
ten minutes the admiral’s second astern, the Las Mercedes, blew up wi^ a 
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tremeadoufl explosion. The remaining three frigates struck in succe^iun 
after a conraderable loss in killed and wounded. 

A truly affecting incident attended the loss of the Mercedes. A ^ntleman 
of rank, who was returning to Spain in that shm with his whcde family, 
which consisted of his lady, four ddtaghters, and five sons, had passed with 
one of the latter on board another frigate before the action commenced, and 
they had there the horror of witnessing the dreadful catastrophe which in 
an instant severed theifi from their dearest relatives, and deprived them of a 
fortune which had been saved during five and twenty years of foreign ser¬ 
vice ! Captain Moore, on their passage to England, did all in his power to 
mitigate the anguish of the surviving father and son, and their stroi^ claims 
on the humanity of the British government were not disregarded. The car¬ 
goes of the captured ships were of immense value, consisting of gold and 
silver bullion and rich merchandize; but Mr. Pitt, and his associates in the 
ministry were severely censbred f*r not having preceded this terrible blow 
l)y a declaration of war, and also for not sending such a superior force os 
would have precluded all hope of successful resistance. 

It is remarkable that this event did not occasion any interruption of the 
pending negotiations at Madrid. On the 8 Gth of October, the British mi- 
iiister presented to that of Spain, a note, in which three points were insisted 
on as preliminary to the settlement of other matters then under discussion, 
lie demanded that the orders given at Ferrol, CadM, and Carthagena should 
be countermanded, as well for the equipment of ships of war in those ports 
as for their removal from one port to the other ; tliat the armament should 
be discontinued, and tlie establishment of ships of war replaced on its former 
footing when hostilities commenced between England and France; and l^tly, 
that a full disclosure should be made of the existing engagements, and future 
intentions of Spain with respect to France. From this time till the 9nd of 
November, the discussions continued with little variation in their tenor.^f 
urgent demand of satisfaction on one side, and of evasive replies on tlie other. 
On the 14th of December, however, the British charge d affaires, quitted 
Madrid, his Catholic majesty having declared war agmnst England two days 
before. During the whole negotiation no mention whatever had been made 
of the captured treasure-ships, and the rupture ultimately took place on 
grounds lUstinct from and totally unconnected with tlmt measure. It was a 
necessary consequence of the arbitrary conduct ot Fr^ce, in compelling 
Spain to violate conditions on which, according to distinct aud repeated no¬ 
tices from England, the continuance of peace depended. 

France had now at her disposal the fleets of her tributary irily, 
thus enabled to cope, on less unequal terms than formerly, • 

Great Britain. In the interim she had neglected no means of unloving m 
augmenting her own marine. By a convention, concluded on the OTth of Oc¬ 
tober, she Sbtained from the Ligurian republic, m 

mercial advantages of a very equivocal nature, the services “f “““ 
men during the war, and the use of their harbours, arsons “^en^Lement 
Thus the ^rt of Genoa was virtually ceded to her, ““^er an 
that the Ligurian repubUc should, at its own expense, XtX '^nl 

the receptUn of ten saU of the line, which were to be immediately con 

'^Th^rising hostility of Russia and Swe^n * ^^"l"nd“n the 

jealousy of the French government against the . another insult 

continent; and under the pret^t ofTrustrat^a rans^ir ^y,^^ October, 

^as committed on tlie ngnts of neutral Btatw- y'li of Lower 

l804rsSSyLmbold^he British chargd d'affaires 

Saxony, was seized at his country hmise neM Hamlm ^ P Mnveyed to 
troops'^Uo had crossed the Eltie for P"X^n sS^inR a 

Paris, imprisoned in the Temple, rad ™*^^®jJtrac^ tL ifrench terri- 
return to Hamburg, or reside within a ^^3 made, by the 

tories. On the subject of ‘^s. outrage ra apph«tm^^^ STareSion- 
Rritish minister for foreign afeirs, to ^ _ ^.n^A with success for the 

Btrance from his Prussian majesty had already bee 
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liberation of tlie envoy. After in vain ajJiiying for the reslitut-on of hia 
papers, he was conveyed to Cherburg; and aent by a flag of truce on Lowd 
the Niobe frigate, which coiivwed him to Portsmouth. 

The threat of invasion was ke^t up against Kiigland during tlie whole of 
the year 1804>, and to counteract it, aevAal operations were at different tiine< 
undertaken against the enemy's armaments on the coasts of France and 
Holland, but they were seldom crowned with success. On the teth of May 
an attempt was made by the gallant sir Sidney Smith, in the Antelope 
frigate, with some sloops of war, to prevent the junction of tlie flotilla 
whicli lay in the harbour of Flushing from joining that of f^end. i'i'he 
failure of success was attributed to the want of gun-boats. Fifty-ninr sail 
of the Flushing division reached their destination in safety ; and the Eng¬ 
lish force, after the ebbing of the tide, were obligtii to haul off into deep 
water, with the loss of about fifty men killed and wounded. In August an 
attack was made by captain Owen on the* flotilkt anchored in the road of 
Boulogne, but with little success; and those of captain Oliver, made about 
the same period at Havre, failed of their object, and produced no other re¬ 
sult than some damage occasioned by the explosion of shells in the town. In 
the beginning of October, so great a proportion of the enemy’s flotilla had col¬ 
lected at Boulogne, that the alarm of invasion became universal throughout 
England ; and ministers were induced to sanction a project, which had been 
submitted to them, for destroying the whole armament by means of copper 
vessels of an oblong form filled with combustibles, and so constructed as to 
explode by clock-work in a given time, ’ffaese vessels which obtained the 
name of Calamarant, were to be towed and fastened under the bottoms of 
the enemy's gun-boats by a man in a small raft, who, being seated up to the 
chin in water, might possibly elude detection in a dark n^t. Fire-ships of 
various constructions were mso to co-opcrate in the attack. The experiment 
was to be made under the direction of lord Keith, who was to cover the 
smaller force with his poweiful squadron; and the appearance of a hundred 
and fifty sail of the enemy’s flotilla, in the outer road of Boulogne, presented 
a favourable opportunity for executing an enterprise respecting which the 
public curiosity had been strongly excited. 

On the 8nd of October, lord Keith anchored at about a league and a half 
from the north to tSie west of the harbour, and the requisite preparations were 
r^e for commencing the attack at night. So strongly were the F.ngliA mi¬ 
nisters interested in its success, that Mr. Pitt and several other members of the 
cabinet were induced to witness the scene from Walmer castle. At a quarter 
past nine, the first detachment of the fire-ships was launched under a heavy 
fire from the adviced force, which was answered by a tremendous one from 
the hostile batteries. ’The vessels of the flotilla opened a passage for them 
as they approached, and so completely avoided them that they passed into 
the rew of the line without doing any damage. At half past ten the first 
explosion ship blew up, producing an immense column of fire, but no misdiief 
either to the ships or the batteries. A second^ and a thii^, and a fourt.h, 
succeeded no better; and at length when twelve'had been exploded, the en¬ 
gagement ceased about four in the morning, and the Englisli smaller vessels 
drew off without the loss of a man. No perceptible destruction had been 
effected except of two brigs and some funall craft which seemed to be miss¬ 
ing in the morning. Thus terminated to the confusion of the projectors, 
and the disappointment of th6 public, an expedition prepared at a greater 
expense than the merits of the plan, on mature examination, might have 
warranted. ' 
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LETTER III. 


Coutinuation of the History Europe, from the eommeueement of the war 
with Spain to the battle of Tr^algar, 180.4 .—Liberal supplies granted to 
Mr. Hitt.—Impeachment of Lord Mehille.—Change of the continental 
republics into hiiwdoms.—Napoleon made King tf Italy.—Third coalition 

f irmed against Eranee.—Battle <if Awterlitz, and capture of Vienna. _ 

jseaee of Presburg—Naval victory of Trafalgar.—Death of Lord Nelson ; 
and honours paid to his, memory.—Death and character of Mr. Pitt. 


The commencement of thft jrearri805 was distinguished by an overture for 
peace, comprised in a letter from the newly appointed emperor of France, 
dated January 2nd, to his majesty George 111. Some little elation of mind 
arising from his recent exaltation was obvious in his present, as it had also 
been in his former epistle, which announced his advancement to the consular 
dignity ; it, nevertheless, contained sentiments of which the greatest mo- 
nar^ could have no reason to be ashamed. “ My first wish,” said he, “ is 
“ for PEACB. I consider it as no disgrace to make the first advance ; and 
“ certainly there never was a moment mure favourable to silence all the pas- 
" sions, and listen only to the sentiments of reason and humanity. The 
“ world is large enough for our two nations to live in it; and reason is suf- 
“ ficiently powerful to discover means of reconciling, when the wlsli for re- 
“ conciliation exists on both sides. 1 have fulfilled a sacred duty in making 
“ this overture, and trust your majesty will believe in the sincerity of my 
*• sentiments, and my wish to give you every proof of it." The reply of the 
English government, dated on the 14th of January, was decorous in its 
language, but wholly evasive ; and not the slightest wish was expressed for 
further explanation. After acknowledging the receipt of Napoleon s letter, 
and professing an ardent desire for peace, the answer concluded with coldly 
declaring that “ his majesty feels it impossible for him to reply more parti- 
cularly to the overture that has been made him,^till he has had time to 
** communicate with the powers on the continent, with whom he is engaged 
“ in confidential connexions and relations, and particulaily the emperor of 


Mrf Ktt. who was now re-instated in office, began to exert himself, by all 
possible m^ns, to strengthen his administration, whuffi ho was “.““e 
^e enabled to effect by means of a re-conciliation with t^he nunuter witom 
h^^ to lately supplaited. On the 12th of January Mr. Ad^^“ 
created viscount Sidmouth, and appointed President ^ 

resignation nf the duke of Portland ; ^*AMulOTave w rag 

cret^v • and Mr Vansittart, with other friends of lord Sidmouth were sworn 
tf ttZnrivv councU. ^eA the subject of the war wi^ Spam came und» 
pariiai^ntLy investigation, the attack on the Spanish frigates wm “^ere v 
^au^ ^ MveSl anehkers. and by none more pomt^y than by lort 

Grenville, who reprobated the “X,!^o“tu'^“t tf^viol 

“ The laws of civSiaed war," said his lorfshlp, „„ 

«lence as that which has been committed in no 

“ the hiirh seas. It has been assimilated to an embargo, but 

“difference between delaying ^^posed security? 

“ back, and destroying ships been spUt f No capture of 

“ Who can restore the innocent bfood that h^ been 8puir^ „F 

“ treasure could wash away the 8^“" about*four and forty miUionB, of 

The supplies for the year amounted to aw considerable addition was 
which sum Iwenty millions were raSId to sL and a quarter 

made to the war taxes, and PY“?®^p8tuity were estimated at one mil- 
per cent. The now taxes imposed p^p . f. jn the act of thus 

'ion sU hundred thousand pounds; a^ the minister, wnue 

Yoi.. III. » “ 
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heavily adding to tho weight of the public burdens, concluded an eloquent 
speech by congratulating the house on the increasing prosperity of the 
country! 

At this time proceedii^ were instituted against a member of the adminis¬ 
tration, which for a considerable time stfongly engaged the public attention. 
In the month of April 1805, a charge was exhibited against lord Melville, 
hrst lord of the admiralty, founded on the tenth report of the commissioners 
of naval enquiry. It was brought before the house of commons by Mr. 
Whitbread, who, after referring to the act passed in 1785, for regulating the 
department of tho treasurer of the navy, of which lord Melville, then occu¬ 
pying that post, was himself the sujniorter, and which act advanced the salary 
of the place from two thousand to four thousand pounds per annum, in lieu 
of all emoluments which might have previously been derived from the public 
money in the treasurer's hands, stated three heads of charge hearing upon him. 
These were—his applying the money of ths pubKc to other uses than those 
of the naval draartment; his conniving at a system of peculation in an in¬ 
dividual, Mr. Trotter, fur whose conduct he was responsible ; and his having 
been a participator in that peculation. He concluded a speech, in which the 
particular circumstances of the case were laid open, by inovitig a series of 
resolutions founded thereupon. Mr. Pitt, iifter observing that there was 
nothing in the report of the commissioners which implied that any mischief 
hod arisen to the public from the circumstances complained of, objected to the 
method of proceeding now proposed, and thought the best course that could 
be pursued would be, to refer the report to a select committee. He there¬ 
fore moved an amendment to that purjwsc, which he afterwards changed, on 
the suggestion of Mr. Fox, for a motion fur tlie ]irevious question. The 
debate was now continued, and on .a division of tlie house, there appeared 
fur Mr. AVhitbread’s motion two hundred and sixteen, against it two liuii- 
dred and sixteen, when the spealicr gav'o his casting vote in its favour. Mr. 
Whitbread then moved an address to tho king, requesting him to remove 
lord Melville for ever from his presence and councils ; hut, at the desire of 
Mr. Pitt, he agreed to postpone the inutiun to a future day. When that 
day arrived, the house was informed that lord Melville had resigned his udiue 
of first lord of the admiralty, and also tliat Mr. Trotter had been dismissed 
from that cf paymsister to the navy. It being suggesteil by some member 
of the house, that there was at least a possibility of lord Melville's return to 
office. Air Pitt sai.l he had no hesitation in declaring that all idea of his 
lordship's resumption of office at a future period was completely annihilated. 
It was afterwards announced, that lord Alelville’s name had been erased from 
the list of the privy council. 

_When various proceedings hod taken place, his lordship requested per¬ 
mission to be^ heard at the bar of the house of commons, respecting the 
matter contained in the report of tho commissioners, wiiich was granted him. 
On this occasion he acknowledged having appropriated the public money en¬ 
trusted to him to other public purposes, but solemnly denied having derived 
any benelit therefrom, or that ho had participated in the profits made by 
Mr. Trotter. He nevertheless confessM that he had applied the sum of ten 
thousand pounds, in a way which he could not reveal, consistently with pri¬ 
vate honour and public duty. Whoi\ his lordship had withdrawn, Mr. 
Whitbread moved for his impebchment which was negatived W a majority 
of two hundred and seventy-two to one hundred and ninety-five; and an 
amendment^ moved by Mr. Bond, for a crimimil prosecution passed by the 
small majority of two hundred and thirty-eight to two hundred and twenty* 
nine. His lordship’s^ friends, however, soon after finding reason to prefer an 
impeachment, a motion for that purpose was made by Mr. Leicester aud 
earned without a division. Mr. Whitbread, accordingly, accompanied by a 
great number of members of the lower house, on the S6th of June, un- 
peoched lord Melville at the bar of the house of lords, in the name of the 
commons of Great Britain. A bill of a very problematical nature subse¬ 
quently passed, to indemnify Alexander Trotter and Ml others called upon 
to give evidence on the trial of lord Melville, from civil actions. The trial 
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itself) on account of the lateness of the session, was. postponed to the follow¬ 
ing year. It then commenced in Westminster-hall, on the 29th of April, 
before the lords, the members of the house of commons being present m a 
committee of the whole house. The trial was conducted with unusual dis¬ 
patch for a proceeding of that natulf'e; the evidence and arguments on both 
sides being closed on the 17th of May, and sentence pronounced on the 12th 
of June. The result was, that, by a majority, bis lordship was pronounced 
not guilty. His lordship was succeeded in the admiralty by sir Charles 
Middleton, on whom was conferred the title of lord Barham. But the loss 
of so able a colleague as lord Melville, from a cause so unexpected, occasioned 
deep and lasting chagrin to Mr. Pitt, upon whom almost the whole weight 
of business now devolved ; and his health, previously infirm, from this time 
suffered a manifest depression. 

The public events of the year 1805, both political and military, place it 
among the most interestii% in Itie history of the war; let me direct your 
attention, my son, for a moment, to the affairs of the continent. 

The French directory, during the term of its continuance, had moulded 
all the surrounding states into republics: Napoleon now wished to constitute 
them on the model of the empire—they were to be raised to the dignity of 
kingdoms, and he be^an with that of Italy. An order in council of the 
Cisalpine republic decided that hereditary monarchy should be re-established 
in favour of Napoleon Buonaparte. Its vice-president, M. Melzy, accord¬ 
ingly proceeded to Paris to make known to the emperor this decision. On 
the 17th of March, 1805, he was received at the Tuileriesin solemn audience. 
Napoleon was upon his throne, surrounded by his court and all the brilliancy 
of sovereign power, of whicJi he was passionately fond. M. Melzy offered 
him the crown, in the name of liis fellow citizens. “ Sire,” said ho to him 
in conclusion, “ deign to realize the wishes of the assembly over wliich I have 
" the honour to preside. Interpreter of the sentiments which animate all 
“ Italian hearts, it brings to you their most sincere homage. It will gladly 
“ inform them that, in accepting their prayer, you have redoubled the force 
“ of the bonds which attach you to the preservation, the defence, the pros- 
" perity of the Italian nation. Yes, Sire, you willed that the Italian republic 
« should exist, and it has existed. Will that the Italiim monarchy should 
“ be happy, and it will be so.” 

In the month of May, the emperor left his own capitid to take possession 
of this realm, and on the 26th he received the iron crown of the Lombards. 
He nominated prince Eugene de Beauharnois, his adopted son, vi^roy ot 
Italy. From thence he proceeded to Genoa, which also abandoned itselt to 
hU wivereignty. On the 4.th of June, its territory was re-imited to the em¬ 
pire, and formed the three departments of Genoa, of Montenotte, ““ 
the Appenines. The small republic of Lucca was also immprised in this 
mona^^ic revolution. Upon tile demand of its chief '’®; 

stowed as an appendage on the prince and princess of 1 , 

•isters of Napollon. He himself, after his royal > 

and returned to the capital of his empire, from whence 
out for the camp of Boulogne, where he was prep^ing “ 
against England. This project of invasion, which the directory c"‘er 

tallied after the peace of Campo Fqrmio, and the commencement 

of Luneville, had been resumed wi^ much leal sin^ the re-commejM^^ 
of hostilities between the two countries. At the opening ^ ^ ’ 

a flotmlTof two thousand ^n'^l/ess^ls, manned by. sixteen th^^^^ 
capable of carrying an army of a hundred and 5^ . , mirts of Bou- 

th^sand hoi^and a numerous artillery, was assembled in * P was ac- 
logne, Etables, Vimereux, Ambleteuse, Cidius. fhe ei^ero 

ederating by bis presence the ablest generainn the French 

was placed under the commands of some of , Viitherto been cautiously 

dr.- 
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■side the channel to provide adequate meani of reisiotanM. The aouUiern 
coast of England was fortified on the most exiMised parts by a range of 
Martello towers, and every efiort was made for eiicreasing the forces by sea 

^^At'Sts portentous moment, when the vulture was ready to pounce upon 
his prey, Na^eon was roused from his reverie by learning that all the forces 
of tne AustrWi monarchy were in motion. Ninety thousand men under the 
.■n .nm«nd of tho BTchduke Ferdinand and general Mack, had passed the Inn 
invaded Munich, and expeUed the elector of Uararia, the ally of FraniieJ 
thirty thousand under tlie archduke John, bad occupied the Tyrol; and the 
archduke Charles with a hundred thousand men had advanced upon the 
Adige. A treaty had also lieen signed on the Mth of April, between Russia 
and England in which the parties recipr^ly bound themselves to use their 
utmost exertions for forming a general league of the states of Euroi>e, for 
the purpose of putting a stop to the encrohehments of the French govern, 
ment, and securing the independence of the different states. Two Russian 
armies were also now preparing to join the Austrian^ the consequence of 
the third coalition which England bail organized. In fact, the establishment 
of the kingdom of Italy ; the rc-uiiion of Uenoa and Piedmont to France • 
the open influence which the emjMjror Napoleon exercised over Holland and 
Switzerland, had once more roused tho energies of ali £uro|ie, which now 
dreaded the ambition of Buona]iartc, as it had in former times been terrified 
iiy the principles of the revolution. 

' NapoWn now found other matters to engage his attention and employ his 
troops than the iniasion of England ; and, therefore, instantly quitting Bou¬ 
logne he returned to Paris, presented himself to tlie senate on the 83 rd of 
September, obtained a levy of eighty tiiousand men, and on the following 
day set out to commence the camjtaign. He passed the Rhine on the 1st of 
October, and entered Bavaria on the 6th witli an army of a hundred and 
sixty thousand men. On joining the army, he addresseil tliein in a jitocla* 
mation drawn up in his usual vaunting style, in which he told them:—“ You 
“ are but the vanguard of the great nation; if it he necessary, it will in a 
“ moment rise at my voice, to dissolve this new league which British gold 
“and hatred hath woven." Unfortunately these were imt vain words. 

The French army inarched in six divisions under the command of marshals 
Beipadotte, Mamiont, Davoust, Soiilt, Ney, and Lannes. The Bavarians 
having formed a junction with two of these divhdons at Wurtzburg, they 
advanced towards the Danube on the north, while the other divisions were 
proceeding in different directions, the main object boing to cut off the commu¬ 
nication between the Austrian army under general Mack, consisting of eighty 
or ninety thousand men, which lisul advanced to the defiles of the Black 
Forest, and the territories of Aiudria. By a series of bold manoeui’res, and 
successful actions, this was so completely effected by the middle of October, 
that Mack way entirely surrounded in Ulm with tnirty thousand men, who 
remained to him after the loss of several detached portions of liis army, and 
the retreat of a part to Bohemia under the archduke Ferdinand. I’repara- 
tiuns were instantly made for storming Ulm ; hut a summons being sent to 
Mack to capitulate, he tlioiight it most odvis^tle to comply with it. On the 
>Oth of October, the nliole of,the Aiisfrian troops in that city laid down 
ineir arms before the emperor of France, surrendering themselves prisoners 
'.c V'.®!*’ ®'^'*l‘''’y, Magazines, &c. Thus was nearly annihilated 
A"®*'"™ commenced the campaign, about sixtv 
I<!^s .on the ^Tf the hVe^" priimnera. with comparatively a smsfl 

with* Napoleon, mid he pursued it 

the main boHw Af*i*^'***^‘ Proceeding to Munich, he adeanoed at the heiwi of 
had been • corps of Austrians whi(* 

tto The French crossed 

we inn in the face of these allies, who, not being strong enough to resist 

„ jjjg yoad to Vienna. In the feat week of 


ttem, retreated step by step on 
Nov^ber, Napoleon had faw he 


head-quarters at Linta, where he received pro- 
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pnsola from the allies for an armistice, to which he replied by stating such 
wnditiotts as a conqueror only could dictate ; and in the mean time he con¬ 
tinued his operations. The alarm at Vienna was now extreme. The empe¬ 
ror Francis retired with all his court to Brunn in Moravia, while the greater 
part of the nobility sought an asylum in Hungary. The inhabitants in ge¬ 
neral patiently awaited the conqueror, and only appointed a guard to aid the 
police in keeping the city tranquil. ^ On the 11th the main body of the 
French army arrived and took up their quarters in the suburbs. 'I’hey en¬ 
tered Vienna on the 13th, the advanced ^ard passing through by the bridge 
over the Danube without halting. On the 15th, Napoleon joined the army 
which was advancing into Moravia to meet the Russians. 

While these events were passing in Germany, active operations were pur- 
EU^ in Italy, where Masseqa was opposed to the archduke Charles. The 
archduke John occupied the passq^ of the Tyrol, in order to keep up a 
communication between the lorces in Germany and tliose in the Venemn 
territory. On the 18th of October, the French forced tlie passage of the 
Adige, and took a pomtion near Caldero, where the archduke Charles was 
strongly posted. - Massena having thus received intelligence of the surrender 
of Ma^, and the advance of Napoleon, made a gene^ attack on the arch¬ 
duke’s lines, which, after a severe conflict, he entirely broke inflicting great 
loss. After this disaster, the nrdiduke began his retreat, pursued by the 
French, who on the 3rd of December obtained possession of Vicenza. Both 
armies passed the Brenta, and the Tagliamento ; and the Austiians conti¬ 
nued their retrograde motion, perpetually harassed by the purauers, till they 
reached Layback in Camiola. Massena then halted to ascertain what was 
passing in Uie Tyrol, where the archduke John was closely pressed by diffe¬ 
rent ^euch divisions, until at length Ncy having forced his way to Inspruck, 
and pushed his head-quarters to Bolzano, the archduke, finding himself un¬ 
able to defend the Tyrol, formed a junction with liis brother at Laybach. 
'fhey then hastened their march towards Vienna, whUe tlie hrench, who had 
reduced the Tyrol, proceeded to join the main army, Massena boldmg the 

archduke's in cneck. ^ , r.- j t* •_ 

The body of the allies now consisted of about fifty thousand Russians 

with the emperor Alexander at their head, and twenty-live thousmid Aus¬ 
trians, chiefly of new levies. The French when joined by the divisions of 
Bemadotte mid Davuust, amounted to between seventy and eighty thousand 
men, in the highest state of discipline, and full of confidence from pMt suc¬ 
cesses. Onl^ 2nd of December, the anniversary 

two armies engaged on the plain of Austerlitz, on the direct r * 1 ,- 
Vienna to 01mSt£ This memorable battle, distinguiAed by the 
place where it was fought, was further signalized by the ® 

emperors—Russia, FrLce, and Austria. Napoleon JVu^ians 

chief: the Russiana were commanded by ffeneral Kutusoff» 
by prince John of Lichtenstein. _ The battle “f “‘Xtm cventa^ 

these enormous masses were put in motion; ,aaian iufantrv were 

fuU of variety and sanguinary in the extreme. The Russian luL^ntry were 

unable to wit^tand the impetuosity of the French “ j ,j ^ imperial 

of their general. The left wing of the allies was broker^ and the wpemi 
Russian guard endeavoured to re-estifclish tho commu , 

tirely crushed. The centre experienced the ^ * 1 ^ joss of 

minatad with the retreat of the and baggiige. On the 

many prisoners and the greatest part of their a™‘® / j,y the em- 

foUuwing day the Fren<* advanced; the French army was to 

peror Francu took place on tae 4th. By conclusion of a definitive 

remain in possession of all its conquests till the ^ latter case, hosti- 

P^, or tm the rupture of rtee^dws^a^ notice formally given, 

hties were not to recommence tdl fourteen abould' evacuate Moravia 

further stipulated that the a month, and to retire 

»nd Bcdiemia within fifteen days, , . extraordinary levy 

by prescribed routes; moreover, that there Ao^d to M exthese humi- 
o* troops in the Austrian dominions during tn p® 
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liating terms, the emperor of Russia refused to become a party, and he com¬ 
menced a retreat in his own manner on the 6th of December. On the day 
after the battle of Austerlitz, Napoleon issued a proclamation on the field of 
battle, in which he congratulated his am.y in the following terms. “ Soldiers! 
“ Your conduct is most satisfactory; you have covered your eagles with im- 
“ mortal glory. An army of a hundred thousand men, commanded by the em- 
“ perors of Russia and Austria, has been in less than four hours cut to pieces 
“ or dispersed, they who have escaiied your swords have perished in the 
“ hikes. Forty stand of colours; the standards of the imperial Russian 
“ guard; a hundred and twenty pieces of cannon; twenty generals ; and 
“ more than thirty thousand prisoners are the result of this tor ever glorious 
“ day. Their infantry, so vaunted and so superior in numbers, has been un- 
“ able to resist your onset; and henceforth yon have no rivals to dread. 
“ Thus, in two months, this third coalition bar been vanquished and dis- 
“ persed." 

The peace of Presburg followed the victories of Ulm and Austerlitz; it 
was rigned on the 86th of December. The house of Austria, which hud lust 
its foreign possessions, Bel^um and the Milanese, was now further curtailed 
of some of its German territories. It ceded the provinces of Dalmatia and 
Albania to the kingdom of Italy ; the district of Tyrol, the town of Augs¬ 
burg, the principality of Eichstadt, a part of the tcn-itury of Passau, and 
all its possessions in Swabia, llri.sgau, and Ortenau, to the electorates of 
Bavaria and Wurtemberg, which were transformed into kingdoms. The 
grand duchy of Baden was also enriched by its spoils. The treaty of Pres¬ 
burg conmietcd the humiliation of Austria—an abasement bemin by the 
treaty of Campo-Formio, and continued by that of Luneville. The emperor, 
on bis return to Paris,crowned with glory, became the object of such universal 
admiration, that he was himself stunned by the general enthusiasm and in¬ 
toxicated by his fortunes. He was now Napoleon “ the Gueat," and the 
senate decreed him a triumphal monument. 

Elated, as ho well might be, by his success upon the continent, we cannot 
wonder that Napoleon ^ould determine to realize his haughty menace, that 
the ocean should no lunger belong to England ; but, happy for mankind, he 
was not BO great a favourite with Neptune us he was with Mars, the truth df 
which will presently appear. Early in year 1805, a squadron of six sail of 
the line and two frigates, whidi had been blockaded for more than two years 
in Rochefort, had found means to elude the British force stationed off that 
port, and put to sea. Soon after the sailing of that squadron, an armament 
of far greater magmtude sailed from the harbour of Toulon. This fleet, 
commanded by admiral Villeneuve, consisted of eleven sail of the line, and a 
number of frigates and corvettes, on board of which about ten thousand land 
forces were embarked. On the 15tli of March they^ quitted the harbour, 
without being perceived by lord Nelson’s squadron, who, preferring active 
warfare to a rigorous blockade, was then cruising at some distance, in the 
hope of inviting the enemy to an open engagement. After touching at Car- 
tha^na, where there were six Spanish ships of the line, but nut in a state of 
readiness for sea, the French admiral proceeded to Cadiz. That port was 
blockaded by sir John Orde, with a British squadron of only five s^ of the 
line, which being too weak to prevent'the junction of the enemy, the Toulon 
fleet was re-inforced by that/>f tlie Spani^ admiral Gravina on the 9th of 
April, consisting of six ships of the line and a number of frigates. The 
combined fleets immediately stood out to sea, and before night a strong east¬ 
erly wind carried them out of sight of Cadiz. 

Lord Nelson, who was then cruising in the Mediterranean, was no sooner 
informed of the French fleet having sailed, than he commenced his memo¬ 
rable pursuit. From the re-commcncemcnt of the war, the ruler of France had 
been supposed to have his eye steadily fixed on the conquest of Egypt, and that 
comitry was supposed to be the destination of the 'romon armament. Under 
this impression the British admiral directed his course towards the coast of 
X^pt. Having touched at Sicily and Malta, he arrived at the mouth of the 
Nile, the celebrated scene of his former glory. Here he was surprised at 
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not bcinjj able to obtiiin any inteUiKenr.e of the enemy’s fleet. .-\s his iniml 
was still impressed with the idea of its beiii^ on the way towards E^'pt, ho 
formed tbe desi^ of intercepting it in some part of the Mediterranean. In 
this view he retraced his course toward Sicily, and continued cruising oflf that 
island, in the most anxious expectStion, till the middle of April, when, to 
his great mortification and astonishment, he found that he had been totally 
deceived in his conjectures. 'Phe British admiral now became satisfied that 
the enemy had proceeded for the tVest Indies, and therefore resolved to 
direct bis pursuit towards that quarter. 

Leaving the Sicilian seas, and having passed the Straits of Gibndtar, he 
repaired to the Bay of Lagos. Here he received certain information of the 
course which the enemy had taken. His doubts were now removed, and his 
hopes re-animated. Inspired with fresh ardour, he weighed from the Bay of 
Lagos with ten ships of the line and three frigates, and steered with a 
crowded sail for Barbadocs.* In his passage ho spoke two vessels bound fur 
England, from which he learned that the combined fleets had, ten days 
before, passed Barbadoes ; and on his arrival at that island, he received in¬ 
formation that they were j^ne to attaeJe Trinidad. On the follow ing day 
his lordship sailed for that island, where he found himself once nuire disap¬ 
pointed. No probability of meeting with the object of his pursuit was now 
left, except in steering to the northward, and successively visiting all the 
islands. 

'The British admiral having adopted this measure, first proceeded to 
Grenada, where he received intelligence th.at the enemy had only the pre¬ 
ceding morning left Martinique, and was steering a northerly course. After 
so long and so tedious a chase, to find himself within three days’ siiil of the 
hostile fleets, vroB a circumstance which flattered his views and inspired him 
with fresh hopes, being confident that, in the event of their making an attack 
on Antigua, or any other island, he could not fail of coming up with them, 
and frustrating their designs. But the French admiral, h.aving received in¬ 
telligence of the arrival of the British fleet in those seas, put into Miud,iiiique, 
and having watered his ships and refreshed his men, on the 7th of June he 
set sail, and bent his course towards Europe. 

Lord Nelson, in the mean time, iirocecdcd to Antigua, where, on his ar¬ 
rival, he found that the combined fleets had a few days before passed that 
island to the northward. Being now persuaded that they were on their re¬ 
turn to Europe, he steered with a full prtiss of sail in that direction, in the 
hope of overtaking them before tliey could reach any of their ports. But 
this expectation, like the rest, proved falliicious. His lordsliip, however, 
had too much experience of the uncertainty of naval operations, to calculate 
fully on the probability of coining up with the enemy. He no sooner found 
reason to suspect that the combined fleets had shaped their course back to 
Europe, than he instantly dispatched a fast-sailing vessel to communicate 
advice to government, in order that proper measures might be taken to in¬ 
tercept them on their return. , ..v w _i k., 

In^nsequence of this information the fleets were met with off Ferrol by 
sir Robert Calder, who was cruising for that purpose with fifteen sail ot the 
lino. The enemy’s fleet consisted of not less than twenty sail of the line ; 
but notwithstanding the superiority pf their force, 

did not hesitate a moment in bringing them to “ction- 2 S|id of July 

the encounter took place, three days after lord.Neten »>■“» 

on his return from tke West Indies. ’I'he unequal wntest terminated vnth 

the capture of two Spanish ships of the line, the San Raphael ^d 

the fomer of eiichty-four, and the latter seventy-four guns. But the enemy 

tehi^r^e^t the Windward, and the weather foggy and unfavoumb e 

th^??alfoun& it impossible t® S 

fleet from the prizes and from his own mppled 

masts and yards of several others, which were in ^ 

incanablfl of bearinir such a press of sail as would have been requnw in 
SS L enew ^ ^ windward. Had these obstacles not mter- 

ten^the victory would doubtless have been more complete. 
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From the havock made on board the captured shim, the loas of the enemy 
appeared to have been considerable i that of the Eng^lish was only eleven 
men killed, and one hundred and fifty-eight wounded. The admirtd’s dis¬ 
patches held out some expectation of a second engagement, and a more de¬ 
cisive victory ; but his hopes and those'of the public were in this respect dis¬ 
appointed. On the fourth day after tlie action the enemy’s fleet disappeared, 
and got into Vigo. 

This result greatly disappointed the public mind, and the murmurs of dis- 
mprobation were so loud and general, that the British admiral returned to 
England and demanded a court-martial. The consequence of this investi¬ 
gation was, that he was reprimanded, not for having betrayed either fear or 
cowardice, but for an error in judgment, in not having made the most of the 
opportunity afforded him of destroWng or capturing every ship of the enemy 
which it was his duty to engage. The hostile fleets having reached Ferrol 
in safety, and there augments their force to ttrenty-seven sml of the line, 
next proceeded to Cadiz, and entered that port on the 27th of August, the 
small squadron under admiral Collingwood not offering any opposition, which 
indeed would have been equally rash and ineffectual against so overwhelming 
a force. 

Lord Nelson, after his return from the West Indies, proceeded to London, 
whereon his arrival he was received with those honours which he had so justly 
merited by his intrepid exertions. He now received an appointment to the 
command of a fleet of sufficient force to cope with tile enemy, in any quarter 
of the world to which they might be destined. On the 11th of September 
he hoisted his flag on board the Victory at Portsmouth, and put to sea on the 
following day, without waiting fur five ships of the line which were preparing 
to sail with him. Having taken command of the fleet under lord Colling¬ 
wood on the. coast of Spain, he resumed his former tactics, and instead of 
blockading the port of Cadiz, he stationed his main force near Cape St, 
Mary’s, establishing a line of frigates to observe and communicate the move¬ 
ments of the enemy. In the middle of October, on bein^ amrised that a 
re-inforcement of seven sail of the lino would speedily join him from England, 
he detached admiral Louis with six diips of the line on a particular service ; 
and this bold manoeuvre was performed in so open a manner, that it had the 
desired effect of inducing the enemy to put to sea. 

On the 19th of October .admiral Villeneuve, with thirty-two sail of the 
line, seven frigates, and eight corvettes, got under weigh, and sailed with a 
light breeze to the westward. Intelligence of this mdvement was conveyed 
to lord Nelson by the frigates which were appointed to watch their motions. 
His lordship, concluding their destination to be for the Mediterranean, now 
bore away with a crowded sail for the entrance of the Straits, where, on his 
arrival, he was informed by captain Blackwood that the hostile fleet had not 
yet made its appearance. At length, however, the glorious but fat;d day ar¬ 
rived, whiih was to complete the triumphs and close the career of the hero. 
On the morning of Monday, October 21st, about day-break. Cape Trafalgar 
bearing east by south, distant about seven leases, wind nearly west, the 
combined fleets were discovered six or seven muea to the eastward. 

Lord Nelson now beheld within his reach the enemy of whom he had so 
long been in search. 'Phe flqet unden his command, which bad now received 
the expected re-inforcement, consisted of twenty-seven sidl of the line, and 
bore up in two columns as they formed in the order of willing, conformably 
to instructions issued by the achniral in prospect of an engagement. In these 
instructions he directed the captains to look to their particular line as their 
rallying Mint ; but if the signals should not be clearly understood, no cap¬ 
tain coiim do amiss in placing his ship alongside one of the enemy, Tbo 
admiral himself, who headed the weather column. Was to attai^ the hostile 
line near the centre, while lord Collingwood, who conducted the leeward 
column, was to break it, if possible, at a conriderable distance-from the ex¬ 
treme rear; and thus, it was hop^, the victory would be decided ere the 
van could be brought to succour the eihips engaged. The last telegraphic 
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siiinal issued by this {;reat commander, at the moment of going into action, 
was, “ England exi’ECTB evebv man to do his duty." 

Admiral Villeneuve supposed that tiio ICiiglish fleet consisted of only 
twenty-one sail, and he originull}^ intended to attack them with an eqii:il 
number of vessels, while twelve of Ids select ships, acting as a body of re¬ 
serve, were to bear down and double upon the British lino after the action 
had commenced. On perceiving, however, the real force with which he had 
to contend, he arranged his ships in one line, forming a_ crescent convexing 
to leeward. Tho conflict began about noon, when admiral Collingwood, in 
the Royal Sovereign, gallantly entered into action about the twelfth ship 
from the enemy's rear, leaving his van unoccupied. 'I'he succeeding slops 
broke through in all parts, astern of their leader, and engaged their antago¬ 
nists at tho muzzles of th^r guns. 

Lord Nelson, on board sthe Victory, directed his attack on the enemy s 
line between the tenth and eleventh ^ips in the van; but finding it so close 
that there was not room to pass, he ordered his ship to be run on board tho 
Redoubtable, opposed to him ; his second, the Temeraire, engaged the next 
ship in the enemy's line; and the others singled out their adversaries in suc¬ 
cession. according to the order of battle. For the space of four hours the 
conflict was tremendous ; particularly in that part of the line where the 
commander-in-chief had commenced tho onset. The guns of his shin re- 
neatedlv set fire to the Redoubtable, and the British seamen were employed 
at intervals during the heat of the batUe in throwing buckets of water on 
the spreading flames, which might otherwise have involved both ships in de- 

**'SB^i*The French and Spaniards fought with a degree of bravery and 
skill highly honourable to their ofiicers and men ; but tho attack was irre- 
sistiblm About three in the afternoon, tlie Spanish admiral, with ten 
the line joining tho frigates to leeward, boro away for Cadiz, l en minutes 
afterwards, five of the headmost ships of tho enemy ® “"der admiral 
Dumanolr. tacked, and stood to tho windward of the British line ; the stern- 
most was taken, but the others escaped. The heroic exertions of the Britisli 
were rewarded by tho capture of nineteen ships of the line, with the com¬ 
mander-in-chief. Villeneuve, and two Spanish admirals.. 1 he tempestuous 
““theVwhSh kime on after the action, rendered 

m^^t of theTprizes, of which only four No- 

fugitive ships, undos Dum^oir, were stmehan 

veSber by “ at one 

thouslnd five hundred and eight^seven m^n, k^^d and wounded ; but gicrt 

country. About the 

quarter-deck, attentive P™^ * musket bidl, which wounded him 

received a shot in the left breast from a musket ^ cockpit, 

mortally, and he instantly fell. He sliort space of time now 

where he lived about an ^our, ,*3 and malirnK inquiries con- 

allotted him in giving orders, :„S«cenc of his glorious career was 

cerning the state of the action. The el®? K, i,„ur of death he displayed 
not unworthy of his and conduct tllrougU 

the same magnanimity that l*“4,-'”,*JnQ«„liition he sent for admiral ColUng- 
life. Conscious of his nPP''°“®^‘®®t^^x,- communicated the particulars of 
wo^, the second in command, to orders to tho oflSoers by whom lie 

his situation, and then gave tho necessary orders to too . v 

was surrounded. - _ ... . triumphant, and that fifteen sail of 

On being told that the British ^ B, consoled? A few moments betore his 
tho line had struck, be ap^ared wished to live to enjoy this 

drath, he said to captain Haxd^, ^^1 , ^.. replied tlie captain, you die 

« day ; but God’s wDl be done. , ^y »<fod be praised!” and slmost 

« In the midst of triumph ' the Nile, of Copcnlcgen, and of 

instantly expired. 1 hus feu the oe ^ ^ 
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Trafal^r, after a victory vrhich utterly blasted the ho]^ of Napoleon for 
the subjugation and ruin of England. His contemporaries mourn hia loss ; 
posterity will revere his t^ents and courage j the pages of hiatoir will re¬ 
cord his fame and immortalize his name, while his example will long be held up 
to the imitation of future commanders. The mortal remains of the British 
admirid were conveyed to England, and interred with the highest public ho¬ 
nours. Having left no son, the title of earl Nelson, with a permanent re¬ 
venue annexed, was, by an act of national and enthusiastic gratitude, con¬ 
ferred upon his brother, a private derg^an, all parties on this occasion 
vying in their expressions of grief and imitation. 

In consequence of the death of lord Nelson, admiral Collingwood succeed¬ 
ed to the command of the fleet, and completed the victory. In clearing the 
ships of prisoners, however, he found such a numbpr of wounded, that, in or¬ 
der to aUeviate as much as iiossible this ece/ie of <human misery, he trans¬ 
mitted to the marquis de Solana, governor-general of Andalusia, a proposal, 
offering to commit the wounded to the care of their country ; the officers to 
be liberated on their parole, and the privates on receipts being given that they 
should not serve by sea or land till regularly exchanged. This proposal was 
embraced with avidity, not only by the governor, but by the whole country, 
which resounded with expressions of applause and gratitude. The Spanish 

S overnor, in return for this trait of British generosity, delivered up the 
English who had been wrecked on board seveim of the ships, and made an 
offer of the hospitals to the wounded on board the fleet, pledging the ho¬ 
nour of the Spanidi nation for their good treatment. 

On the news of this important victory, one general sentiment seemed to 
pervade the whole nation. The munificence of the country was lavished on 
the family ; and his companions in arms, the partners of his dangers and his 
triumphs, shared also in the tokens of national gratitude. Admirid Colling¬ 
wood was raised to the peerage with a pension of two thousand pounds per 
annum. The earl of Northesk was honoured with the order of the Bath, and 
a pension. A liberal subscription was set on foot for the relief of those who 
suffered in the cause of their country ; and hundreds of thousands of pounds 
were readily and cheerfully raised for the relief of the officers, seamen, and 
marines, who were wounded, and the widows, orplians, and relatives of such 
as were killed in this memorable action. 

Since the return of Mr. Pitt to office, scarcely any thing had occurred, 
the great victory of Trafalgar excepted, but disaster and disappointment. 
The total failure of the continental coalition greatly augmented the gloom 
and disquietude which had begun to prevail in England, in conse<]uence of 
the alarming illness of Mr. Pitt. At the close of the former session of par¬ 
liament, this distinguished statesman had been compelffid, by the decline of 
a constitution originally delicate, to relinquish all active share in public bu¬ 
siness, and retire to Bath; from whence he returned in the commencement 
of the year, in a state of debility and exhaustion, no doubt augmented by 
anxiety and disappointment. It has been supposed, that the fatal intelli¬ 
gence of the battle of Austerlltz produced an agitation of spirits which pow¬ 
erfully increased his disorder; for on return to bis villa at Putney, near 
London, he breathed hia last on the S3d of January 180G, in the 47th year of 
his age, having directed the affairs of his country for a lunger period than 
any other mlmster. , 

Under bis auspices the maritime supremaiw of England was confirmed by 
a series of most splendid victories; her colonial acquisitions were greatly 
extended; but her public burdens were also enormously augmented. He 
laboured successfulN to preserve his country from the contagion of the re¬ 
volutionary principles that desolated France ; and exerted himself with equal 
zeal, but with less success, in resisting the military despotism by which that 
power threatened to subjugate the continent. As a financier, he displayed 
great ability in the accumulation of public resources ; but it may be fairly 
questioned, whether he displayed equal political wisdom in the distributkm 
m them. In forming continental alliances, ho relied too implicitly on the 
influence of money fur ensuring to Great Britain that ascendancy in foreign 
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courts, to which, by her generous aid, she was entitled. His character has 
been portrayed in very different colours, and exhibited in very different 
points of view, by those who condemn and those who approve the principles 
on which he acted. « r r 

Those who considered the revolutionary w-ar as unnecessary, regarded him 
as one of the principal authors of the tremendous evils which that contest 
brought upon Europe. While others, reflecting on the extensive spread and 
dangerous tendency of the principles of the French revolution, and on the 
extreme hazard to which Great Brittdn was exposed, by standing an indiffer¬ 
ent spectator till France had subdued the continent, and inc ased her ma¬ 
rine in prop^ortion to her military strength, regard him as the saviour of his 
country. Every impartial person, indeed, must confess, that Mr. Pitt stood 
in a situation wholly unprecedented, and difficult beyond example— a situa¬ 
tion in which he could derwe no Information from the measures of precedinn- 
ministers, or the policy of former times. The grand question which pre¬ 
sented itself to his consideration, was of a nature entirely new. History fur¬ 
nished no facts that could serve as a guide to his conduct: in an unexplored 
path he seems to have taken the surest direction. By the measures adopted, 
his country was saved; by pursuing a different course, the result might have 
been otherwise. The consequences of these measures are visible in all their 
extent: those arising from an opposite system of politics, however brilliant 
the colours in which imagination may paint them, are wholly theoretic, and 
not having been verified W experiment, they are merely speculative. 

The unprejudiced historian will not deny to Mr. Pitt the praise of being a 
man of firm purpose, of honourable pride, and of disinterested principle. 
Ambition is universally idlowed to have been a prominent trait in his charac¬ 
ter ; but it was the ambition of a great mind. His political views were grand 
and extensive; but it must be confessed, that his most favourite plans 
proved unsuccessful; and his most promising scheme, the last continental 
coalition, contributed only to the gi^ntic power and prodigious aggrandize¬ 
ment of France. The failure, however, is not to be ascribed to the plan, 
but to the mistakes in the execution, which it was not in his Mwer either to 
prevent or to rectify. Subsequent events have afforded proof, that he had 
made a just estimate of the effects which the union of all.the powers of Eu¬ 
rope, acting in perfect concert, might be able to produce. But he was not 
permitted to witness the justness of his calculations, and the fulfilment of 
his wishes. • 

Disinterestedness in regard to pecuniary matters, was one of his distin¬ 
guishing characteristics. In this respect, to his memory might be justly ap¬ 
plied the motto, “ non sibi ted patrim vixU." After an administration of two- 
and-twenty years ho was so far from having enriched himself, that he left 
behind him very considerable debts, which he was unable to liquidate.— 
Whatever errors his opponents might discover, or fancy they discovered, in 
his political views, he was certainly a great man. On the public theatre of 
the world he long acted a veiy conroicuous part. As a statesman, his name 
will be celebratra in the annals of Europe, and his conduct will long be tho 
theme of both censure and applause. As an orator, he stands mmost unri¬ 
valled : he was the Tully of Britain, and the glory of her senate. His coun^ 
showed its respect for his memory Uy taking*on itself the payment _ oi nis 
debts: and an address to the king was presented by parliament, praying Ins 
majesty to direct that the remains of the minister should be interred ut too 
public expense, and that a monument should be erected to his memory in 
Westminster Abbey. 
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JJutortf »f the affairs of liuroitr. during the year 1806.—Con<o/t</a<ioa of tite 
power of liapaleoH.—Administration of Mr. Fox and Lord Grenville.—^ 
Progress of the war.—Abolition gf Iho Slava Trade.—Expedition to SotUh 
A merieti.—Naples erected into a kingdom under Joseph IJttanaparte. — Bat¬ 
tle 4 ^ Maida.—New constitution formed fir Uolland,and Louis Buonaparte 
created King.—Negotiations for peace.—Death and character of Mr. Fox. 
— Rupture between France and Pnusia .— Battles of Saalfeld, Jena, and 
Auerstadt.—(Stjiture of Berlin.—Conquest of Silesia.—Berlin decrees. — Re¬ 
newal of war between Russia and France^—Battles of Pultush and Eylau. 
—Capiure of Dantzic, Friedland and Kduingsberg,—Peace of Tilsit. 

Ths events whi<^ had taken place on the continent of Europe, during the 
campaign of 180S, tended much to strengthen the system which Napoleon 
had recently adopted. The victory of Marengo and the peace of Luneville 
had given a sanction to the consular government: the victory of Austerlitz 
and the peace of Presburg consecrated the empire —the last remains of the 
revolution were now abandoned. On the Ist of January, 1806, the repuh. 
lican calendar, after an existence of fourteen years, was definitively replaced 
by the common one. The Pantheon was restored to religion, and the tribu¬ 
nate even ceased to exist. But the efforts of Napoleon were primarily di¬ 
rected to extend his dominions over the continent of Europe. Ferdinand, 
the king of Naples, having in his lute war violated the treaty of peace with 
France, his states were invaded, and on the 30th of March, Joseph Buona¬ 
parte was declared king of the Two SicUies. Shortly after, on the Sth of 
June, Holland, or the United Provinces, was changed into a kingdom, and 
received for its monarch Louis Buonaparte, another brother of the emperor. 
There existed no longer any of the republics, created by the convention or 
the directory. Napoleon, who nominated the secondary kii^, re-establislied 
the hierarchical military ri^me, adopting the exploded titles of the middle 
ages. He constituted Dalmatia, Istria, Friuli, Cadore, Belluno, &c. &c. 
duchies, or grand fiefs of the empire. Berthier was invested with the prin¬ 
cipality of Neufchateau—Talleyrand with that of Benevento—the prince 
Borghese and his wife with that of Giiastalla—Murat with the grand duchy 
of Cleves and Berg. Napoleon, who had not dared to destroy the Swiss re¬ 
public, now declare himself its mediator ; and he finished the organization of 
his military empire, by placing the Germanic body dependent on himself. 
On the 12th of July, 1806, fourteen princes on the south and west of Ger¬ 
many were united in the " confederation of the Rhine," and Buonaparte was 
recognized as their protector. On the Ist of August, they notified to the 
diet of Ratisbon their separation from the Germanic body ; the German em¬ 
pire itself ceased to exist, and Francis 11. abdicating the title, now adopted 
that of “ EMPEHOa of Austbia." 

Buonaparte had now grasped under his dominion all the western part of 
the continent of Europe. Asomperor'and king he was absolute master of 
France and Italy; and he confrolled Spain by the subordination of its court ; 
Naples and Holhmd by his two brothers; Switzerland by the act of media¬ 
tion ; and he disposed of the kings of Bavaria, Wurtemburg, and the con¬ 
federation of the Rhine, agtdnst Austria and Prussia. He might, after the 
peace of Amiens, by maintaining a liberal conduct and paying a decent regard 
to the ri^ts and liberties of mankind, have made himself the protector of 
France, and the moderator of Europe. But war was his element; he sought 
his glory in domination, and his enjoyment in conquest ; and by this he con¬ 
demned himself to a loj^ struggle, which, ultimately, could onlp terminate 
in laying the whole continent prostrate at his feet, or ensuring his own ruin. 
This march of encroachment gave rise to a fourth coalition, the particulars 
of which now claim your attention. 
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While Austria and Russia were cngafied in confronting the power of 
France, Prussia maintained a cautious neutrality. She was indeed uiion the 
jioint of joining the confederate during the campaign of 1805. but the ra¬ 
pidity of the victorie of Napoleon 4iad prevented her from putUng her de- 
siinis into execution. Alarmed now by the increase of the French empire and 



. , . 1. .. . . - r-—^ -—-t aAkirifr permis- 

Sion, had elicited some marks of resentment, which the KngH.l. ministry en¬ 
deavoured to kindle into a flame ; but the capture of Mack’s army caused 
the aflWmt to be nassed over in an accommodation. A sclieme for the reco¬ 
very of Hanover by Swedish troops in British pay, and commanded by their 
sovereipi, in conjunction wgth English and Russian troops, was also frus¬ 
trated by the fatal results otthe b||ttle of Austerlitz. 

To pacify the king of Prussia, and if posable embroil him in a war with 
England, Napoleon, by his own confession, had promised to cede the electo¬ 
rate of Hanover to the former power, and thereby exclude Great Britain 
front the continent of Europe. He had indeed been promised a considerable 
subsidy from the latter court, but he was easily persuaded to agree to a secret 
treaty with France, by which, as an exchange for Hanover, he agreed to re¬ 
sign the duchy of Cleves and other territories, and to confirm such arrange¬ 
ments as might be stipulated in the ensuing treaty between France and 
Austria; and thus by his vacillating conduct, his Prussian majesty, wlio 
might have turned the scale ag^nst Nayoleon, meanly consented to be sub¬ 
servient to his interests, and permitted him to reduce the head of the empiro 
to a state of comparative weakness. 

The archduke Charles, who during the negotiation for a definitive treaty, 
arrived from Ital^ with a considerable army ; and Ferdinand, who had de¬ 
feated the Bavarian general Wrede on the borders of Bohemia, would gladly 
have co-operated with Russia in a renewal of hostilities, if the emperor 
Francis had not persisted in his pacific determination ; but this prince was 
inflexibly bent upon nn accommodation. By the treaty which was concluded 
at Presburg, he was obliged to relinquish that valuable share of the territo¬ 
rial spoils of Venice which he had for some years enjwed ; be agreed to the 
arbitrary arrangements respecting the principalities of Lucca anil Piombino; 
and acknowledged Napoleon, or his nominated successor, as king of Italy, 
with a proviso that this crown should be speedily and permanently separated 
from that of France. H e also consented to the cession of the margraviate 
of Burgaw, the principality of Eichstadt, the country of Tjrrol and other 
valuable districts, in favour of the elector, whom he considered as king, of 
Bavaria. To the elector of Wurtemburg, whoso claims to the royal title ho 
likewise admitted, he resisned a part of the Brisgaw, with other portions of 
territory j while the elector of Baden was gratified with the reel of the 
Brisgaw, the Ortenaw, and the city of Constance. The two kings were 
fartlier gratified with the permission of seizing, re8pectivoly,_the city imd 
dependencies of Augsburg, and the county of Bomdorf; but in return for 
those various grants, the king of Bavaria was required to surrender Wurtzburg, 
as the basis of an ^ectorate, to the archduke Ferdinand, who_ engaged to 
resign Soltzburg to his imperial majeAy. The defalcations ordains by this 
treaty, must, to a prince like Francis 11. who, ^ougb not enterprisingly am¬ 
bitious, was nevertheless fond of extended dominion, have been excessively 
mortifying, even if no sense of humiliation and disgrace had attended Uie 
loss; and when ho reflected on that indiscretion which had nirt only preci¬ 
pitated the war, but had misconducted it in its progrero, with the loss or at 
least the diminution of that high fame which his troops had formerly enjoyed, 
his feelings must have been poignant in the extreme. He u 
blamed himself severely for yielding to the impulto of Grrat Bnton, and 
for admitting too readily the delusions of hope. We now turn to England. 

The doatlTof Mr. Pitt, which 1 have already mentioned to you, 
a total change in the ministry. Lord Fildon resigned pe “"“.f"®,j I 

Bourablo Thomas Erskinc was appointed lo^d chancellor, and conbtituU,d 
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DMT of the realm by the title of lord Erakine. Lord Grenville whom the 
king had aent for, and empowered to form a new administration, iuelutUnff 
Mr. fox, after his estrangement of twenty years from the royid councib, was 
appointed first lord of the treasury; and V>rd Henry Petty, since better known 
bjrthe titleofthemarquisofLansdown, chancellor of the exchequer—earl Fitz- 
s^am president of the council, and visconnt Sidmouth lord privy-aeaL Mr. 
Fox was made secretaiy of state for foreign affairs ; lord Spencer home se¬ 
cretary, and Mr. Windham secretary at war ; Mr. Grey first lord of the ad¬ 
miralty, and Mr. Sheridan treasurer of the navy : earl Moira master-general 
of the ordnance, and general Fitzpatrick secretary for the colonies. The 
duke of Bedford was appointed lord lieutenant of Ireland, and Mr Elliott, 
his principal secretary. Lord Ellenborough was made lo^ chief justice of 
the court of king’s bench, with a seat in the cabinet. Sir Arthur Pigot and 
sir Samuel Romilly were nominated attorney an solicitor generals. 

The country had the misfortune to see tne number of its enemies increase. 
The jmlitics of Prussia, whidi had long been vacillating, now assum^ an as¬ 
pect decidedly hostile to Great Britain. On the 30th of January, 1806, his 
Prussian majesty issued a proclamation, in which he siraified his intention 
of taking possession of Hanover, agreeable to a convention entered into with 
the emperor of France. This was followed by a second proclamation, dated 
the setn of March, ordering the Prussian ports to be shut against the sliips 
and commerce of Great Britain. In consequence of these hostile proce^- 
ings, Mr. Fox, on the SIst of April, brought down a message from his ma¬ 
jesty, informing the house of commons that he had thought it proper to adopt 
measures of just retaliation, by issuing orders for the blockade of the Elbe, 
the Weser, and the Ems, ana for the capture of Prussian vessels, of which 
oiliciul notice was given to the ministers of neutral powers. After this de- 
daration of hostilities, a great number of Prussian ships were brought into 
British ports; but, from the relative circumstances of England and Prussia, 
the former having no army on the continent, and the latter no ships of war 
on the seas, the war between the two powers could not be productive of any 
great or important events. It amounted to little more than a suspension of 
political and commercial intercourse, and drcumstances rendered it of short 
duration. The British arms, indeed, at this time had little employment. 
The number of ships and vessels of war in commission was truly enormous- 
no less than seven hundred and twenty! of which one hundred and twenty- 
six were of the line; fourteen from fifty to forty-four guns; and one hun¬ 
dred and fifty-seven frigates; the rest were sloops, gun-brigs, &c. &c.. But 
the marine of France was almost annihilated, and the shattered remuns of 
their fiMts were shut up in their harbours, not daring to venture beyond the 
protection of their batteries. The British navy was employed in blockad¬ 
ing the hiMtUe ports, mid nothing of importance took-plaM on the ocean. 

The philanthropist, however, will always regard this season of inactivity as 
one of the most glorious periods in the annalsoiGreat Britain. History will re¬ 
cord an act of humanity and justice passed by her l^^ture, which r^ounds as 
much to the honour of the nationm character as her most brilliant victories. 
The traffic in human flesh, carried on with the coast of Africa, had long been 
regarded by the enlightened and humane as the opprobrium of Englmrnen. 
Yet, infiunons as the slave trade is, it hod not, untfl towards the end of the 
last century, been considered with that attention whiiffi a practice so abhor¬ 
rent to the benevolent principles of Christianity, and the refinement of mo¬ 
dem manners, might have bMn expected to excite. 

The names of illustrious writers in our own country, who had taken every 
wportunity to reprubate the traffic in man, are too many to enumerate. In 
France the^ had been seconded by Raynal and Necker, besides many others 
who stood in the first ranks of genius and talent; and in almost every other 
country of Europe, persons of distinguished abUities and philanthrophy had 
pleadM the cause of the injured Africans. Yet no individual who stuoil 
high in rank and power had vigorously exerted his influence to wipe off this 
ston by extirpating an evil of so horrible a nature. It had Bcc ii m nlnted by 
almost imperceptible degrees to a gigiintic size, until it became interwoven 
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witli the WBtem of European commerce, apnctioned by prescription and pub¬ 
lic authority in all maritime nations, and rendered familiar to the minds of 
men by constant and general practice. The finest feelinga of tlie human 
heart became blunted by a continuid^repetition of enormities—man was ron- 
sidered as the property of man—natural feeling was outraged, and the God 
of nature insulted. Europeans had imbibed the false philosophy, that a dif¬ 
ference of complexion implied a disparity of intellect, and that the unfor¬ 
tunate negroes were destmed by the great Creator for a state of perpetual 
slavery. 

Mr. Granville Sharp was tho first individual in England who stood for¬ 
ward as the avowed advocate of the Africans: and with him tlie first move¬ 
ments towards the abolition of the traffic in human flesh originated, llis 
name deservedly stands recorded in history as the foundation-stone on which 
IS erected this noble moniptnent ^ the honour of liberty and humanity. 
From the year 1765 to 1772, he laboured by aH possible means to enlighten 
the public mind on the subject, and draw the public attention to this horri¬ 
ble traffic. In process of ume, other philanthropists, inspired with the same 
Christian spirit, came forward to advocate the cause, and a small select so¬ 
ciety of private individuals was formed for the express purpose of overturn¬ 
ing this monstrous colossus of evil, the African slave trade. 

Mr. Clarkson, a gentleman of spirit and talents, undertook the tedious and 
irksome task of instituting inquiries, and collecting evidence on the subject, 
in consequence of whose investigations a scene of enormities was developed 
sufficient to make humanity shudder. The magnitude of the evil only re¬ 
quired to bo known to render it generally detested; and from this period the 
Mciety found numerous coadjutors. Men in all_ ranks, ami of aU religious 
denominations united to attempt theremoval of this national disgrace. Among 
these, tho Quakers, both in England and America, who had uniformly ex¬ 
pressed their disapprobation of slavery, distinguished thom^lves amoiiff the 
most strenuous advocates for its abolition ; and a petition in favour ot the 
oppressed Africans was presented from that benevolent body to the British 
parliament. The cause now began to become popuhw. Numerous piiinphlets 
and tracts on the subject were published and generally circumted. Ssermona 
were preached and published, petitions were presented to the legislature from 
the two universities, and from several of the most considerable towms and 
corporations of tho kingdom ; and the whole British nation at length came 
to uiterest itself in tho affair. But tho slave trade hod been too long «>«ta- 
blished, and too many individual interests were concentrated in it, to allow of 
its being put down without a struggle. It was regarded as the basis of co¬ 
lonial cultivation : the traffic was found to involve a groat variety of inter¬ 
ests, which consequently gave rise to numerous obstacles and strenuous op¬ 
position. Under these circumstances his majesty s mimstom thought P«>per 
to Institute, before a committee of the privy council, an inquiry into tho 

facts and allegations contained in the rep^ntations of both partus. Ihe 

first public notice that was taken of the subject wiw m the 
Mr. Wiiberforce, who afterwards so greatly f “ 

cause of benevolence, communicated to parliament his " "f 

forward a measure respecting the slave trade; and 

death of Mr. Pitt, tho subject was ne^r lost siglit.of, ^ow- 

brought forward in parliament, with different lueasures of . , 

ever,®KniduHlly gained ground, and on the 20tl of 

for tii^lition^ lort in the house of commons by a majority of only se- 

'^*l'he‘attlunmont of this mat ^ reserved for Fox 

le^piea in office, supporteS by Mr. Wiiberforce others, with a rfei^y 

herence to principles which he had of commons for the 


This motion, so interesting ' 

" TTiat this house. 


of humanity, was couched in tte principles of justiccj 

“ ceiving the African slave trade to expeditmn, take effec- 

« humanity, and sound poUcy, wiU, with aU practical expeuivion, 


effec- 
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" tbal measures for abulishinif-the -said trade, in such manner, and at such 
“ period, as may be flecmed must desirable.’* The bill met with only a feeble 
opposition. It was strenuously supported by Mr. Wilberfurce and all tlio 
members of administration, and carried/ly a majority of one hundr^ and fif¬ 
teen votes, against only fifteen dissenting voices. In the course of the de¬ 
bate the solicitor-general, sir Samuel Rumilly, stated from the documents 
before the house, that, since the year 1796, that is, during the last ten years, 
upwards of three hundred and sixty thousand of the natives of Africa, torn 
from their country by Europeans, had either been sold into slavery, or h:id 
miserably perilled in their passage to the West Indies. The crimes perpe¬ 
trated in this tiaffic, had equalled, if they had not exceeded in horror and 
enormity, those of the French revolution, and had been constantly repeated 
during three centuries. An age that could tolerate such barbarities scarcely 
deserves to be called enlightened; accor^ngly fne British ministry resolved 
to wipe off this stain from the national cliaracter, and their philanthropic 
determination will ever hold a place in the hearts and memory of all who re¬ 
vere the principles of justice, humanity and religion. The abolition of 
African slavery forms a glorious epoch in the reign of George III. and mil¬ 
lions yet unborn will commemorate that happy period in which the rights of 
human nature were restored in spite of interest, prescription, and prejudice. 

Of the foreign military and political events of the year 1B06, those that re¬ 
late to Naples occupy the first place. On the 9th of February, a French army 
under the command of Joseph Buonaparte, assisted by Massena and other 
generals, marched fur Naples, and on the 16th entered the capital, the gar¬ 
rison in the city and the forts liaving previously capitulated. The king and 
queen had retired to Palermo in January, with a jiart of the Neapolitan ar¬ 
my, accompanied also by several of the nobility. 'The heir apparent to the 
throne, who was duke of Calabria, remained in Naples until the approach of 
the French, when he retired with some troops to Calabria, where general 
Dumas, a French emigrant, was endeavouring to organise a Uvy-en-matte. 
General Hegnier marched in pursuit of the fugitives, and after several skir¬ 
mishes, in which the Neopolitans displayed very little martial spirit, the war 
in Calabria was brought to a close and the whole kingdom of Naples sub¬ 
mitted to the Frenidi, except Gaeta and another fortress. Most of the 
principal families in the country, having lust all esteem for their legitimate 
sovereign, readily attached themselves to the French interest; so that Na¬ 
poleon did not hesitate to issue a decree conferring the crown of Naples upon 
his brother Joseph, and his heirs-male, widi the proviso, that the crowns of 
that country and of France should never be united in the same individual. 
Accordingly Joseph caused himself to be proclaimed king, on the 3()th of 
March, and exacted an oath of fidelity from all the constituted autliorities, 
the nobles testifying the greatest satisfaction at the change of dynasty. The 
queen of Naples, however, and the duke of Calabria, fur the king himself 
was a mere cypher, resolved to make an attempt to recover the crown. They, 
accordingly, by means of their emissaries, excited an insurrection against the 
French in Abruzzo and Calabria, which, for a time, delivered these provinces 
from French influence. While these disturbances were still subsisting, sir 
Sydney Smith arrived at Palermo, about the middle of April, and took the 
command of the English squftdron lyihg there, consisting of five saB of the 
line, with some frigates and nmaller vessels. 

He began his operations by throwing suecours into Gaeta, and afterwards 
taking possession of the isle of Capri j he then proceeded ^ong the coast, 
.exciting a general alarm, and keeping up a connection with the usoontented 
Calabrians. At length, at the urgent solicitation of the court of Palermo, 
sir John Stewart, who commanded the British troops in Sicily, embarked a 
body of about five thousand men, with which, on the Ist of July, he effected 
a landing in the gulf of Euphemia, ndar the northern frontier of Lower Ca¬ 
labria. _ General Ke^ier, with his troops, being encamped at Maida, some 
miles distant, sir John Stewart determined upon attacking him before he 
could be joined by his expected re-inforuements, and accordingly, on the 4th 
of'July he advanced to the place. The junction, however, had been made 
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the night before ; and the enemv, to the number of about seven thoosanil 
descended from the heights, and marched into the plain to meet the assail- 
jints. Aft« keeping up a hre for some time, both armies rushed on with the 
bayonet, when the superior firmn^ of the British soldiers speedily decided 
the contest. No sooner had the Weapons crossed than the French gave wav 
and were pursued inth terrible carnage. An attempt to retrieve the honour 
of the day proved ineffectual, and a complete victory remained to the Bri¬ 
tish, whose loss was inconuderable compared with that of their opponents 
The immediate consequence of this brilliant action was a general insurrei> 
thm of the Calabrian peasantry, and the expulsion of the Frciidi from the 
province. 

But efforts of this kind, though highly honourable to the British arms, 
wore totally inadequate to the effecting of any permanent change in the 
state of the NeapoBtan k^gdom ; and sir John Stewart, sensible that he 
could not lo^ maintain ms grohnd in Calabria, prepared for returning to 
Sicily. Having, by one of his officers, obtained possession of the strong fort 
of Scylla, opposite to Messina, he re-crossed the Straits, leaving the Cala- . 
Brian insurgents to contend with an exasperated foe, who treated them as 
rebels, and every kind of cruelty was practised on both sides in a protracted 
and desultory warfare. The French, soon after the battle of Maida, reduced 
the fortress of Gaeta, which had long employed a considerable portion of 
their force ; and general Fox, who took the command of the British troops 
in Sicily, refusii^ to concur in the hopeless plans of the court of Palermo 
for recovering Fiaples, the new government in that kingdom remained un¬ 
disturbed, except by some intestine disorders. 

About this time an important acquisition was made by the British arms in 
a distant quarter of the globe. Alter reducing the cape of Good Hope, sir 
Home Fopham and general Beresford, who had been sent out in the autumn 
of the year 1805, with a force of about live thousand men, judging it expe¬ 
dient to make an attack on some of the Spanish settlements in South Amerum, 
embarked a part of the land forces ; and after a pass:ige long and tedious 
beyond what they had expected, arrived, on the 6th of June, at the mouth 
of the Rio de la Plata. In order to make himself acquainted with the navi¬ 
gation of the river, sir Home Fopham proceeded in the fiarcissus to recon¬ 
noitre, as far as arcumstances would permit, the different situations on the 
bank, and to collect as much information as possible relative to the strcn^li 
of the enemy. The progress of the ships up the river was greatly retarded 
by the shoids, the adverse winds and currents, the foggy weather and the in¬ 
accuracy of the charts. The laborious and unremitted exertions, however, 
of the officers and men enabled him to surmount these obstacles ; and the 
squadron, after having occupied nine days in proceeding about eighty miles, 
came to an anchor off-the point of Quilmay, about twelve miles from Buenos 
Ayres, which the British commanders resolved to attack in preference to 
Monte Video. , , 

On the 25th of June, in the course of the afternoon and night, a landing 
was effected without opposition, though a bo<ly of the enemy consisting of 
about two thousand men, chiefly cavalry, with eight field piei^s, were posted 
at the village of Redaction, on a height, about two miles distant from the 
place where the troops disembarked, %nd directly in their front.^ wliole 

intermediate space, as well us 4o the right ani^ left, was an entire pmin, im¬ 
passable in winter, but represented by the guide as practicable at that time 
to the march of artillery. It was eleven o'clock next morning before the 
troops could marclvoff their ground. The Spanish tnmps were drawn up 
along thcLbroir of the hill, on which was situated the viUage of Ruction, 
covering their right flank. The nature of the ground was_ such, that the 
Briti^or^ wCTe obUged to march directly to the enemy s front, and to 
form a line aa equal-as possible to theirs in len^h. In this order they M'* 
toneed, with tiro six-pounders on each flank, and two howitzers in the centre 
of their first line. Having approadied within raMO of the enrav s.^s, a 
tongue of swampy groand^M^ng-their front, obhfi^d them 
arUBery took a circuitous route. But scarcely had they crossed the swamp, 
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when the Spaniards opened a fire from their field-pieces, which at first was 
well directed; but as the English advanced at a quick pace, in spite of the 
boggy ground, which obliged them to leave their artillery behind, they re¬ 
ceived but little injury. A part of the trpops having gained the heights in 
a tolerably good Une,*the enemy retired from the brow of the hill. The 
British troops then gained that pmition, and commenciag a fire of small 
aras, the Spaniards fled with precipitation, leaving behind them four field- 
pieces and a tumbril. After a halt of two hours, the British advanced in 
the hope of preventing the destruction of the bridge over ^e river Chuelo, 
which lay between them and Buenos Ayres, from r^ich it was distant about 
three miles. But on their approach it was found to be in flames, and they 
were unable to prevent its total destruction. 

During the night the Spaniards were heard bringing down their artillery, 
and the British troops were in consequence withdr^n from the bank of the 
river, as their position seemed too much exposed to the enemy's fire, which 
had opened upon them from their guns and a considerable line of infantry. 
At day-break next morning captain Kennett was sent to reconnoitre both 
sides of the river, which was scarcely thirty yards wide, when he found that 
the English had little or nothing to protect them, whilst the Spanish troops 
were drawn up behind hedges and houses, and in the vessels on the opposite 
bank. Circumstances being such as to admit of no delay, general Beresford 
determined on forcing the pass, and for that purpose ordered down the field- 
pieces to the brink of the river. The enemy in the mean time opened an 
ill-directed fire of cannon and musketry, the former of which was soon 
silenced, though the latter was kept up more than half an hour, but so 
ill-directed that it did very little injury to the British troops, who by means 
of boats and rafts effected the passage of the river in the face of two thou¬ 
sand provincial troops that lined the opposite bank, and made but a feeble 
opposition. About meven o'clock in the forenoon, the greatest part of the 
troops, with some of the guns, had crossed the river ; and general Beresford 
having learned that most of the Spanish troops had abandoned the city, sent 
a summons to the governor, on the 538th of June, and the latter, without at¬ 
tempting further r^istance, agreed to a capitulation, of which the principal 
articles were, security to their religious worship, to the persons of the inha¬ 
bitants, and to dll private .property. The amount of the public treasure 
taken at Buenos Ayres amountM to one million two hundred and ninety-one 
thousand three hundred 'and twenty-three doUars; of which, one million 
eighty-six thousand two himdred and three doUars were embarked on board 
the Narcissus, and the remaining sum, viz. two hundred and five thousand 
one hundred and fifteen weip left in the treasury. In the moment of elation, 
sir Home Pbpham transmitted a circular letter to th|' principal commercial 
toWiaa of Great Britain, informing them "that aw^le' continent was laid 
" open to the trade end commerce of this country." This ill-judged mea¬ 
sure, which in fact was anunparalleled piece of presumption, gave rise to the 
most unbounded extravagance of .Bpeculatiun>^d proved ruinous to many 
both merchants and manufacturenu - For notMfUetanding the conquest had 
been made with so smell a force, it was whoif^b^equate to retain it, and 
in a short time Buenos Ayres was recoveredr^py the^paniards, under the 
direction of colonel Liniei^, a French officer in thb'^ui^ American service; 
and the EngUsh troops, with general BeresfoMi^ theirwHtemander, were made 
prisoners of war.._ Sir Home Popham, however, coifl^^^d to .blockade the 
entrance of the nver; and on the arrivid Of re-^inforqgjnents from the C'tibe 
of Good' Hope, he made an unsuccessful attempt on onto Yidem-*'8uch 
was the posture of a^rs on the La Plata at the clqte oPthe Mmv - 
Some nav^ operations took place in the ceurM of thia.yeaa,^ inffieient 
fiioment 'lUl entitle them to a brief notice. In^e rndnuM^^sbuery, a 
yre i^ uenadron of ^e sail of the Une was encountered coast of 

8t. DtUmigo hy Bdmmel Duckworth, whose force wua oeittiuly ’niperior. 
Afttr%^fUmaa action, three of them struck th^ fl ag i tf the other two were 
drirefi AeiO and burnt. In the East In^ee, th^P^eh edndnil Lineis 
was eafttund'by sir John Berlase Warren, on bourd the Maieago of eighty 
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piu, wi^ tbe BeUe Poule of forty guns, which vessels were on their return 
home to France enriched with various plunder. A larire convov from 
fort ira. tatercep)^ by air Samuel Ho'od, and four oro“«ve&S:; 
were .aptur^ with troops on boyd destined for the West Toh/L TrH 
markably g^ant exploit was also achieved by lord Cochrane, who commiiided 
the PaRas, in ratting out three Spanish vessels under a heavy fire from the 
protecting batteries of Avillos. ^ ‘ ” 

The state of public affairs throughout the continent of Europe at this 
eventful ensm, was without a parallel in history. The subi-ersion and crea¬ 
tion of kingdoms were beiaime simple operations, with which the world was 
beginning to become famUiarized. The territory of the Batavian republic 
being full of French troops who garrisoned all the fortified towns, an edict 
from Pans was all that was necessary to create a king, and furnish him with 
a kingdom. On the Sthtof June, 1806, this change in the constitution of 
Holland was notified to tlieir high mightinesses, the States-general by M 
Verneul, who being just arrived from Paris, opened the special commission 
which ho had received from prince Louis Buonaparte, as king of Holland. 
The communication was first made to the gi-and pensionary, and to the as¬ 
sembly and council of state. A constitution for the new monarchy was then 
immediately framed, of which the principal features were as follows: The 
executive power, with the nomination of idl offices civil and military, was 
vested solely in the king ; the legislative body to be composed of thirty-three 
members, delegated from the different provinces, and elected for five years ; 
equal protection was granted to all denominations of religion: and by the 
authority of the king and the legislature, every thing necessary to ecclesi¬ 
astical organization, and every kind of worship was to be determined. No 
sooner was this new order of things announced than the new king and queen 
of Holland, on the 84th of June, made their public entry into the Hague. 
Louis addressed the constituted authorities in an appropriate oration of con¬ 
siderable length, concluding it by repeating his reliance on the honour and 
virtue of his subjects, assuring them of his affection, professing his zeal for 
their prosperity, and reminding them that from their loyalty and unanimity 
alone he could expect the tranquUlity, safety, and glory of the kingdom, and 
the happiness of his life .' • 

Thus terminated the famous republic of the United Provinces, which had 
existed two hundred and twenty-seven years in that state. The Dutch of the 
16th century hazarded their lives and fortunes to establish their independence 
and republican form of government; their descendants of tlic 19th resigned, 
without a struggle, those privileges fur which their ancestors had fought du¬ 
ring forty years, and for which so many of them hod perished in long imd 
sanguinary wars. ' But the martial spirit of the Dutch had been long e.\tin- 
gui^ed ; and the reVt^utionary principles introduced among them having 
facilitated the conquest t>f their country, and rendered it dependant on 
France, it was no longer possible to shake off the yoke. All resistance was 
now too late,<{uid thqy jbund themselves under the necessity of resigning the 
form, as they had already re^^ned the substance, of their constitution. 

Whilst theid*things werd4lhnsacting, negotiations were going forward be¬ 
tween the courts of Frdhce^afid England, which for some time afforded a 
prospect of the restdretioa oif jieace.* They eriginated in a oorrespondonce 
between Mr. Fox o^d Tmseyrand, the occasion of which^ had been the 
disdoeure to the fo r i & gtif an imamous plot for the assassination of the em- 

E ieor of France,^y*an emigrant who calculated on the concurrence of tlie 
ritiiih.ae(»wtary in ^e de&n. Mr. Fox, however, with his charai^nstic 
generoidtyjef .Jpirit: thought himself oblig^ to give warning to M. Talley- 

AAfMmunifqAtimi. AH GXtFBCt WftS jClVGQ irom I 


Mr. Fox'b communication, an extract wm jnv 


speech of‘lM%nfiekor to the legislative body, on the 2nd of March, in the 
followinsr^lfdhfj I desire peace with England. OiJ my neva 

“dela^fiifrariiDiMnjent; I iwi always be ready to conch^ It, talung^fOT 
i*. 1 .'Amiens." This intimaUon was clearly underst^ as 
to negotiation, and accordingly, after a short 
uiswOT expressive of the cordial disposition of the 


' its luMu the treatji 

tatended for an opeis._„_„- ,. 

Mr. Fox returned aaf answer expressive 
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Eogliab government to trftt on the general basit of * {>eace lioaoanble to 
both countries, and their allies; addinr, "that the existing- ties between 
“ England and Russia were such, that England could not treat, much less 
" conrJude, but In concert with the emjM^r Alexander." M. Talleyrand 
renlieil "that the emperor Napoleon adopted the general principle laid down 
" by Mr. Fox, but thought there was no necessity for the lutervention of a 
“ foreign and distant power." 

Among the Englishmen detained in France at the re-commencement of 
the war, happened to be the earl of Yarmouth, in whose ability and discre¬ 
tion, Mr. Fox could confide with entire satisfaction ; and to this young no¬ 
bleman were accordingly transmitted the requisite powers for treating with 
the French government. His lordship proceraed to Paris to open the nego¬ 
tiation; but he found the difficulty respecting Ru^a unhappily retarded his 
progress, though a point of form rather ^han i^bstance; as the concert, 
whether acknowledged by France or not, between the courts of London and 
St. Petersburg was not the less real. The principal subjects of difference, 
exclusive of the claims of Russia, were Hanover and Sicily. No exchange 
or indemnity for the first could be hearkened to ; and it was nut until his 
dispatch of June the I3th, lord Yarmouth informed Mr. Fox of the declaration 
which M. Talleyrand had at length made, that " considering the extreme 
" stress which England laid on this point, Hanover should make no difficulty." 
“ Authorized by this concession," said lord Yarmouth, " 1 enquired whether 
-“ the possession of Sicily would be demanded ?" To this M. Talleyrand re¬ 
plied, " You have it; we do not ask it. Had we the possession, difficulties 
" would be much augmented." The French minister also conc^ed, that a 
British minister, authorized by the emperor Alexander, should stipidate for 
both, adding, " the asperity which marked the commencement of the war is 
" no more; and the wish of France is to live in harmony with so great a 
" power as Britain." 

So far every thing appeared auspicious for the cause of peace, but an un¬ 
happy reverse soon took place. For in a subsequent conversation, the French 
minister gave lord Yarmouth to understand that Napoleon had received dis¬ 
patches from his brother, and the general officers under his orders, stating 
that Naples could nnt be held-without Sicily, at the same time intimating the 
probability which they saw of gmhhig possession of that island. To this 
lord Yarmouth answered, that beiqg required to stipulate for the restoration 
of Naples to the king of Sicily, as a necessary condition of peace, there could 
be no question ofAheir separation. Talleyrand replied by repeatedly stating 
the ab^ttte determination of his matter, the emperor, not to give up Na¬ 
ples, Venice, Istria and Dalmatia, nor to alienate any part, of his Italian 
states to form a provision for the king of Sardinia, though he frequently re¬ 
peated, that Hanover should be restored, and that M-dta and the Cape of 
Good Hope should be ceded to Great Britain, observing that the French go¬ 
vernment considered these cessions as oUects liufficient to induce England 
to conclude a peace. In this posture of affairs, Mr. Fox^on tha^fith of June, 
though at this time rapidly declining in health, addressed ^on excellent dis¬ 
patch to lord Yarmouth^ expressii^his astonidiment Mt the'shuffiing conduct 
of M. TaUeyrand. The recognition of the Frenim .'emperor, and the other 
new potentates of his creatioif he regarded as a full compensation for the 
restoration of Hanover. He transmitted to Iqrd Yormoutli bis full creden- 
ti^ for treating, on which the French minister had laid so much stress ; but 
with instructions fairly to state to M. Talleyrand that he had no authority 
to nu^e use of them until that minister returned to hia former ground re¬ 
specting Sicily. He remarked that if lyOuhiilthe Russian ^baasador, had 
offered to treat s^arately, it was only in the way that lord Yarmouth him¬ 
self treated, that la, tn form, but substantially in concert. Naplet'and IstHa, 
Mr. Fox admitted-we^> not to be conclusive against agreeing to provisional 
ortidel/Mljeat to the'approval of Russia, or, as he explained nimself, " that 
" these articles diould not-have effect till a peaoe shouhLhe concluded between 
" Frauee-and Rusda." 1 

Lord Yarmouth, on the '1st of July,-acknowledged'his receipt of the full 
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powen with which he wm now vested by the BritiA government, gnd man- 
Ws reception of tnem to Me Talle 3 nrand also^ who merely said ** that 
" change of drcnmetances dnringa nwotiation, were always valid reasons for a 
“ diann of terms: that had any confidential overture been made three months 
“ ago.France would have been ready to settle the question of Naples in the 
“ manner most satisfactory to Ghreat Britain, the some a month latter with 
“ regard to Holland." At the close of the conference, lord Yarmouth re¬ 
peated that it was imposdble to proceed with the negotiation till every 
•• mode of seekii^ pomession of Sicily was entirely relinquhAed." On subs^ 
quentiy demanding his passports, Talleyrand took the opportunity of offering 
the Hans Towns ns an astabliahment for the king of Naples. But on the £th 
of July, the day after the receipt of lord Yarmouth's letter, Mr. Fox peremp- 
toi^y replied “ that the ahuidonment of Sicily was a point which it was im- 
possible for his majesty & conegde. The demand of France was incon- 
" sistent with the whole principle on which the negotiation rests: and the 
“ proposal of M. Talleyrand is, of itself, quite inadmissible. To the original 


'* of the negotiation, therefore, lord Yarmouth was directed to advert; 
" and if this was not accepted, to state in perfectly rivil but decided terms, 
“ that he was not at liberty to treat on any other grounds, and therefore to 
“ request his pnsmorts." Lord Yarmouth having strictly complied with his 
instructions. Si. Talleyrand now offered a further proposition from the _ em¬ 
peror, tendering Dalmatia, Albania, and Ragusa, as an indemnity for Sicily. 
This he was assured would not be accepted ; however, his lordship consents 
to wait the return of the messenger, the French minister adding, that if 
peace was concluded, Germany should remain in its present jrtate. _ At this 
critical juncture, the indisposition of Mr. Fox bod so alarmingly increased 
us to render him incapable of attending to businesB ; and the succeeding dis- 

f latches, transmitted under the sanction of his name, were f^ly acknow- 
edged, at a subsequent period, not to have proceeded from his pen, which 
indeed was but too evident. The elaborate answer of July the 18th, to lord 
Yarmouth's last dispatch, most unhappily and unseasonauly wavered upon 
the grand point of Sicily; and from this moment all was fluo^tion and in- 
This departure from a point which Mr. Fox had uniformly insisted 
on, and respecting which he had declared it impossible forahis ^Britannic ma¬ 
jesty to concede, naturally induced the supposition that the English ^cabinet 
would adhere firmly to nothing ; nor did the sUghtest prob^ility exist that 
France would yield in exchange what would be likely to obtam «the full and 
" free consent of the king of Sicily." ‘ , ■ j 

While lord Yarmouth, conformably to the instructions he had receded, 
was continuing the conferences with M. Talleyrand, M. D OubriljAe Ku^ 
sian plenipotentiary, concluded a separate treaty of peace with to 

the great mortification of- lord Yarmouth, who had not patient to listen to 
D'Oubril’s apofogy for his conduct, naturally concludmg that Frimee would 
now rise in her demands, and'become less manageable in the pending neg^ 
tiation. Thd'l^eror of Russia, however, prudently refused to ratily ^ 
treaty which hiatvinister had so preoipitatdy conduded, and thus matters 
were agmn placed on tBbswme relative situation as before toat , 

Th^ngUsh ministry now thought it adviimble 
dale to Paris os joint negotiator with lord Yatmouth, who had given unM 
pected offence to ttie British government by producing ^ fuU 
that measure topeared indispensable if peace were realljr the objert m raw, 
and Jsn Mter reSrf, 

witii the earl of Laudor<&lo im the part of EngW, 
and M., Champagny on that of France. It would afford you ^ 
to go at large^to the detail of the various discussion 
prof He and eontre-projite succeeded in abundant, a nd end^ aovemment 
di>^ demaadUq/Vs Imports .to_retuin to 


^?he-ca-Sse of the fmlure of^ -^ftSt^nded 
wMch oeace or war seemed to.be auroen^. 
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, and thus in the miilat of tnninltuous mira and of unoertain m^sotiationg, 
at Britain was called to mourn the ioas of a patriot and a statesman, 
who has had few equals, and perhaps in no »ge or oountry any superior. For 
his own glory he had liveAMnffieiently long; bat hie eziateiioe was too short 
for tiie good of his country. The public, and even the personal charaeter of 
Mr. Vox, must be estimated b]r bis speeches in panUament, and by his un¬ 
wearied efforts to promote the interests of his country. All historical deli¬ 
neation is comparatirely feeble. The errors of his early youtii he shocdc off 
*' as dew-drops from the lion's mane." While yet in the morning of life, his 

f enius, bursting through the surrounding clouds, shone with unrivalled ra- 
ianoe, amidst a long succession of political conflicts in times the most mo- 
mentouB. The extent of his sagacity in bis vast survey of human affairs, 
could only be equalled bjr what has been happUy^yled *' the grandeur of his 
" benevolence.” His mmd was too lofty /.o sdo» sinister means of effecting 
even the most important purposes. Too great tor prUe, too wise for artifice, 
he was not only free from dissimulation, but irom the remotest suspicion 
of it. His eloquence was as various as the occasions which called it forth ; 
always dear and forcible, at times dignified, pathetic, and sublime. His 
attacks were invariably made on the stronghdds of his adversaries, and his 
wit, whidi was iHusasionally brilliant, constantly touched on his subject, and 
never degenerated into personality. Peculiarly gifted to unravel the most 
oomplioated web of sopustry, he abstidned, as a sacred duty, from ascribing 
to others sentiments which they themselves disclaimed. Without rhetoricM 
flouridies and gaudy ornaments, his language was the vehicle of thought and 
feeling. Perfectly master of every kind and mode of reasoning, he mo¬ 
delled his arguments according to wose of bis principal opponents. Among 
his xfaetorieu excellencies may be reckoned his extraordinary powers of ar¬ 
rangement and ampUfication, the unstudied result of distinct and compre¬ 
hensive views formed in a mind luminous and eneigetic, and rapid in its 
combinations. His style waa such as a powerful understanding and exten¬ 
sive information are c^eulated to produce: it was not defective either in 
degance or harmony, but dear, precise, forcible, and appropriate to the sub¬ 
ject he was handling. 

As a dassical scholar he had few equals. He retained through life his ac- 
quaintanoe with the Greek language. He could converse with a lionginaB, 
on Homer's beauty, sublimity, and pathos ; with an Aristotle, on his exhi¬ 
bitions of man ; and with a pedagogue, on his dactyls and spondees. Such 
was the rapiiUty with which the genius of Fox damd into every subject, 
thst he eould meet men of the greatest talents on equal terms in their pecu- 
liw studies. « 

Hie disinteiM|sd patriotism and universal philanthropy, render his me¬ 
mory dear te>1tB country and to mankind. While the subyerters of thrones 
and the spoilers of kingdoms are crowned with triam|diant Iburels, and con¬ 
gratulated with opplaudiim posans, it is to the honour of Mr. Fox, that he 
never gave a vote in the Bmish senate by whidi one drop of human, blood 
had been spilt, or the treasures of the nation lavished away. He, 

*' 'Midst jarring conflicts, stemm'd the tide of blood, 

" And to the metfsced worn a sea-mark stm^; 

" Whose wiadonahadafthe inroila of nationq eeaqe, 

*' And taug^tfae wnrtd humanity and peahe." ' ^ 

The dosing soene of hli Mb was employed in the benevdead work of re¬ 
storing peace to his distrarted county, but be lived not to efiect t^ wishes 
of his heart: posterity, however, will not fi^ to applaud his efforta'and in- 
tentiona. « 

Inpiivatelifo/neinnB was evermore adapted to captivate the minds of 
timsewitii whom he hnd frequent intenwnrae. His gsaiua :waa at onoe so 
jWWifes mdim d so livdy,Uaknawle*%esDes#pBtive,faiB diapasttioBdoaniiable, 
his dMgtmeut so unassuming, his Mmunereip affile and eaga^og, that he 
gaiisM the hearts of all who enjoyed Ms conversation, and waeuie ddigfat vf 
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every company into wliioh he entered. Thotwh destitute of the gifts of for¬ 
tune, he was supported by the services, as well as honoured with the esteem, 
of several of the most wealthy of the aristocracy, while he was beloved by 
the nation in ^neral, and adored bj^the people of Westminster, whom he 
represented. Dr. Johnson, though unfriendly to his whig principles, was 
]>roud to call him his friend, and admired his genius and talents. “ There 
is an extraordinary man," said he, “ who can leave the empire in doubt 
“ whether it shall bo ruled by the tongue of Fox, or by the sceptre of 
“ George Ill." Bnrke and Pitt condemned his politics, but to his talents 
and virtues they paid the just tribute of applause; and, if report may be 
cr^ited, the latter with his dying breath recommended him to his sovereign 
as his successor. The earl of Carlisle hailed the dnwniiw genius of his 
youth, which he celebrated in a poem of great excellency: aU his contempo¬ 
raries admired the wonders ^ his ipaturer years ; and many of the nubility 
regarded him as the brightest ornament of his age. 

Such was the public and private character of the man who, through life, 
never deviated from the principles of benevolence and patriotism. The close 
of his career was not less brilliant than its meridian splendour. The three 
last acts of his life were worthy of the lover of his country, and the friend of 
mankind. By one, he endeavoured to put a period to the ravages of war; 
and had his valuable life been spared, it i»n scarcely be doubted that he 
would have accomplished the desirable object. By another, he laboured to 
tranquillize an important brandi of the empire, that was distracted by reli¬ 
gious feuds and dissentions; to remove all legal disabilities on the score of 
religion; to establish on the broadest basis liberty of conscience; and to 
unite the interests of Ireland with those of England, by an extension of com¬ 
mon rights, and a participation of common benefits. By the third, be ob- 
tuiied from<.buth houses of parliament a resolution for the abolition of the 
slave trade and thus closed his life with an act which tends to rescue hu¬ 
manity from reproach, and cause millions yet unborn to revere his memory. 
MTien prejudice shall be extinct, and party cavils forgotten, the name of 
Fox will be classed among the benefactors of mankind, and “ Histo^, mak- 
“ ing an allowance for the indiscretions of his youth, will enshrine his fame 
“ in one unclouded blaze of glory." • ..... 

Poesy has immortalized the names' of Pitt and Pox, and erected to the 
memory of these two celebrated statesmen and eminent orators, a monument 
more durable than marble or bronze ' 


With more than mortal powers endow d. 

How high they soar'd above the crowd! 
Theirs was no common party race. 

Jostling by dark intrigue for place; 

Like fabled gods, their mighty war. 

Shook realms and nations in its jar: 

Beneath each banner proud to stand, 

JLiook’d up the noblest of the land. 

Till through the British world were known 
The names of Pitt and Fox alone. 

Spells of such force, no wizard gn^e 
El er ftfuned in dark Thessalian cave; 
Thbugh his could drain the ocean dry, 

^nd rorce the planets from thd sky. _ 

(Tbose BpellB are ^nt, and, spent with these. 
The wine of life is on the lees. 

Oeniaa, and taste, and talent gone. 

Fur ever tomb'd beneath the stone, _ ^ 

Wh o re taming thought to human pride • 
The mighty duafe sleep side by side. 
SMm-ttpon Fox’s K|ev^ the tear, 

‘TWairtcklotolSrivd’sbiw; 

Ofer Pitt's the mwnfiil requiem souna. 
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And Fox’s shall <he notes rebound. 

The solemn echo seems to cry. 

Here let their discord with them die. 

Shek nut for those a sepaii^te doom 
'Whom Fate made brothers in the tomb; 

But search the land of livinfr men, 

'Where wilt thou find their like again t" 

On the death of this lamented statesman some new arrangements became 
necessary among the members of administration. Mr. Grey, now lord Howick, 
succeeded Mr. Fox in the office of secretary of state for foreign afiairs, and 
Mr. Thomas GrenviUe succeeded the former as first lord of the admiralty. 
Mr. Tierney became president of the board of cjpntrol, to which the former 
gentleman nad been ^pointed, on the nopinatiqn of lord Minto to the go¬ 
vernment of India. Lord Sidmouth was president of the council in the room 
of earl Fitzwilliam, who retired in ill health; and the vacant office of privy- 
seal was assigned to lord Holland. These changes were rather unexpectedly 
followed by a dissolution of parliament; but this appeal to the people pro¬ 
cured for ministers no great accesnon of strength in the house of commons. 

During the late events, Prusna, as I have already mentioned to you, had 
been flattered by Napoleon, with the idea of holding the balance of power 
between the great belligerent states; and the offended pride of the Prussian 
monarch, consequent on the violation of the territory or Anspach, had so far 
changed his policy, that he was deterred or prevents only by the quick suc¬ 
cession of disasters, from joining the coalition. This was an offence which 
the French emperor could not easily forgive ; and though Prussia bad been 
encouraged to form a confederation in the north of Germaim similar to that 
of the fiffiine, it was found to be a mere delusion ; the Hanse Towns and 
other Northern states of the empire, being include in the continually in¬ 
creasing circle of French proteetiim. Besides, by the treaty lately signed by 
D'Oubril, France had guaranteed the possessions of Sweden in Germany; 
whereas the Prussian monarch'had been led to expect the annexation cf 
Swedish Pomerania and Weigmar to his dominions. But Hanover had been 
the principal tie by which Fr^erick William III. had been tempted to de¬ 
sert the cause of sovereigns, imd to lend himself to the projects of Gallic am¬ 
bition ; and though the restoration of that electorate to its lawful sovereign 
had been promisM uhder the strictest seal of secrecy, the court of Berun 
soon obtained authentic information of the projected infraction of the sub¬ 
sisting engagements of France with Prussia. ' 

The resentment of the Prussian monarch, and of all those who adopted the 
passions of thfi ,^y, was now extreme. The tide of opinion ran strongly in 
lavour of wii^ana nothing was talked of at Berlin but the great Fre&ri^ 
and the victSry of Rosbach. 'The alienation of Prussia did not escape the 
vi^ance of the courts either of London or Paris. From the former lord 
hforpeth was dispatched with great powers to Berlin, and the naval blockade 
was immediately i-aised. On the other hand, M. Ti^eyrand, on the 11th of 
Septenilter, addressed a note to the Prussian ambassador, Knoblesdorf, com¬ 
pelling of the warlike preparations of Prussia, which was evamvely answered. 
On the let of October, howewer, the Prussian ambassador presented Jn due 
form the demands of 1^ sovereign:—let. That the Frencn armies without 
delw repasB the Rhine; Sd, The establishment, of the northern Germanic 
confederation ; 3d, The separation of certain places from the confederation 
of the Rhine. To these requisitions the emperor of France did>not deign to 
reply, but advanced at the head of his troops with rapid steps, and approach¬ 
ed the frontier of Upper Saxony before Prussia could possibly receive any aid 
from her ally the emperor of Russia. 

_ On the 9th of Ocfober appeared the declaration of Frederidk 'William—a 
singu hr docuigent, filled with the most humiliating confessions of the lei^gths 
to which P^uana bad gone in subservience tat^|?rance, and with expresoons of 
resentment on beii^ made its dupe and its yhetim. It nevertheless allows, 
that " the possession of Hanover, cmilitlt mgre been obtained under less 
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unhftppy olrcutMtances, would huvo been oflnvaluable advaotaiFe to PruRsia 
« The king therefore conceived, that he reconcUed his wUbea with bU princi- 
'* when he acMoted of tte proposed exchange only under the condition of 
« delOTing the fuMment of the ean^ tdl a general peace, witii the consent of 
“ bis Bntannio majesty. 

At this moment of rashness and passion Prussia seemed almost to exult in 
the idea of entenng alone into a contest with France. Early in October the 
duke of Brunswick, to whom was committed the chief command of the army, 
fixed hia headquarters at Weimar, the army extending along the banks of 
the Saxons served as auxiliaries under prince Hohenloe on 

the left, and the whole collected force exceeded one hundred thousand 
men. The French advanced from Bamberg in three divisionsj and after va¬ 
rious partial encounters, in ^ne of which, at Saalfeld, prince Louis, brother 
to the king of Prussia, lost pis lifi^ the two armies, nearly of equal strength, 
but very unequally commanded, seemed to assume an attitude of mutuai de¬ 
fiance. The French emperor having by superior manoeuvres succeeded in 
turning the left of the Prussians, and in cutting off the communication with 
their magazines, occupied in force the heights of Jena, which had been 
thought impracticable for artillery; and on the eve of the I3th of October 
the two armies encamped within-cannon-shot of each other. 

The action commenced two hours after day-break, and quickly became 
general, exhibiting for some time equal skill and bravery •, but a fierce as¬ 
sault from the French cavalry and cuirassiers, under general Murat, at once 
decided the fortune of this memorable day. All attempts to restore order 
were in vain: universal consternation ensued. Nothing resembling even a 
regular retreat could be effected ; and in the flight of the Prussians towards 
Weimar and Naumburg, multitudes were slaughtered, and a still greater 
number made prisoners. The duke of Brunswick himself was mortally 
wounded, and the entire loss did not fall short of forty thousand men; while 
that of the French, if their own account may be credited, was below five 
thousand. Further resistance seemed not to be thought of. Erfurt, Mag¬ 
deburg, Stettin, Leipsic, and Spandau, surrendered almost on the first sum¬ 
mons ; and on the 25th of October the marshals Davoust and Augereau en¬ 
tered Berlin. , • 

The veteran marshall Mullendorf, last of the generals formed under the 
great Frederick, was second in command at Jena, and according to report, 
had strongly remonstrated against the dispositions made _ by the duke of 
Brunswick, particularly in separating the left wing, which extended to 
Auerstadt, to so great and dangerous a distance from the right and centre. 
According to the accounts given in the French bulletins, the loss of the 
Prussians was above twenty thousand killed and wounded, and from thirty 
thousand to forty thousand prisoners, with three hundred pieces of cannon, 
sixty standards, and immense magazines of warlike stores and provisions. 
Above twenty of the Prussian generals were taken prisoners : on the side of 
the French, only one general of brigade was killed and one wounded. Such are 
the accounts given in the French bulletins of this decisive and sanpiina^ 
action; and those which rest on Prussian authority, though somewhat dif¬ 
ferent in regard to particulars, have,,in respect to the principal features a 
greater coincidence than might be expected. *rhe disastrous results, indeed, 
were too conspicuous to admit of either concealment or palliation. 3 he 
count which is ascribed to Prussian authority represents the strength of the 
French army at one hundred and eighty thousand men, and their own at 
only half that number. The French bulletins, on the contrary, reprraent 
the Prussian army engaged in the battle of Jena as consisting of one hundred 
and twenty-six thousa^; and from every previous estimation of the whole 
military force of Prussia, and every account of its disposal, there is reason 
to believe the statement approximates pretty nearly 
But whatever suspicion might be supposed to attach to the French 
of the respecrive strength of the armies, the disastrous md extraordinary “““ 
■«ludnceif of this memorable action were such as to render 
cessnry, and almost impossible. The rapid successes of the French, and me ao- 
VoT . I in. 3 P 
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cumulated misfoiiunea of the Pruniaua, are without a precedent in military 
hiitory. The empcrw of France immediately took poeaeaaion of Fk>tzdBm and 
Berlin, where heleried vaat oontributiona, and aent theaword of Frederick the 
Great aa a troahy to Parif. The differeqit oorpa of the Pruasian army were 
one after another, obliged to aurrender to the enemy, whoae diviaiona daily 
aent in immenae numbera of priaonera, cannon, &o. The main body of the 
army, under prince Hohenloe, which oonaiated of twenty-two thouaand men, 
and conatituted the laat hope of Pruaaia, waa obliged to aurrender to the 
duke of Berg. The imperim city of Lubeck waa carried by atorm, and gene¬ 
ral Blucher, with above nine thoueand men, waa obliged to capitulate, after 
a ^mat part of hia army had been cat in piecea or made priaonera. 

It wiu for ever astoniah the readera of military hiatory, when they peruae 
the relatione of thia memorable battle, to find the Fruaaian corpa every¬ 
where circumvented, their magazinea ti^e^ or d^troyed, and the acattered 
diviaiona of the army without ammunition, forage, or bread, and literally 
Btarving in their own country. All the circumatancea of thia extraordinary 
conteat indicate atranra miamanagement in aome of the govemora of forti¬ 
fied placea ; nor can the rapid conquesta of the Pruaaian territory be account¬ 
ed for, except by admitting the facst, that that monardi had been ao unfortu¬ 
nate aa to loae the hearta of hia aubjecta. Upon any other auppoaition the 
rapid aucceaaea of the French will remain a problem not eaaUy solved. In 
the space of little more than a month, from October the 0th to the 12th of 
November, they bad, if we may credit their own account, tj^en no less than 
one hundred and forty thousand prisoners, two hundred and fifty standards, 
and above forty^eight hundred pieces of cannon, of which eight hundred were 
taken in the field, and above four thousand were found in Berlin and the for¬ 
tresses which had capitulated. 

The ^licy of Napoleon leading him to detach Saxony from Prussia, he re¬ 
leased SIX thousand Saxon prisoners on their parole, and sent a friendly letter 
to the elector, who thereupon relinquished his intention of quitting Dresden; 
and towards the close of the year he signed a treaty of alliance whh France, 
by which he became a member of the confederation of the Rhine, and receiv¬ 
ed from thia eCTegious '' King-maker" the royal title. The Prussian pro¬ 
vinces on the Lowgr Rhine, and the Hanoverian territory, were reduced by 
an army from HoU^d under Louis Buonaparte ; and the landgrave of Hease- 
Casael, who had refused to become a member of the Rhenish confederacy, 
was expelled from his capital and dominions by general Mortier, who then 
took possession of Hamburg, and ordered the sequestration of all English 
property. 

This was tlM prelude to a decree issued from Berlin by the French empe¬ 
ror, dated ^q^th of November 1806, interdicting all commerce and corres- 
pendence^ beM^n the countries under his government and the islands of 
Great Britain, which he declared to be in a state of blockade ; denouncing 
all English property as lawful prize; and all vessels touching at any port in 
England, or my English colony, were excluded-firom the haroours of France, 
or the countries under its control. This was vindicated as a measure of re¬ 
taliation for the fiegrant violations of the laws of maritime neutrality by 
Great Britain ; and extravagant as the terms of the decree might seem, its 
effects were severely felt. * * 

' After the dreadful defeat o^his army at Jena, the kiim of Prussia retired 
to Koninsgberg, where he wag actively employed in col^cting the scattered 
and feeble remains of his once formidable force. In the mean time the French, 
under Jerome Buonaparte, who had recently espoused a princoM of Wirtem- 
berg, grand-daughter of the late duke of Brunswick, having passed the Oder, 
made themselves masters of Silesia. The immenae barrier which seemed to 
have whoUv separated France from Russia wag now broken down; and the 
emperor Alexander resolved to make a grand effort to protect his own domi- 
niong, os wdl ae to support the throne of Prussia and the independence of 
Europe. 'Wliile marJ i sJs Davouat and Laines entered Prussian Poland, 
iiunense feres was collecting in different psrjte of the Rusaian empire, and 
began to move towards the Frontier. 
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The RuMiiaiu haviug crossed the Vistula, in order to check the proeress 
of the enemy, on the S6th of November met bis advanced posts ; but fiiAintr 
tliemselves possessed of a force unequal to the undert^dnr, they re-passed 
that river ; and two d ws after, t^ duke of Berg, with ■» division ofthe 
French army, entered Warsaw. The respective strength of France and Rus 
sis was now to bo put to a decisive trial; and about a month after the forces 
of these two great powers came into contact, the winter campaign began in a 
most sanguinary manner by the battle of Pultusk. The Russian general 
Benuingsen having taken a position at this place, was attacked by the French 
on the 26th of December, led on by marshals Davoust and Lasnes, under the 
immediate direction of the emperor of France. Davoust with ten thousand 
men fell upon the left wing of the Russians ; at the same time the attack on 
their right was extremely impetuous, and conducted by Napoleon in person. 
The conflict was extremolj^obstiimte, and continued till night. The enemy 
was certainly repulsed } but the French and Russian accounts are extremelv 
contradictory. Both sides laid claim to the victory, but neither gained 
ground. The loss was unquestionably great j and from subsequent circum¬ 
stances it appears to have been nearly equal on both sides. 

From the Russian official accounts it appears, that when general Benning- 
sen’s army broke up from Landshut, it consisted of only seventy thousand 
men, the general having sent out several detachments. The French army, 
amounting to nearly ninety thousand, followed Benningsen closely, making 
continual attacks on his rear. On reaching Eylau, the Russian commander 
sent general Alarcoff to take possession of the town, and a sanguinary con" 
flict ensued between his corps aud several columns of the enemy. The Rus¬ 
sians, after an obstinate contest, made themselves masters of the town on the 


7th of February, 1807 ; but the French advanced in such force, that they 
were obliged to retreat. In consequence of this reverse, general Benningsen 
ordered another division to advance, which, marching in three columns, bore 
down all opposition, and re-took Eylau by assault. 

On the following day the action was renewed, and became ^neral. It 
would exceed the fimits of hi8toric.al summary to follow the official accounts 
of the various operations ; but they assert, that all the attempts of the French 
cavalry to break the Russian columns were defeated. "In vain,” says ge¬ 
neral Benningsen, did the emperor of France lavish bis last resourras ; in 
“ vain did he endeavour to excite the courage of his soldiers, and sacrifice so 
" great a part of his army: the bravery and persevering courage of tte 
“ Russians withstood all his efforts, and snatched from him a victc^ which 
“ had long remained doubtful."—These accounts state the loss of the French 
at thirty tiiousand killed, twelve thousand wounded, and two thousand pi^ 
Boners, and add that twelve of the French eagles were taken. The 1 ob 8_ of 
the Rusuans is stated at twelve thousand kiiled, and seven thousand nine 
hundred wounded. From whatever quarter or cause the error my have 
originated, these statements must be monstrous exaggerations; and 
Human acoounts diminish the numbers on both sides to less than one half, 


which seems to be the nearest approximation to truth. 

The battle of Eylau commenced on the 7th of February a^t thrro m 
the afternoon, and, with a -^ort intermission during the niOTt, contimtoa 
till mid^ht on the 8th. In all this lime, the»attacks of the French, under 
the immediifte eye and direction of their empewr, were incessant and impe- 
tuoue, but repulsed by the Rusmans with invinciHe_bravery, ine loss or 
men on both mdea must therefore have been exceedmgly great; but as r^ 
garde the final isaue of this memorable action, in which both stdrai clai mea 
the Victor, nothing can be mom discordant, er mom 
than tba RuMim officM accounts and the French bulletins, winch shews thrt 
neither of them ie entitled to hnplidt credit. Subsequent circumstanms^ 
to prove that the aeUon, however sanguinary, wu ind ^ s y e. and that e 
ther party ooald bowt-of any great s- -ha 

niHte eewid, the Ruseiane r^Sned masters ofthe °f>*ttl e, but m 
njorning they begun to retreat, and left the French to take poMesaion 
Eylau. 
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From this period the grand armies of France and Russia remained for a 
considerable time inactive. Warlike operations, however, continued in- 
SwedUh Fon>ei{ipia, where, after a numlmr of actions fought with various 
success, the Sdedes were at last driven,into Stralsund. In the month of 
April a division of the French army commenced the siege of Dantzic. The 
garrison made vigorous sorties, and several obstinate actions took place in 
the environs. General Kalkreuth, who commanded in Dantzic, ordered the 
bouses in the suburbs to be destroyed to the value of nine millions of livres; 
and the damages occasioned in the cit^ itself, bv the cannonade and bombard¬ 
ment, were estimated at twelve millions. The Russians, notwithstanding 
their assumed victorv at Eylau, could never make an effort for the relief of 
Dantzic, which, on the 28th of May, surrendered to the French by capitu¬ 
lation, after the garrison had been reduced from sixteen thousand to nine 
thousand men, of whom not less than four thou^nd are said to have de¬ 
serted. The capture'of Dantzic was styleu by the French the first fruits of 
their victory at Eylau, so decidedly claimed by general Benningsen ; and it 
must be confessed, that the surrender of so important a city and fortress, in 
the very face of the Russian army, was an unfavourable omen. 

This was a most eventful crisis in the affairs of the north of Europe, 
and the grand armies felt it as such; for they laboured incessantly to strength¬ 
en their positions, and increase their numbers. The French emperor, in 
order to concentrate his force, withdrew his troops from before Stralsund, 
and ordered all those that could be spared from the garrisons of Prussia, to 
march towards the Vistula. At the same time, numerous bodies of troops 
were moving from Russia towards the theatre of war. In the month of May 
the king of Sweden arrived at Stralsund ; and the emperor of Russia quitted 
Petersburg, and reprired to bis army. Thus every thing announced a mo¬ 
mentous crisis. 

The fatal day at length arrived which was to decide the mighty contest. 
That day was the 14th of June, the anniversary of the battle of Marengo. 
Having put hie soldiers in mind of this circumstance, the emperor Napoleon 
prepared for on attack on the Russian position at Friedland. The battle did 
not commence tiU half-past five in the evening, when marshal Ney and ge¬ 
neral Mai^riutod B4vanced, while general Bisson's division supported their 
left. Tb'd Russians attempted to turn marshal Ney with several regiments 
of cavalry, preceded by a numerous body of CossacKS. But general Latour 
Mauberg immediately formed his division of dragoons, and, advancing to the 
right at fuU gallop, repelled their charge. In the mean while mnertd Victor 
ordered a battery of thirty pieces of cannon to be placed in the front of his 
centre; and general Summermont having caused it to be moved about four 
hundrM paceaforward, the Russians sustained a dreadful loss from its fire. 

The di&reat movements which were made to effect a diversion proved use¬ 
less. Several columns of the Russian infantry attacked the right of marshal 
Nay's division, but were charged with the bayonet, and driven into the AUe, 
in which river several thousands found their death. While Ney advanced 
to the ravine which surrounds the town of Friedland, the Russian imperial 
guar^ made an impetuous attack on bis left. This corps was for a moment 
shaken; but raneral Dupont’s division, which formed the right of the re¬ 
serve, mardied against the guards, and‘routed them with dreadful slaughter. 
The. Russians then drew eever^ re-inforcements from their centre, and other 
corps of reserve, to defend Friedland; but, in defiance of iJl their eforts, 
the town was forced, and its streets covered with dead bodies. 

At this moment the centre of the French, commanded by marshal Lasnes, 
was attacked: but the Russians could make no impression. This sanguinary 
contest was decided ebieflv by the bayonet, and the result was the total de¬ 
feat of the Rusuans. The carnage that now ensued was dr^fuL Ac¬ 
cording to the French bulletins, the Rusaans left from fifteen thousand to 
e^hteen thousand dead on the field; ai^ the number does not appear to be 
gr^y exaggerated. But it is'difiScult to give implicit credit to their rela¬ 
tions, when tiiey atate their own loss at no more than five hundred killed, 
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and <iz thousand wounded. The French took eighty pieces of cannon, a 
^et number of cmsaons, and several standards. 

^^On the following day the retreat of the Russians towards Koningsberg 
was out off; but on the 16th at dav-break they destroyed tibd bridges over 
the Progel, and, having burned or thrown into the water the stores accumu¬ 
lated in their magazines on the AUe, they continued their retrograde move¬ 
ment. At eight o’dock the same morning the French emperor ordered a 
bridae to be thrown over the Progel, and continued the pursuit. The Riis- 
sians in their retreat destroyed all the magazines whidi they had in the 
viUaees. But a division of the French army under Soult took possession of 
Kon^gsberg where they found twenty thousand wounded Russians and 
Prassians, several hundred thousand quintals of grain, and a vast quantity 
of warlike stores, with one hundred and sixty thousand muskets, sent from 
Eneland for the service of^be Russian army. In this disastrous battle and 
retreat the Russians lost a great part of their artillery, and almost all their 
magazines and ammunition, on a line of one hundred and twenty miles in 


The mysterious veil with which the operations on the Vistula had so long 
been covered by the contradictory assertions of the French bulletins and 
Russian dispatches, was now completely removed, and the broad glare of 
fects dispelfed the iUusion arising from fallocious representations. fhe 
battle of Friedland was not less decisive than those of Austerlitz and Jena, 
nor its consequences less hostile to the indep^dence of Europe. Without 
Mufiding in ^counts originating either at Paris or Petersburg, wo have 
^arer Imme an impart^ witness, whose talents for 
putable, and who possessed ample means of information. 
dedared in the British senate, in a speech delivered February 8th, 1808, that 
the Ruaatana crossed the Niemen with a loss of forty thousand men, having^ 
in the of e“ ven days lost no less than twenty-^ven generals, and one 

thousand eight hundred and forty-eight officers killed or wounded. 

This sanguinary action was followed by an interview between the empe¬ 
rors of FrMce Si Russia and the king of Prussia, on the a 

tra.tv of neace was concluded at Tilsit between France and Russia, md a 
few lyf between France and Prussia. 

were that a part of the Prussian dominions, especial^ on the eastern site 

of Prusma'a domimona. The city “fDantz, nnvigv ti*" ^ the Vis- 

of two leagues, was restored to 'ndependence. and his bro- 

tula waa to » free. Russia .acknowledged 

ther Louis, as kings N“P}“ 'acknowledged the co^ederation 

phalio. The emperor of ^ ‘^e Russias^so a^ sovereigns who might here¬ 
of the Rhine, and promised to acknowledge^ these princes and states 

after become members of that ^ stipulated, that hostilities 

were included in the treaty of peace. It w^ g..,. 

should instantly cease between R"sm “i* ^ ^ the emperor of France, 
peror of Russia agreed to accept thb Mwers. 

for the condumon of a peace ''®t^®“ of the emperor 

The French emperor “Is® .af«*ed to^pt the Bt?^n, 

of Russia, in order to negotiate ^d should be accept^ by 

under the condition, howo'tor, *^j„sion of the treaty of Tilsit. By 
England within a month after . f Prussia, as wi aa of Dsntzic, 

other articles of a secret nature, the ^ of Great Britmn; and it is not 
were to be shut against the vem^ not bound by the same condition, 

certdn whether toe emperor of R“s®“ ■ ooinion in tovour of the affirnm- 
Bubaequent events, indeed, have w another secret artide, 

iive dde of the question. It also ePP^, ’ c_v«n Islands as an appendage 
Ruaaia had consented to cede Corfu to officer, attended by French 

to France. In the month of August a Ilusbito omc 
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oommbaioneraj atrived there ; and haring convened the aenate, opened a 
diapaftch from the emperor Alexander, iu which hie imperial itiigeBty de- 
dared, that he renounced all the righta which he poaaeasea in quality of pro¬ 
tector of the Seven lalanda, and ceded Jhem to hia majeaty the emperor of 
the French and king of Italy. The French oommiaiuonera accepted the re¬ 
nunciation, and took poaaeaaion of the ialanda. 

By thU fatal war the Prussian monarchy lost nearly the half of its terri¬ 
tory and of its subjects, with more than half of its revenues; and Russia 
saw herself deprived of her extensive barrier against the dangerous and 
domineering power of France. The king of Sw^en refused to accede to 
the treaty of Tilsit, and attempted the defence of Pomerania ; but his efforts 

were us^ess, as the whole power of France could now be directed to that 

quarter. His Swediaii majesty, however, succeeded on the 19th and !M>tfa of 
August in withdrawing his forces from St^alsun^ before the enemy was ap- 
iwised of his intention, after which he crossed the Baltic and retired into 
Sweden. 


LETTER V. 


Hittory of the Affaire of Great Britain, A. D. 1807—8 .—Parliamentary 
proceedings .—TViS King and his Ministers dffer respecting the Catholic 
question.—Act for the abolition of the Slave Trade,—Change ff Ministry. 
—Character of the late Whig Ministry.—Proceedings of the British army 
in South America.—Kxpedition to the Dardanelles.—Proceedings of the 
British forces in Egypt.—Expedition against Copenhagen—Bupture be¬ 
tween England and Bussia.—Ditpide with the United Slates of America. 


The death of Mr. Fox was sensibly felt by the cabinet of which he formed 
the main-spring; but the new arrangements consequent thereupon having 
heen perfected, as mentioned in a former letter, the ministers, as if appre¬ 
hensive of a declinq of their popularity, advised hia majesty to dissolve the 
parliament, in the hope of increasing their preponderance in the bouse of 
commons, while they had the means of powerfully influencing the elections. 
At the meeting of the new parliament, which took place on the 19th of 1^ 
camber 1806, the lord chancellor, in the king’s name, took notice of the 
difficult and urduous circumstances under which the two houses were assembled, 
and deplored thecalamitous events of that war whioh had been recently kindled 
anew by the ambiUon and injustice of the enemy. Prussia, he said, had been 
constrained te adopt the resolution of resistaooe; but neither this determi¬ 
nation, nor the succeeding measures, were previously concerted with his 
majesty. Even the hostile demeanour of the court of Berlin, both toward 
Hanover and Great Britain, had not preduded the ntanifastatioa off a wish 
to afford every assistance that she could desire againet the common enei^; 
hut the rapid course of mirfortune had “ opposed insunnountable dlflKulties 
" to the execution of this purpose." Amidst these disastrous incidents, it was 
pleaaii^ to observe the unshdsen Adelfty ef the emperor of Russia, with 
whom it was more partieularly.neeesaary to establish a cardial unioD, becausa 
such an alliance afforded tim only remaining hope for the emtlnent of 
“ Europe." 

la the early debates, the affisirs of Pruada and the eondnet of the ministry 
were diacuseea with fireedom. The misfsrtuaes of Frederick 'WUliiM were 
impuM to that nerrow and selfish pidi< 7 , by which be had been guided. It 
was affirmed that ha haddliberaUy oonsuted his own apparent iaterast, with¬ 
out rqgard to the general welfare ef Enrepe ; that be had long been Mind to 
the danger which threatened ban ; sad tfaat, when be at last rsnsed Mmssif 
to w appem^ca of energy, he acted witiuiat oaation or judgmnt, and with- 

. ** ***** ■“ccour by whidi he aright hare been aared fesm 

rum. The mimatera weta blamed for not having given a proper dheetlon to 
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}iU rising and for not AedtiM his rashness by fnendly eaepoBtulation. 
unta a regular concert could have been estabUshed. They were of 

being more disposed to resent his offence than to assist him in his distress • 
and their pretext of being preclude^ from an epportiuiity of supportinf him 
was declared to be evasive and unsatisfactory. The late negotiation with 
France was very temperately discussed ; and lord Yarmouth expressed him¬ 
self with great confidence that had Mr. Fox's life been prolong but a few 
months, peace would have been concluded. Mr. Whitbread, indeed, differed 
from his friends in the cabinet in thinking that peace might have been ob¬ 
tained, even after the death of Mr. Fox, by a perseverance in the negotiation, 
as the French seemed to afford greater facilities for it than on any other oc¬ 
casion subsequent to their revolution, and he therefore proposed that the 
king should be requested to promote a renewal of diplomatic communication, 
rather than avoid it undeiVhe pi^^tence of that unbounded ambition which 
prompted the enemy to baffle all conciliatory endeavours. He thought that 
war, eternal war, was not to be waged for Sicily and Dalmatia. His propo¬ 
sition, however, was thought unseasonable, and both houses of parliament 
thanked his majesty for having offered every sacrifice to peace that the in¬ 
terest and glory of his people would allow. 

On the 89th of January, 1B07, the chancellor of the exchequer stated his 
plan of finance, which was so framed as to make provision mr a series of 
years to come, on the very probable supposition of a continuance of the war ; 
the loan for the present year was stated at twelve millions. Upon the resolu¬ 
tions moved and finally agreed to by the house, much debate arose, and very 
forcible objections were urged against them ; but os this project was never 
carried into effect, it is unnecessarv to enter further into the detail. 

On the 80th of February, lord Howick intimated his intention of prepar¬ 
ing some additional and very necessary clauses fur insertion in the mutiny 
biU—an ill-fated proposition, and ever to be deplored inasmuch as it led 
eventually to the overthrow of the ministry, and their being driven from the 
councils of the monarch ; it will therefore be necessary to go into some explan¬ 
ation on toe subject. By the Irish mutiny act, passed in 1793, Catholics 
were allowed to hold any rank in the army under that of general, on toe 
staff in Ireland, though in Great Britain they were disqua^fied from serving 
under severe penalties ; thus being deemed by law worthy of trust in one part 
of the United Kingdom, and unworthy in another. This anomaly it was the 
olyect of lord Howick to remedy, by making the provisions of the Irish act 
general. But on the 5to of March, his lordship, in lieu of the proposed 
clauses, moved to bring in a bill for, “ enabling bis mairaty to avail himself 
" of too services of all his subjects, in his navm and military forces,^ on their 
“ taking the prescribed oath of allegiancefor, to grant this priyu^e to 
Catholics and deny it to Protestants, would have been manifestly unjust, it 
might be thought that a law so salutary and equitable would recommend it¬ 
self by a simple statement of its provisions ; but to give it the greater effect, 
the motion of lord Howick was enforced by him with all the wisdom and elo¬ 
quence of an accomplished statesman. The Tories, howevei% took ad vantage 
of it to raise tlje hue-and-cry against ministers, to alarm the “ 

toe monarch, and for a time set toe whole country m a fl^e . Mr. Spe m 
P erceval, late attorney-general, instafltly rose do resist, what he styieUj 
of the most dangerous measures which had ever been submitted to t e j ^ 
ment of the legislature. Our anoient and venerable estoblishment, ^ 
tended, could only be preserved by making * V -KnUakimr 

tempt at innovation, which, if encouraged, wo^d not st^ ^e^^ 

att that wisdom of our ancestors htS thought nectary lems- 

of Qur r^igioDo The present question, ho said, was simplyj * p 

lature were prepared to give up the Protestant ^hich was 

meMura wast, indeed, but a part of dnnirerous than 

gradually ; and these approaches were far more g «i,»t 

Tfit t^?S^w“d at once U aU it. t,5?^^y 

he at first denied by toe wisdom of parliament, 

«>«tortsd fjp^itewmdMi^! Such was the nature of the alarm sounded m 
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parllMnent, and tiiS sidrit of b^try instantly awoke from its slamber and 
anawCtred to the tall. After an animated debate, an early d ay was fixed for 
the rending of the bill; this, however, was tvrice postponed; and ou the 
isth of March^p'lord Howick gave notice that *' the bill was not intended, 
“ under present circumstances,''to be proceeded upon." These circum- 
stances were of a nature so singular, as to require particular elucidation. 

In the month of February, a despatch had been received from the duke of 
Bedford, the lord lieutenant of Ireland, stating that a- disposition had been 
manifested by the Irish Catholics to prosecute their claims by petition to 
parliament. Anxious to prevent an application so unseasonable, and at the 
same time to assure the Catholics of their favourable disposition, an answer 
to the dispatch of the lord-lieutenant was prepared by ministers, stating their 
intentions relative to the mutiny bill, a copy of wjiich was transferred to the 
king accompanied by a cabinet minute. «i'o thin proposition the king ex¬ 
pressed a strong dissent; and on ireceiving his disapproval, the cabinet, on 
the loth of February, made a respectful representation of the grounds 
of policy and principle upon which the measure in question was found¬ 
ed. Lord Sidmouth, who was president of the council, had fairly avowed 
his readiness, to concur in the extension of the Irish act, so far as 'to legalize 
the services of the Irish Catholic officers in England, but no further. This 
he had made known to the sovereign on being questioned by him, confess¬ 
ing, that he saw no alternative but either to repem the Irish act, or make it 
operative in England. In consequence of this opinion, corroborated by the 
lord chancellor, who described the measure as merely a corollary from the 
Irish act, the king replied to the cabinet minute, '' that, adverting to what 
“ had taken place in 1703, he would not prevent his ministers from sub- 
“ mitting to the consideration of parliament the proposed clauses in the mu- 
“ tiny bill; but thought it necessary to declare, that he could not go one 
" step farther; and trusted that this reluctance and concession would secure 
“ him from being distressed by any future proposal connected with the Ca- 
“ tholic question." Under this frail and limited sanction, however, a majo¬ 
rity of the cabinet transmitted a dispatch to Ireland, exciting expectations 
far beyond the letter of the act of 1793, not only by removing the bar to 
higher military advancement, but extending the provisions of the act to the 
navy, and imparting the same privileges to English Protestant dissenters. 

Lord Sidmouth, on being apprised of the import of the new clauses intro¬ 
duced into the biU, plidnly delved the necessity he should feel of opposing 
the measure in parliament ; and, in a cabinet council held on the first of 
March, he stated his conviction, that the extent of it was not understood by 
the king. Lord Grenville, however, expressing an opposite opinion, it was 
proposed by lord Howick to transmit to his majesty a copy of the clauses in 
question, which was done on the following day, accompanied by a dispatch to 
the lord-lieutenant of the same tenor. These documents were returned 
without a comment; but on the fourth of March, the king, having previously 
conferred with lord Sidmouth, declared to lord Howick, at an audience held 
after the levee, his dislike and disapprobation of the measure, without, how¬ 
ever, in express words withdrawing the consent which he had already mven. 
The ministers, therefore, still acted under a misapprehension of the kin^s 
mind, and the obnoxious bill was order^ to be read a second time on we 
13th of March. , 

It was in this interval that lord Sidmouth mve .notice of a resolution to 
which he had come to resipi his office, with the view of opposing the bill. 
The kii^, however, refused to accept his resignation, and mentioned in strong 
terms his surprise at the extent of the proposition made in the house of com¬ 
mons, after hiis declaration to lord Howick; and on the same day his ma¬ 
jesty informed lord Grenville, in a manner which could not TOSsibly be mis¬ 
taken, that to those parts of the bill which went beyond the limits of the act 
of 179S, he could not be induced to give his consent. Lord Sidmouth, on 
this, prudently advised them to modi^ the idll, in such a manner as to free 
it ftom Directions evidently insuperable. This they agreed to do, and lord 
Grenville, with the concurrence of hit colleagues, respectfully apprised the 
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kiMT of the misconception that had prevaUed. and their determination to 
d»fy the measure, so as to confine it strictlv vithin tho«o * “i.- 

majesty understood himself to have consJnted^n’^intiLtion whi^wM 
graciously ^ived by the king, who gave the strongest aswr^Ms of hU 
^nSle. of Ws ministers towards hiTlr«e“ erfLtiy 

It was now confidently hoped that the diflicultv was surmminiod * 1 , 
ministers would be able to proceed with the bill,’^so modiTenfj mel*Jhe 
wishes of all parties; but, most unnccountublv ata siihBPn.iont 
ingheld on the 15th of March to which ncit^UrW SLlt"? .eTe.' 
Biaent of the council, nor the lord chief justice were summoned, a resoLuon 
was taken to abandon the bill altogether. Nor was this the only, or the 
principal indiscretion : a minute was transmitted to the king, who now con- 
wived that an amicable al^ final explanation had taken place, announcJng 
the relinquishment of the measure; but at the same time assertinw “"heir 
' “"d 'ntenuon to avow their opinions in parliament respecting t'he j 

of the bill; and in all future discussions relating to tEe Ca! 

thohc question, also to submit for his majesty’s decision from time to time 
" sue** advice respecting Ire and as the course of circumstances and the in- 
“ terests of the empire should require." This superfluous declaration con- 
cerning “ rights which had never been controverted, excited in the breast 
®f the King, the utmost apprehension and uneasiness. He began to think 
that the question was never to be at rest, and that he was to remain perpo- 
tually exposed to a recurrence of im)>ortunity and anxious feeling, 'riie royal 
answer, unadvisedly given, expressed some dissatisfaction at the parliamen¬ 
tary avowals, which the ministers supposed to be necessary. It declared 
that “ his majesty would never consent to any farther concessions; and de- 
" manded from ministers a positive and written assurance that ho should 
' never again be distressed by a recurrence to this subject." With regard 
to a demand of this nature, there could be no hesitation on the part or mi> 
nisters to reject it; and, consequently, it was in dutiful terms represented 
to the king, “ that those who were intrusted by him with the administra- 
‘ tion of the aflairs of his extensive empire, were bound by every obliga- 
" tion, to submit without reserve the best advice they cguld frame to meet 
' the exigencies of the times ; and that the situation of Ireland constituted 
" the most formidable part of the present difficulties." 

On the foUowring day, his majesty, with the most gracious expressions of 
his satisfaction in reference to every other part of their conduct, announced 
ms intention of making a change of ministers, and on the 18th of March lord 
^owick was authorized to notify to parliament this his intention. On the 
84th of the same month his majesty's pleasure was signified, that the members 
of the present administration should deliver up their seals of office. Thus 
suddenly and prematurely was dissolved this celebrated Whig administration, 
from the combined talents and virtues of which so much had been expected 
by the nation, "rheir ftdl was the subject of much exultation to the 'I'ories, 
and of no great regret to the M'^higs, who wore severely disappointed that no 
radical chani^ of system had taken place. Mr. Fox, who alone could be ex¬ 
pected to balance tlie weight of lord Grenville in the cabinet, was, in every 
point of view an irreparable loss. With him the spirit of peace departed, the 
prirapect of another coalition arose to view, and hoiie once more told her flat- 
terin^ tale. Nevertheless, the general conduct ot the Whig administration 
jyas hif^ly honourable to themselves, and advantageous to the country. The 
limitation of military service; the various reforms of office ; ^the abstaining 
from^all reversionary grants, and from all political prosecutions; with the 
amelioration of Scottish jurisprudence, and the liberal boon to Ireland m 
‘heir immediate contemplation ;—^but, above all, the abolition of the slave- 
Jtede, that disgrace to humanity, will render this administration short os was 
its duration, memorable in the annals of the country. In relatimi to the *•*» 
*nd that only, their policy was unadvised and unfortunate ; and thOTgh they 
md not primarily repose on “ a bed of roses," as lord Castlereagh h^ so- 
•erted in one of his speech e.s on their entrance upon office, it cannot be do* 
Voi. III. 3Q 
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nied that the state of ;iBttiope was at this moment incomparably worse than 
at the period of their Mttraaee into office. Let me now direct your atten- 
tton to the proceeding of the Britiah army in South America. 

"Re^inforcements to a consider^e extent, had been sent out towards the 
close of the year 1808, under theopbimana of general sir Alexander Achmuty, 
and admiral Stirling: sir Horae Fopham havi^ been re-called from that sta¬ 
tion, with a view to his being put upon his trim by court-martiffi, for having 
undertaken an expedition of such magnitude unauthorieed by the consti¬ 
tuted authorities at home. The troops were landed near Monte Video, in 
the month of January 1807, and on their arrival at Maldonado, the general 
resolved on making an attack on Monte Video, it being the only place on 
the river which could be assailed with probable advantage. The troops be¬ 
ing landed near the town, on the 19th of January, about six thousand of the 
provincials marched out to attack them, bu^ were Repulsed with great slai^h- 
ter, and the British force afterwards commenced the siege of the place. The 
works were found strong, and were ably defended ; but a practicable breadli 
being made on the Snd of February, an assault was instantly determined on. 
This was effected before day break of the following morning ; and after a 
severe action, in which five hundred and sixty of the assailants were killed 
or wounded, and more than twice that number of the defenders, every thing 
WHS carried except the citadel, and that soon after surrendered. The prizes 
captured were fifty-seven West India and merchantmen, independent of gun¬ 
boats and armed vessels. 

Before any intelligence had been received in England of the re-capture of 
Buenos Ayres by the Spaniariis, the British government had resolved to send 
out an expedition for the reduction of the whole province of Chili. For 
this purpose a force of four thousand men was placed under the command 
of bngadier-general Crawford, which sailed about the end of October, 1806, 
accompanied by a naval force under admiral Murray. But the intelligence 
above referred to occasioned an order to be afterwards dispatched for the 
expedition to chaime its object and proceed to the river La Plata. It was 
overtaken at the Cape of Good Hope, and accordingly sailed for the new 
destination, where it arrived on the 14th of June 1807, and raised the Bri¬ 
tish force there to nearly ten thousand men. General Whitelocke, who had 
in the mean time been nominated to the supreme command of the forces in 
South America, left England in March, taking with him an additional force 
of sixteen hundred men, the service expected from him being the entire re¬ 
duction Buenos Ayres. At this time two parties existed in the city of that 
name; one was devoted entirely to the Spanish government; the other en¬ 
tertained views of throwing off the yoke of the mother-country, and of 
erecting an independent state. The latter were thought disposed to join the 
British, if a promise were made them of securing their independence; but 
as there was probability that the restoration of the province would be 
made a condition of peace with Spain, there was an obvious difficulty of 
treating with this party. 

General MHiitelocke arrived in the river La Plata in May, and took the 
command of the troops. On the S8th of June the united force, to the num¬ 
ber of about eight thousand men, was landed about thirty miles to the east¬ 
ward of Buenos Ayres; and after a fatiguing march, the different ffivisions 
assembled in the suburbs of the city, which was nearly invested. On the 
morning of July 5th, a generid attack was ordered, each corps to enter by 
the streets opposite to it, and all with unloaded muskets. Tne greatest in¬ 
trepidity was displayed in the execution of the plan, which was so far suc¬ 
cessful, that two strong posts were gained in the town, though at the ex¬ 
pense of two thousand five hundred men in killed, wound^, and prisoners; 
the fire from the tops of the houses, and every advantageous position, upon 
Hie defenceless troops, having been most murderous. 

On the following morning general Linieres sent a letter to the British 
commander, offenhg to (^ve up all the prisoners taken in this bloody 
ren<mntre,_ as well as those formerly made with general Beresford, if he 
would desist from any farther attack and withdraw the British armament 
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from La Plata; intimating that such vaa the exUperation of the popu¬ 
lace, he could not anawer for the f^ety of the pri£nera if offensive ope- 
rationa were persisted in. General Whitelocke, influenced, as be sud 
by this consideration, and reflecting upon the little advantage that was 
to bo obtained from the possession of a ceihntry absolutely hostiTe, agreed to 
the proposal. This termination of an enterprise, from which much had been 
expected, was the cause of great dissatisfaction ; and the general, on his re¬ 
turn home, was tried by a court-martial, whose sentence was, “ that he be 
" cashiered, and declared totally unfit and unworthy to serve his majesty in 
“ any miUtary capacity whateyer"—a decision confirmed by the kino-, and 
approved of by the public. It was, however, thought that a censure was 
not less merited by those who had recommended, for such an employment, a 
man whose military reputation appears at no time to have entitled him to a 
trust of that importance. •.This disastrous expedition was in some small de¬ 
gree counter-balanced, by the reduction of the Dutch settlement of Curacoa, 
early in the year 1807, by a small squadron under the command of captain Bris¬ 
bane, detached from the fleet of admiral Dacres. The harbour was defended by 
regular fortifications, of which fort Amsterdam alone mounted sixty-six 
pieces of cannon, and across the entrance were moored two frigates and two 
armed schooners. The bravery of the British troops, however, in a very 
short time, and with inconsiderable loss, carried the forts by storm and the 
shipping by boarding ; and a capitulation yielded the i^and to his Britannic 
majesty, the garrison and crews of the ships of war remaining prisoners. 

England at this time became involved in hostilities with the Ottoman em¬ 
pire of which some notice must be taken. On the refusal of the emperor of 
Russia to ratify the treaty of D’Oubril, general Sebastian! was sent to Con¬ 
stantinople with a commission from the French government, by every possi¬ 
ble means to induce the Sublime Porte to declare war against Russia: and 
he obtained an edict prohibiting to Russian ships of war the passage at the 
Dardanelles. But the court of St. Petersburg, nut waiting the result of the 
negotiation, marched an army into Moldavia, and took possession of Choezin, 
Bender, and Jassi; in consequence of which a declaration of war issued from 
the Porte, December S9th, 1806, and an English squadron took on board Uie 
Russian and British ambassadors. Between Great Britain and Turkey the 
strictest amity had subsisted since the victory of the Nile; nor w^ the 
slightest injury or infraction of treaties pretended, when, with the view of 
compelling the Turks to an immediate accommodation, or rather submission, 
the Britiw squadron under sir John Duckworth, in the month of February 
1807, received orders to force the passage of the Dardanelles, and present 
himself in hostile array before Constantinople. In sailing through the strait, 
the squadron sustained a heavy cannonade from the opposite shores, and a 
small Turkish armament was destroyed by sir Sidney Smith. On the 20th 
of February, under the sanction of a flag of truce, Ysac Bey, one of the 
Turkish ministers, came on board the English fleet, professing an earnest 
desire on the part of the sultan, Selim 111. to give the desired satisfactiim. 
Aut the demand of Britain was no less than a delivering up to her aU the 
ships of war belonging to the Porte. The negotiation continued tdl the 27th, 
and the interval was diligently employed by the Turks, under the direction 
of French engineers, in erecting batteries ontotb sides of the long and nar¬ 
row strait, and a considerable force was collected, both by land and sea, to pre¬ 
vent the return of the English squadron. Sir John Duckworth, finding him¬ 
self out manoeuvred, even by Turkish artifice, after all his high and menacing 
language, now thought only of retreat; ">d weighing an<*or on the 1st ot 
March, he succeed^ in fordng his passa^ through the ®*J*“*®> 
without incurring the most imminent peril. Any longer dday , 

been fetal; heTerefore hastened to repass the castire of Sestos «nd Abydo^ 
which saluted him with the fire of vast blocks of m^ 

ing eight hundred pounds, cut in two the ^ “wA 

war. None of the ships escaped without ds;™^! “d the 
was generally condemned a.s no less impolitic than unjust, y 
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about two hundred and^fty men killed and wounded, while the only effect 
produced by it was to confirm the influence of France at the Porte. 

The failure on this occasion appeared to be in some degree compensated 
by the success of an attempt a^iut ano|.her seat of the Ottoman power. 
C)u the 5th of March, a force of atH^t five thousand men was sent from Mes¬ 
sina, under the command of generm Fraser, of which, on the Kith, a part an¬ 
chored to the westward of the port of Alexandria. The English consul re¬ 
sident there advised the general not to delay landing his troops, though ma-^ 
ny of the transports had not yet arrived, because the French consul was en¬ 
deavouring to procure the admission of a body of Albanians to defend the 
town. Accordingly, on the 18th, general Fraser put his troops in motion, 
and having taken possession of Aboukir, and the canal between lakes Maa- 
die and Mareotis, the city of Alexandria capitulated on the SOth. By the 
articles of capitulation, the vessels belonmng t^Hhe Turkish government, 
and all public property, were given up to the British ; the crews were to be 
sent to a Turkish port, but under a stipulation that they were not to serve 
against England, or her allies, until exchanged. The loss by which this suc¬ 
cess was obtained was inconsiderable ; and on the day m the treaty the 
transports which had been missing made their appearance, and two days af¬ 
terwards sir John Duckworth’s squadron also arrived. 

Aware that there could be no danger of a scarcity of provisions at Alexan¬ 
dria, provided that Rosetta and Rhumania were in the occupation of the 
British, general Fraser detached a body of troops consisting of fifteen hun¬ 
dred men, on the 87th, to take possession of Rosetta, but the commanding 
ofificer incautiously marching into the town without previously examining it, 
the troops receive so brisk a fire from the roofs and windows of the houses, 
that after sustaining a loss of three hundred killed and wounded, they 
found it necessary to retreat to Aboukir. The want of provisions en- 
creasing, another corps of about two thousand five hundred men under the 
command of general Stuart, was sent to reduce Rosetta. The summons to 
surrender being disregarded, the British began to construct their batteries ; 
and as a succour of Mamelukes was expected, lieutenant-general Macleod 
was deta^ed to seize a post in order to facilitate their junction. Many days 
passed iff fruitless expectation; at length a great number of vessels were 
descried sailing down the Nile, which, it was nut doubted, contained a re-in- 
forcemeut to the enemy sent from Cairo. Orders were immediately trans¬ 
mitted to colonel Macleod to return from his position, but they were unfortu¬ 
nately intercepted, andhis detachment was completely cut off. General Stuart 
retreated fighting all the way to Alexandria, where he arrived; but a for¬ 
midable force of the enemy were now perceived approaching that city, and 
finding its inhabitants also disaffected to the British, a flag of truce was sent 
by general Fraser, offering mstantly to evacuate Egypt with his army on 
condition that the British prisoners should be liberated, which was readily 
agreed to, and on the SSd of September the troops sailed for Sicily. The at¬ 
tempt on Rosetta cost the English a thousand men in killed, wounded, and 
missing. 

From the conclusion of the treaty of Tilsit, it became increasiiwly evident, 
from the aspect of affairs on the continent, that Denmark couM not long 
maintain her neutrality. ^ At the same ‘time, the exertions of the Danish 
government in augmenting ifs marine, and collecting great quantities of 
warlike stores in the arsenals, gave indications of approaching or appre¬ 
hended hostilities. The English ministry strongly suspected or rather had 
positive proof, that these hostilities were to be directed against England. 
In every view of the suldect, therefore, it was thou^t expedient to prevent 
the Danish fleet from falling into the hands of the French government, who 
was said to have formed the design of turning the maritime force of Den¬ 
mark and Portugal against Great Britain. His Britannic majesty conse¬ 
quently thought it expedient to request from the court of Denmark the tem¬ 
porary deposit of the Danish ships of the line in some of the Britidi ports. 
This proposal was made in the most friendly manner, representing the mdis^ 
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peniable nisce^ty of such a measure, uuder the relative circumstunceB of 
the neut^ond bel^ennt powera ot Europe, as tlie only means of security 
saainst *e imsohiefa which the French were meditating through the medium 
of the I^ish navy. In order Ui give additional weight to the negotiations, 
a formidable imval and militory fort*, un^ the command of adminil Gam- 
bier and lord Cathcart, was sent to the Biltic, with the view of protecting 
Denmark against the resentment of France in case of an amiitahl, . result or 
to enforce compl^oe should her government reject the proposal. On the 
arrival of the British army in the Baltic, the Danish cabinet having given a 
peremptory refusal to the a^lication from England, the troops be^n to dis¬ 
embark at the village of Wibeck, about h^f way between Elsineur and 
Copenhagen, and on the ICtli of August, tlie landing was effected w ithouc 
opposition. Military operations soon commenced, and the British troops 
gained many important adunntages. On the 29th sir Arthur Wellesley to¬ 
tally defeated the Danish afmy, iWiich lost a considerable number in killed 
and wounded, independent of eleven hundred men made prisoners, including 
about sixty ofBcers. _ The British army then invested Copenhagen, and ope¬ 
rations for commencing the siege were carried on with iinremitted activity. 
All the preparations being completed, on tlie Ist of September the city was 
summoned, and the offers renewed which at different times had been made to 


the crown-prince and the governor. The summons producing no effect, the 
bombardment, both from the laud batteries and the shipping, commenced on 
the following day, and continued till the evening ot the 5th, when a proposal 
for capitulating was made by the garrison. On the following day the basis 
of the capitulation was agreed upon. The principal articles were, that tlie 
ships and vessels of war of every description, together with all the naval 
stores, should be delivered up to the disposal of his Britannic majesty; and 
that the British tro^s should, within the space of six weeks, or sooner if 
possible, evacuate Zealand. A mutual and unconditional restitution of 
prisoners was to take place ; all property, public and private, was to be re¬ 
spected, except the shipping and naval stores ; and all the British property, 
se^estered in consequence of the rupture, waste be restored to the owners. 

The Danish navy consisted of eighteen sliips of the line—one of ninety-six, 
two of eigbty-four, twelve of seventy-four, and three of, sixty-fouf guns ; 
fifteen frigates, five brigs, and twenty-five gun boats;—a force which in the 
bands of NMoleon, might have proved the means of great annoyance to 
England. The loss of the British in this expedition was very iiiconsidcr.-ible 
if we take into account the magnitude of the object attained. On board the 
fleet it amounted to little mure than fifty men killed and wounded, and the 
army had oni^ two hundred and eight killed, wounded, and missing, during 
the siege of Copenhagen, exclusive of a trifling number in the previous 
operations. The idty, however, suffered severely by the bombardment; not 
less than eleven hundred of the inhabitants are said to have been killed, and 
the number of houses destroyed was estimated at four hundred, besides many 
others greatly damaged. The capitulation, however, was not ratified by the 
crown-prince ; and ^ne Danish government, rejecting every conciliatory Pfo* 
posal, iasued a formal declaration of war against En^and. Notwithstanding 
these demonatrations of hostility ; the occupation of Zealand was found to 
require a greater number of troops *than Giieat Britain could spare nroni 
other servmes, and the country was consequOTdy evacuated accordinij to 
the convention. From that period the war with Denmark produced no im¬ 
portant results. _ . . , , . . .1 

_ But, however necessary to the security of the British domimons, the expe¬ 
dition against Denmark was, it served as an ostensible pretext te Huffiia tor 
commencing hostilities against England. On the Slst of October, the em¬ 
peror Alexander issued a declaration, in which he accused the Jlnt^ g^ 
v^ment of rejecUng his mediation for peace; of not co-operating with the 
^es against France during the war; of sending troops against Buenos 
Ayres and Alexandria, instead of making a diyeimon m Itrfy, or some other 
part of the European continent; and particularly inveighed j^mnst the 
conduct of England^ attacking Denmark, and troiibliiq, the commerce of 
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p«»«.v In consequence of these causes of comu/aint, his Imperial majesty 
declared that all friendly intercourse was broken of betireen Russia and 
Great Britain, and an imperial ukase a'os immediatefy fublisbed, ordenW 
the detention of all British ships and property. The first care of the count 
of St Petersbui^ was to put toa/ortoi Cronstadt in the most formidabJe 
state of defence; but the war between Russia and En^^iand proceeded little 
farther than to an interruption of commercial intercourse. 

The system adopted by the belli^rent powers was indeed particularly 
harassing to the mercantue interest in every quarter. In a former letter, 

I mentioned to you the decree which the French emperor issued ftom Ber¬ 
lin, declaring the British islands in a state of blockade. He shut the ports 
of the countries subject to his tyrannical influence against all vessels that 
had cleared out iiom British ports, and subjected to confiscation all neutral 
vessels that had cargoes of British producp or manufacture. In support of 
this regulation he decreed, that neutral vessels ^ming into any port of liis 
dominions, should bring with them a certificate of origin, under the signa¬ 
ture of the French consul at the port where they clea^ out, attesting that 
no part of their cargo consisted of British manufacture or pr^uce, and that 
all vessels met at sea without sudi a certificate should be liable to seizure. 
In January 1807, the British government opposed to the commerdd re¬ 
strictions of France, a measure, which interdicted the coasting trade of the 
enemy to neutrals, by issuing an order subjecting to seizure, all vessels of 
whatever nation, trading from one hostile port to another with hostile pro¬ 
perty. This, however, was not deemed an adequate retaliation; and in the 
month of November, the famous orders in council were issued, dueling 
France in a state of blockade, with all the countries under her immediate 
power and influence; and subjecting to seizure all vessels whatever that 
should attempt to trade between neutral and hostile ports, or that should 
have on board anv such certificate as was require by the Berlin de¬ 
cree. By these orders, neutral vessels, destined for a hostile port were di¬ 
rected fint to touch at some port of Great Britain, from whence, after the 
payment of certain duties, they might be allowed to proceed; and when 
clearing out with a cargo from any hostile port they were requii^ to come 
to Great Britain., These restrictive regulstions instituted by France and 
England, proved extremely incommodious to the Americans, who were now 
become the general carriers of Europe, especially of colonial produce. The 
congress of the United States retaliated by an embargo in their ports; 
and notwithstanding the consequent annihilation of their commerce, they 
persisted in this measure. The British government sent out Mr. Rose for 
the purpose of restoring the relations of amity between the two countries; 
but he returned without effecting the object of his misrion. The embargo was 
continuedby the Americans throughout thewhole of the year 1808, though not 
without great dissatisfaction, especially in the northern States. At the meet- 
ii^ of Go^ess in November, the president, in a message, acquainted them 
with the failure of his negotiations with the French and English courts tc 
obtain a rm'ocation of their measures which were so injurious to neutral 
commerce. With respect to England, he said that ui offer was made tc 
take off the embargo, as far as concerned the trade of Great Britain, or 
condition of the rep^ of theaorders ih council, but that Ae offer was not 
accepted.(l) , 

(1) London Gazette—Annual Regirter, 1806—ISOS—Aikiu's Annate of tliclleigno 
George 111. 
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ButoryoftheaffinrtofSpinn and Portugal, 1S07~9.—Departure of the 
Braaanxa-famxlg farthe BraztU.—Invatton of Spain and Portugal bu the 
armtee of Frafue.—Perturbed etate <f Madrid —Perfidiout conduct ef Na¬ 
poleon. — CharletIV. abdicate* the throne..—Sesitianee of the Spanish pa¬ 
triot*.—-Joseph Buonaparte take* possession of the crown of Spain. _ Pe¬ 
ninsular war, first campaign.—Battle ofVimeira.—Convention ofCintra. _ 

Retreat of the BritUharmy in Spain, under Sir John Moore.—Battle of 
Corunna.—-Death of Sir John Moore, \6th of January, 1809. 


Ik proseeuting the narrative of this extraordinary period of the affairs of 
Kurope^ I must now, my dear Fh^p, direct your attention for some consi- 
deraiMO time to a part of the contment which has hitherto occupied, compa¬ 
ratively, but a slight portion of your regard. I mean the European penin¬ 
sula, comprising the kingdoms of Spain and Portugal, which were destined 
to become, during the space of several years, the theatre of war and blood¬ 
shed, until liberated from the hostile troops of France, by the superior skill 
and bravery of the armies of Britain. 

The peace of Tilsit having freed the French emperor from all apprehen¬ 
sions in the north, he was left at leisure to pursue his schemes of rapacity 
and aggrandizement in the south; and the autumn of the year 1807, pre¬ 
sents a new and interesting spectacle in modern history—the voluntary 
migration of a European court into the southern hemisphere. Portugal had 
long been the faithful idly of Great Britain, and both countries found their 
interest in the connexion. The former received political support and pro¬ 
tection ; the latter enjoyed a lucrative commerce. England was the basis on 
which the independence of Portugal rested; and Lisbon and Oporto were 
sources whence laindon derived no inconsiderable portion of its opulence. 
But the disastrous circumstances of Europe interrupted this enjoyment of 
reciprocal advantages. The hatred and jealousy of the eihperor of Franco 
prompted him to threaten the invasion of Portugal with his troops of ma¬ 
rauders, and intimidated the court of Lisbon into a compliance with bis re¬ 
quisitions, to shut the ports of that kingdom against the ships and comiMrce 
of Great Britain, to which effect a decree was issued at Lisbon, on the s«nti 


of October, 1807. , 

In consequence of this measure being adopted, his € 

he had ^erously resolved not to resent those acts of ^ 

which the consent of the prince-regent of Portugal had been extorted n^ 
vertheless deemed it expedient to send a squadron to the mout 
gUB. to act as future circumstances might render necessary. But the ex¬ 
clusion of British commerce from the Portuguese ports ^'d^not satisfy the 
tyrant of the continent; and the appearance of a ““he 

tier of Portugal induced the prince-regent to sign an “J^^er for the deten 
tion of all British subjecte and the sequestration of all British 
This decree WT dati November the 8th lf?07, but the ‘ 
anticipated, and most of the British merchante resident m the 
previously removed their effects, ^^hese virtually in a 

consequences of compulsion, placed u^a«.dor demanded 

stated hostility; aiid lord Strangford, the the 

his passports, presented a final remonstrance ships in the 

court of Lisbon, and proceeding on board one of the B^lish sm^m s 
Taffus, a i^orous blof£ade was established at reauirements of the 

/fbe fuU TOmpUance of the court of Lisbon T/th *he^"‘fr™^ h!s rapa- 
French emperor could not, no principle of gene- 

city. He had marked out Portugri for P*|y ’ hig r°nna of aggrandUe- 
wsity or justice could induce him to deviate fro p 
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ment. It ia difScult to conceive of b more critical eituation than tbat.tin 
whidi the wince-regent of Portugal was now placed, being in a state of 
tility with England, whose alliance he had been compellclH to renounce, and 
with the French emperor, who had dei^ared that “the house of Braganza 
“ dould cease to reign." The French army had entered Portugal, and was 
advancing towards the capital, while the British fleet blockaded the mouth 
of the Tagus. At this important crisis of the Portuguese monarchy, lord 
Stiangford, in consequence of fresh instructions received from his court, re¬ 
turned to Lisbon, on the 27th of November, to renew the negotiations. His 
lorddiip had immediately the most interesting communications with the 
court, and found that the prince-regent wisely directed his apprehensions to 
the FVench army, and his hopes to the British fleet. Having received the 
most positive assurances of the protection of the British navy, his royal 
highness instantly came to the determination o|«'removing the royal family 
and the seat of government to Brazil. Little time was left indeed for either 
d^beration or delay, as the French army under general Junut had already 
advanced to Ahrantes, within about three days march of the capital. 

Thus circumstanced, the embarkation was so expeditiously performed, 
that on the morning of the 29th, the Portuguese fleet sailed out of the Ta¬ 
gus, having on boara the prince of Brazil, with the whole of the royal family 
of Braganza, and a number of persons attached to its fortunes. The French 
army had already arrived in the neighbourhood of Lisbon, and from the 
hills had a view of the fleet as it dropped down the river. This fleet which 
conveyed to a distant quarter of the globe the hopes and fortunes of the 
Portuguese monarchy, consisted of eight ships of the line—one of eighty- 
four, four of seventy-four, and three of sixty-four guns, besides four frigates, 
three brigs and a schooner. Four ships of the line and five frigates were 
left in the Tagus; but the former were all unserviceable, except the Vasco 
di Gama, of seventy-four guns, which was repairing and almost ready 
for sea; of the frigates, two were wholly unserviceable, and the other three 
stood in need of a thorough repair. 

The court was no sooner departed than the French army entered Lisbon 
without opposition. Sir Sidney Smith, with a British squadron, accompanied 
the royal emigrants to Rio de Janeiro, in Brazil, where they arrived on the 
19th of January, 1608, after a prosperous voyage. A commercial arrange¬ 
ment was entered into, and a direct intercourse established between Great 
Britain, and the Portuguese empire in South America, an event which forms 
an epoch in the history of the commercial relations between the two nations. 
Brazil and Britain were mutually benefitted at the expense of Lisbon, which 
was formerly the medium of that intercourse. But before we proceed far¬ 
ther with the aflairs of Portugal it will be proper to take a survey of the 
state of the sister kingdom at this tremendous crisis. 

The imbecile court of Spain was at this time fast hastening to that condi¬ 
tion of internal dissension and degradation, which in a little time occasioned 
the deposition of the royal family. On the 30th of October, 1807, a singular 
manifesto was issued by the king of Spain, Charles IV. that his life and 
crown had been endangered by a conspiracy, of which his own son was the 
author, whom, in consequence he had caused to be arrested. The founda¬ 
tion of this atrociiras charge w^ a clandestine correspondence carried on by 
the prince of Asturias with the emperor Napoleon, on the subject of a 
projected marriu^ between Vhe former and a princess of the Buonaparte 
family. Through the interposition of Godoy, the prince of jieace, a reconci¬ 
liation was effected; the prince of Asturias having been induct to write 
penitential letters to his father and mother; in which, however, there was 
no cn|dpession any heinous or atrorious design. A treaty was soon after- 
waroTOoncluded between the sovereigns of France and Spun, the object of 
which was a partition of the kingdom of Portugal; but in return mr the 
portion which was to devolve on the king of Etruria, his kingdom of Tuscany 
was to be ceded to Napoleon in quality of king of Italy. By a secret con- 
vmition, French troops were to be admitted into Spain, and others were to be 
assembled at Bayonne, to assist in the conquest or Portugal. Thus a handle 
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Wflfcpven for placing Spain at the dispoaal of the emperor of France ; and 
theae were the circiuaatancea which led the court of Liabon to emigrate to 
the weetern hemiaphere. ^ 

The attention of ^ Europe was ajthia Ume turned towards the Peninsula; 
and the deaigna of the emperor of France upon that quarter beirnn daily more 
and more to develop themselves. Spain, once the most potent and flourish¬ 
ing of the Europe^ monarchies, had during two centuries been in a state of 
declino. A wretch^ system of government had almost extinguished the 
ancient CastUian spirit; and the Spanish armies, which had been acknow¬ 
ledged superior to those of all other nations, h^ lost their reputation for 
courage and discipline. In this state of nation^ degradation. Spun was one 
of the first countries of the continent which fell under the control of revo¬ 
lutionary France ; and it appeared to be one of those that was least calcu¬ 
lated for throwing off her yske. Yjt under these unfavourable circumstances, 
the national spirit burst fortli like a meteor, and astonished the view of all 
Eurme. 

While the efforts^ of faction agitated the court of Madrid, and perplexed 
its councils, the cabinet of St. Cloud was preparing for the execution of a deep 
laid and most unprincipled design. Under the pretext of invading Portug^ 
and attacking Gibraltar, the armies of France, in the ostensible character of 
friends and wies, were marching into Spain, securing the strong places, and 
taking the most commanding positions. In the mean while an apparent re¬ 
conciliation took place between the Spanish monarch and his son, as already 
mentioned, an event which diffused great joy throughout the whole kingdom. 
A perfect harmony seemed also to reign between the French and Spani^ 
cabinets ; and the popular reports of the approaching annexation of Portu¬ 
gal and Gibraltar to Spain, were well calculated to allay the suspicions 
which the entrance of the French armies must naturally have tended to ex¬ 
cite among the people. 

In this manner, the revolutionary volcano by which the Spanish mo¬ 
narchy was about to be convulsed, had secretly and silently collected its 
powers, and in the month of March 1808 the explosion took place. It 
appears that his Catholic majesty had formed the design of removing the 
seat of government to Mexico,' and that the measure ;irBB approved of 
by the queen and the prince of Peace, but reprobated by the prince of As¬ 
turias and his brothers, with the majority of the grandees of the court. The 
motives which led to this extraordinary project are enveloped in n^tery ; 
as are indeed all the affairs of the court of Madrid, from the period of the u- 
le^ed conspiracy of the prince of Asturias, till the journey of the roval fa¬ 
mily to Bayonne. It seems, however, that the design of emigrating beyond 
the Atlantic had originated with the prince of Peace, whose views in this af¬ 
fair are not fully ascertained. It is certainly not to be doubted that this 
minister, whose influence had long been paramount in Spain, perceived the 
approach of his downfal, and inspired his royal master with apprehensions 
for the safety of his person and government if he remained at Madrid. 

No sooner had the intended emigration of the royal family transpuw, 
th an the Spanish capital presented a scene of confusion and turbulence. _ On 
the 17th of March a report was in circulation that the guards had received 
o^ers to inarch to Aranjuez, where tile court (hen resided; and the inha¬ 
bitants of Madrid rushed in crowds to the road to prevent their departure. 
At the same time, several of the ministers and grandees who disapproved of 
the emigration, circulated hand-bills in the surrounding country, stating the 
designs of the court, and the danger to which the kingdom was exposed. 
The ni^t was a scene of tumult, and on the following day, jmmense wowda 
of people hurried to Araimes. The palace of the prmro of Peace, 
^fended by his guards, was forcibly opened, and the furnituro destroyed. 
Jbe pijlnoM of was conducted to the royrf pi^ 

due to her rank ; but the prince had disappeared, and hie brother, DraDi^o 
Godoy, ooBunandant of the life-guards, was arrested by the soldierB of hu 
®wn oorpe. .. 

A proriamation waa immediately issued by the king, announcing the dii- 

VoL. III. 3 R 
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misss] of the prince of Peace from all liis employments. But this <li«l|finot 
calm the fury of the populace. The same scenes were renewed at Madrid^ 
where, as soon as intelligence was received of what had passed at Aranjuez, 
the people rushed in crowds to the palace of the prince of Feace^nd to the 
houses of several other ministers. In all these the windows were aimolished, 
and the furniture and ornaments destroyed, while the Swiss regiments can¬ 
toned in Madrid remiUned in their quarters, without daring to oppose these 
disorders. In the midst of this popular effervescence, the kiim resolved to 
withdraw from so tumultuous a scene; and on the 19th of IV^rch isBued a 
royal decree, by which he abdicated the throne in favour of his son, the prince 
of Asturias ; one of the first acts of whose sovereignty was the confiscation 
of the estates and property of Don Emanuel Godoy, prince of Peace, who 
had been discovered and made prisoner in the place of bis concealment. 
These events, however, were soon succeeded bjj^a counter-revolution, more 
extraordinary in its nature, and in the circumstances by which it was ac¬ 
companied, than any of the former changes which stamped a peculiar cha¬ 
racter on these unstable times. The duEe of Berg, with the French army, 
had entered Madrid, and was in full possession of that capital. All the ar¬ 
rangements being made, the important drama was at length opened. 

The two kings of Spain> Charies IV. and Ferdinand Vll. formerly prince 
of Asturias, with the whole of the royal family, and some of the principal 
grandees, were allured by deceitful pretexts to Bayonne, the station which 
the French emperor had fixed upon for the more convenient accomplishment 
of his designs. This extraordinary journey may be regarded os the most 
mysterious part of the Spanish revolution. tVitbout the supposition of force, 
or deep laid fraud, it is difficult to conceive what motives could induce cdther 
Charles or Ferdinand to put themselves in the poa-er of the emperor of the 
French. Ferdinand indera declared, that the circumstances in which he as¬ 
sumed the reigns of government dictated the propriety of the measure. 
“ Many provinces of the kingdom," according to his own representation, 
" and all the frontier garrisons, occupied by great numbers of French troops, 
" and more than sixty thousand of them stationed in the metropolis, with a va- 
“ riety of other data which no other person could possess—all conspired to per- 
" Buade him andhjs royal brothers, that, being surrounded byrocksand quicdc- 
" sands, they had no other remedy but to choose, among many evils^ i^M one 
" that would be the least productive of calamity ; and, as such, thhy fixed 
“,pn a journey to Bayonne." 

Unfortunately, however, this proved eventually the most imprudent step 
they could have taken; and Spmn was left to witness whether it were the 
least productive of calamity. Had Ferdinand thrown himself into the arms 
of his faithful subjects instead of those of a foreign despot, their subsequent 
conduct demonstrates, that he would have formra around his person and fa¬ 
mily on impenetrable bulwark. The rash and indiscreet step which he bad 
taken was followed by terrible commotions throughout the country, and in 
Ma^d,. in particular, the most dreadful disorders prevailed. The French 
were insulted daUy; numerous assemblies were held by the populace; and 
every thii^ indicate a dreadful explosion. At length on the Snd of May, 
a general insurrection took place. The grand-duke ofSerg, commander-in- 
chief of the French armies inBpain, in'eoming from the palace, was surround¬ 
ed by the populace, and, aftqr defending himself for some time, was on the 
^int of falling, when he was rescued by his grenadiers. The street of Al- 
rada, and the great square, were crowds with insurgents. The grand-duke 
fiew to his post, and a battalion of the French, with some cannon, repaired 
to the palace. Vollies of grape-diop, and ciiarges of cavalry, clears the 
stredta and the square ; but the insurgents continuing to fire from the bouses, 
generals Dyibrin and GuUlot, with their divisions, broke open the doors, 
and all who were found in arms were put to the sword. A body of the In- 
anrs^U, in the mean while, pushed forward to the arsenal, and had,#lready 
broke in, when general Lafraen just arrived in time to save the aims and 
ammi i n i ri on. The loss sustained on each side was so variously represented 
in the different accounts given at the time, that no credit con be attached 
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to anjr^f the eatimateg given to the public: but there can be no ilnnbi 
having been refry considerable. In consequence of these dii!o^e» ^ 

duke of was congtituted Ueutenant-general of the ki^om.’ 

The OT^aa now arnved when the emperor Napol^ judeinw it no 
longer n<^a«ry to dissemble, be^ to unmask his designs. At fimt^e ore! 
tended a^ieh to restore Charles 1V. to the throne; but perceiviS^ MaSrid 
to ^ in a ferment, and having the two kings in his power, he obufed thfm 
both to sign a formal abdication, and the infants Don Carios and^Don A ” 
tonio renou^d all claim to the succe^on. The queen was idso said to have 
been rtlici^ to dedwe the pnnce of Asturias ^legitimate : an expedient 
doubtleM. devised with the intent of invalidating in the eyes of SpS^ds 

his right to the crown; and the least effect wh4 it ndght have been Ix! 

pected to produw, i^uld be that of dividing the public sentiment between 
him and his brother Don Curios, arid infusing a party spirit from which the 
French might derive • The abdication signed by the king, and 

the renunciations made by the different branches of the royal family were 
represented as voluntary acts ; but Spain and aU Euriipe remrded them in a 
ye^ different light. 

On the 25th of_ May, however, an imperial decree was issued, declarinir 
the throne of Spain vacant by the abdication of the reigning family, and or¬ 
dering an uaembly of notables, consisting of the prelates, grandees, &c. to 
he held at Bayonne, for the purpose of fixing the basis of a new government. 
This order was communicated to the council of Castile, by the duke of Berg • 
and a commission was established for secularizing the lands of the church! 
A spirit of discontent had long pervaded the kingdom ; but now the public 
ex^oration was indescribable. Except the partisans of France, few Spa- 
niaras attended the junta at Bayonne. The proceedings in that assembly 
might be easily supposed to correspond with the purpose for which it was 
convened. And the consummation of the whole plan, which had been so long 
carrying into effect by every engine of intrigue, was, that the French em¬ 
peror, on the 6th of June, conferred the crown of i^ain on his brother, Jo¬ 
seph Buonaparte, who abdicated his kingdom of Naples in favour of the 
grand-duke of Berg, othern'ise Joachim Murat, who had married the sister 
of Napoleon. 

Thw oonsummatioflt 'developed the whole system of perfidious policy which 
had, Ifilg more than eight months, kept Europe in anxious expectation. It 
was n»V no longer doubted, that the pretended conspiracy of the prince of 
Asturias was a scheme laid fur his destruction ; and ail the subsequent in¬ 
trigues at the court of Madrid were, with too g^eat appearance of probabi¬ 
lity, considered ns the effect of French influence and agency. The measures 
which Napoleon had taken for ensuring the success of his plans, place the 
whole matter beyond suspicion or conjecture. They may be considered as 
the necessarv preliminaries of the atrocious act which he meditated. The 
entrance of his armies into Spain has already been mentioned, and it may 
not be amiss to add, that their disposal was skilfully adapted to a design of 
seiziDg the kingdom. His primary object was to secure the entrances into 
Spain by the passes of the JPyrenees, that vast barrier of mountains which 
nature has placed between tiiat kingdom and France. The two principal of 
these are the entranw from B^onne into Biscay and Navarre, and that from 
Perpignan into Catalonia, ^ Bellegdrae, Ua Jonquiera, Rosas, and the fa¬ 
mous pass of Figueras. Of this roafl^' an exteat of above fifty miles lies 
through the gorges of the Pyrenees, in some parte of which a few armra 
peasants might arrest the progress of an army. To thero may be added the 
entrwee from Bayonne into Navarre, a dangerous and difficult road through 
continuous defiln amidst prodigious mountains. 

®eiM masters of these important passes, the French immedmtoly 
spned Barcelona and Pampeluna, stations of great strength, wUm enaWeo 
them in some measure to command the northern parts of the kingdom, while 
the grsaiaiHiuke of Berg, with the main body of the army, ^yanced forward 
to Madim, the central point from which he might detach his legions to eyerj 
part of the kingdom. In the mean time the French emperor was proceed- 
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iiif( to Bajronne, to bo rtadjr to ant as cireumateocea 
placa alao a atrong force waa o<dlected, firomlfoioh 
aionally aent intoSiacay, Kavarre, Old CaatUe, and Ajfra^n. 
trospemre Tiew of the prooeedinoa of the Frmick foom the 
vember 1807, when their anniea fint begfin to emr Sp ^; 
wrare oontinuallp aiupnenting, till the last act of the trea^dieroi _ 
their numbera it is rnfficult to make a correct estimate ; but'froni^mparihK 
together the various accounts on record, it would aeem that the som-total n 
the Fremdi armies in Spun, prior to the date of .{oBeph Buonaparte' 
sion, could not amount to leas than one hundred thousand pien, 
ral Junot had at least twenty thousand in Portugal. 

Such was the state of afiaua in Spain' when the spirit of patridi 
forth like a blaze in that kingdom. The news of the renunciations of the 
crown, compulsively made by their princes in favonr of the emperor Nq>o- 
Icon, was the signal for a general insurrection. The patriotic flame buiatf 
forth in Astoria. The brave inhabitants of that province, at the time Mf the 
Arabian invamon, a crisis not less perilous than that now under eoofldma- 
tion, saved by their valour the remains of the Spanish monarchy : and thtdr 
intrepid spirit had been transmitted to their descendants through the 'Ibng 
succesaioo of eleven hundred years. From the province of Astoria the 
surrection spread into Gallicia, and into several districts of Leon. An ’'aa* 
sembly, convened at Oviedo, published a formal declaration of war againat 
the French government; and having appointed the marquis^of Santa Cz||i 
generalissimo of the patriotic army, sent deputies to requen the aBsistanee 
of £ngland. 'This request was immediately acceded to ; and on the 4th of 
July his majesty issued a proclamation, declaring that Great Britain- 
peace with the Spani^ nation. 

The patriotic name now spread rapidly in Spidn, and in fireiy quanir'tiio 



supreme council of Madrid on the ground of its being"under forei|^ CdMfol, 
assumed an independent authority in the name of Ferdinand VII. ; and hav¬ 
ing published an appeai to the Spanish nation for su ppor t, issued a_formal 
decmrationof war against the French emperor on tfa^j^H^of June, 
cial assemblies were formed in most of the princij^'4 
tablis^ed in the most suitable situations. Orders wi 
fw raising volunteers, and every effort was made for ^, 
iTOhndaluaia alone above fifteen thousand regular troil^ ware cofl 
arms Were put into the hands of sixty thousand peasants ; .ttd general Cas- 
tanos WM appointed commander-in-^ief. ^ 

llie ufturrection being conplete^ organized under the of the 

different juntas, eroecii^y that of Seville, the hostile asBiled eomipenccd 
their operations. 'The grand.-duke of Bey began to fortify himself 4i^thh 
Retiero, and to send out detachments fromMadsid into the different^m^' 
viyiin General Bimont, with about twenty thousand men, was 
seMH n positionat Cordova, from whence he might A ro ' d il y move apaSmlh 
viUe, Car^gfa^ or Cadiz. Gen* ' '' ^ 

thousand nfl^ras detached to thq^ 
neral Le FeWre, with about eighteen 
the purpose of obtaining pe nse saioy ' 
mumcation with Barcelona. *The'J 

consisted of between forty and fifty ti— -- , 

BeaaiereBj^„^^o had his principal station at Burgos, about one hundrm 
and twen^^mygilto the ndiHh of Madrid, in brder to maintaun a commum- 
cation bennwlHNapitBl and Bayonne. 

The graegtaormercial rity of C^iz was among the first to shew its zeal 
fob the paiUPKo cause. The French squadron, consbrting of five ships of 
the Jfoa, anoone frigate, lying in the harbour, was obliged to sumag^ 
the 141h of June, to the Spanish arms, after havira sustained a M^^ronde 
and bombardment from the battei-ies, while the British fleet stIMWed off 
the port prevented its escape. This affair was followed by the defeat anu 
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of the French army near Almanza. General Mon- 
i city orValencia on the 28th of Juno, from two in 
reiAt, was repuUed with an almost incredible slaughter, 
liina in the illBtorjr of any age or country, an instance of 
^ valour and patrionsm than was displayed by the Valen- 
. namorable occasion. The place being destitute of regular 

its defence rested solely on the inhabitants; and while the monks 
and iwrgy acted the part'of soldiers, the women were employed in prepar- 
inir-naMHdgeg. and affording every assistance of which they were capable. 

rWiM ff being thus repulsed, he immediatdy tiegan his retreat ; 
hut oi^HIPWowing day he was overtaken by the patriotic forces under ge- 
nenda cffhfflon md Caro. A desperate engagement took place about thirty 
miles i^om Valencia, in which, according to the Spanish accounts, the whole 
of the French dpny was de8l)n>yed.^xcept two or three hundred of the cavalry, 
who made their escape. Saragossa vied with Valencia in patriotic enthun- 
aanu" On the let of July, about midnight, the French made a vigorous at- 
on'Saragossa, hut the courageous conduct of the brave general Palafoz, 
f^^cbrnmaj^ed in that place, with the valour of the troops and armed in- 
habitants, completely baffled their efforts. Several succeeding attempts were ‘ 
eoiiaUr ineffectual; and on the 14th of July the French once more made a 
desperate assault on that important place, but were again repulsed with pro- 
diamus loss. Thp carnage indeed must have been dreadful; for the enemy 
is^d to have Ibst no fewer than twelve thousand men in their attacks on 
Saragossa. In some of the Spanish accounts it is asserted, that the gates 
■ 'tv being thrown open, the French entered without opposition, and 
mediawy exterminated with grape-shot in the streets and musketry 
I houses; but it is not easy to credit the report of their entering so 
,y, withbut Busp'fecting some strataMm. 

ler quarter, however, the Spaniards were less successful. On the 
verV Sav oa wMch the French were repulsed in their grand attack on Sara. 
—i. the patriotic general Cuesta, with an army of fourteen thousand men, 
SZ^'hv a todv of peasantry, and having twenty-six pieces of cannon, was 
aided by a bony oi peas^ y, La Solles, whose force consisted of ton 

■ o thousand cavalry. The -patriots, though on the 
„r to the French, had only eight hundred horse; 
and ^ ^ champaign country, their defeat may he at- 

*”But tha*in^.hlliportairt transaction took place in the provtaoe of Ai^S” 
The FriSD^^Mral Dupont, finding that Seville, Carth^M, a^ 
tSh tteW prinmpal places which be was sent to cover and ^ 

S^tTabandoned Cordova, and took a 
tfAn^ar. near the banks of the Guadalquiver. General 

^ Ke A^dalufflan army, immediately advan^d u^n thta 
1 ^^^^ • nnfi iiikviniF raeeived intelliirence that a detachment of eight Uiou 

French, fromj^. ttack Dupont before he 

i bloody action ensued; but the^ph^rarts at lOTp 
^ry was’decigiveJ The French gene^^o ~der to 
^ - vswwJ^iU-Ail desOHicUon, on the *Otn ot ^my 


aided by 


to Andujar, resol' 
ment. An oT 
prevailed, 
save the 


itis army fron 


surrendered lumaelf and ^ 
was on the way to join him wi 


The de^m^t ttat 

in this capitulation, but with this 
difference, that they should not he^considered as prisoners, dus oe y 

by sea to France. , , ,, . ♦„ ti,- cause. At 

This victory was of incalculable ’mportmiM -m^g^jnted to more 
the oommenoement of the action - j-. iinl liiitPi— twwity 

than twelve thousand effective men 1 nris^rs, M^SSed mm 

»r - -- 
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ffSat, and that of mneral Moncey in Valencia, all the aouthem provinces 
were romplotcly deared of the enemy. ‘ .... 

While theM important events were transpiring in the provinces, Joseph 
Buonaparte, the newly created sovereipn, was preparing' to tak e po ssession 
of his Kingdom. On nis arrival at Vitforia he issued a prodan^on, an- 
noundng to the Spaniards the inestimable blessings which they #ere about 
to derive from his beneficent reign ! From Vittoria ho proceeded to Burgos, 
and from thence to Madrid, By a very singular coinddence, king Joseph 
made his public entrance into his capital on toe 20th of July, the 'identical 
day that was signalized by the defeat and surrender of geneid Dupont and 
his army. His accession was solemnized with illuminations, and <dter m- 
ternai demonstrations of joy, such as power may always extort, hut which 
woirid not have given the new monarch much pleasure, had he been apprised 
at the moment of what was passing in the vicinity<of Andujar. The splendid 
illusion, however, was not of long durationf Sudiessive accounts of. the dis¬ 
asters of the French armies in Spain, and of the approach of the patriots to¬ 
ward Madrid, indicated that his crown was likely to prove a crown of thorns, 
and warned him of the propriety of a timely flight. After a short stay of 
seven days, on the S7th of July he began his retreat from Madrid, carrying 
off with him the crown jewels, and all that was most valuable, from the palace 
of the ancient sovereigns, and retired precipitately towards France, whOe the 
patriots advanced and took possession of the omital. 

Finding themselves defeated in every part or ^ain, the French now began 
to retreat from the different provinces towards Vittoria; and having left a 
garrison in Burgos, and seized on Biiboa, they concentrated the remainder 
of their forces on the banks of the Ebro. Their numbers, as well as .lAe 
strength of the Spanish patriots, it has always been difficult to ascertiun. 
Collecting their diffiBrent losses in Valentia, before Saragossa, with the de¬ 
struction of their army in Andalusia, and those that fell in a variety of toss 
important actions, it has been thought that fifty thousand may be r^arff^ 
as a fair estimate. The successes of the Spaniards during the month of June 
and July were certainly important and brilliant; while the iMses of the 
French were greater than they had ever been in so short a period of time 
since the accession of Napoleon to the throne of Franim. 

About the middle of August an event took place whirib' brought te-lblt^pa- 
triotic cause a considerable accession of strenffth. Several bodies of ffileimth 
troops had been furnished by the court of Madrid as auxiliaries to the Ff'endh 
emperor: of these, eight thousand were stationed in the Danirii idand of 
Funen, and two thousand in that of Langeland. A negotiation being en¬ 
tered into between their commander, the marquis del Bomana, and admiral 
Keats, then commanding a British squadron in the North Seas, in order to 
effect their liberation, the Spaniards in Funen seized the vessels and small 
craft, the Dsuiish troops in that island being inadequate to oppose them, and 
conveyed themselves to Langeland, where tneir countrymen had srized the 
batte^ at die mouth of the harbour. By this excellent manceuvre ten thou¬ 
sand feanish troops were rescued from the power of Buonaparte, and con¬ 
veyed by the British ships to Spain, whei^ they joined their brethren in arms 
in maintainingrtiie'cause of their country. 

The patriotic smrit by which Spain was so gloriously Immate^ was now 
communicated to PortugaL A*general,,;j|wirrection took place in the pro¬ 
vinces of Tras los Montes and£ntre e Minho, which rapidly spread 

throughout -the whole kingdom. After some severe contests, the French 
under general Loison were driven out of Oporto, and nearly cut off in their 
retreat towards Lisbon. The clergy, and particularly the monks of Oporto, 
distinguished tfaeigpelves by their courage and patriotism; and partly by 
their exhortattons, and partly by their example, encouraged the people to 
take up anndigjgainst tli^ invaders, the plundereni of their churmes, and 
tbe'oppraaMrSw their country. The result was, -riiat the French w ste x- 
peltoa Aom Counbra and severol other places, and general Junot was aH%ed 
to concentrate his troops in and about Idsbon. 

The British government had resolved to render every possible astistanco 
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to the Spanish and Porti^eae patriots; and its intentions met with the en¬ 
tire approbathm and applauw of the public. Seldom, indeed, has the Bri¬ 
tish nation appeared more interested in any cause, or more unanimous in 
approvingK the measures of govemnent, than on this occasion. A large 
quantity off arms had early been shipped off for the use of the patriots of Spain; 
and the ministry made no delay in preparing to furnish them with more ef¬ 
fectual succours. The most sanguine hopes were consequently now enter¬ 
tained, that a succeesful stand would be made in the Peninsula against the 
domineering conduct of France. But these bright and animating prospects 
were soon beclouded j for a system of mismanagement was intromiced which 
proved highlp detriment to the common cause. The different proviiiciri 
juntaa of spam, acting independently of each other, without any supreme 
autliority or centre of anio||[, resembled so many different states confederated 
for the common interest, raither than one united nation ; and this precarious 
and intricate state of thjngs prevented any effectud plan from being con¬ 
certed between the patriots and the British government. Besides this dif¬ 
ficulty, it appears that the Spaniards, elated with their important and bril- 
iiffnt successes, considered themselves to he fully adequate to the ta^ of ex¬ 
pelling the enemy from their country, which a little time convinced them 
was a fatal delusion. 

Hud the patriots concerted with the British government a bold and com- 
inaiuling plan, and as the result of that a large British force had been poured 
into Spain, as near as possible to the seat of war and the source of danger, 
the French might, in all probability, have been completely expelled, or 
forced to surrender. The passes of the Pyrenees might have been secured, 
and the entrance of fresh armies from France might have been, at least 
for sometime, effectually opposed. The Spaniards would havegained leisure to 
establish their government, and organixe their military system ; and the na- 
tionlS spirit being kept buoyant by national union, the martiri bands of a 
patriotic people would have composed a formidable phalanx. But it was un¬ 
fortunate for Spain that things were quite differently managed. The pa¬ 
triots seemed to decline the assistsnce of the British forces in the north, and 
recommended in preference an expedition to Portugal, while a French army 
still occupied the banks of the Ebro, and the road from Bayonne to Madrid 
was left entirely open. i, ■ ■ 

In compliance with the representations of the juntas, Great Bntain 
iidupted the plans which they had suggested. About the end of July a force 
of fourteen thousand men, under the command of sir Arthur Wellesley, 
dispatched to Portugal, the expulsion of the French from that <»untry be- 
iug the primary object of the expedition. Having effected a landing, only a 
a tew days elapsed before they commenced military operations. ^ 
general Laborde was strongly posted on the heights near l^leia; and as there 
was resson to apprehend he might be joined by general Loison, who was 
then at Bio Major, the British general resolved to attack his position be fore 
the junction could take place. The army advanced from Caldas “ ^ree 
columns, the right being composed of the Portuguese, and the two ^Mra oi 
British troops,Ted op by major-generals Ferguson and Hill, ana pngac - 
generals NUtingaft, ^rauford, and F“ne. P®. ® mSS 

formidable, uid tended with great ijiraveiy ahd skill; but 
by the British columns proved mesistible. After an “bstiuate en^rM^, 
the French were compeHed to retire with the Ims of a 

of men, and three pieces of cannon. The loss of the English colonel 

dred and aeventy-nine kiUed, wounded, and mining. 

Lake feU galhmtly in the heat of the action. In the cou^ of tto suc^^ 
night, the French generals Loison and Laborde British 

1 orres Vedras, and both began their march towards Lislmu. i,,^™dier- 
army^ «lao ro-inforeed £y a body of troops ®omm^^ tndWi^ 
tjaherkP^nstruther, being part of a force sent from Eng 

Vrencb army in Portug^p an d of the Rusaian fleet in. t 
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Junot, on whom the emperor France had conferred the title of m 
d Abrutes, having colleotM all hie detachments, attained the British 
on the Slst of Augniet, in its strong position at &e village of Vimmra. The 
attack was made by the French in several columns, and with greati impetu- 
onty, till they were driven back by the bayonet ; and being id: the tame time 
annoyed on thmr^flank by a cannonade from the artillery placed on the 
heights, they were obliged, after a severe contest, to retire in confusion. A 
vigorons attack was also n^e by a considerable body of the eimmy's infan¬ 
try and cavalry on major-general Ferguson's brigade, who bravely repnbed 
the assulants, and afterwards attacked them, being supported by the bti- 
gades of brigadier-generals Nightingale, Bowes, and Ackland, while genesal 
Craufwrd’s brigade and the Portuguese troops, in two lines, advanced along 
the heights on the left. General Ferguson md on his troops with a degree 
of courage and judgment superior to bU praiBe,(*and was supported in the 
ablest manner by general Nightingale. At len^h the enemy, being every¬ 
where repulsed, was obliged to retire with the mss of about three thousand 
dve hunnred men killed, wounded, and prisoners, thirteen pieces of cannon, 
mid twenty-three tumb^s of ammunition. One French general, ^niere, 
was taken prisoner, and another, supposed to be general Thebauld, was found 
dead on the field of battle. The loss of the English, as stated in the returns, 
was seven hundred and forty men killeil, wounded, and missing, in which 
were imduded many valuable oflScers. 

On the day after the battle of Vimeira, ^neral Dalrymple landed, and 
took the chief command of the army. On the SOth of Au^st a cessation 
of hostilities was agreed on, and eight days afterwards a definitive ooByen- 
tion was signed by the French and British commanders. By this tftety 
^e Fremdi were to carry off all their arms, ammunition, artillery, carriages 
and horses, with their military chest, and all the plunder acquired by con¬ 
tributions, and to be conveyed to France in British vessels, without any re- 
strictions in regard to future service. The Portuguese artillery, &c. with 
the military and naval arsenals, were to be surrendered to the British army 
and navy. No Portuguese was to be molested on account of the part which 
he had taken with the French invaders ; and the British commanders en¬ 
gaged to prevail on the Spaniards to release all the French who were arrest¬ 
ed in Spain, and were not bona fide military men. The Russian fleet in the 
Tagus, consisting of nine ships of the line and a frigate, surrendered to the 
British government as a deposit, to be given up six months after the conclu¬ 
sion of a peace ; hut the officers and seamen, above five thousand six hun¬ 
dred in number, were to be immediately carried to Russia. 

The reasons assigned for consenting to this extraordinary convention 
were, the apprehended difficulty of obtaining provisions, and the importance 
of time, on account of the season of the year, the approach of the equinox, 
and the means whidi the enemy had of protracting his defence. These rea¬ 
sons, however, were far from being satisfactory either to the British or Por¬ 
tuguese nation. The people of E^land considered the convention as a dis¬ 
graceful contrast to the glorious victory of Vimeira, and the Portuguese ge¬ 
neral entered« solemn protest against several of its articles. A court of 
inquiry was instituted ; but on a minute investigation of the case, nothing 
appear that eould have the Itiast tendency to cnminate any of the generals, 
whether better terms conld have been Obtained is not very clear; and the 
critical state of Spain rendered it disolutely necessary to terminate as soon 
as poBsi^ the business of Portugal. It is also proper to observe, that the 
convention of Cintra probaUy saved the city of Lisbon from destruction. 

The British army having consumed more than two months in Lisbon, on 
the 86tb of October oommenced its march for Spain, under the oommand of 
sir John Mome, and immediately proceeded to Salamanca. Sir David Baird 
had on the 13th of October, landed a strong body of troops at Cn^nna, 
and, after many delays and innumerable diffionlties, on the 19th of Imvem- 
ber arrived at Astoiga. In the mean while, the emperor of Fiance had 
personally entered Spain, with a view of conducting the operations of the 
war. The patriotic armies under generals Belvidere, Blake, and Castanos, 
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An y wcceBalvely (Ideated at Burj^ua, Espinosa, and Tudela, the French 
^i^jforoed the base aifSornma Sierra, and on the 2nd of December ad¬ 
vanced to Madrid, '^bat city now displayed a horrible scene of confusion. 
7'be conetifnted authorities had^nc^iniluence. The city was in the power of 
an ungovernable rabble, consisting in part of strangers from the country ; 
and the opulent inhabitants dreading the alternative of seeing all their pro’ 
pcrty pillaged, either by a victorious enemy or by a Hcedtiuus mob. 

The populace being averse to any measures of conciliation, Napoleon gave 
orders for an assault on the suburbs, and during the night his troops made 
themselves masters of the Retiero and other commanding positions. An un¬ 
ruly populace was ill adapted to a I’igorous defence. The most turbulent 
made their escape in the night; and on the 4th of December Madrid sur¬ 
rendered without further ojtposition. Don T. Morla and the prince of Cas- 
tel Franco, who had the Aief management of affairs, however, did not es¬ 
cape the suspicion of having treason.ibly delivered up the citj’’. The French 
emperor having settled the affairs of the eopital, liiistened to endeavour to 
cut off the retreat of the English army. For this purpose fie put his differ¬ 
ent divisions in motion, under the dukes of Dalmatia, Abrahtes, Dantzic, 
and Treviso, and on the IKtIi of December he himself departed from Ma¬ 
drid, with an army of thirty-two thousand infantry and eight, thousand ca¬ 
valry. But the p.assage of the mountains of (luadarama ]>roved extremely 
difficult, being covered with a dee]i snow ; and the incessant rains and over¬ 
flowing torrents occasioned a delay of two days in his march. 

In the mean time, the British general, being apprised of the surrender of 
Madrid, meditated a junction with the marqiijs Komana, with the view of 
mfdtiag an attack on the duke of Dalmatia. He therefore marched to Ma- 
jorga, where he was joiiieil by general Baird with the troops from Corunna. 
The whole British army, which was now found to consist of twenty-three 
tliousand infantry and upwards of two thousand cavalry, besides some small 
detachments, advanced to Suhagan. But geiier.al Moore was no sooner ar¬ 
rived at his station than he receii'ed intelligence of the movements of the 
enemy ; and judging it impossible to make an effectual resistance against the 
formidable force that was coining against him, on the 24th of December he 
commenced his precipitate retreat through Gallicia. The emperor Napoleon 
made forced marches as far as Astorga; but finding that his expected prey 
had eluded his grasp, he resigned into the liands of the dukes of Dalmatia 
and Abrantes the further operations against the English army. 

The retreat of the British army was attended by the disasters inseparable 
from the rapidity with which it was necessarily conducted in the middle of 
winter, and by roads almost impassable. Great numbers of inen, »dio were 
unable to keep up with the rest of the army, were left on the lino of march, 
and many dropped down exhausted with fatigue. Many of their horses 
were also left behind; and no less than one tliousand four bundrM were 
killed to prevent them from falling into the hands of the enemy. General 
Anstruther died through excessive fatigue ; and some accounts state the toss 
of the British army during the retreat at seven thousana men. 1 he JSn- 
giish were constantly harassed by the enemy’s cavalry, which made fluent 
attacks on their rear, though they vjere always repulsed with considerable 
loss. The valour and perseverance of the tAops were more conspi¬ 

cuous than on this memorable occasion, amidst so many disadvantages, an 
rMreating before a force greatly superior. At length, aftw ““7“ 

of preemitate and harassing marches, the army reached “*1 *"® 

11th of January 1809 ; and, had the transports been “fY® 

embarked without further difficulty or loss. But 

Vigo, to which place the British general had first 1®*®"^^ -reived at Co¬ 
lt was not tiU the 1.3th that the first division of transports arrived at Oo- 
runna,"^^- . , n 

OnAe lath of January the advanced guard of the ®?®’!?y 
tanzoe. within twelve miles of that place, and 
the following day. On the 14th ani 15 th the rest of *® 
and part ofthe trooiw were embarked, 'fhe French, in the mean while, had 

Voi.. OT. * 3 S 
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brought up their infantif in great force; and gener^ Moore, uerceiviow 
that he should be forced to risk an action, was obligedi'to suspena the e^ 
barkation. On the 15th the enemy began to harass the English with coBt* 
tinusl skirmishes, while he made his dispositions for a mors serious attack. 
The French had occupied an advantageous position; and their object was, 
by an impetuous attack on the right wing, to cut off the British army from 
the point of embarkation. Aware of their design, general Moore took the 
necessary precaution to draw up his army under the walls of Corunna. In 
the forenoon of the next day the duke of Dalmatia reconnoitred the English 
army, and on the 16th of January, about 2 r. m. he gave orders for the at¬ 
tack, \\ hicli was made with the most tremendous impetuosity. The British 
troops stood like a wall, and with calm intrepidity received and repulsed the 
repeated attacks of the enemy. A vigorous cliarge with the bayonet de¬ 
cided the affair, and compelled the enemy tt^ retr^ht to the heights. In the 
beginning of the action, sir David Baird, an officer justly distinguished by 
his bravery and eminent services in the cause of his country, received a 
wound in the arm, which rendered instant amputation necessary. Sometime 
after, general^ir John Moore was wounded by a shot in the shoulder, of 
which he died before midnight. He fell in tlie flower of liis age, but he fell 
crowned with laurels. Like 'Vl''olfe, Abercrombie, and Nelson, he expired in 
the arms of victory ; and like theirs, his name and memory will ever be dear 
to his country. Several other officers of distinguished rank and merit fell 
on that memorable day. In this unfortunate expedition, the British army 
lost all its ammunition and magazines, and live or six thousand men. Byen 
a large portion of the military chest, to the amount of a hundred and tweMy 
thousand dollars was thrown from a precipice, that it might not fall int 0 .tte 
hands of the enemy. The action ended about five in the evening. After 
general Moore had received the wound of which be died, the command of 
the British troops devolved on general Hope, who completed the victory, 
and with CTeat ability directed the embarkation, which recommenced about 
ten o'clock on the evening of the buttle, and before the morning of th^ 18th 
was completely effected, with a celerity of which there are few examples. 
Corunna capitulated soon after the departure of the army, and the Frentdr 
also obtained possession of Ferrol, Bilboa, St. Andero, and all the most im¬ 
portant places on the northern coast of Spain.( I) 


LETTER VI r. 


State of affaire in the north of Europe, A. D. 1803.— Ruesia and Denmark 
attach Sweden.—Extravagant conduct of the King Gustavue IV.—Hie de~ 
throiument.—te eucceeded by the dulte of Sudermanta, Charles XIII .— 
The Pope refusee the dictation of Eapoleon, who arreete him and hae him 
conveyed eaptive to Avignon.—Austria takes advantage of the Peninsular 
war, and resumes hostilities against Prance.—Battles of Eekmuhl and 
Eeling.—Vienna a second time occupied by the Preneh.—Battle of Wag- 
ram.—Peace again concluded at Vienna, ittA October, 1809. 

It was a fortunate circumstance for the emperor of France, that Russia had 
remained faithful to the alliance and the engagements of TUsit. 'fhe em¬ 
peror Alexander was then in a fit of enthusiasm and affection for this pow¬ 
erful and extraordinary mortal, Napoleon, who, before he ventured to lead 
his forces into Spain, wishing to assure himself, that aU was secure in the 
North, had an interview with Alexander at Erfurth, on the 27th of Sep¬ 
tember, 1808, when the two masters of the west and the north guaranteed the 
repose and the submission of Europe. Napoleon then marched into Spain, 

(l) Sootbn’s History oftlie war in the Peninsula.—History of the war in the Peniu- 
sula, under Napoleon, by General Foy.—Recollections in the Peiiinsnla, flte. fte.—Lon- 
don Gazette, anil Annual Register. 
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M in my former letter, and Alexander took upon himself the 

care of Sweden. Anflong other arbitrary stipulations of the treaty of Tilsit 
it was resolved that the king of Sweden should be compelled to exclude all 
British vessels from his harbours*—a demand which the Russian minister 
insisted upon was supported by former compacts among the northern 
powers, by which they had agreed to an union of strength in the defence of, 
the Baltic. The king, however, replied that these, compacts had ceased to* 
be in force, and he would only promise to prevent the British court from 
sending ships of war into that sea. 

It was not, however, merely the subserviency of Alexander to the views 
of his new ally, by which his Swedish majesty was aggrieved, but also his 
desire of adding the whole province of Finland to his immense empire, and 
this prompted him to (yder an invasion of his Swedish territories. For 
the defence of Finland agMnst this powerful enemy, Gustavus sent an army 
of ten thousand men into the field, with six thousand more to garrison 
Sweaborg, the Gibraltar of the north. Two of the frontier posts were not 
tamely yielded even to the great superiority of the assailing force. The 
Russians endeavoured to prevent the northern troops from joining tliose of 
the south ; but the valour of the Swedes so far prevailed as to effect the de¬ 
sired union, and to check tlie advance of the enemy. Resenting keenly the 
hostile conduct of the Russian emperor, which had not even been preceded 
by a declaration of war, Gustavus gave orders for the confinement of the 
Russian minister at his court, as well as the consul, and threatened to ba- 
nirii from Sweden every subject of the Russian emperor. And as he sus¬ 
pected the intentions of the court of Denmark, he demanded from count 
Moltke, the ambassador, an explanation of the views of his sovereign. The 
answer was a declaration of war, in which the king's connivance at the at¬ 
tack upon Copenhagen was pointedly censured, and his renewal of alliance 
with a power which could coolly perpetrate such an act of outrageous injus¬ 
tice was severely condemned. He denied the former charge, though he 
evidently approved the aggression ; and he retorted the accusation of inter¬ 
ested subserviency to Great Britain by a reference to the implicit depen¬ 
dence of Denmark u]>on Russia. , 

As the danger to which Sweden was exposed would be very inadequately 
repelled by the unassisted force of that nation, the king addressed a letter 
to his Britannic majesty, stating that he w'as attacked on every side^beCTuse 
be was the friend of England, and requesting, in addition to the stipulated 
subsidy of one million two hundred thousand pounds, which by anew treaty 
he was to receive from this country, for employing his whole army and a part 
of his fleet, during one year against France or her allies, he might receive 
speedy and more powerful assistance. A promise of succour was readuy 
given ; and it was resolved that ten thousand men should be sent under the 
command of sir John Moore. The conditions, however, which were annexed 
to this grant of aid, were not altogether agreeable to the views and wishes 
of Gustavus. They were to be recalled at pleasure ; to have as little con¬ 
nexion as possible with the Swedish army ; to be entirely under the comman 
of their own general and not to advance fartherfrom the co^t, 
irive thAm the nniwirtiinitv of communicatinGT with the fleet of Great Britain 


quest of Norway, or in an attadt on Copenhagen. Sir Jol*" to 

at Gottenburg L the 17th of May, 1808, and troto^ 

Stockholm to concert measures of co-operation with the . ' P ^ 

He there found that the king, though with means 7*’? 

defence, was nevertheless bent on conquest; and ,u monarch’s 

of his extravagant plans, as being contrary to his mstruc , to 

resentment wS^ou*Ud gainst him to such a pitch, ^ 

escape itt diBiroiBe. and he brought back his troops withou ff 

Tte RuB^iThad, in the month of March, taten 1’"“®“’“" ";d‘’?’thev 
ciVital of Finland, and declared its annexaUon to the, 

>ww directed all their force l.v sea and land asrainst the fortress of Sweaborg. 
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•n4 ■(> feeble waa the defence which was made of it, that it induced a sus- 
pifdon of treachery. The naval force in the harbour was included in the 
capitulation, under the singular conditiim that it should be restored to Swe¬ 
den whenever England restored the fleets of Denmark! The Russians also 
inade descents on the islands of Gothland and Aland, and an engagement be> 
tween the flotillas of the two powers ended to the dis^vantage of the Swedes. 

In Finland an armistice was concluded on the S7th of September, which 
consigned the greatest part of the province to the possession of Russia, l^e 
king of Sweden on this gave vent to his anger and chagrin, and broke bis 
guards to the number of four thousand, on account of tbmr behaviour, thus 
throwing a stigma on many of the first families in the kingdom. A conven¬ 
tion was afterwards entered into, hy which Finland was continued in the 
occupation of the Russians, on condition of the i^nmolested retreat of the 
remaining Swedish troops. • •' 

Notwithstanding the ruinous condition of the Swedish army and finances, 
with the loss of Finland and Pomerania, the king of Sweden, with what his 
subjects ,deemed insensate obstinacy, and the British ministry " the most 
“ honourable firmness,” persisted in the war, until at length the ancient 
spirit of the Swedes awoke from its slumber. On the morning of the ISth 
of March, 1809, as the king was preparing to leave Stockholm for his coun¬ 
try residence, he waa suddenly arrested in his own palace by general Alder- 
oreutz. He drew his sword in a rago but was instantaneously overpowered, 
and sent as a prisoner to the fortress of Drotningholm, near the capital. The 
duke of Sudermania immediately issued a proclamation declaring the depo¬ 
sition of the king from an incapacity to exercise the regal functions. 

The Diet assembled in May, when an act of abdication, signed by Gusta- 
vus iV. was produced, and a decree was in consequence passM to the effect, 
that be and bis issue, born uiid not bom, were for ever excluded from the 
throne of Sweden. A new constitution was framed, by which the sacred 
rights of the nation were restored, and the duke of Sudermania, with united 
heart and voice, elected king, under the title of Charles XIII. ; and the lat¬ 
ter being without children, Ciiristiaii Augustus, a prince of the house of 
Holstein, was declj;ired presumptive heir of the crown. A treaty of peace 
followed, on the 17th of September, with Russia, by which the whole of Finland, 
and that valuaMe portion of 'Bothnia bounded by the Torneo, with the isle 
<of Aland, were ceded to Russia liritisli ships, with certain exceptions, were 
excluded from the Swedisii |>orls. The deposed monarch was soon after this 
liberated from his state of confinement, and on the wise and generous re¬ 
commendation of his successor, an ample provision was made for his main¬ 
tenance on condition of fixing his residence in Switzerlimd, to which he rea¬ 
dily and even gratefully acceded, contenting himself with the title of 
count Gottor]). An accommodation between Sweden and France took place 
in December 1809, in consequence of which tlie former recovered Pomerania 
and the isle of Kugen. 

The peace of Tilsit had coinjiletcly extondeil the French domination over 
the continent of Europe. Prussia was reduced by one half. Napoleon had 
instituted in the south of Germany the two kingdoms of Bavaria and Wur- 
temburg, against the power ut Austria.* Recreated still more in advance, 
in the north, the two feuda^ry kingdoms of Saxony and Westphalia as a 
counterpoise to Prussia. That of Saxony wiis formed of the electorate of 
that name and of Prussian Poland, erected into the grand duchy of Warsaw : 
that of W^estphaliii comprised the states of Hesse-Cassel, Brunswick, 
Fulda, Paderborn, the greatest part of Hanover, and was mven to Jerome 
Buonaparte. The emperor Alexander, who subscribed to all these arrange¬ 
ments, evacuated Moldavia and Walhu:liia; Russia remained the only power 
untouched, though scathed. Napoleon followed mure and more the steps of 
Charlemsgne, he had caused, on the day of his coronation, the crown, the 
BWOT^a^d the sceptre of Charlemagne to be carried before him. A pope 
him pass^ the Alps to concentrate his dynasty, and he modelled his states 
upon the vast empire of this conqueror. I'ho object of the revolution had 
been to re-establish ancient liberty; Napoleon restured the military hierar- 
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chy of the middle age ; it bud made citizenti, he made vaseali—it had changed 
Europe into republics, he transformed it into fiefs. Powerful and enoi^tic 
as he wae, and appearing upon the stage after a shock which had shaken the 
world to its centre, and perfectly pa^ysed it, he was able to arrange it for 
a season as he pleas^. Thus the *• great empire" grew up ; at home with 
its system of administration, which replaced the government of the assem¬ 
blies—its special courts—its lyceums, where the military education was sub¬ 
stituted for the republican Question of the central colleges—its hereditary 
noblesse, which completed in 1808, the re-establishment of inequality—its 
civil dismpline, which rendered France as obsequious as an army—abro^, with 
its secondary kingdoms, its confederated states, its grand fiefs, and its su¬ 
preme chief, hfapoleon no longer experienced any resistance, and his com¬ 
mands were obeyed from one extremity of the continent of Europe to ^e 
other. The Imperial powfr was at this moment at its maximum. Napo¬ 
leon now employed all his dt;tivity to create maritime resources, capable of 
balancing the power of England, which alone resisted his will, and which 
had then eleven hundred vessels of war of every description. He formed 
harbours, fortified the coasts, built ships, and prepared every thing for 
struggling in a few years, on this new field of battle. But at this epoch 
was manuested the first opposition to the domination of the emperor, and to 
the continental system. The principle of re-action now manifeated itself, 
simultaneoudy in three countries, hitherto the allies of France, and it 
gave rise to a fifth coalition, to which permit me now to direct your at¬ 
tention. 

As if to manifest his contempt of all the powers of Europe, the emperor 
of France, at this time gave an extraordinary proof of confidence in the 
plenitude of his power. By a decree of the senate, the fortresses of 
Kehl, Wesel, Cassel, all on the right bank of the Rhine, and Flushing at the 
mouth of the Scheldt were annexed to the French empire. And as though 
this were not sufficient to mark his defiance of all the potentates whom he 
had subdued or gained over to his interests, he published the following de¬ 
cree, in May, 1808. “ Whereas the temporal sovereign of Rome has refused 
to make war against England, and the interest of the two kingdoms c« 
“ Italy and of Naples, ought not to be intercepted by a hostile power i 
“ whereas the donation of Charlemagne, our illustrious predecessor, ot the 
countries which form the holy see, was for the good of Christianity, and 
" not for that of the enemies of our holy religion:—we therefore decree, 
" that the duchies of Urbino, Ancona, Macevata, and Camerino be for over 
“ united to the kingdom of Italy : to which kingdom, all "ardinid Prelates 
“ and natives of these districts are commanded to return *««**““*".H"®: 

« on pain of confiscation of goods." This singuW effuaon 
despo^sm called forth a dldaration from the Pope, in 
bttt“orcibly maintained the rights of his See and 
the intended spoliation. This, however, did not prevent 
F^ch army, which took possession of all the strong places 
asticia territories. And &is was foUowed by the “""®*“*Xrion rfThe 
Placentia, and Tuscany to the French empire, under *’*® 

Taro, the Amo &«%, so that the kmgdom of Italy was now guarded on every 

side by the empire of France. * •_onfnrred bv a 

The papal P™test was. after the lapse of so^^^ 


poleon—that dutilul son ot tne enuren i x.. ^ x established 

brought as a captive to Avignon; a provisional B®, , . „„„„ temporal 

intS ecclesiastical states: the and^Sl^ 

and spiritual abuses were abrogated, and vario embellished in the 

intrXeed. Rome itself, wonderfully improved and 

hands of Napoleon, was declared *\*® b^dy; and*^ deputation 

powered to send seven members to the l^islative nouj^, 

Saving from thence at Paris, P>^®®®!:*®^ ror Tthc WmC The Nespo- 
replied in the style and languiigc of an cniper 
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litwt crown, vacated bv Joaeph Buonaparte, was conferred on marelial 
Murat, duke of Berg, wno took the title of Joachim I. The aucceMion of 
the kingdom of Italy waa also at.thiB time settled on Eugene Beauharnoia, 
the viceroy, stepson of Napoleon^ whose ^Rd and benificent govenug(i^pt.hud 
m^e him mmost adored in Lombardyi^' 

Soon after the battle of Corunna, aeilwMtioned in my last letter, the em> 
peror Napoleon set out on his return to France. Austria had seized the op¬ 
portunity of his absence and that of his army, and resolving on one more 
powerful effort, levied a hundred and fifty thousand men, comprehending 
the landwehr, and began the campaign in the spring of 1809. The Tyrolese 
rote in rebellion; king Jerome waa expelled by the Westphalians; Italy 
was wavering, and Prussia waited only a reverse in the fortunes of Napoleon 
once more to take up arms. But the emperor was still in the vi|^r of life, 
and in the spring-tide of his prosperity., In t^' month of March, orders 
were issued for the French armies to recross the Rhine. The troops of 
Austria were at the same time marshalled under the archduke Charles, as 
commauder-in-idiief. On the side of Italy, the viceiw, Eugene Beauhar- 
nois collected a numerous army. Early in April, the Austrians passed the 
Isis near Shcarding, on which the king of Bavaria quitted his capital and re¬ 
tired to Augsburg. On the 18th, Napoleon arrived at Ingolstadt, and the 
campaign commenced. The first considerable action took place at Ebens- 
berg, where the archduke Louis was surprised, and his division of troops 
dispersed or destroyed. In the mean time, the grand army under the com¬ 
mand of the archduke Charles took possession of Hatisbon, making the 
French garrison prisoners of war. On the 32nd of April the two armies met 
at Echmuhl. The battle commenced at two in the afternoon, and was long 
and obstinate; but towards evening the Austrians were driven from their 
positions in confusion, and the darkness alone rescued them from ruin. The 
vanquished attempted to take refuge under the wails of Batisbon, but the 
city waa forced by the French with great slaughter, and the Austrians pre¬ 
cipitately retreated to the left bank of the Danube. NapdleOn fidlowing the 
course of the river, advanced rapidly to Vienna, into which rngttnlj on the 
10th of May, he once more entered as conqueror, the empetor rrancis hav¬ 
ing previously retted to Moravia. From Vienna NapolWn issued a pro- 
qlapiation inviting the Hungarians to shake off for ever the yoke of the 
IwhM of Austria; assuring them, that under the sanction of France they 
preserve their territory inviolate, and either regain their ancient li¬ 
berty or modify it according to their judgment. But, from the auspicious 
era of the empress Maria Theresa, the poliOT of Austria respecting Hun- 
go^ had been entirely changed, and tills call upon them produced no effect. 

The archduke Charles, having collected bis scattered troops, now pro¬ 
ceeded by forced marches towards Vienn|s<bo}Hng to sawe that .capital; but 
finding that it was already in the posseasktfi^of the French he moved down 
the northern hank of the Danube, and to(dc a position between Vienna and 
Presburg. In the mean time the French aiDiy pr q ceaded akmg tiie southeru 
bank, purposing to cross the river two leagues below Vienna^ the stream 
being there broken by two islands. Having constructed proper bridges, 
Nai^eon fixed his head-quarters on the farther and larger i^nd which was 
called Lobau, thence by a third bridgb communicating with the northern 
bank. Meeting no interruption, he chose a position for Ms army, the right 
wing extending to the village of Esling, the left to Asperna. At day-break 
on the 31st of May, the archduke appeared on a rising ground opposite to 
the enemy, separate only by an extensive plain. ’ A battle ensued, and the 
contest was obstinate and bloody. Towards evening the French bad been 
driven from Asperna, but still retained possession of Esling. Daring the 
enganment the archduke had sent fire-wips which succeeded in destroy¬ 
ing the bridges communicating with the southern bank. On the next day 
the conflict was renewed with additional fury. At length the Austrian’s left 
under mneral Bellinm gained the right flank of the enemy, who then re- 
treatq^^jtqwNrda the Danube; and on the following night recrossed the 
river te Lwaili The Austrians confessed to the loss of twenty thousand 
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men in these battles of Esling, but th^ could boast of having captured eight 
thousand prisoners. The loss of the F^nch in killed and wounded was im¬ 
mense, nm among the slain was marshal Lasnes, duke of Montebello, much 
reiltiWed by his comrades in arms ;«he had acquired by his heroism the ap- 
peUattain of the Orlando of the Fr^ich army. 

" The eyes of all Europe were now fixed on* the situation of Napoleon, who, 
it was generally supposed, was thus reduced to a most perilous plight:— 
shut up with his main force in an island of the Danube, a victorious army 
facing him on the opposite bank, and the Austrians masters of the naviga¬ 
tion of the river : and in this state, for sever^ weeks, a scene of total and 
Burpriring inaction ensued. In other places, however, the contest was far 
from Inngi^ahing. At this critical juncture the inhabitants of the Tyrol, 
who in cotiikage and loftiness of spirit much resembled the Swiss and Gri- 
sons, were roused to actioifis Tha|r had indignantly seen themselves trans¬ 
ferred from the government of Austria, which had always respected their 
privileges, to the despotic dominion of Bavaria. Scarcely had the archduke 
Charles commenced the campaign, when the Tyrolese rose in arms, under 
their heroic countryman, Hoffer, who without having been bred to the pro¬ 
fession, displayed wonderful military talents. And though, subsequent to 
the battle of Eckmuhl, the duke of Dantzic (marshal le Febvre) and the 
Bavarian general Wrede, were sent to reduce the country, and prosecuted a 
savage warfare with that intent, the Tyrolese persevered with unconquer¬ 
able valour in its defence ; and on the recall of le Febvre, ^ter the battle 
of Esling, these enraged mountaineers retaliated by destructive inroads into 
Bavaria. ....... 

In the north of Germany also a strong disposition to rise in opposition to 
the tyranny of France at this time manifested itself. Colonel Schill an 
, officer late m the Prussian service, raised the standard of independence at 
' Luueburg, and wus joined by considerable numbers ; but he was opposed 
and overpowwrnd by a far superior force under Jerome Buoimpart&_ Ho 
then retir^d-ileStndlund, in which place he sustained a siege, and lost his life 
in the iliifrlwill nftf The duke of Brunswick, too, whose efforts, combined 
with thoMT^jP Schill and supported by Great Britain, might have been 
attended frith the happiest results, took up arms when the cause 
hopeless, and after some temporary success, found himself compelled towards 
the end of August to embark on board a British squadron which was m'l^tng 
at the mouth of the Weser. In Poland, the archduke Ferdinand being 
resisted by a very inferior force under prince Poniatowski, nephew to the 
late kW and whose great quaHties made him the object ot his 

counti^ seiaet hope and warm attachment, took possession of Warsaw, 
but waeliecaUed in consequence of the early disasters of the Austnan hrms. 
The R;^5!r?h«i jSg the Poles, occupied nearly the «»*rfe "^he 

AuBtro-PoHdh provinces; but the emperor Alexander shewed no dispMition 

to push the ffuTrith vigour. In Italy, where the 
ed, the first ependaons of the Austrians ware also 

tured the eilfe^ Psduo and Vicenza ; but, subsequent ^he h^tle of 

Eckmuhl, he was also recalled to the defenro of Austria. In his rotrea^ 

the archduke was closely followed by pnnee ^gene 

tained several advantages over him ; and on liie auspicio 

the battle of Marerifeo, the two armies coming bul- 

Haab in Hungary, «ie Austrians were totaUy defeated, and that great bul 

work of the kingdom fell into the hands of the KnttlB of Esling 

During the interval of dread repose that ^ 

all the demonstrations of the French seemed to P , almMtimpre(fna?Se 
sition, which was, in the expectation of atta^, ^ , 

by redoubte and intrenchments. But on t^e “gh‘ of *e 4th 
bridge of vast dimension, was thrown across the nve^ wit^alm^t_ m^cm 

^dition and dciU, opposite tee .nny had crossed the river. 
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Hrchduke CharleB •pent the day in manosuvring and^ritering hie diap^tions. 
On the Cth of July, at Bun-rise, the long expected contest commenced. 1 he 
French in great force attacked the centre of the Ahetnan aimy, and broke 
the first line by thejmpetuosity of theift>chtu^; brtt^ the gi^ant amidi^e 
exerted himself at this critical moment with%oh spirit and add^, thrttoe 
Austrians rallied, and compelled their adversaries to retreat behi^ • tnall 
river. Night put an end to the engagement, and the French, withoat jnst 
pretensions, claimed the victory. During the niglit, the Austnras, by an 
unnecessary extension of their line, occupied the country from Stammors- 
dorff to Neuaiedel. Their general had formed a scheme of concurrent attack 
upon both flanks of the enemy, iii the hope of cutting off the commumcation 
With the Danube ; but there was not sufficient time to carry into eff^ all 
the arrangements that were necessary for this purpose; and that division 
which had received orders before the rest tould VX instructed and prroared, 
suffered severely by a premature attack upon the right wing of the Frencli 
army. It had been expected that the arcliduke John would be able to take 
part in the action; but it was not prudent to depend upon his opportune 
arrival. The central body passed through Wagram, and had a long contest 
for the possession of Aderkla which was eventually secured by the Austrians, 
who forming two lines in its front, drove the French back upon Raschdorff, 
spreading disorder through that part of the field in which Napoleon was 
more especially engaged. In the mean time a part of the Austrian ri^ht 
which had moved towards Aspern.i found that village and a neighbouring 
wood occupied by the enemy, but a dislodgment was effected with little dif¬ 
ficulty, and the French were pursued to their tite-de-pont on the banks of 
the Danube. The deficiency of cavalry prevented a due advantage from 
Iming taken of tlie retrograde movements of the French centre; and the 
6Ain6 disparity was highly unfavourable to the Austrian lefty which after be- 
iog recalled from its attack, could not, even with the aid which it received 
fitim the centre, secure itself from being seriously out flaked, or perma- 
nswtly defend Neusiedel against the vigorous assaults of Dsvoust. The ill 
-^rinn of this corps made an unfavourable impression upon other parts of 
k^ustrian line. Tlie centre, being exposed to a new and formidable at- 
rsdnslly retreated ; and the right, threatened with the danger of being 
L.by the columns marching along the river, evacuated the posts which 
ite vedently seized, and concurred in those movements of timidity or 
orimidenoe which not'only inspired the French with the confident hope of 
victok^ but gave them a right to claim it, though it is but due to Napoleon 
to ado, in place, that he afterwards confessed to his friends at Bt. He¬ 
lena, that bis victory at Wagram was le*t deeinve than any of the others 
on which he plumed himself. ...... r i 

The Austrians having retreated to Znium, in Moravia, they were loi- 
iowed by NBp<deon, who there received from tike emperor Francis a proposal 
to treat for peace, and an armistice was acceded to, on the surrender of ^ 
vend fortresses. The armistice was continued from time to time till the 
month of October, when a definitive treaty was concluded between »e two 
powers, and rign^ at the palace of Schonbrun, the head-quarters of Napo- 
I^n. The conditions of tiie treaty .proved much toss nnwwraUle tiian 
might have been expected frrtn the forlorn and hpMM|J$JWHton Aiw- 
tria, whose armies were nowadispersed and_ all bgt tno 

emperor Francis was obliged to yield the important jermow Wf Baltzburg, 
with other districts in toe vicinity. To France wbrs dwed 
Trieste, with the entire line of coast connecting the dominions of Fmm on 
both sides of the Adriatic. In Poland the king of fexony obtain^ >“ 
addition to the provinces constituting the duchy of Warsaw, the wMt^ 
OsUieia. with the city of Cracow. Another portion of Ai^nan Fwand ww 
to Russia, which had derived advantages from the m^rtunes oi 
mSr other nation. The title of Joseph Buonaparte as kiim of Bpain^ww 
recognized. The Tyrolese were abandoned to their fate ; that heroic 
r*iil maintaining an unavailing resistance. At length, oveq|fhelmea ratne* 
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tbBB vanquiilied, put to hostilities in that quarter, and the blood¬ 

stain^ triumph of Bavaria was crowned by the barbarous execution of the 
patriot Hdffer-Cl) 


LETTER VIII. 


Revieie of the affaire ef England, 1809—10 .—Treaty of alliance between 
Great Britain and Spain.—Parliamentary proeeedinge.—Chargee agaiiisl 
the duke of York.—Eyiedition to the iele of Waleheren.—Dieeentions in 
the British cabinet.—Violent agitations of party.—Brilliant exploits of the 
British Navy. — Disput^ with the United State's. 


Baroaa we resume the narrative of the peninsular war, which, from the pe¬ 
riod at which we are arrived, became a prominent object in the political 
events of Europe, 1 must detain you a moment, my dear Philip, while we 
take a cursory survey of the domestic occurrences of our own country. The 
British parliament was convened for the dispatch of public business on the 
19 th of January, 1809. The speech from the throne, which was delivered 
by commission, adverted to an overture for peace which the emperor of 
France had tendered from Erfurt, in relation to which his majesty expressed 
his persuasion that the two houses would participate in the feelings expressed 
in his declaration on the occasion which should be laid before them. He in¬ 
formed them that his engagements with Spain were now reduced into the 
form of a treaty of alliance. The peculiar claim of the king of Sweden to 
his majesty's support was insisted on ; and the vigorous prosecution of the 
war earnestly recommended. Some very animated debates ensued on this 
occasion in both houses of parliament. The assistance afforded to Sweden; 
the expedition to Portugal; the convention of Clintra; the disasters of Spam ; 
and the Amerioan embargo, which had now been confirmed by a nim-mt^ 
course bill passed in the new congress, prohibiting the entrance ports 

of the United Btates to all vessels belonging to Gr^t Britain or Fra^jMf 
to any of tteh countries under their influence, and adherinjg either t«i™ 
Berlin decree or the British orders in council;—all these topics were bto^t 
forward and furnished materials for debate and discussion. ^ ^ _ 

The debates on the affairs of Portugal and Spain took precedence in point 
of curiosity and interest. The earls of St Vincent, GrenviHe and Moira, 



-- » „„ of Spain )... . 

“ Had the British government sent out in due time a proper peiwn to 
" cert measures wiSi the Spanish people, and amicably to explain the “lot* 

" upon which the British nation wished to act towards Spaii^ the Maniaroa 
“ would never have refused to accept the aid of troops from England. Y>ra 
Grravuie asserted that “ it was only in the north of Spain, and on tte bor- 
(hat ai British force could have acted with effe^ 
been driven from M^rid, and had rrtired to t^ 
a British army had been sent to the north of 
[ic& had received reinforcements, they probabto 
riven through the Pyrenees, those pas^ for^. 

_country put into the hands of the Spaniards. 

St. Vincent pointedly condemnei the plan “ffebarking troops i“ 
mity of the Bouth, which wore designed to act in the North, j. 

all these and aimif«r complmnts, lord Hawkesbury dedared that 
of a British Frugal in preference to Spein, wag a 

in complianee with the reoresentations of the Spanish juntas, 

,T 


' deia of tl^i 
“ After the 
" frontiers. 

;; bflli 
might hi^ 
*' and the keys 
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ninff. In the lower house, endoavoure<l to justify the principle on which his 
m^Bty'e ministers had acted, by a development of tjie state of Spain at the 
commencement of the grand insurrection. “ When the whole Spanish na- 
“ tion," said he, “ rose unanimously, and with a conceit almost mirMulous, 

“ the consequence was, the sudden creation of various local authorities, ac- 
“ knowledmng no head: jealous, watchful, and extremely suspicious of My 
“ attempt on the part of one to obtain ascfendancy over the other. Ihe 
“ supreme central junta was not established until the last week in Septem- 
“ her." To these circumstances Mr. Canning ascribed the directum of. 
expedition, and the delay of the advance of the British army from 

A very considerable portion of the present session of Parliament now be¬ 
came occupied with a most extraordinary investigation into the «)nduct of 
his royal highness, the duke of York, generalissimo of the British army, of 
which a regard to impartiality seems to depand t|lat some notice should be 
So early as the 27th of January, colonel Wardle, an officer ot the 
militia service, and member of parliament, had publicly asserted the exis¬ 
tence of a system of abuse in the military department, over which the royal 
duke presided. The substance of the charge was, that an intriguing female, 
whose name was Mary Anne Clarke, who during several years had been a 
favourite with his royal highness, but who was then discarded, had earned 
on k traffic in commissions, not only with the knowledge, but also the par¬ 
ticipation of the coinmander-iii-chief; and he concluded by moving for a 
committee of inquiry. ,, ., 

The introduction of the subject gave rise to a considerable discussion, 
and when various observations had been offered by different mennbers, Mr. 
Perceval, chancellor of the exchequer, to the surprise and regret of the more 
considerate members, proposed that the inquiry should take place in a com- 
mittee of the whole house, which was accordingly earned. Ihis ill-advised 
measure gave occasion to some of the most indecent scenes ever witnessed 
id that assembly. The daring evidence of Mrs. Clarke was corioborated 
from various quarters, and fully proved the fact of her own profligate trainc. 
That she had actusdly received sums of money for her interest m obtaining 
promotions and other appointments, was proved beyond rfl reasonable 
doubt: but the dijke’s knowledge of her transactions, and participation m 
her gains, were circumstances, the proof of which depended chiefly on ihe 
test&ony of Mrs. Clarke herself. 

;,..,The defenders of his royal highness were, for the most part, members oi 
li^^niinistration and the crown lawyers; whereas, on the other sid^ 
mBiidiiany of the most independent members, who did .not always vote with 
tbenwpoidtion. Testimonies the most respectable, however, were given by 
aeve^ distinguished persons to the exoeUence of the duke s general ronduct 
in his high office, and the improvements which the military system had re¬ 
ceived under his management. Nor was it alledged against him that in any 
of the instances adduced, promotion had been bestowed on the undeserving, 
or, yet, that any pecuniary consideration had been actuMjr received by the 
commander-in-^lef. On the 23d of February, his royal highness addressed 
a letter to the speaker of the house of commons, in which he not only oe- 
nied all personsl participation, but the slightest knowledge of these abuses, 
adding, that, if upon such evidence as had been adduMd against him, the 
house of commons could thinjc his innocence questionable, he daimed of tteir 
justice that he should not be condemned without trial, nor be ^pnved ot 
the benefit and protection which is afforded to every Bntish subject,^ those 
sanctions under which alone evidence is received by the ordinary adminis- 

tratioa of the laws. . , , 

It now became necessary to put an end to tkese anomalous proceeduigs, 
or to frame regular articles of inpeachment. With a view to the tot rf- 
temaUve, Mn Perceval on the 17th of March, moved a reMlution, that the 
bouse having examined the evidence, apd^aving found that 
Tu^n, B^connivance at corruption, had been Mouted to t^ 

York, were of opinion that the imputetion wm whoUy unfiunnded.— wtoh 
was carried by two hundred' aqd seventy-eight agamst one hundred and 
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ninety-eU votea. But though the general conduct of his royal highness as 
ooTtimander-in-chief was not denied to be hig^hly meritorious^ the current of 
national opinion was 8o_ adverse, and the public indignation at the disco¬ 
veries which had transpired so vehement, and so plainly indicated in the 
numerous addresses presented to colonel Wardle, that the royal duke found 
it expedient to resign his high office, which was transferred to the hands of 
sir David Dundas. On the notice of this resignation, a final resolve passed 
« that under existing circumstances the house did not think it necessarv to 
“ proceed farther with the minutes of evidence taken before the cbm- 
“ ipitthe," which was carried by a large majority. Thus terminated a dis¬ 
cussion which, whatever may be thought of its origin, was rendered import¬ 
ant in its progress by the unususJ interest taken in it throughout the cWn- 
try, and the freedom of debate with which it was conducted ; and if its issue 
be regarded as a proof oJi^the fljeponderating influence of the ministers in 
parUament, it also furnishes demonstrative evidence, that the most clev;.ted 
rank cannot, under the British constitution, shelter abuses from detection, or 
protect those concerned in them from the etfects of the public disple.Tsiire. 
During this ferment of the public mind, a charge of corruption, though of a 
very different nature, was brought against lord Castlereagli. 'll'liile that 
nobleman presided at the India board, ho had been complimented by the 
company with the disposal of a writersliip ; and being desirous of a seat in 
parliament for a friend, he was recommended to a “ traffidng broker," who 
professed to be able to obtain one as an equivalent for the writership. AV'itl. 
this man and for this purpose, lord Castlereagh most imprudently assented 
to an interview. But the writership, estimated hy good judges at three 
thousand guineas, being a certainty, and the seat in reversion a great un¬ 
certainty, the treaty broke off. Though trafficking for seats in parliament 
was a practice of common occurrence, it was conmssedly unconstitutional ; 
and the requisite attention to decorum would not permit any individual oc¬ 
cupying a high and responsible office to be personally concerned in any such 
transaction. Lord Castlereagh, in his defence, disclaimed being actuated by 
any corrupt motive, or the exertion of any official influence, though he much 
regretted that he had inadvertently been led to convOTse on such a subject 
with such a man as Reding. He further added, that if the house deemed 
the action, or rather intention, which was all that the accusation amounted 
to, unparliamentary, he should bow to any censure which he might be thought 
to deserve. 

A resolution of censure was accordingly moved hy lord Archibald Hanfli- 
ton, on the 25th of April, which gave rise to a long debate. But as 
offence was only contemplated, and attended with palliating circumstances, 
the chancellor of the exchequer moved the order of the day, in voting for 
which, Mr. Canning took occasion to remark, " that he would by no 
“ means be understood in giving his vote, as thereby pronouncing the case 
“ submitted to them as not of very serious importance.” This opinion, 
having apparently more weight than the vote, the order of the day was ne¬ 
gatived, and Mr. Canning himself moved “ that the house, on considering 
" the whole of the case, saw no necessity for a criminating resolution," which 
was carried bya mmority of two hundred and fourteen to one hundred and six¬ 
ty-seven voices. Before the close of the sessiop, Mr. Curwen obtained leave 
to bring in a biU for securing the independence f nd purity of parliament, by 
preventing the obtaining of seats by improper means; and also to extend the 
laws against bribery. VKhile the bill was in process, the ^eaker of the 
house of commons made a strong appeal in its favour. “ Th^e question, 
said this distinguished personage, is no less than this: whether seats in 
** this house snail henceforth be publickly saleable ? A propontxoi^ at the 
** sound of which, our ancestors would have startled with indignation; but 
“ a practice, which in these days, and within these walls, in utter oblivion 
" of every former maxim and foiling of parliament, has been avow^ and 
"justified. If we forbear to reprobate this traffic, we give it legality and 
" sanction. Tfegt it is a pailiamentary offence, every page of our history. 
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“ onr stetutea, and our journals, bear evidence." Tbe bill, after various 
modifications, nsssed by a small majority. 

In defianoe, bowever, of these domestic feuds, and dis^iceful scenes, the 
exertions of England, at this period, weria of a nature and upon a scale to 
surprise the world. It seemed us if her flag literally overwhelmed the whole 
seas on the coasts of Italy, Spain, the Ionian islands, and the Baltic sea. 
Wherever there was the least show of resistance to the yoke of Napoleon 
the assistance of England was appealed to and as promptly afforded. In 
Spain, particularly, the British troops led by a general wiiose name note 
gan to be weighed against those of the ablest of tlie French commanders, 
displayed their accustomed gallantry under auspices which no longer per¬ 
mitted it to evaporate in actions of mere eclat. Vet the British administra¬ 
tion, while they had thus embraced a broader and more adventurous, and 
iode^ a far wiser system of conducting th(UiM-ar, ptivertheiess evinced in one 
very important instance, that they were not free from the ancient prejudires 
which had so long rendered the energies of the country almost nselms to the 
liberties of the world. The general principle was iuoeed adopted, that the 
expeditions of Britain should be directed where they could moat benefit the 
fifngjl ^ Europe, and most injure the interests of 'Buonaparte ; but it was 
nefiMliwcult to perceive a spirit of natioiml selfishness pervading their coun- 
cU* mingling itself with their procee<ling8. Besides the forces already 
in the Peninsula, Great Britain liad the means of di'«p 08 ing of forty thou¬ 
sand men, with a fleet of thirty-five slii|is of the line, and twenty frigates to 
assist on any point where their services miglit be useful. Such an armament 
on the coast of Spain might have brou)>ht to an early issue the lung and 
sanguinary contest in tliat country, saved much British blood which the pro- 
trarted war wasted, and struck a blow, the effects of which, like the battle of 
TfiVl^dffar, Napoleon miglit have felt on the banks of the Danube. Such an ar- 
mplMttt, if sent to the north of Germany prior to the destruction of Schill 
Htfr^ndefeat of the duke of Brunswick’s enterprise, might have been the 
mrans of placing all the northern provinces in active opposition to France, 
hy an effort for which the state of the public mind was already prepared. A 
successful action would even have given spirits to Prussia, and induced that 
depresaed fcingdonv to resume the struggle for her independence. In fact, 
Bntain might have had the honour of kindling the same flame, which, when 
•xiQlted W Russia in 1813, was the means of destroyiim the French influ- 
4H0i in Grennany, and brewing up the confederation of the Rhine. But, 
aoK^pily, neither of these important objects seemed to the planners of tlii» 
enterprise to be connected in a manner sufficiently direct, with objects ex- 
dnsively interesting to Britain. It was therefore agreed that the expedi¬ 
tion should to sent against the strong fortresses, swampy isles, and dan¬ 
gerous coasts of the Netherlands, in order to seek for dock-yards to be de- 
atn^ed, and ships to be carried off. Antwerp was particularly aimed at; 
but although Napoleon attaidied great importance to the immense naval 
yards and docks which he had formed in the Scheldt, yet, when weighed 
with the danger and difficulty of an attack upon them, the object of destroy¬ 
ing them seems to have been very inadequate. Be^des, before Antwerp 
could be attacked, the islands of Bevehuid and Walcheren were to be taken 
pnnnrisirion of, and a long amphibious &urse of hostilities was to be main¬ 
tained, to enable the expeditv>n to reach the point where alone great results 


were expected. , - . » 

Early in the month of May, 1800, preparations commenced for fitting out 
this expedition, and towards the end of July, an army of forty tbousand 
men was collected, to be aaMtfll by a fleet of thirtymne Bail of the li"®» *"{} 
thirty-mx fr^tea, besides numerous gun'boats, bomb vessels, and smsi‘ 
craft. The oommand of the whole armament was entrusted to the earl or 
Chatham, son of the great minister of thatgMune, who, far from inheriting 
the talents of his fattier, was sigoaliaed IiyVMhing ao much as a spirit o 
inactivity and proeraatination, the conaequencea of which had been fw* * 
el! the public offlees which he held, and which therefore likely to 
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neculiarly fatal in an expedition requiring the utmost celerity and prompti¬ 
tude of i^ion. The armament set sail on the 38th of July, and on the let 
of Ani^Bt invested Flushing. A tremendous cannonade and bombardment 
com^nced on the IStb, which two days afterwards produced from general 
Monnet, the commander of the garrison, a request for a suspension of 
arms- This was followed by a surrender of the place, with its garrison con¬ 
sisting of about five thousand men who were sent to England prisoners of 
^But here terminated the success of the British. The French, who had 
at test been much alarmed, had time to recover from their consternation. 
Fott^d then at the head of the police in Paris, and it may be said of the 
povemment, being tlien minister of the interior, lost no time in collecting and 
retting under arms about forty thousand national guards, to replace the re- 
^lar mldiers, of which the low countries had been drained. The command 
^ given to Bcmadotte, now created prince of Ponte Corvo, who availed 
himMlf ofthe time afford^ by tlft English, to put Antwerp into a complete 
state of defence, and to assemble within and under its walls more than thir- 
tv thousand menu The country was inundated by opening the sluices ; 
i^rnng batteries were erected on both sides of the Scheldt, and to ^cend 
nver became almost impossible. In addition to all this the spmt of 
discord began to manifest itself between the Briti^ naval and milit^ 
nfficers. The troops likewise were becoming very sicUy, from thrir por¬ 
tion in these low and marshy grounds, in the most unhealthy se^n of the 
*ear The final objects of the expedition were th»efore a^donrf: and 
on the 14th of September, lord Chatham was induced to denart for England, 
^th the greatest part of his army. The reorder were 
session of Walcheren, for the purpose of blocking up the Sdieldt, and aflord- 
ing an inlet for British commerce into Holland where the people were well 
difnosed to admit colonial produce and other commodities. To the troops, 
ho^. this detTrminatk.n wa. extremely fatal. Am^g the ma.^^ 
atagnant canals, and unwholesome trenches of the isle of 

a fever of a deeply pestUential and mabgnimt kh^, 
wW^^e ^ malS^fes the ™me description is more destn.rt.ve to 
which, like most inmwiiea o constitutions become by habit proof 

strangers than to the native^ wnose ^i . British 

fever a subject of terror to Englishmen The w witujoi™ 
the army of his .uo -eBti'”' "-* h^which they fell 

broke out even in his_bulletins,_ as not^the consequence of the cli- 

had been caused by his own policy, md , ., from being witJi- 

mate and the ill-aavised delay which. prevented the 

drawn from it. “ We are rejoi^d, s“ ^ ^ked’themselves in the mo- 
iiister at war, " to see that the English h p , , ^.jjg j,ad air and 

“ rasses of Zealand. Let them be.only S their army.” At length, 

“ fevers peculiar to the coun^ wiU ^ y in three general 

after theloss of moiti Uves aXn the 23 d of De¬ 
battles, the fortifications of Flushing relics of the British ar- 

cember, Walcheren was the sick list. Such w^ 

ray, nearly one hhlf of which, was ^ . nrodigious expense, totally 

the termination of an _ anbiMtm mockery to the ene- 

disappointed the public hopes and .^®T^® . terminate here; the mi^e in 

mies of the country. But the evil did source of dissension in 

which it had been directed and conduct^, b^m Castiereagh and 

the British cabinet, and brought on a afiray- I* ®^so oc^ioned 

Mr. Canning who was severay wound^ m the most able wd 

the temporary secession of M r. Ca nning, public afiairs at a 

eloquent of its members, who . soared by his countiy- In 

moment when his talents ^®^i,.„S^gtBte of affairs, the marquis of 

measure, however, to counteract JJ**® n?^ecretary at war, a circumstanca 
Wellesley wdiiipoiiited to the situation of secresa y 
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which gave, in the estimation of the public, a strong pledge that the efficient 
measures suggested bv the talents of that noble statesman, would be sup. 
ported and carried through by his brother sir Arthur Wdlesley, to whom 
alone, as a genera), the army and the people began to look with hope and 
conhdence. r 

In this distracted state of the cabinet, the duke of Portland thought pro¬ 
per to retire f^m his eminent station as head of the administration assign¬ 
ing as a reason for it his growing infirmity ; and lord Castleroagh also reUn- 
quished the s^s of office as secretary at war. On the SSd of September, 
Mr Spencer Perceval, upon whom, in consequence of the resignation of the 
premier and the two secretaries, nearly the sole weight of tlie government 
now devolved, wrote to earl Grey and lord GrenviUe, stating that, “ his 
” majesty bad authorized the earl of Liverpool (late lord Hawkesbur}-) 
" and himself, to communicate with their lordships for the purpose of fbrm- 
" ing an extended and combined administiw.tion jAand requesting their pre- 
" sence in London." As under the actual circumstances of the case no such 
overture could have been haXarded witliout the determination to allow the 
whigs a decided lead in ttie combined administration, a very favourable op¬ 
portunity, as was generally thought, occurred of uniting and reconciling the 
two great opposing parties in the state. Yet this advance was received with 
a MMness which can only be accounted for liy calling to mind the circum- 
stancea under which they had formerly quitted office. Lord Grenville in¬ 
deed repaired to town, in obedience to what he considered to be tlie king’a plea¬ 
sure ; but in his answer to Mr. Perceval dated ‘J9th of September, he peremp¬ 
torily declined the communication proposed, declaring “ that it could not be 
*' considered in any other light than as a dereliction of public principle." 
Earl Grey, writing from bis seat in Northumbeiland, declared “ hia atten- 
“ dance in town unnecessary, unless he hud received the king’s commands to 
" that effect.’ and in terms equally strong with tliose of lord Grenville, 
aa ig a r ed " an union with the present ministers to be, so far as regarded him- 
'SMf, impossible; and that the proposed communication could lead to no 
" useful result.” Mr. Perceval in reply explained, that “ the proposal was 
" not for the accession of their lordships to the present udmiiiistrution, but 
*' for the formation of* a combined and extendi one." Here the corres¬ 
pondence ended ; and the ministers tlion in office, finding themselves com¬ 
pelled to act with energy or resign ut discretion, Mr. Perceval accMipted the 
office of first lord of the treasury ; marquis Wellesley received the seals of 
tiie foreign department ; lord Livurpoid succeeded Custlereagh as minister at 
war ; ana the honourable lUchard Kider, took tlie place of lord Liverpool in 
the home department. If the adniiiiistratiou were injured in their popula¬ 
rity by the late train of events, no part of tills displeasure fell upon the king, 
who aeems to have gained upon the affections of his subjects, in proportiun, 
as advanced years and infirmities (fur he had now become almost blind) ex¬ 
cited the feelings of commiseration in his beiiidf. The i23th of October 1809, 
lieing the fiftieth celebration of his accession to the throne, was distin¬ 
guished throughout the united kingdom as a Jubilee, and was marked by 
every demonstration of loyal attachment and reverence. 

_^fore we take our leave of the affairs of Great Uritain during this trying 
crisis, it will be proper to glance at the ^success which attended lier arms ana 
councils in quarters to which we have hot yet adverteiL In the month of 
Januarv, 1609, an expedition,, under the command of general Prevost, and 
admiral Cochrane, app^ed off the island of Martinique ; and a landing was 
effected on the following day. After some severe actions, in which the 
French were driven from various strong posts, they withdrew their troops to 
Fort Bourbon, wbicih was immediately invested by the British. The place 
was captured on the 84th of February with little /arther loss, and all resis^ 
snee ceaidM, the island was reduced under the doiniiiion his Britannic 
majeety. The French colony of Cayenne ws|| about the same time, captured 
by a-combined force of Englitii and PortugiAe; the fbrmerunder the com¬ 
mand of captain Yeo of the navy. 

A Frenon fleet rf nine sail of the line, lying in the road near Bo- 
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chdle, BWterted by the /orts of that island, lord Cochrane, who was actine 
under the ordera of ^miria Gambier, proposed to make an attack upon, with 
a squadron of five ships, a few fn^^tes, and some smaller armedvessels. 
Siding in with a favourable wjndson the 11th of April, a boom laid across 
the entrance was broken through by the leadieg ship, on perceiving which, 
the greater part of the French ships slipped their cables and ran for the 
shore. On the following day lord Cochrane gave information by telegraph 
to the admiral, that seven of the enemy's ships were on shore, in a situation 
which afforded an opportunity of destroying them. It being found, however 
that the state of the wind rendered it hazaraous to enter the roads, in which 
the water was shallow, with laree ships, admiral Gambier, who had unmoor¬ 
ed, anchored agmn three miles from the forts, and sent all the small vessels 
to the attack, liord Cochrane, leading the way, opened a fire on a ship of 
fifty-six guns, which struAs, un<]>this was followed by three others of the 
line, which were also forced to strike; all of which were set on fire and de¬ 
stroyed. The other French ships being gut into deep water, moved up the 
river Cbarente, where it was impracticable to molest them, but it was doubt¬ 
ful whether they could be again gut out to sea. 

Lord Collingwood, who had succeeded Nelson, in the Chief command of 
the Mediterranean fleet, having proposed to general Stuart an expedition 
against the islands of Zante, Cephalunia and others, while the French wero 
occupied with the defence of Najiles, a joint force from Messina, Malta, and 
Corfu, was arranged for this purpose, and on the 1st of October it anchored 
in the'bay of Zante. On the following day a capitulation was agreed on, by 
which all that group of islands surrendered to the British arms, and the 
government of the Septinsular republic was restored. 

On the 23U of Octotier, three French ships of the line and four frigates, 
with a convoy of about twenty vessels wero descried on their passage from 
Toulon. Lord Collingwood directed rear admiral Martin to proceed with a 
squ^ron in chase of them ; and on the 25th, off the mouth of the Rhone, 
two of the French rfiips of the line were chased on shore, and set on fire by 
their own crews, flvhile a third, with a frigate, ran on shore at the entrance 
of the port of Cette, with little chance of being got off. 'I'he convoy mostly 
escaped at the time into the bay of Rosas; but on the 30tll, some ships, witli 
the boats of the fleet under orders from captain Hallowell, entering into the 
bay, most gallantly overcame every obstacle and all the resistance that reuld 
be made, as well from Ae vessels as from the castle of Rosas arid the forts, 
and captured or destroyed the whole, though not without considerable lo^ 
'I'he lading of the convoy was destined for the supply of the French army in 

Vhe unhappy dispute with America still remained unadjusted. In the 
office of preriSLtof the Cnited States Mr. h^n 

re-election was succeeded by Mr. Maildisuii. ^a-t nnhstituted 
severely felt from its long continuance, was repealed, 
prohibiting all intercourse with France and England *>*’* ***“ 
ever, that if either nation rescinded its obnoxious ^ envoy in 

relative to that nation should cease. Mr. in- 

America, was consequently empowerod to promise, ^h.it rf America with 
tei-dictionof July tlm 7th were «ithdrawn. tlft 
the French colonies should be placed on the same ^ 

peace, the British cruisers being allowed to ®“1’*“^^® ^ ^ woulf seem 

tniry to this restriction. But Mr. Erskme venturedjriso ^ 
without proper authority, to declare the '"u.. « an envoy extraordi- 

10th of June, 1809, on the general S®"*®?*. „ corespondent 

“ nnre should be received by the ^“"‘british '«- 

to that of hU Bntannic majesty. 1 he Britisn g again 

fu^ its ratification to this agrawnent, and Mr^Erskine, but his 

enforced. Mr. Jackson was sent out us ny 

^guMewaeao^ensive that congress refused to rM Cive a j 

fr«»n hTm, on he withdrew from the mty of 

In my next letter, 1 shall resume the history of the reninsuiar 
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Retvotptctive view ef the Matt of partita in Sj^iti.—Joteph Buonapartt re- 
turttaio MadritLSteonii campaign in Spain anti Portugal; A. U. IB09. 

The political state of Spain at the moment Napoleon first marclied his w. 
mies into it, and treacherously trepanned.the royal family into his toils, was 
unquestionably deplorable in the extreme. The subject has been briefly 
touched upon already, but 1 shall not apologise to you for introducing in this ' 
place a few additional remarks. *- 

The emperor of France having formed the determination, not only of ex¬ 
tending his personal influence, but also of aggrandizing his family in every 
possible mode, had sufficient penetration to perceive a very favourable op¬ 
portunity of doing it in the existing state of the peninsula. The languor 
and imbecility of the Spanish government, and the evident decline of the 
power and vigour of that monarchy, suggested to him the idea of an usur- 

C ation, and seemed to ascertain the facility of its accomplishment. Had he 
sen as prudent as he was ambitious, he would have remained content with 
the power of dictating to the court of Madrid, in the great points of war and 

{ lolicy j but he was desirous of securing a more complete and permanent sway, 
>y the erection of a new dynasty. With this view, he studioudy fermented the 
dissensions in the Spanish cabinet, and encouraged the animosities of party; 
and the artful activity of his emissaries, aided by the intrigues of tlie disaf¬ 
fected around the court, at length produced a crisis which was auspicious to 
his insidious and malignant purpose. 

The pernicious influence which Godoy, thejjrince of Peace, had acquired 
over the w^k mind of the king, disgusted Ferdinand, the heir apparent : 
and this prince more particularly resented his exclusion from all concern in 
the administration of public affairs. His discontent was enflamed by the in- 
BUMations of the Fl^ench ambassador, Beauharnois, by whose advice he rejec- 
<^ j^di e proposal of the court for a marriage with one of his relatives, the 
ivnrter s sister-in-law, and secretly addressed a letter to Napoleon, ofiiering 
his hand to any disengaged lady of the imperial family of France. This 
clandestine correspondence, and the nomination of the duke del Infantado 
lu chief commander of the army in the event of the king's death, furnished 
Godoy with a pretext for accusing Ferdinand of treasonable machinations ; 
and the latter was airested, imprisoned, and menaced with a criminal pro- 
j but the rising indignation and murmurs of the people, and the sub¬ 
missive behaviour of the royal prisoner, prompted his father to or^r his 
liberation. 

To secure the subserviency of the imbecile monarch and the Avourite 
Godoy, and at the same time facilitate the seizure of the monarchy, Napo¬ 
leon, on the S7tb of October, 180T, concluded at Fontainbleau, a treaty for 
the dismemberment of Portugal. It was stipulated, that the northern divi¬ 
sion of that kingdom should bS transferred to the king of Etruria, and the 
srathera part to the prince of Peace, under the guarantee and protection of 
his Catholic majesty : that the middle portion should remain in sequestration, 
for future disposal; and that the colonial territories of the same crown 
should be divided between Franca and Spain. By a separate convention, 
tweoty-ei^t thousand Frendi troops wore allowed to enter Spaiu, under the 
P*^** o* proceeding to Lisbon: but a much greater number, commanded 
W Murat; embraced the oppnrtunitv of intrusion ; ainte, according to general 
Foy a statement, the French armies which entered the Peninsula prior to 
the tst of June ISOS, amounted to no less than one hundred and seventeen 
thousand men, divided into five corps-d'armes, under Junot, Dupont, Mon- 
cey, Bessieres, and Dubesne, with a reserve of the imperial guard: and the 
numbers which thus crossed tiie Pyrenees were followed, before the Idth of 
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Auffust, by a reinforcement of forty thousand men ; maklniT > one 

hundred and sixty thousand men.(l) This immense force, once admitted, 
obtained, with little difficulty, possession of some of the strongest towns. 
These movements^ filled the king ^yith serious apprehenuons that Napoleon 
had other objects in contemplation than the marching of a small army to 
Uisbon, and his fears were not removed by the progressive disclosure of the 
emperor's views. His envoy Isqulerdo, informed him that he was expected 
by his powerful ally, to resign, for the benefit of the French empire, the pro¬ 
vinces situated between the Pyrenees and the Ebro, in return for a more 
commanding influence in Portugal than was stipulated for in the late treaty. 
The emperor hoped to intimidate the feeble minded monarch into a retreat 
from his kingdom to his trans-atlantic possessions, and Charles IV. seemed 
disposed to copy the example lately set him by the regent of Portugal: but 
his subjects no sooner gu5,iHtiHisitiun that such an object was in the view of 
the royal family than they exclaimed against it so loudly that he promised 
to remain with them and share their fate. Not satisfied with this assurance 
the malecontents of the province of Aranjuez re.solved to wreck their ven¬ 
geance on the obnoxious favourite Godoy, whose life, however, they spared 
at the intercession of Ferdinand. When he had been deprived of his power 
and imprisoned, Charles became dejected, and despairing of ever again 
reigning in tranquillity, declared his intention of residing his crown. His 
son did not dissuade him from his purpose, but readily accepted the offered 
royalty, and was proclaimed king by the title of Ferdinand VI1.(2) 

&ucn was the posture of affairs when the armies of France, professedly en¬ 
tering the country as an ally, began to take possession of their fortified 
places, and, as mentioned in a former letter, were followed by Napoleon and 
his brother Joseph Iluonaparte 'Plie emperor made his entry into Madrid, 
and presented himself to the inhabitants of the peninsula, not m a master, 
but as a liberator. " I have abolished,” said he, " the inquisition, which 
“ Europe and the age have denounced. Priests ought to direct the conscience, 
** but not to exercise any external and corporeal jurisdiction over their 
“ fellow citizens. 1 have Bupi»ressed the feudal rights, and any one may 
“ now establish inns, ovens, mills, nets, fisheries, and give free scope to his 
“ industry. The selfishness, the wealth, and the prosperity of a small num- 
" ber of men, are more injurious to your agriculture than ^the heats of the 
“ dog-star. As there is only one God, there ought to be in one state ozuy 
" one law. All partial judicatures have been usurped, and are contrary to the 

“ rights of the nation : 1 have destroyed them.The present gene- 

" ration may entertain various opinions: too many passions have been put 
in motion, but your posterity will bless me as your regenerator^: they will 
“ place among the memorable days of their history, those in which I have 
been amongst you ; and from these days will date the prosperity of Spaim 
This announcement was in itself quite sufficient to call into action w the 
energies of a domineering and jealous priesthood, who could n<^ but per¬ 
ceive that this “ liberator's” object was to undermine their influence an 
ruin their occupation. Spain unquestionably needed a liberator . one w 
by the return of civilization, should restore them to a better i»nffition, and 
infuse among them just notions of their natural rights and liberties, uut 
in such a country as Spain, this is no more tlfe work of a day, 
cutting of the canal Napoleon ; and when a country is f "l 

ranee, barbarism, and poverty, covered with convents, and go , ^ 

monks, it is necesary to reform its social state before we concern “ , ,. 

about its freedom. Spain had at this time many of the distinguis^d^^^^^^^^ 
freedom, who understood iU value, “^Jahoured to benefit thei^imtry j^^ 
introduction among them ; but they did not yehsl^ aSd they 

method of forcing the boon upon them against their inclination, ana rimy 
remsted his atten^ts to do so. *The nation was divided into two classes, the 


(11 See General Foy’e hiitqry of the Penineolar War.. 
( 9 ) Memoi^es pour tervlr £ rllittoiro a* 
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■ itdvocates of civil liberty, and of slavish submission to tho priesthood—that 
of the Cortes and that of the monks ; and though aiming at very different 
objects, they had the skill to defend themselves in common. The one was 
at the head of the superior and middle, the other of the lower classes, and 
they vied with each other in inspiring tbbir countrymen with the sentiments 
of civil independence, or religious fanaticism. You will be much amused 
wilh the following catechism which was composed for the instruction of the 
lower orders, and commonly used by the priests at this time:— 

“ Tell me, my child, who art thou ? A Spaniard by the grace of God.—. 
“ Who is the enemy of our happiness ? The emperor of the French.—How 
" many natures has he ? Two: the human and the diabolic nature.—How 
" many emperors of the French are there f One, in three deceitful persona.— 
" What are their names ? Napoleon, Murat, and Manuel Godo;^—Which of 
“ the three is most wicked? They are all thr^eequgjly wicked.—^rom whence 
" did Napoleon come ? From sin.—Murat ? From Napoleon.—And Godov ? 
" From the fornication of the two.—What is the spirit of the first ? Pride 
" and despotism.—Of the second ? Rapine and cruelty.—Of the third ? Ava- 
“ rice, treason and ignorance.—What are the French ? Ancient Christians 
“ become heretics.—Is there any sin in putting a Frenchman to death ? No, 
“ my father, we gain heaven by putting one of these dogs of heretics to 
“ death.—What punishment deserves the Spaniard who is wanting in his 
“■ duty ? The death and infamy of traitors.—\Yhat shall deliver us from our 
“ enemies ? Confidence in each other, and in our arms." 

Such was the hostile spirit which Napoleon, who does not seem to have 
been properly aware of the pride and jealousy belonging to the Spanidi cha¬ 
racter, had to encounter when he entered the peninsula. But he had en¬ 
gaged himself in a tedious and perilous enterprise, in which his whole system 
was at fault. He appears to have become intoxicated with the height of his 
elevation to such a degree, as to forget that victory did not here consist in 
the defeat of an army and the possession of the capital, but in the entire oc¬ 
cupation of the territory, and in that which is still mure difficult, the sub¬ 
jection of the mind. Nevertheless, Napoleon was persuading himself that 
he should subdue this people when he was recalled to Germany by the fifth 
coalition, as stated ^in a former letter.—Let us now resume the narrative of 
the second campaign in the peninsula, the territory of which was defended 
foot by foot, and it was necessary to take the towns by assault. The Bri- 
^h army having embarked from Corunna, the French bent all their efforts 
to the subjugation of Spain. The neighbourhood of Saragossa had con¬ 
stantly been the theatre of hostilities ; and that renowned city, which had 
repeatedly baffled aU the attempts of the enemy, was one of the' first objects 
of his vengeance. A number of fugitives from the army of Castanus, which 
was defeated at Tudela, on the 23d of November, 1808, had retreated to Sa¬ 
ragossa, and these added to its martial citizens and armed peasants from the 
(K>unt^, composed a body of fifty thousand men, under the command of ge¬ 
neral F^afox. The siege was conducted by the duke of Montebello, one of 
the ablest of the French generals. On the 20th of January, 1809, the 
French made their grand attack.—^Abuut noon on the following day the 
breaches were practicable, and the assailants entered the city. General 
Lacoste, and a great number of their bi'hvest officers and men fell in the as¬ 
sault. The determined resolution of the inhabitants, who disputed every 
inch of ground, and converted ever^’ house into a fortress, reduced the 
French to the necessity of mining and blowing up the houses. The lani¬ 
ards on their part, had recourse to countermining, and the effects of this 
subterraneous war were dreadfully destructive. During these terrible 
operations, the batteries kept up an incessant fire; and by mining and 
blqwing up the houses as they proceeded, the French, on the 17th of Fe¬ 
bruary, at length became masters of the city. Not fewer than twenty thou¬ 
sand of its brave defenders were buried under its ruins, after a resistance to 
which history can scarcely furnish a parallel, and which will render the 
siege of Saragossa memorable to all future ages. 

A series of disasters falling in rapid succession, now seemed to have sealed 
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the doom of Spwn. An advantage gained by the duke of Albuoueroue 
the asnd of February, over a corps of Fi4ch at Conse^a^ wal W 
dender compenMtara for these multiplied misfortunes. Tl^French amv 
in Catalonia made thr^ powerful attacks on that of Spain under genCTil 

actions, the Spanish general, after an ol^inate 
conflict in which ho was severely wounded, w.as, on the 18th of March, driven 
from his position and compelled to retire to Tarragona. Soon after this dis¬ 
aster general Cuests was defeated, March the a9th, at Medellin and forced 
to retire to Monasteno. The patriots about this time recovered Vigo • but 
their casual advantages were merged in the lung train of successive disasters, 
and the French having made themselves masters of the centre of Spain, were 
pushing forward the different divisions of their army towards the extremity 
of the kingdom. 

A better understanding vow bogan to take place between Great Britain 
and Portugal. General Bcresford, invested by the regency with the rank of 
deld-marsbiJ, was most usefully employed in organizing a native force to act 
with the British army. The duke of Dalmatia having entered Portugal at 
Barga, on the 29th of March took possession of Talavera. In order to jire- 
serve his communications, that general had left a garrison at Chaves ; whicli 
fortreira was soon after wrested out of his hands by Don Fr.ancisco Silviera, 
an active and gallant officer in the Portuguese service who continued to har¬ 
ass the French and straiten tlieir quarters, when, on tlie 88nd of April, sir 
Arthur Wellesley once more landed at Lisbon with a re-infurcement of Bri¬ 
tish troops. Instantly repairing to Coimbra, he put himself at the head of 
his assembled forces, and advanced against Oporto, at the same time detach¬ 
ing marshiJ Beresford to occupy the fords of the upper Doiiro. Marshal 
Soult finding himself in danger of being insulated, judged it necessary to eva¬ 
cuate Oporto, and to retreat with all possible expedition into Gallicia, which 
lie did not without sustaining some loss. Marshal Victor, in the mean time, 
who commanded in Estremauura, after defeating tlie Spanish general Cuesta, 
at Medellin, had made himself master of Alcantara, on which the British 
commander returned to the south, and Victor retired to his former station 
at Guadiana. The operations in Gallicia and the Asturias, under general 
Komana, were also favourable ; and the French were iJearly driven from 
these provinces. 

On the 80th of July, sir Arthur Wellesley effected his junction with Cu¬ 
esta at Oropesa ; but Victor, aware of his danger, had by this time crossed 
the Tagus, at the famous bridge of Almarez, that noble monument of Roman 
magnificence. The allied British and Portuguese army marched along the 
hanks of the river towards Olalla, where Victor had his head quarters, and 
who bad now received large re-inforcements from Madrid, led on by king 
Joseph in person. The British commander took an advantageous position 
near Talavera de la Keyna, general Cuesta’s encampment on the right ex¬ 
tending to the Tagus. Early on the morning of the 28th the enemy attacked 
the British in force, making a demonstration at the same time on the oppo¬ 
site quarter. The battle continued at intervals during the whole day, and 
ended in the final repulse of the enemy. The French are said to have lost 
on the occasion, about ten thousand nryen, killed or wounded, and the number 
of those who suffered in the British army was b#tween five and six thousand, 
independent of twelve hundred Spaniards under Cuesta, either killed or 
wounded. . , , i. 

This apparent victory had not the immediate effect which might have been 
expected from it. The advance of Soult and Ney with twenty-five thousari 
men encouraged the retiring troops to a resumption of course and ulacriiy, 
and they seemed inclined to force the post of Talavera, whwi the Spams i 
general Cuesta occupied with his army. It was proposed that the pas^s m 
Banos and Poralos should be defended; but Ae Span^ 
tardy in his movements that the former position was left 
and Placentia was seized by the advancing enemy, whose P™f^ess 
dated the Spaniards so much that they abandMed Talavera^here fifteen 
hundred of the wounded were unfortunately lefL Sir Arthur Welles V* , 
created lord Wellington, was displeased with this movement as it exposcu 
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the combined troopa to the risk of a simultaneous attack la the Iront and 
rear ; and as he reposed little confidence in the Spaniardsj and was doubtful 
of the practicability of a retreat in case of disaster, he resolved to mz^e an 
immemate choice of a defensive position. ,.He therefore ordered his army to 
cross the Tagus, at the bridge of Arcobispo, and fixed his residence at I>e- 
letosa, where he thought himself well situated for the defence of Almaraz 
and the lower parte of the river. 

It now became daily more and more apparent that the patriotic cause in 
Spain was sufferii^ greatly from the want of a regular system of co-opera¬ 
tion, the impolitic division of military command, and the continuance of 
abuses and grievances in every brancli of the administration ; and it gave 
particular uneasiness to the British government. To promote a change of 
system, the marquis Wellesley was instructed to visit the seat of the su¬ 
preme junta, then sitting at Cadiz. He w^ recced with politeness, and 
his suggestions met with respectful attention. He urged upon them the 
necessity of supplying the wants of tlie British troops, and of facilitating 
their prosp-ess, that tlie^ might not he obliged to quit the country. He hinted 
the expediency of appointing his brother, lord Wellington, who had so re¬ 
solutely supported the cause of an injured nation, to the chief command of 
the Spanish army, which would thus be more effectually united with its al¬ 
lies. Thu native troops he said ought to be subjected to a new organization 
and to a more efiScient discipline : public spirit ought to be more eagerly 
promoted ; the ruling council, being too numerous for an executive body, 
might prudently be diminished ; and the convocation of the Cortes ought not 
to be delayed. The tardiness of Spanish deliberation did not immedi¬ 
ately adopt these prudent and useful hints: yet the wisdom of the ambas¬ 
sador made some impression upon the most intelligent members of the 
junta. 

General Cuesta had presumed to remonstrate against the retreat of lord 
Weuin^on, alleging the probability of their being able to defeat the French 
by a strict union and concert: but his lordship was so disgusted at the con¬ 
duct of the Spaniards during the late battle, tliat, in a letter addressed to 
his brother, while he acknowledged the insufficiency of his army to witii- 
stand the French without assistance, he declared it to be his opinion, that 
he ought to renounce all idea of co-operation with the Spanish troops. Cii- 
eeta was soon after obliged by the approach of the enemy to retreat with 
precipitation and loss ; and sir Robert Wilson, who had recently pushed 
some parties of his small corps almost to the gates of Madrid, was ’attacked 
at Banos, but did nut retire uutil lie had defended the pass for nine liours. 
Venegas, about the same time, had an unfortunate engagement at Almon- 
acid. He formed an extended line, in the hope of turning the flanks of 
the enemy, who, deriding his efforts, penetrated the line in various parts, 
and totally routed his army. 

While the British troops remained on the defensive, some of the Spanish 
generals were busily em)>loyed in re-organising their respective armies. The 
duke del Parque was particularly active in this service ; and his troops, posted 
on the heights of Taraames, found an opportuAity for exertion, and in conse¬ 
quence of an attack from general Marchand, who endeavoured to turn their 
left. The retreat of the cavalry gave the assailants a temporary advantage; 
but the steady valour of the infantry at length put them to flight. 

Amidst these operations the conduct of the junta was the subject of much 
complaint. Its attempt to array the nation against the invaders was cen¬ 
sured as feeble and inefficient : its direction of the disposable force pro¬ 
nounced injudicious, ^ particularly in risking offensive operations in La 
Mancha : its inattention to that branch of the war which was connected with 
the defence ot fortresses, also excited animadversion ; and many discon¬ 
tented politidsns demanded a more systematic display of vigour and energy 
than the assembly had yet evinced. A small council of regency, chosen 
with the most deliberate discrimination, was proposed as a substitute, until 
the Cortes should meet; and as this seemed to be the prevalent opinion, the 
members of the junta so far admitted the principle, that they named a com- 
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inittee of rix of their numW for the better enforcement of decisive inea- 
surea of wer imd policy. They found a warm oppoaer of their oontinued 
authonty in the mmqms Homana, who not only condemned their conduct 
but denied the legitimacy of their power. Hia exertions, Iwlnp stroDirlv 
Bupported by the remonstrance of other distinguished patriots, drew forth 
a manifesto, dated the 28th of October, stating the exigencies and announc¬ 
ing the hopes of the nation, and ordaining the convoAtion of a represen¬ 
tative assembly. 

In this proclamation it was stated that an absurd and feeble tyranny had 
paved the way for French despotism, which at first appeared with a flatter- 
ing exterior, promising reform in the administration, and announcing the 
empire of the laws ; but the Spaniards were neither so deficient in penetra¬ 
tion to be deluded by the artifices of intrigui^ politicians, nor so spirit¬ 
less as to submit to the mandates of tyrants. They therefore rushed into 
arms, and, by their patriotlS enOAsiasm, soon obtained the honours and re¬ 
wards of victory. Instead of falUi^ into anarchy, they re-generated and 
rr-composed the state ; and established without violence or disorder, a su¬ 
preme government and a commanding authority. The central junta, while 
the expulsion of the enemy was its first object, attended with zem to the re¬ 
moval of abuses ; and as soon as the turbulence of war allowed, proclaimed 
the revival of the Cortes, a name which recalled ideas of legitimate and con¬ 


stitutional sway, connecting the rights of the people with the support of the 
throne. Some were of opinion, that a regency of three or five persons, with¬ 
out a representative body, would answer every purpose of good government: 
but such an administration would be accessible to the intrt^es of the tyrant 
and his emissaries, and would not be able to enforce that general sub¬ 
mission which the imposing authority of a national council would command. 
Others were inclined to maintain the preference of the different juntas, as 
representative bodies, to the proposed assembly ; because they concluded 
tiiat it would be constituted in the ancient mode so as not sufSciently 
to represent the people; but it was the intention of the ruling council 
t‘> make such arrangements as would tend to remove this objection. 
The proposed convocation, it was hoped, would prove the best remedy for 
the disorders of the state ; would call forth all the energies of the nation ; 
confound the views of the enemy ; and secure the triumph of the glorious 
c:iiise of freedom and independence. _ _ 

Tlie inhabitants of Gerona, at this momentous crisis, gave a striking pniof 
of their zeal in the cause of their country. Emulating the fame of the ^de¬ 
fenders of Saragossa, they long defied all the efforts of the enemy. 1 liey 
bravely sustained the most impetuous attacks aiid^repeatedly impelled tlu» 
assailants to retire. The neighbouring iSastleof Monjuich, though not strongly 
garrisoned, was defended with great bravery. Five assaults were repelled ; 
and the besiegers were obliged to continue their operations for five subse- 
iiiicnt weeks, before the danger of destruction could prompt the remaining 
occupants to retire into the city. General Blake who had twice contended 
with Suchet in the province of Arragon, and had not been able on either oc¬ 
casion to prevent his discouraged men from retreating, hoped to 
successful in an effort for the relief of Gerona, wluch was 
closely invested. While one part of.his army attacked the enemy at Bro- 
nolas, another division found an opportunity of ^tering **** ® -fter the 
the garrison and supplying its wants. More^han 

first investment, when three breaches had been J Seotem- 

siegers expected the speedy reduction of th^Iace. . veuireanoe 

bw, three strong columns were sent forwanf to an 
seemed to impend over the patriotic defenders. To onp ^ 

tack, Don Miriano Alvarez, the governor, made suA 

time and hia limited means allowed ; and entereSTat two of 

^eat courage and Indefatigable vigilance- The ® ^ intrusion wj*s 

toe opeiUnw, and penetrat^ to the nearest houses ; tomr mtro«on was 

at threxpSrie of 4eir Uves. Other attempts Frou.ch, 

city, andWlBed ^th equal spirit. More than eight hundred ol ine 
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MMording to the Spanidi account were killed ; and tlie rmulse operated for 
some time as a ebeek. to the invaders. As the possession of Hostalricli, and the 
vicinity of Blake's army, tended to prolong the defence of Gerona, general 
Augereau determined to possess himself of the former town and defeat ge¬ 
neral Blake; and, by the great superiorify of his force, heat length succeed¬ 
ed in accomplishing both objects. He dislodged the Spanish corps from the 
heights of Brunolas, and drove them to a remote station; the gates of 
Hostalrich were then set on fire ; the French ^ined admission, attained the 
defenders in every street, and overwhelmed them. Precluded from further 
supply and hopeless of relief, Alvarez capitulated on the 10th of December, 
and the garrison were made prisoners of war. 

In the army of La Mancha, the marquis of Ariezaga had superseded Ve¬ 
negas in the command, and high expectations were consequently entertained 
from its operations. It was confidently hoped t^t the new general would 
be able to advance to Madrid, in defiance m all Opposition, and expel the 
usurper from the throne. But he was encountered, on the 19th of November, 
by a French force, under the command of king Joseph, assisted by marshals 
Soult, Mortier, and Victor, at Ocana, near the south bank of that river, when 
the action terminated in a signal victory on the part of the enemy, and the 
vanquished army retreated in great confusion beyond the mountains. On 
this occasion, however, the Spaitish infantry, particularly the division of La¬ 
cey, fought with great bravery, keying the enemy in cheek for more than 
two hours, and a great part of the French line fell back in disorder ; but the 
superiority of the enemy's artillery, and the timid and irresolute behaA'iour 
of the Spanish cavalry, whose flight had an ill effect on the rest of the army, 
enabled the Frelhch to triumph. More than ten thousand of the vanquished 
were either killed, wounded, or made prisoners. Another defeat quickly 
followed; the duke del Parque, being attacked at Alba, on the river 'Formes, 
withstood repeated assaults, but he failed to derive from the cavalry the 
support which he expected : and the impetuous vigour of the French drove 
him, after the lossot many of his troops, to the mountainous confines of 
Gallicia. And thus, at the termination of the second campaign in the Penin¬ 
sula, the dark clouds of misfortune hung over the patriotic cause. 


LETTER X. 


The internal, or domeetie Affaire ^ France.—Jiapoleon repudiates his taife, 
Josephine, and marries the daughter of the Emperor of Jtulria. — Conse¬ 
quences of this marriage on his politics.—Deposes Ids brother houis, and 
annexes Holland to France .— A Iso the valleys of Piedmont and the Hans- 
Towns.—Hanover annexed to Westphalia .— Hernadotte elected to the throne 
of Sweden.—Political affairs of the north of Europe, 1810. 

The legislative body of France assembled on the 3d of December, 1809, on 
which occasion the emperor Napoleon addressed them in a style of lofty 
congratulation. Adverting to ^he late expedition to Holland, he told them 
that " the English army had terminated its projects in the pestilential 
" marshes of VTalcheren. THb pope whose weakness or treachery opposed 
“ the progress of the French arms in Spain, was stripped of his temporal 
“ power and authority, and compelled to restore it to the successor of Char- 
" lemagne, from whom he received it. By the treaty of Vienna, all his 
“ allies had acquired^ fresh increase of territory. 'Phe Illyrian provinces 
“ stretched the frontiers of his great empire to the Baave. Holland, placed 
" between England and France, must undergo some changes, in order to 
“ ensure the safety of the empire, and to promote their mutu^ interest”— 
and he concluded his address with the preoiction of new triumphs in the Pe¬ 
ninsula. In the annual eseposi, which immediately followed, the great works 
carrying on under the auspices of the emperor were particularly enumerated. 
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The canal Napoleon, uniting the Rhine and the Rhone ; the immense works 
at Cherburg | the magnificent military roads traversing the Alps, the Ap- 
iienninee, and the Pyrenees ; the draining of the marshes of Burgundy &c. 
&c.—all these were indeed imperial works and worthy of his fame and 


^ Such was the posture of affairs, when the ruler of France was in the Zenith 
of his greatness and glory, that he surprised the world, if indeed any thing 
in his conduct could be thought surprising, by one of the basest actions of 
his life, namely, the repudiation of his amiable and accomplished spouse, 
Josephine, and his marriage with the eldest daughter of the emperor of 
Austria. With the former he had now cohabited more than a dozen years, 
but she had the misfortune to bear him no issue. He was passionately at¬ 
tached to her ; for her personal charms were great, and as numerous as could 
be possessed by a wife. Ske hudsshared his more lowly fortunes, and by her 
management and address during his absence in Egypt, had paved the way 
for the splendid success which he had attained on his return. She had also 
done mudi to render his government popular, by softening the sudden and 
fierce bursts of passion to which he was subject. No one could understand 
like Josephine, the peculiarities of her husband’s temper ; no one dared, like 
her to encounter his displeasure, rather than_ not advise him tor his better 
interest: no one could possess such opportunities of watching the fit season 
for intercession ; and no one, it is allowed on all hands, made a more pru¬ 
dent, or amove beneficent use of the opportunities she enjoyed. The cha¬ 
racter of Napoleon, vehement by temper, a soldier by education, and in¬ 
vested by the success of his arms with the most despotic po wer, required m 
an especial manner the moderating influence of such a mind, which could 
intormre without intrusion, and remonstrate without offence, it is certiun 
that she had obtained great influence oyer her husband, and to maintain it, 
Josephine cheerfully made the greatest personal sacrifices. J" 
journeys which he performed, she was his companion. No obstacle of 
ir weather was permitted to interfere with her departure. However sudden 
the call the empress was ever ready ; however untimely the hour, her car 
riairo was in instant attendance. The influence wliicli slie maintanied by 
th^sacrifice of her personal comforts was used for the advancement of her 
^ushanJr^st interK-the relief of those who were in 
averting the consequences of hasty resolutions, formed in a moment ot 

^Burthe sStrof the empress Josephine was now rendered hy the 

course of nature, an irremediable evil, over whicli eoiitimianco 

distress • and conscious on wliat jirecarious circumstances tlie coiitiiiiia ro 

^ the!run“ on kerned now to depend, she "nTXclLent th^ 

jealousy, less excited, according to Napoleon, I*® j® . miirht be diminished, 
hy suspicion that her influence over her husbands m naturally 

ill case of his having offspring hy some paramou . , . ^ ^ ^^^r her 

turned her thoughts to seek a remedy, and "ding to the 

Imsband, to induce him to declare some She directed 

unlimited powers vested in him **”?{Luiihiiriiois her own son by her 

his attention towards his step-son Eujrene ® , annrobation. A child, the 

first marriage; but this did not meet'kapoleo Is a,^robatiM^^^^^ 

son of his brother Louis, by „ j ,i_-d he’ir oFthis immense in- 

hrief existence, more likely to become ^® a disorder incident 

heritance. But the son of Louis ““d Hottense 

to childhood; and thus was broken, the stay of an empire. Na- 

ing to maturity, might have '’®®“. of Josephi/e was inconsolable, 

poleon manifested 3ie f * 1,0 '■j^uileries, that whatever 

It now became evident to the it was likely 

attachment Napoleon might puss*?® desire of a lineal succession, to 

in the long run to give way to ***® As age advanced, every 

which he might bequeath his decree, the influence of Jose- 

year weakened, though in an desire of her husband to 

phine, and must have rendered more eag 
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form s new alUaiMe, a period of life wMcb aulborized 

him to hope that he- W4Min to maturity the expected heir. 

Foucbd, the miniater of neMeife* H « #^Id eet political intrifruer of his time^ in¬ 
tuitively discovered to w]ia«4(dMi^e emperor must nltimatelv arrive; and 
artfully soundii^ his master^a dhqiosition, he discovered that Napoleon was 
struggling betwixt the supposed political advantages to be derived from a 
new matrimonial union on the one hand, and on the other, the strong at¬ 
tachment which he still retained for Josephine, whose society and habits 
held him, as it were, speli-bound. Fouchd, therefore, craftily determined 
to make Josephine hersw the medium of suggesting to her husband the mea¬ 
sure' of her own divorce, and of his second marriage, as a sacrihce necessary 
to consolidate the empire, and complete the felicity of the emperor. One 
evening at Fountainbleau, as the empress was returning from mass, Fouchr 
detained her in the embrasure of a windM in the gulery, while, with an 
audacity almost incomprehensible, he explained, 'with all-the alleviating qua- 
lidcations his ingenuity could suggest, the necessity of a sacrifice, which he 
represented as equally sublime and inevitable. The agitation of Josephine 
became excessive ; but she commanded her emotions sufficiently to ask 
Fouchd with a faltering voice, whether he was commissioned to hold sudi 
language to her. He replied in the negative, adding, that he only ventured 
on such an insinuation from his having predicted with certainty what must 
necessarily come to pass ; and from his desire to turn her attention to what 
so nearly concerned her glory and happiness. In consequence of this inter¬ 
view, an impassioned and interesting scene is said to - have taken place be¬ 
tween Buonapkrte and his consort, in which he disavowed the communica¬ 
tion of Fouche, and endeavoured by every means in his power to dispel her 
apprehensions ; but he refused to dismiss his minister, when she demanded 
it as a punishment due to his audacity, in tampering with her feelings. But 
the idea being now started, the main objection was removed, and Napoleon 
being spared the pain of directly communicatir^ the unkind and ungrateful 
proposal to Josephine, he had now only to amrd her time to familiarize 
herself with the idea of a divorce, as that which political combinations ren¬ 
dered inevitable. 

The communication of Fouchd was made before Napoleon undertook his 
operations in Spain ; and by the time of the meeting at Erfurt, the divorce 
seems to have been a matter determined. The views of the emperor were 
primarily directed to the court of St Petersburg ; and negotiations were set 
on foot, which had a reference to one of the archduchesses, but the reigning 
empress and empress-mother were opposed to it. The idea was therefore 
abandoned and an archduchess of the house of Austria was substituted for 
her whose hand was refused. This project is said to have been started in 
the course of (be treaty of Schoenbrun and was not without its influence in 
providing lenient terms for the weaker party. Napoleon himself declared 
that he renounced his purpose of dismembering Austria when his marriage 
was fixed upon. It is certain that the measures for separating the amiable 
and interesting Josephine from the man whose fortunes she had assisted to 
raise, and to whose person she was so much attached, were in full operation 
seen after Napoleon’s return from the/»mpBim of Wagram. On the 3d of 
December, he attended the sdlemn service of Te Deum for his victories. He 
was clad with unusu^ magnificence, wearing the Spanish costume, and dis¬ 
playing in bis hat an enormous plume of feathers. The kings of Saxony and 
Wirtemburg, who attended as his satellites on the occasion, were placed 
beside him in full uniform, and rerouned uncovered during the ceremony. 
From the cathedral, Napoleon passed to the opening of the legislative body, 
'!Wmd boasted, in the oration he addressed to tnem, of the victories he bad 
achieved, and the trophies he had acquired, as alreadv mentioned in the 
eommenoement of my letter; and he concluded with this ominous dedsra- 
tion : “ 1 and my family will always know how to sacrifice our most tender 

affections to the interests and welfare of the great nation"—-the meaning 
of which was soon no riddle to the public in general. Two days afterwards, 
Jasephine was made acquainted with the cruel certainty that the separation 
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was ultimately detained UMn. Buta^her tbe many months which had 
paHsed since the subj^t wm first tondied u^n l^Fouch^^ nor the eoariv- 
tion which Ao must have long , since recewed from various quarters, that 
the measure waa unalterablv resol»ed opoa, teduld support her under the 
terrible annunciation that she was to be repudiated. The scene is thus de¬ 
scribed by an eye witneBS.(l) 

*' Their majesties sat down to table : Josephine wore a large white hat, 

'* tied under the chin, and concealing a part of her face. I thought, how- 
“ ever, I perceived, that she had been shedding tears, and that she still re- 
" tained them with difiSculty. She seemed to me the image of grief and 
"despair. The most profound silence reigned during this dinner; they 
" scarcely touched, except for form’s sake, the dishes which were set before 
" them. The only words which were uttered, were addressed to me by 
" Napoleon, ‘ What o'clcajc is^lst’’ rising from table as he spoke. Josephine 
" followed dowly. Uoffee was presented, and Napoleon took bis cup him- 
“ self from the page on duty, motioning that he desired to be alone. I 
“ withdrew very quickly; but uneasy, anxious, and abandoned to my own 
" sorrowful reflections. In the waiting saloon, which usually served as their 
" majesties eating room, 1 threw myself into an armed chair, faeride the door 
“ of the emperor's saloon, and was mechanically looking at the attendants 
" as they cleared away the service that bad been used at their majesties 
" dinner, when, all at once, I heard from the emperor’s saloon, the empress 
" Josephine utter the most piercing cries. The groom of the chamber, 

■' imagining she must be ill, was on the point of opening the door: I pre- 
" vented him, remarking that the emperor would call for assistance if he 
" found it necessary. 1 was standing near the door, when Napoleon himself 

" opened it, and perceiving me, said hastily ; come in B.and shut the 

“ door. I entered the saloon, and beheld the unhappy empress stretched on 
" the carpet, giving vent to an agonizing burst of grief, and exclaiming, 

"No, 1 shall never survive it”.1 pass over the affecting detail of 

poor Josephine’s sufferings, on the occasion, and shall merely add Napo¬ 
leon’s remarks to his " Prefet,” when Josephine had a little recovered her- 
felf. " His uneasiness and agitation," says Mons. B. “ were extreme. In 
" the grief which he felt, he told me the cause of all that had happened, and 
“used these expressions: “the interest of France and my dynasty has 
" dona violence to my heart, the divorce has become an imperative duty 
“ Upon me : I am so much the more afflicted at the scene winch Josephine 
" has just exhibited, because, three days ago, she must have ^ 

" Hoitense the unhappy necessity which condemns me to separate Irom ner. 
“ I her jvith all my heart, I thought she had more strength of character, 

“ and 1 was not prepared for the burst of her grief. 

The preparations for the separation went on without delay. On the lath 
of December, just ten days after the official commum^tion of her fate had 
been given to the empress, Napoleon and Josephine appeared m the 
of the arch-chancellor^he family of Napoleon, the P""Xnn^ontatedrJhc 
in a word, the full imperial council. I" t***! ® „ of his 

deep national interest which required ^at he . nlared him. Ho 

own body, to occupy the throne on ^hich providence P. of having 
inform^them, that he had for several years SXS 

children by his well beloved empreM, ^ -f tj,o state, and 

resolved to subject the feelings of his he^ to , v * forty years 

desire the dissolution of their marriage. He p^Knce 

old and might well hope to live to “P ’^Agrin he 

might send him, in his own * ao his partner during 

dwelt on the truth and tendern^ of h^ --Vy his own hand, he 

fiaeen years of happy union. Crowned “ hw hfe 

desired she should retain the rank of emprere „ ^ tears, exprewed 

then arose, and with a faltering voice and eyes suffused witn tears, . 1 

. (I) Memoires Aneedotiquei tiir J’®*“"**’ 

cian Prefetdu Ph'hid ParislW?. iom. . p- 

VoL. 111. ® ^ 
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in few words sentiments simUsr to those of her husband. The imperial pair 
then demanded from the areh-ehancellor, a written document in evidence of 
their mutual desire of separation ; and it was granted accordingly in all due 
form with the authority of the council. ,The senate were next assembled; 
and, on the 16th of December, pronounced a consultum, or decree, autho¬ 
rizing the separation of the emperor and empress, and assuring to Josephine 
a dowry of two millions of Aranus, and the rank of empress during her life. 

The routine of ceremonies being completed, Napoleon retired to St. Cloud, 
where he lived in seclusion for some days. Josephine, on her part, took up 
her residence in the beautiful villa of Alalmaison, near St. Germains. Here 
she principally dwelt for the remaining vears of her life, which were just 
prolonged to see the first fall of her huswnd ; an event which might have 
Men averted had he been content to listen more frequently to her lessons of 
moderation. Her life was chiefly spent in wCiltiveting the fine arts, of which 
Ae collected some beautiful specimens, and in pursuing the study of botany; 
but especiidly in the almost daily practice of acts of benevolence and charity, 
of which the English who had been detained at the breaking out of hostili¬ 
ties, of whom there were several at St. Germains, frequently shared the 
benefit. Napoleon often visited her, and uniformly treated her with the 
respect to which she was entitled. He also added to her dowry another 
million of francs, that she might feel no inconvenience A:om the habits of 
expense to which it was her foible to be addicted. 

The necessary formalities relating to his new espousals were discussed and 
adjusted in little more than twenty-four hours ; and on the 11th of March, 
1810, their nuptials were celebrated at Vienna. The person of Napoleon 
was represented by his favourite Borthier, while the arch-duke Charles as¬ 
sisted at the ceremony in the name of the emperor Francis. A few days 
afterwards, the youthful bride, accompanied by the queen of Naples, pro¬ 
ceeded towards France. Napoleon met them at Soissons and accompanied 
them to Paris where the marriage ceremony was again performed by the 
emperor's unde, the cardinal Feseb. The most splendid rejoicings, illumi¬ 
nations, concerts, festivities, took place on this occasion, though the general 
joy was mudi abated by a great calamity which threw a shade over their 
rejoidngs. Prince Swartzenberg, the Austrian ambassador, had given a 
distinguished hall on the occasion, when tlie dancing room, wtiiuh was 
temporary, and erected in the garden, caught fire. No eiforts could stop the 
progress of the fiames, in which several persons perished, and among others 
the sister of the ambassador himself 'This tragical circumstance struck a 
damp on the public mind, and was considered as a bad omen, especially 
when coupled in recollection with the marriage of Louis XVI. with a former 
princess of the house of Austria, which had been signalized by a similar dis¬ 
aster, as mentioned in one of my former letters. 

As a domestic occurrence, nothing could contribute more to the happiness 
of Napoleon than his union with Maria Louisa. He was accustomed to 
compare her with Josephine, by assigning to the latter all the advantages 
of art and grace; to the former the charms of simple modesty and innocence. 
Both were excellent women, of great sweetness of temper, and fondly at¬ 
tached to Napoleon. As a political ol^urrence, however, his marriage with 
the arch-duchess of Austria, iias by many been regarded as a grand error. 
He abandoned his position and his part of an upstart and revolutionary mo¬ 
narch, who was laMuring in Europe against the ancient courts, as the re¬ 
public had done against the ancient monarchies. He placed himself in an 
awkward position in respect to Austria, which he should either have crushed 
after the victory of Wagram, or have re-established after the marriage of 
the arch-duchess. Solid alliances repose only on real interests, and I^po- 
leon did not know how to deprive the Austin cabinet either of the desire 
or the power to combat with him again. Tbia marriage also changed the cha¬ 
racter of his empire, and separated it still more from the popular interests 
He now solicit for ancient families to grace his court, and he did all in his 
Mwer to amalgamate the aninent with the new noblesse, as he had alrei^y 
done with respect to the dynasties. Austerlitz had consecrated the pfefiian 
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empir« ; Wagram waa to ertaUHsh the noblt empire. The hirth of a son in 
Mwch 1811 , jko r^iv^ the title of Ainj, o/ /fcm., seemed to consolidate 
the power of NapolMn by assuring him of a successor. It is time, however 
that we quit this autaect. , , e or. 

The emperor of Frence at this moment beheld the whole continent of 
Europe, ^ain Porti^ excited, either aa his allies, or his obsequious 
vassals. Proceeding in his plan of annexation by which he laboured to round 
his “ Empire of the West, he now took within his grasp the seven Dutch 
provinces, of which he had recently constituted his brother Louis, king 
They had indeed been a mere dependency of “ the great nation,” from that 
period; but in the month of December preceding, an intimation had been 
given, of rendering them a component part of the French empire, to which 
it was pleaded, they naturally belonged, as being no more than an alluvion 
of the llhine, the Maese, wd tha Scheldt. Forty thousand French soldiers 
were, therefore, gradually, liut unceremoniously introduced into Holland, and 
troops were quartered at the mouths of the rivers, accompanied by French 
custom house officers, in order to prevent all commerce with England. On 
the the 29th of June,*notice was given to king Louis, that the emperor in¬ 
sisted on the occupation of Amsterdam, which was to be made the French 
head-quarters. Louis, justly regarding himself as no longer king, resigned 
that nominal dignity in favour of ids sons and declared his queen regent. 
Oil the day of his aiidication, he published a farewell address to the legisla¬ 
tive body, in which he stated the circumstances that had rendered it neces¬ 
sary for him to sign a treaty with his brother the emperor, whereby he liad 
been deprived of all authority ; and he advised them to receive the French 
troims with all cordiality and respect. He expressed a wami_ affection for 
his late subjects ; and indeed his conduct during his short reign had been 
such as to show himself the real friend of the peojde upon whom he had been 
arbitrarily imposed, and as too much a Dutchman to retain the favour of 
the emperor of France. His act of abdication was considered to be of no 
validity, not having been previously concerted with the emperor; ^and the 
Seven Provinces were inseparably annexed to the I rench empire. 1 he y a- 
Lais of Piedmont were also annexed to France, for the purpose of securing 



nexed ti the kingdom of Westphalia, and its very name was obliterated 
from the map of Europe ; whUe, to that country and all the other depen¬ 
dent kingdoms, the conscription laws were extended. In France, the chains 
of despotic power were riveted by spies, arbitrary Xrv"of 

police, and restrictions on the liberty of the press ; and while the gjory of 
the nation was raised to the highest pitch, every vestige ol its Ireedom was 

'’**The tt^'rs of Sweden took a very singular turn at 

be ranked among the most extraordinary to ^ 

On the 29th of lHay, the prince of AuRUstenburg, p^umptive heir^to^^^^ 

crown of Sweden, died suddenly ; and m August, “ nonseouence of a 

at Orebo, to supply the vacancy thus oc^ioned. 

btrong and pointed recommendation from the emperor wished 

of Sweden proposed marshal Bernadotte, as the.person on whom he wisneo 
the choice to iSl This celebrated general, who wm of ^to^ant^tra^^ 

tion, had for a considerable time been plac^ t*thp enuitv and moderation 
observation in the electorate of Hanover, where king's nomi- 

of hU conduct had equaUed the reputation of h» 

nation, therefore, was unanunously wro^ed. d^he 

Bernadotte was instidled m due form, yu tiii^^ lanimaire his sincere 

ndmirable speech to the diet, axpressing in unaffMti^JaDgu^^ ^ 

gratitude for the high and unexpected hoiio ,, , ^ord him the ad- 

unfeigned wishes that the reigning mo^rch ^ 
vantage of learning from his c«"'|“^t tne a » ^ 

government. “ Sound policy,’ wud Bernadotte, musi, m. 
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•* justice and truth. Such are the firinciples of theUoflr; thw shall also hs 
" mine. 1 hare bad a near view of war and its ravages: and 1 know that 
there is no conquest which can console a country ftir tke blood of its chil. 
“ dren shed in a foreira land. Sweden Jias sustained great leases, Wt her 
*' honour is without tamt. Let us submit to the decrees of providence, and 
“ recollect that we possess a soil sufficient for our wants, and a sword to 
•• defend it." In the ensuiiw month a declaration of war was issued against 
Great Britain; but the paci^ intention of the court of Stockholm was suffi¬ 
ciently apparent; and the war, to the disappointment of Kapoleon proved 
little more than nominal. The hostUity of l^nmark was indeed real and 
meat, but her power was circumscribed ; and in the course of the summer a 
British squadron took possessiun of the Danish isle of Anholt, situated in the 
sea called the Cattegat.(l) 


LETTER XI. 


Affair* of Great Britain, A. D. 1810. —Parliamentary Inquiry into the ex¬ 
pedition to the Scheldt—Sir Franeit Burdett tent to the Toy>er .—JZiotsm 
the metropolis,—Naval expedition* and suceette*—Derangement iff the 
king, and appointment of a regency. A, D. 1810—11. 

The British parliament assembled on the 23d of January, 1810, and never 
did the political atmosphere in this country, exhibit a deeper gloom. RubsIb, 
the only continental power which could singly cope with France, was in 
strict alliance with the French emperor. Austria had been once more laid 
prostrate at bis feet. The resistance of Spain, in the general opinion, had 
become nearly hopeless ; and all the other powers of Europe were in a state 
of perfect vassalage. Yet, under these unfavourable circumstances, the 
speech delivered by the lord chancellor, in his majesty's name, expressed a 
just confidence, under divine providence, in the wisdom of his parliament, 
the valour of his forces, and the spirit of his people. His majesty hoped 
that material advantages would be found to result from the demolition of 
the docks and the arsenals of Flushing. The expulsion of the French from 
Portugal, and the splendid victory obtained by lord viscount Wellington at 
Talavera had contributed to check the progress of their arms in the Penin¬ 
sula. The speech went on to state that his majesty had received assurances 
of the friendly disposition of America, and that the state of the national 
commerce of Great Britain was flourishing, and the produce of the revenue 
enci easing. 

The W^cheren expedition, as may naturally be supposed, constituted a 
prolific topic of dedamation to the leaders of oppomtion in both houses 
of parliament. The appointment of lord Chatham to the command 'having 
been made one of the principal topics of blame, Mr. Perceval, in his reply, 
contented himself with saying, that the result of the inquiry, if any inquiry 
were thought necessary, would in a great measure decide the question of 
the proprie^ or impropriety of the appointment of that noble lord to the 
command of the expedition. . Adverting to the overture made, by command 
of the king, to lords Grey and Grenville to form a part of the ^ministration, 
he declared that he did not wish for the situation which he then occupied. 
The circumstances of the times required a strong and an extended adminis¬ 
tration, and he had entertained hopes that the application would have been 
succesrfuL Had he been at liberty to state his proposals, the fir*t would 
■have been to resign the treasury to their disposal. After a variety of other 
proceedings, in which the same subjects were brought under discussion, lord 


(1) Sir Waltsr Scott * Life of Nspolsoii, vol. vii.—Hutoirc de U Revolution Freo 
wee. pu A. F. Mignet.—Sketch ofthe reign of Guetavui IV.—Dr. Aikin’e Annale e 
George 111.—Rdiuburgli Annual Kcgiiler, IBIO. 
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Porch«rt«r, oo «»• »#»>> of Juiuny, moved in the houw of oommoiu tw - 
Mmmittee be Mpointi^ to mqwre mto the poUoyandthe«mrf,i2 
erpeditiM to tfe Scheldt, wim* was «wried%rT«ni 
mittee of the whole houae wm fixed on for the Durooae 
moved for lU addm to the king fo» copies of instrS^ons^iS^^^™ ®" 
rosiidet*, with other documents relating to tWs Srfete? u 

.as -gr^ to and . -ec™t ^mmiftee was nomiS.^ Me “pS 
of such confidential oommumcations as were deemed improper to 
public. 

Among the popers Aim submitted to inspection, there was found «A 
“ copy of the earl of Chatham s statement of his proceedings, dated OctoW 
“ the ISth, 1809, and presented to the king. Febroary th^th, iX/' TO* 



hoime. Mr. Whitbread moved an address to the requerti^l th*at thlrt 
might be laid before the house copies of all reports and other papers submit¬ 
ted at any time to his majesty by the earl of Chatham, relative to the late 
expedition, which was carried. The answer to this address, acknowledged 
that the king had received a report from lord Chatham on the 15th of Jan¬ 
uary, which he, kept till February the 10th, when it was returned to the earl 
in consequence of his desire to make some alterations in it; that the report 
thus altered having been again presented to the king on the 14th, it was, by 
his majesty's orders, delivered to the secretary of state, and no copy of it 
kept by the king. hfc. Whitbread, on the 2nd of March, moved two reso¬ 
lutions respecting this matter : one stating the fact, as now mentioned—the 
other, a strong censure of the same. After a long deWe, the previous ques¬ 
tion was moved, but negatived ; and the first resolution being thus carried, 
Mr. Whitbread consented to wave the second, admitting a modification of It 
proposed by Mr. Canning. It was then determined that the resolution should 
be entered on the Journals of the house; the result of which was that lord 
Chatham resigned his office of master-general of the ordnance. 

When the proceedings relative to the Walcheren expedition first came 
before the house of commons, Mr. Yorke moved an enforcement of the stand¬ 
ing order for the exclusion of strangers, which he contiifiied to move from 
day to day. This induced Mr. Sheridan to move a revision of the standing 
order, so that the decision should not rest on the caprice of any individual 
member, which was vehemently opposed by Mr. Windham, who indulged 
himself in a wild and furious invective against the reporters of the debates 
in parliament. He professed, indeed, to know nothing of them personally ; 
but he understood them to be a set of men who were chargeable with the 
most corrupt mis-representations ; that among them were to be found per¬ 
sons of all descriptions, bankrupts, lottery-office keepers, decked tradesmen, 
and even serving men. Those gentry, he said, had their favourites; and 
his honourable inend, Mr. Sheridan, was esteemed and hailed by them as a 
patron of the liberty of the press ; but he exhorted the house to maintmn 
their ancient rules and orders! This singular toade was answwed with spint 
and temper by Mr. Stephens, an eminent civilian, who had himseu, in his 
earlier days, Men a reporter of the debates in pMliament i, ixt- i 

Another circumstance incidentally connecteu with the debates on the Wal¬ 
cheren expedition, was productive of conaequehces whiiffi rendered the 
sent session memorable in parliamentary history. There masted at the 
moment, a debating society in London, under tlm name of the Birtito r onim, 
of which the president waS John Gale Jones. On the 19th of ^braary, a 
placard appeued in the streets of London, Informix toe public that a 
question had been debated at the British Forum, which ’^?* ^* *^ j. 

“ outrage on toe public feeling, Mr. Yorke s enforcement of toe stMdi^ 
" order of the house of commons for the f.?*?*?®**’ 

•“ham's attack on the libertrof the press? And that 
" decided, that the enforcement of the standuw orfer ought to ^ 

** M an inyidttous and iU-timed attack on the liberties of the press* 
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Yorke waa to indiacreet aa to bring thia paper -under the co^iaance of the 
hoiiae of commona, and an order was mane for the printer or it to attend at 
the bar of the house, who declared that he had been employed to print it by 
John Gale Jones. The latter waa accordingly cited before the honourable 
house on the Slst of February, when be'avowed himself the author of the 
paper, and added, that he considered it to be the privilege of every English¬ 
man to animadvert on public measures and the conduct of public men ; but 
that, on looking over the paper again, he found that he had erred, for which 
he expressed his contrition, and threw himself upon the clemency of the house. 
It was then voted unanimously, that John Gale Jones had been guilty of a 
gross violation of the privileges of the house; which was followed by a mo¬ 
tion from Mr. Yorke for his commitment to Newgate, and this also passed 
unanimously. 

Sir Francis Burdett, who had nut been jpreoe^ when these proceedings 
took place, on the I2tb of March called the attenGon of the house once more 
to the subject, in a speech in which he ventured to deny altogether the power 
of the house to commit, and ended with moving that John Gale Jones be 
discharged. Mr. Sheridan said that he should vote for the release of Jones 
though not on the principles contended fur in the speech of the honourable 
baronet; and he moved an amendment, that Jones should be discharged in 
consequence of the contrition which he had expressed and the length of his 
imprisonment: but neither of these was carried. On the 24th of March 
there appeared in Cobbett’s Weekly Register, a letter, entitled “Sir Francis 
*' Burdett to his constituents, denying the power of the house of commons 
“ to imprison the people of England," detailing the arguments which he had 
used in his speech. This publication was brought before the house, on the 
S6th, by Mr. Lethbridge, at whose request the speaker put the question to 
rir Francis, whether be acknowledged himself to be the author, which he 
answered in the affirmative. Notice was then given of a motion on the sub¬ 
ject by Mr. Lethbridge, which he made on the following day. After rending 
several of the most obnoxious passages in the letter, he moved two resolu¬ 
tions : the first affirming that the publication in question was a libellous and 
scandalous paper, reflecting on the just rights and liberties of the house; 
the second, that sir Francis Burdett, who suffered this paper to be printed 
with his name, had been guilty of a violation of the privileges of this house. 

These resolutions were agreed to without a division, and a motion was then 
made by sir Robert Salisbury for his commitment to the Tower. An amend¬ 
ment was proposed, softening the sentence to a reprimand, but it was re¬ 
jected by one hundred and ninety votes to one hundred and fifty-two ; and 
the speaker having signed the warrants for his commitment, on the 6th of 
April they were delivered to the seijeant-at-arms. That officer on going 
to the house of sir Francis, was informed that he would be ready to receive 
him on the following morning, which being construed as implying that he 
would go with him peaceably to the Tower, the officer retired, fie, how¬ 
ever, returned, luxKimpanied by a messenger, who said that the serjeant had 
been severely reprimknded by the speaker for not having executed the war- 
rwt. Sir Francis now disputed the legality of the warrant, and declared 
his determination not to go unless compelled by actual force, which he would 
resist as far as lay in his powey. *- 

Some delay now ensued in consequence of a doubt entertained by the 
speaker respecting his authority in this matter, which induced him to apply 
to the attorney-general for information on which he might proceed, but on 
the morning of the 9th of April, the officer of the house of commons, attend¬ 
ed by a number of the police, and a detachment of infantry and caviJry, pro¬ 
ceeded to the residence of the honourable baronet, to take him into custody, 
apd convey him to the Tower. An entrance was accordingly forced into the 
house, through the arto, and the serieant with the police officers went up 
into the room, where sir Francis was sitting in the midst of his famUy, ana 
acquainted him that he was his prisoner. He repeated his objections to the 
warrant, and declared that he would yield only to actual force. On this the 
'oostables advanced to seize him, when his brother and a friend, each taking 
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n arm, conducted him to the cenia^re in waiting and he was conveyed to the 
'rower without oppoeition. As the escort wliich guarded the prisoner was re¬ 
turning from the Tower, a numerous mob assembled in Eastcheap, attacked 
them with stonesandhrick-bats, which they bore for some time with great pa¬ 
tience. At length the attack becoming serious, the military fired, by which two 
or three lives were lost, andseveral persons wounded. On two preceding even¬ 
ings, the mob hadassembled round the house of sir Francis, in Piccadilly, com¬ 
mitting many outrages in that and the adjacent streets, and the aid of the mili¬ 
tary became necessary to disperse them. A letter transmitted by the honoura- 
ble^baronet to ^e speaker, after his receipt of the warrant, and conceived in 
terms highly disrespectful to the authority of the house of commons, became 
the subject of animadversion in the house, on the 10th of April, and mudi was 

•Ji -_mannass in it. micrKt. t.n 1iA trA».tAf1 T llllt. IlltimAtAlir I 


rcacn ui wit? ui uic iiuumv , 

“ but it appearing from the report of the serjeant-at-arms, that the warrant 
“ of the speaker for the commitment of sir Francis Burdett to the Tower 
“ has been executed, this house will not at this time proceed further on the 
“ said letter.”—On his liberation, sir Francis brought actions at law against 
the speaker for issuing liis warrant, against the serjeant-at-arms for execut- 
inir it and against the constal.le of the Tower for keeping him in custody, 
in all of which he failed, on the plea of the legality of the warrant. His 
want of success, however, in these suits, was abundantly made up to him, 
bv the numerous instances of attachment which he received as the champion 
of oooular rights, in the form of addresses to himself, and petitions to the 
naJliaiiient fir his liberation. Some of thelatter, especially the petition from 
the electors of Westminster, and that from the free-holders of Middlesex, 
were so pointedly contemptuous in their forms of expression, that the house 
refused to receive them. His confinement was not terir.inated till the pr^ 
roifution of parliament, when a triumphal procession through the city, from 
the Tower to his house, was planned by his friends ; but on maturely deli¬ 
berating the danger which might possibly ensue from collecting an imme^ 
mob in the streete of the metropolis, he prudently disappointed their expec¬ 
tations by returning secretly to Westminster by water. . 

I need not detain you long with the naval transactions of tiie year 1810, 
The isles of Bourboh and France, in the Indian ‘“"SntrT 

a source of considerable annoyance to the ‘"f? Encl^nd Lmd 

MTntorthen’^Pi'rn "rle^ of ^laid -f^xte^^^^^ 

tion arrived early in July off the islmul ot prevented by an offer 

for an attack on St. Denis, the chief town, 'yhe other town, 

to capitulate on honourable terms, which submitted. In 

St. l^ul, was then taken “ ^msistinir of eiglit or ten thou- 

the month of November, a body of ,, ofG„od Hope, commanded 

sand, partly from India and partly from the fepe of Uoon i ^ 

by major gLcral sir John Abercrombie, ^Oth, the 

rendezvoused at the Mauritius, ,’.® ® ‘ --^rred until the artillery 

troops effected a landing. Some the forts; but, on the 3d 

was landed, and preparations made for at • fc French, and 

of December a capitulation was P™^® -., j^and with a vast quantity 
signed on the same day. By the terms rfi^ the t^anu 

otstores and merchandize, five jj-h East Indiamen that had been 

twenty-eight merchimt^n, allowed to be sent to Fran^, 
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tarn, on the coast of Madagascar, and to root .thi|ii out fi«in some other small 
nestling places, which they completely effected, and thus there was not re¬ 
maining to France, at the oeginning of the following year, a slip of land in 
either Indies, nor a ship in the Indian seas. To counterraii this series of suc¬ 
cesses, however, on the part of tiia English, the following oiseumstances must 
be placed in the reverse. Prior to the capture of the isle of France, three 
French frigates had captured two English East Indiamen and carried them, 
as already intimated, into the haihour of Sudest, opposite the isle of Passa; 
and with the view of recovering them, four English frigates, namely, the 
Sirius, Magicienne, Nereides, and Iphigenia, all on the Cape of Grood Hope 
station, undertook, in the month of August, to attack the harbour. The 
Sirius and Magicienne unfortunately ran aground on shoala not known tu 
their pilots, and were burnt by their crews. The Nereides having stood in 
nearer to the inner harbour, was also strandSil, ar.d though exposed to the 
fire of the enemy's frigates and batteries on shore, was not surrendered by 
its brave commander, captain Willoughby, until every man on board was 
either killed or wounded. The Iphigenia, closely blockaded in the isle of Passa, 
was afterwards liberated when the island fell into the hands of the English. 

In the same quarter of the globe, farther conquests were also made from 
the Dutch, the constant sufferers in all quarrels between France and Eng¬ 
land. On the 17th of February, the Dutch settlement of Amboyna, with us 
dependent islands, surrendered to a British force from Madras. A party of 
seamen, commanded by captain Cole, of the Caroline frigate, on the 8th of 
August, having carried a fort on Band Naira, the whole island of Banda, the 
principU of the Spice Islands, with its dependencies, though protected by 
seven hundred re^lar troops and three hundred militia, surrendered un¬ 
conditionally, and afforded a rich prize to the captors. 

The close of the fiftieth year of the reign of George III, had been cele¬ 
brated in the metropolis as a kind of Jubilee. The king’s health, considering 
his advanced age, was remarkably go <^; but he had for some time been 
suffering under a heavy domestic afiliction, occasioned by the alarming, and, 
as it proved, the fatal illness of his youngest daughter, the princess Amelia. 
At one of his daily visits to this, his favourite and beloved child, a short 
time before her desease, she plac^ a ring on his finger, enclosing a lock of 
her hair, as a farewell token. The agitated and anxious mind of the monarch 
sunk beneath the shock ; nor was he afterwards found capable of transacting 
business. The princess expired on the 2nd of November, 1810. Parliament 
bad been prorogued on the first of that month, and a commission prepared 
by the lord chancellor, under an order in council, for a further prorogation 
to the 29th : but as the sign man ial was wanting, the two houses met on the 
day previously fixed. The illness and inability of the king to open the ses¬ 
sion being announced, an adjournment of a fortnight was unanimously agreed 
to, and the members of both houses were summoned on the ISth of November— 
this was followed by a second adjournment to the 29tfa, and again a third to 
the 13th of DecemMr. The physicians, on being examined before the lords 
of the council, and afterwards before a committee of both houses of parlia¬ 
ment, accorded in their firm belief of the king’s recovery, grounding this 
expectation on the general state of hi^ health, and the encouraging prece¬ 
dents of 1788, 1801, and 1804.< At length Mr. Percdval, adopting the mode 
of procedure of 1788—9, moved three resolutions, affirming, Ist, The inca¬ 
pacity of the king : 2nd, the rights of the two houses to provide the means 
of supplying the defect; andSdly, the necessity of determining upon the means 
of nving the royal assent to a bill for that purpose. These resolutions were car¬ 
ried in both houses, and theheir apparent was invested with the regency during 
hia majesty’s illness. So strong indeed were the prepossessions at this period re¬ 
specting tne king’s ultimate recovery, that the leaders of the opposition them¬ 
selves were said to be indifferent to the acceptance of office, at the hazard of being 
dismissed at the end of a few weeks or months. The issue, however, shewed the 
^pM|st|imtpbe ill-founded.(l) We now return to the affairs of the Peninsula. 

jCb 'ifcliK.f * 1SI0.— Aikin’i Annals of tbs Reign of George III.—Ijondoa Gn- 

Sgeis.'—mibstes lu Fsriianient, Ac. Ao. 
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At the commencement oyk^ear 1810, tlic cause of Spanish independence 
was reduced to so low an^bh tHat many of its friends in England were dis¬ 
posed to look upon it as forlorn hope. The battle of (Icana had left no 
force that was competent to oppose the armies of France; and although the 
supreme junta at Seville published an address to the Spanish nation, calcu¬ 
lated to rouse their patriotism and quiet their apprehensions, the forced loan 
which they required, consisting of half the specie )>ussessed by individuals, 
with other sacrifices and exertions, were measures which their influence was 
inadequate to carry into effect. 

About the middle of January, the main army of the French, arrived at the 
foot of the Sierra Morena, and on the 20th and 2l6t they forced their way 
through the passes of the mountains, almost without resistance, advancing 
to Jaen and Cordova, in which places they found large quantities of ordn.Tnce 
and military stores. General Sebastian! with his division then marched from 
Grenada ; and having routed the remnant of the Spanish army at Ocana, 
entered that city, which, on the 28th, threw open its gates to him. Malaga, 
in which a popular insurrection had deposed the regular authorities as being 
favourers of the French usurpation, and the country around, which had 
risen in arms at the instigation of the priests and monks, was the next ob¬ 
ject of Sebastiani's operations. With his advanced guard he cleared the 
fastnesses of the mountains ; and encountering the numerous but disorderly 
mass of opponents on the plain, he routed them with considerable slaughter, 
and entered the city of Malaga with the fugitives. For some time a contest 
was kept up in the streets, and from the tops of the houses; but the whole 
of the inhabitants ultimately made their submission, e.Ycept a few who found 
an asylum on board three English ships of war then in the harbour. This 
was an important conquest, in as much as it completed^ a line of posts occu¬ 
pied by the French from the Bajr of Biscay to the Mediterranean, intersect¬ 
ing the whole of Spain through its capitm. 

On the 29th of January, Joseph Buonaparte issued a manifesto to the 
Spanish nation, in which ho affected to consider the contest as now decided, 
and reminded them that it was the interest of France to preserve the inte¬ 
grity and independence of Spain : on the contrary, if she should still remain 
an enemy, it must be the policy of France to weaken, dismember, and destroy 
her. Immediately after the issuing of this menace, niarshal Victor appeared 
before ^ville, from whence the supreme junta had withdrawn to the isle ot 
Leon near Cadiz, on his approach. That city was surrounded with fortifi¬ 
cations of vast extent; but the defence of them would have required an army 
of sixty thousand men, whereas its garrison did not exceed seven thousand. 
To capitulate, therefore, appeared their only resource ; and the terms offered 
to the garrison were, either to enlist into the army of king Joseph, or to lay 
down their arms and return to their homes. On the 10th of Februa^ the 
gates were opened to the French, who found in 

pieces of ordnance and a great quantity of arms, ammunition, and P' , 
The junta, who in this crisis of their county s fate, 

, be more attentive to their own individual and *^,j*^*^ 

► national cause; and who, moreover, ®f 

enter into a compromise with the usurper, had refused to admit into SeviUa 
Von. III. 3 Y 
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and Cadiz a bo<ly of seven thousand British troops from Lisbon, thouffh they 
allowed them to be disembarked in the bay of Cadiz for the purpose of being 
stationed in the neighbouring towns. Two English regiments had indeed been 
admitted into Cadiz ; but it was upoA a promise that they should, on no ac¬ 
count, remain in the fortress ! This jealoifsy occasioned a declaration from 
the English minister, that if the Spaniards would nut consent to admit Bri¬ 
tish troops into Cadiz, his majesty must for the present withdraw from the 
contest, and leave it to be decided by the military efforts of Spain alone. 

On the irruption of the French into Andalusia, general Castanos susnect- 
Ing the designs of the junta, dispatched a confidential letter to the duke of 
Albuquerque, then commanding the army in Estremadura, urging him to 
proceed with all possible celerity to Cadiz. With this he complied, and on 
February the 3d entered that city with his troops. Preparations for its de¬ 
fence were now made with the greatest ae^'Jtv^All persons capable of 
bearing arms were enrolled. Magazines were est!h)lisbed ; and the whole 
Spanish fleet amounting to twenty ships of the line, was moered in the har¬ 
bour, under the direction of the English admiral Purvis, who brought in his 
own squadron. British troops from both Lisbon and Gibraltar were now re¬ 
ceived into the isle of Leon, and an English re-inforcement was admitted 
into the Spanish garrison of Ceuta. The suspicions which existed against 
the supreme junta having occasioned tumults among the people of Cadiz, in 
which they incurred personal danger, they found it expedient to resign their 
authority, which before the assembling of tlie Cortes they transfered to a 
regency of five persons ; at the same time a local junta was foimed for the 
political and military government of the city. 

On the loth of February, marshal Soult sent a summons to the duke of 
Albuquerque to surrender Cadiz ; the latter, however, returned fur answer 
that be was well provided with the means of defence, and was determined to 
make effectual use of them. A message from the usurper to the junta of Ca¬ 
diz, of a similar import, produced a reply expressive of their determined at¬ 
tachment to Ferdinand, their rightful sovereign. The siege of Cadiz was 
therefore prosecuted but its progress was slow, being much impeded by the 
assaults of the guerilla parties, which now began to tsike an important part 
in the war. But a rc-liifurcement of troops, with heavy artillery, arriving 
at the French lines,*in the month of April, the besiegers obtained possession 
of Matagorda, a place distant about two miles from the oity, on which they 
erected new works, and from which the vessels entering Puntal were con¬ 
tinually fired on. The siege was continued throughout the year 1810, and 
towards the close of it, the French batteries were able to throw shells into 
Cadiz, but the distance rendered their effect inconsiderable. 

In the mean time military operations were vigorously prosecuted in the 
southern and eastern parts of Spain. General Blake, who was in Murcia, 
re-organizing the defeated army of Aiiezaga, roused to arms the hardy 
mountaineers of Alpujarras in Grenada ; and a detachment of Spanish troops 
under general Lacy, embarking at Algesiras, marched to Honda where a 
French force of six thousand men was stationed. The latter took a sudden 
panic and fled in disorder, leaving their arms and ammunition, which were 
distributed among the mountaineers, and, for a considerable time, a sangui¬ 
nary warfare was kept up between them, and the enemy ; they were, how¬ 
ever, ultimately driven to their Yastnesses but not subdued. 

The insurrection now spread to the mountains of the borders of Murcia, 
and in April, general Sebastian! entered that province, obliging the Spa¬ 
niards, Biter a number of petty actions to retire to Alicant. A combined 
expedition consisting of Spaniards and English, sailed in August from Ca¬ 
diz to Moguer, a town near the sea in the province of Seville, at which a 
French division was posted. The enemy was driven from the town and 
pdTsued ; but upon the intelligent of a re-iiiforcement advancing from Se¬ 
ville, the troops re-imbarked and returned to Cadiz. An enterpnze against 
Malaga, undertaken from Gibraltar, and commanded by lord Blaney,_ com¬ 
pletely fiuled and his lordship was taken prisoner. On the eastern fude of 
Spain, where marshal Suchet commanded, the strong fortress of Ostalrk^ 
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wM taken early m the year, the Spanish general O’Donnel being defeated 
underita Lenda, MMumenza and Tortosa, were capt^d in suc¬ 

cession; but Valencia, whi^ was once more invested, made a furious sally 
upon the MS^nts who withdrew^in great confusion. Though the regular 
armies of Spam seemed no longer in existence, the war of the Guerill^ or 
armed pwantry, was carried on with implacable animosity and increasing 
effect. They every where attacked the detached parties of the enemy and 
harassed all the movements of the invaders. They intercepted their con¬ 
voys, their escorts, and dispatches ; so that the French could at no time hy 
the mere capture of towns and fortresses, be said to be in possession of’the 
surrounding country. The regular forces of the kingdom, too, however 
dispersed were still numerous; and, though Spain in this war had produced 
no Gonzalvo, it abounded in valiant .and active officers. 

The most interesting^yjga^l of the campaign occurred on the side of 
Portugal. It was evidemly the grand object of Napoleon to acquire tlie en¬ 
tire jiossession of that country. With this view it had been determined to 
. commence with the reduction of the strong fortress of Ciudad-Rodrigo, and 
Almeida, the situation of which being on the frontier between the two king¬ 
doms, would give them the command of a free military communication from 
one to the other. As soon, therefore, ns the capture of Oviedo and Astorga 
had set at liberty a part of the French troops employed to keep in check the 
Spaniards of the northern provinces, marshal Ney began to invest Ciudad- 
Rodrigo. In the mean time Massena arrived from France, to take the com¬ 
mand of the army destined for the conquest of Portugal, amounting to about 
eighty thousand men. The siege of Ciudad-Rodrigo was long obstructed 
by various impediments, one of which was the contiguity of the combined 
army of English and Portuguese under lord Wellington. At length, in the 
middle of June, the trenches were opened, Alassena having arrived at the 
French camp, while Ney commanded the troops on the right bank of the 
Agueda, and Junot those on the left. A formidable cannonade was kept up 
on both sides, until on July the 10th, the cxjdosion of a mine having made a 
practicable breach, which the besiegers were preparing to mount, the garri¬ 
son surrendered at discretion, and about seven thousand men became pri¬ 
soners of war. Almeida was next invested, and the tranches were opened 
about the middle of August. It was garrisoned by five thousand men, partly 
English and partly Portuguese, commanded by British officers, at the head 
of whom was brigadier general Cox The vigour of the defence would in all 
probability have long retarded its fall, had not a bomb alighted on the prin¬ 
cipal magazine of powder, which occasioned a terrible and most destructive 
explosion, involving the whole town in fiames. Massena withheld his fire 
and sent a flag of truce offering terms of capitulation, which were acceded 
to on the 27th of August. The garrison were allowed the honours of 
but remained prisoners, except the Portuguese militia who were permitted 
to return home, but many of them entered into the French service. 

A vigorous contest for the possession of Portugal was now to commence. 
Lord Wellington, to whom its defence was committed, had found it advisab e 
to retire from Bi^ajos, during the month of December, to the north ot t le 
Tagus. Ill February 1810, the English and Portuguese troops were posted 

at S number of different points in Portugal., and its frontier on the side ot 

Spain, lord Wellington having his head quarters during the two o g 
months at Visau. WhUe the siege of Ciudad-Rodrigo was in P™gress, the 
principal post of the allied army was at Guards, from for 

lines might be descried, but nothing of concentrated 

its relief. After the eurrender of Almei^, lord WeUii^ retreat towards 
the different divisions of the aUied army, “"<1 

Lisbon. He had formed a defensive plan, to which h® the 

As the French force under Rlassena wiffi j Wellinaton deter- 

number of troops on which reliance could be placed, Jo ^oortunity 

mined to avoid general actions; hut to take advant^ nositmns.^ At the 
of retarding the enemy’s advance by ocmipymg stro P ,- „ -c ren- 

same time“e put fully into effect, the efficacious but severe pohey, of ren 
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derln^ all the counti^ in the line of marchjWtirely fajtoroitable to the French, 
hy atnppinn it of all its inhabitants, witl^!^ wnolcnof their moveable pro¬ 
perty, and destroying the rest. He therefore issued a proclamation, dated 
August the 4th, by which all magistrates and persons holding offices under 
government, who should remain in towns dhd villages after receiving orders 
from any military officers to depart, and all persons whatever who should 
hold fx>mmunicstion8 with the enemy, were declared traitors to their coun¬ 
try, and as such subjected to punishment. 

On the 21st of September, the whole force under Massena was concentrated 
at Visau, where it halted for a time; during which lord Wellington passed 
to the right bank of the Mondego, and occupied with his centre and left 
wing, the Sierra Buzaco, which extends to that river. Massena, on arriving 
in front of his position, on the 26th, resolved upon an attack, which be put 
in execution on the following day. The Frem^-wushed up the heights with 
great courage in various parts, and One division relmhed tne summit of the 
ridge. They were, however, met with equal resolution at the point of the 
bayonet, and were finally repulsed with great loss, two thousand men being 
left on the field of battle. The loss on the part of the English and Portu- 
'uese was also considerable. As the Freucn had only sustained a repulse, 
Massena immediately turned the British position, making a circuitous march 
upon Coimbra. Lora Wellington, however, anticipated his object, and tak¬ 
ing a more direct route arrived there before him : but finding that the place 
afforded no facilities of defence, he continued his retreat to the strong lines 
of Torres Vedras, distant about thirty miles from Lisbon, carrying with him 
almost all the population of the intervening district, including that of Co¬ 
imbra, with their portable effects, and much individual distress certainly was 
the unavoidable consequence of the removal. The sufferings of the poor 
Portuguese were however alleviated by liberal contributions in the capital, and 
by aids, both public and private, from England. Massena, who closely followed 
the steps of the retreating army, having reconnoitred the position of the al¬ 
lies, and finding them admirably fortified and connected, contented himself 
with strengthening his own position, and collecting provisions for his army, 
which soon became very scarce. His quarters, too, were straitened by the 
Portuguese militia which occupied the greatest part of the north-west, and 
a party ofwhich comlnanded by colonel I'raut, had entered Coimbra and taken 
five thousand prisoners chiefly sick and wounded. Massena now made San- 
tarem his head quarters, and extended his positions along the right bank of 
the Tagus, and from thence to Zczere, as far as the borders of Upper Beira. 
He received from Spain re-inforcements of troops and convoys of provisions; 
but he was subject to difficulties and privations, from which lord Welling¬ 
ton's army, with the capital behind it, and the sea open to him fur supplies 
of every kind, was happily exempted. Such, at the close of the year, was 
the posture of the two great armies which were to decide the fate of Por¬ 
tugal. 

The Spanish Cortes, so long expected and so long delayed, at length as¬ 
sembled at Cadiz, on the 24th of September 1810. The members were elect¬ 
ed by the provinces and cities, in a manner which bore an equal regard to 
population and property ; and the elections took place even in the districts 
of which the fortresses were in the possession of the French. The first mea¬ 
sure of the Spanish legislature &as to swear allegiance to Ferdinand VII. as 
their true and lawful soverdign; declaring the renunciations which had 
taken place at Bayonne to be totally null and void as having been extorted 
by violence and without the consent of the nation. The next step was to 
appoint a regency, consisting of general Blake, the must popular of their 
commanders. Dun Pedro Agar, a naval officer high in reputation ; and Don 
Gabriel Ciscar, governor of Carthagena, and in them was vested the execu¬ 
tive power. 

In the instructions published early in the year by the supreme junta, the 
primary objects which the nation bad in view in assembling the Cortes are 
said to be “ the salvation of the country, the restoration of the sovereign, 
“ and the re-esta b li shm ent of an ameliorated constitution, worthy of the 
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« Spanidt natio^ .4“^ Cort^'teon evinced that they understood both 
their duties and their rights—and knowing were resolved to maintain 
them. Great discretion was, nevertheless, necessary in the exercise of these 
rights. By one of their first decree#, the press was declared free j " except 
“ that all writings on matters of religion shall remain subject to the same 
“ control they have been under since the council of Trent ?' thus, from the 
necessity of circumstances, associating religious tyranny with politic^ li¬ 
berty ! Yet, in no country were there to bo found persons of more enlight- 
eueii patriotism than many of the Spanish ecdesiastics; and in the diwus- 
sions which preened the decree establishing the freedom of the press, 
Torroro, an individual of that class, had distinguished himself by a must 
elMuent speech in support of the measure. 

The conduct pf the suprraiu|{nta respecting America had not been cha¬ 
racterized by either wiwciiPo^jhstioe. Soon after the commencement of 
the war between Great Britain and Spain, at the close of the year 1H04, the 
edebrated general Miranda, an American by birth, had applied to the Bri¬ 
tish government for an armed force which might both induce and enable 
the Spanish colonies in South America to emancipate themselves from the 
dominion of the mother-country ; but not meeting with encouragement in 
England he embarked for the United States, and, by great exertion, succeed¬ 
ed in fitting out a small armament from New York. From thence he pro¬ 
ceeded with some hundreds of his adventurous followers to the province of 
the Caraccas, where he erected the standard of independence ; but no symp¬ 
toms appearing of that enthusiasm which he expected, he was compelled to 
retire to the idand of Trinidad. 


When the French armies invaded Spain in 1808, all the Spanish provinces 
in South America, had proclaimed Ferdinand VII. with great zeal and una¬ 
nimity. At Buenos Ayres only a French a^nt was received by governor 
Linieres, who exhorted the people to imitate the example of their fore-fathers 
during the war of the succession, by awaiting the fate of the mother-country ; 
but this temporizing policy was counteracted by the spirit of the inhabitants. 
As, however, the affairs of Spain soon began to wear a gloomy aspect, the 
Spanish American colonies were perceived to be agitated by two opposing par¬ 
ties—the royalists, who adliered to the government actingin\he nameof Ferdi¬ 
nand VII,—and the republicans who fought for independence on the plan of 
the United States. The latter gained ground in proportion to the prmfress of 
the French armies in the Peninsula; and on the 19th of April 1810, the flourish¬ 
ing province of the Caraccas, with the surrounding districts, foraied a umon, 
under the name of the republic of Venezuela; and general Mirmda was in¬ 
vited to take the command of their forces. Desirous of ascertaining the sen¬ 
timents of the Britidi government, application was made for that purpose , 
and a public declaration of his Britannic majesty s intentions was coinmu- 
iiicated by the earl of Liverpool, in a letter dated the 29th of June 1810, 
stating « that his majesty must discourage every step tending to ^parate 
“ the Spanish provinces m America from the mother-country: 

“ should bo comp^ed to submit to the yoke of France, he should fee 
“ duty to afford every assistance to those provinces, m rendering t. T 
“ pendent of jPrencA Spain." But the suprenm junta, even 
in the isle of Loon, maintained the haughty langu^e of sovereignty, and 
treated the republic of Venezuela as in a state of -nlWfed on 

In the beginning of July, Murat, the new king of ,• sicilv 

the Calabrian coast, a powerful made 

SirJohnStewart.whoc5mmandedtheBriti*force8mtheMeditjmnwm 

the best preparations in his power for resisting tte tlir»t 

dispoaedallhistroopsinalinoalongtheshore, "**^ “,** the nar- 

guarding the whole coast by means of batteries and g ■ .. which 

wwest parts of the Straits a constant 

was ratter a spectacle than a serious conflict; but ‘n rep^^ attwks^ugFn 
the NeapoUtad flotilla, a number of vessek were taken, d^ro^ d^ a 
persed. ‘on the 18 th of September, a debark^on three ^ous^u 
hundred Neapolitans and Corsicans was effected near the laro, ow 
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BiiRib ragimento t4Mk nine hundred of them pril^eia, oompelliiw the rest 
to retreat to their mn-boats. On the Snd of Octoberj Murat prodnuned the 
expedition to Sicily adjourned, the experiment having euffieiently proved 
that the enemy’s flotillas could not obstruct the passage when seriously at- 
tempted.(l) 
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The Peninsula of Spain and Portugal still continued the theatre, my dear 
Bon, on which the contest for the liberties of Europe was maintained ; and 
it was carried on with vigour but with various success. The campaign com¬ 
menced at a very early season of the year. On the 2nd of January, the 
French marshal Suchet, made himself master of Tortosa, a place whicli 
might have held out much longer, since its situation at the mouth of the 
Ebro afforded it great facilities for receiving supplies. On the 23d of Jan¬ 
uary, marshal Soult took possession of Olivenza ; and on the same day the 
Spanish cause sustained a great loss in the death of the marquis de Humana, 
who expired suddenly at his head quarters at Cartaxo. The command of 
the army now devolved on general Mendizabel, who had scarcely put his 
troops in motion when he was defeated by Soult with great loss. 

This was a very inauspicious opening of the campaign, but the success of 
the French arms soon afterwards received a check, on the heights of Ba- 
rossa, near the isle of Leon. During the whole of the preceding year, mar¬ 
shal Victor had bden occupied with the siege of Cadiz, but without effect, 
and even without any rational prospect of its reduction, as its peninsular si¬ 
tuation, united to the continent by a long and narrow isthmus, rendered it 
inaccessible to an enemy which had not a fleet to attack it from the sea ; 
and the width of the harbour secured it in a great measure from sustaining 
any material injury by a cannonade or bombardment from the opposite 
shores. On the 25th of February, an armament was sent out from Cadiz, 
under the command of sir Thomas Graham, who disembarked a body of Eng¬ 
lish, Spaniards, and Portuguese, at Algesiras. The main object of the ex¬ 
pedition was to attack the Frencli army employed in the siege ; and the 
landing being effected on the 28th, the allied army arrived on the morning 
of March the 5th, on the ridge of Barossa, about four miles to the south¬ 
ward of the river of Santo Pedro. The allied force scarcely amounted to 
six thousand men, of which about one half were British ; while Victor had 
eight thousand troops in a higji state of discipline and equipment opposed to 
them. In this situation, however, lieutenant-general Graham, and the 
Spanish general Las Panas, determined on an attack. In the commence¬ 
ment of the action, a well conducted and vigorous attack on the rear of the 
enemy's lines, near Santo Pedro, by the van-guard of the Spaniards under 
brigadier-general Ladrizabel, opened the communication with the isle of 
Leon. This being effected, general Graham moved down from the position 
of Barossa to the Torre de Bermesa, about half-way to Santo Pedro, in or¬ 
der to secure a communication across the river, over which a bridge had 
been recently thrown. While making this movement he received intelli¬ 
gence that the enemy had appeared in force on the plains of Chidilana and 
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^ere advandi* tow^di ^ helghtH of Barosaa. In conaaou«n«. ^ • 

formation anJeonridwing* them ho^hta as the key to Sanded ro ^e 
diately ordered a munter inarch, with the view of suiiWtin^ 
fortheir defence. But before thu coro. couldcomple^Stridto 
the wood, the troop# on the ndge of Baroasa wire obaerveTtohl.*^ 
while the left wing of the French army was rapidly advMcinir im 
Zir right being posted on the plain at the e4e ofThe 3 ^ 

General Graham, aware that a retreat in the face of an enemv = 
in numbers must expose the allies to great danger, and m1vS,1 superior 
rage of his ti^ps, notwithstanding the inferioiSty of their number and'ihe 
advantage which the enemy possessed in point of position, resolvid “ a 4- 
neral and immediate attack. A battery of ten pieces of iannon unTer the 
direction of major Duncan, opened on the enemy’s centre. Bri^er-!^ 
ne^ Ddkes, with a briga^j^ards supported by colonel WheWs b^ 
gade and thre^mpaniesoTthe cold-stream guards under lieutenant-colonel 

right. The infantry being thus h^tX a^^ 
mnged, the artiUery advanced to a more formidable position, and kept 0 ^* 
heavy and well-direrted fire. The right of the allies attacked general Su- 
fin s division on the heights, while heutenant Barnard's battalion and a de¬ 
tachment of Portuguese were engaged with the enemy’s tirailleurs. But 
general Laval s division, notwithstanding the havoc made by major Dun¬ 
can s battery, advanced in imposing masses, and opened a destructive 
fire of musquetry. 1 he left wing of the allies now advanced, keepinir 
up a constant fire; and a most determined charge of the 6Tth regiment 
and the three companies of guards, supported by all the rest »f the 
left wing, decided the fate of general I.avai's division. The eagle of ono 
of the remments of light infantry was taken by major Gough. Th^ight wing 
of the ailies was equally successful. The French met brigadier-generA Dilkra 
on the ascent of the ridge, and an obstinate conlUct ensued; but the un¬ 
daunted bravery and steady perseverance of the British troops surmounted 
every obstacle, and generale Rufin’s division being driven from the heights 
left behind them two pieces of artillery. In less than an hour and a half from 
the commencement oi the action the French began to retreat ; but the ex¬ 
hausted state of the allies prevented any pursuit. The Iqss of the enemy 
on this occasion was about three thousand men in killed, wounded, and pri¬ 
soners, with one eagle and six pieces of cannon, their ammunition waggons, 
and a number of horses. General Bellegarde, chief of the staff, and aid-de- 
camp of marshal Victor, and several other officers were killed, besides a num¬ 
ber that were wounded and taken prisoners, among whom were the gene¬ 
ral of division, Rufin, who soon after died of his wounds. The Joss of the 
allies amounted to about twelve hundre4 in killed and wounded, but among 
these were unfortunately a number of excellent officers. Of aU the actions 
that had hitherto taken place in the Peninsula, this was one of the most 
glorious to the British arms ; but it was productive of but little advantage. 
General Graham had gained a brilliant victory, but finding it impossible to 
procure supplies, he withdrew the next day across the Santo Pedro, and af¬ 
terwards returned to Cadiz. 

About the same time that the British arms were so successful on the 
heights of Barossa, Massena commenced his retreat from Santarem, where 
he had never been able to attack lord Wellingtiyi with any prospect of suc¬ 
cess. Scarcity of provisions at length obliged him to retire. Behind him he 
had only a barren and exhausted country, with a hostile population, cir¬ 
cumstances which greatly distressed his army; while the British general, 
having the Tagus on bis right, and Lisbon in his rear, was in a commanding 
position which ensured ample supplies. Massena, in retreating through 
Portugal towards the frontier, was closely followed by lord Wellingioi^ 
whose van attacked the rear of the French, on the Hth of Marrfi, and 
gained a considerable advantage. But this success on the pert of the allies 
was ill compensated by the fJTof Badajos, which surrendered on the same 
^ay to the duke of Dalmatia, after a vigorous resistmco. _ 

I'he check which the French armies received in the Peninsula, must, ne¬ 
vertheless, have been extremely mortifying to their leaders. Massena, oa 
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entering Portugnl had indulged in the nmatlrifimilous vaunting of hie de¬ 
termination to *' plant his eagles on the l&rta ctf Lisbon, and dnve the leo- 
" piurd into the aea.** But hia retreat from Santarem, where he left behind 
him a part of his heavy artillery, was a retrograde movement little expected 
by him, and, though conducted with militaiy skill, it is said to have been 
distinguished “ by liarbarities rarely equallea, and never au^msaed." Lord 
Wellington accused him of acts of cruelty ahd wanton mischief which would 
disgrace a horde of savages. In the haste t>r retreat the French army aban¬ 
doned their wounded, destroying most of their baggage and other enouni- 
brances. They retained till the close of March a strung post at Guarda, 
from which, on the approach of the allied army, they retired to Sabugal on 
the Cob. Their position on that river, was attacked by the allies in force, 
on the 3d of April, and carried after a sharp action. On the following day, 
the French army entered Spain, and contin^'^j^yetreat across the Aqueda. 

Lord Wellington now mwe arrangements fo^the blockade of Almeida, 
and employed the interval of active operations in visiting the corps under the 
command of marshal Beresford, in Spanisli Bstremadura, consisting of an 
united force of British and Portuguese trooro. After repulsing an attack 
from the French on the 7th of April, near Olivenza, he took up a position 
whence he could invest both that plara and Badajos. Olivenza surrendered 
to the marshal on the 15tb ; and lord Wellington, having had an interview 
with him, during which they established tlie siege of Bi^ajoz, returned to 
his army. The siege of tliis latter place was carried on with vigour until 
the IStli of May, when the re-advance of marshal Soult was announced bi 
general Blake, who joined the army under Wellington, with a body of troop, 
from Cadiz. At a council of war tlien held, the tliree commanders resolved 
to give battle to the enemy. With this view the siege of Badajoz was raised, 
and the army took a strong position fronting the banks of the Albuera, and 
extending to the village of tnat name, on the summit of a gradual ascent 
from the river. 

On the 16th of May, at an early hour, the French passed the stream in 
great force, intending to attack the Spaniards posted under general Blake 
on the right, and to turn the wing of the allies ; and after an obstinate re¬ 
sistance, they succeeded in gening the heights which commanded the whole 
position. But while the most strenuous efforts were making to dislodge 
them, and the Bnglish brigades headed by general Stew art were actually 
charging with fixed bayonets, they were themselves charged by a body of 
Polish cavalry lancers in the rear, who did terrible execution. At this cri¬ 
tical moment, however, sir Lowry Cole, bringing up the reserve, the French 
were driven from the heights with great slaughter. Their attack on the 
village and the bridge was also successfully repelled by baron Alton, of the 
German legion, which, with the division of general Hamilton, defended that 
post; and the whole French army, after six hours fighting, repassed the 
Albuera with some precipitation, though a deficiency of cav^ry prevented 
the allies from pursuing them. “ Sever," says marshal Bereraord, *' did 
" troops more gloriouslv maintain the honour of their respective ixiuntries.” 
Genei^ Stewart, after being twice wounded, refused to quit the field. Ge- 
uerol Houghton, leading his brigade to the charge, fell at their head. The 
Portuguese, under general Hpmilton, 'evinced, according to marehal BerM- 
ford’s account, the utmost st|iadinesa and courage, and rivalled the British 
in their manceuviinga. The Spanish generah)' Blake, Castanos, and Bal- 
lasteros, aignalized their valour and intrepidity; and marshal Sc^t himself 
is said to have acskoowledged, " that in the long course of hia military eer- 
" vice, he had never before witnessed so desperate and sanguinary a 
“ contest.” 

It is worthy of remark, that, in this engagement, no lose than ^ different 
nations were at once sheiddiiw their blood m mortal eombat—namely, Bri¬ 
tish, Spimiards, Portuguese, Germans, Frendi, and Poles.' * The French ar¬ 
my consisted of near Uiirty thousand men, of which nnadter at least_ four 
thousand were cavalry. The dOies were superior in infiantry ; bat their ca¬ 
valry did not exceed two thouwnd. The total lose in killM and wwnded 
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amounted to about rix thoUMmd men on the part of the alliae • that .h- 
French muet hove been etUl greater. Before rfavb^ thi i?th 
ehal Soult commenced hie retrograde march to Seville 

^th little piwpeet or roliof, defond.S^tlio ploco^ith .^L>?dinl^ 

In two araaiiltB on fort Chnetoval, the allies were repulsed with dau^.! 
ter. In the mean time, Soult, in conjunction with marshal Marmont! who 
h^ now suc^ded Ma^na, was collecting a force for its relief: aAd on 
their approach, lord Wellin^on, finding himself much inferior in strenirth 
rebr^ to the right bank of the Gu.adiana, from whence, after a short inter¬ 
val, he removed his wearied troops, during the sultry heats of summer, into 
cantonments in the lower Beira. Towards the end of September the British 
troops again the Jigiim^iireatening the fortress of Ciudad-Rodrigo : 

but before lord Wellington could complete his preparations, general Mar- 
mont collected a force of sixty thousand men with the view of tiirnino- tlie 
left of his position, and citlier cutting off his retreat, or forcing him to battle. 
His skilful (mponent, however, aware of his design, made a timely movement 
beyond the Coa, on which .Marmont withdrew towards Salamanca. During 
these operations, general Hill, who had been detached from the main army 
and joined by a Spanish force, on the i>8th of October, surprised and totally 
defeated a corjis of the French under general Girard, at Arroyo del Molino, 
with a loss on the part of the enemy of two thousand men, with their ar¬ 
tillery and baggage. 

In Spain, tbe province of Catalonia was the theatre of the most active mi- 
litary operations, at the close of tlie last, and the beginning of this year 
(1811). The capture of Tortusa, by the French army under marshal Suchet, 
has been already noticed. After the reductimi of that fortress, Suchet sent a 
division against Fort Balaguez, at the mouth of tlie Eibro, and on the 9th of 
January, it was carried by assault. It was then determined to undertake 
the sie^ of Taragona, and, ns a preliminary step, the whole Italian division 
of the French army made an attack on the Sjianish general Sarsfield, Jan¬ 
uary the l.Sth, but the assailants were defeated with considerable loss, and 
this cheede deferred for some months the siege of that city. During this in¬ 
terval. the fortress of Figueras was recovered by a body of Catalonians who 
were secretly admitted into the place through a stratagem of some of their 
countrymen whom the French had forced into their service. The whole 
French garrison were taken in their beds without a shot being fired. 

About the end of April, Suchet marched his army against Tarragona, resolved 
on the reduction of this important sca-port : and on tlie ^th of May he com¬ 
pleted itsinvestment except on the sea side. A furious .'issault made on tbe 2l8t, 
after a great slaughter on both sides, placed the lower part of tho Town, into 
which the besiegers had got access through the capture of an out-work, in 
the power of the enemy. The garrison, however, still held out, until, on 
the S8th, a practicable breach being made, the assailants rushed in, and al¬ 
most instantly carried the place. To such a pitch had their fury been roused 
by the long and determined resistance which had been made, that every out¬ 
rage and cruelty suffered in a towir taken by storm was the melanAoly 1^ 
of the inhabitants of Tarragona. Alultitude* endeavoured to escape into the 
country ; and many, particularly the women sand children, fled in boats to 
the British vessels. Amidst this confusion, the ruthless enemy perpetrated 
every species of outrage, on persons of both sexes, and of all ages . ouene^ 
in his letter to the minister of war, sav-s that nine thousand seven hundred 
and eighty men were mode prisoners, ond that five thouMnd were killed or 
drowned after the entrance of his troops into the city. But the ai^nnt gi¬ 
ven of this dreadful disaster, by tlie Spaniards themselves, inakes “e ““»• 
ber that was butchered by the French to be six thousand, and the prisoners 
about five thousand. Suchet cooUy remarks, that this ^ 

he terms H. wUl be long remembered in Spain. And, doubUess, it wdl be 
remembered as an indelible disgrace to his character. By this conquest, the 
Voi. Ill. 3 Z 
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Freoeh became possessed of the whole coast of Catalonia; aud Suchet, 
marching into the'interior of that province, dispersed the ]Mirtiea which the 
marquis of Campoverde had raised by his exertions. 

In the ntonth of September, Sudiet entered the province of Valencia, and 
on the STth took possession of Murviedro. He then opened trenches aminst 
its fortress, and made several attempts to darry it, whi<di were repulsed with 
considerable loss. In the mean time odndral Bbdce collected all the dispo¬ 
sable force in that quarter for its relief Hd occupied the heights above the 
besieging army, where, on the 85th of October he was attacked, and after a 
well sustained engagement, was defeated with a loss, according to the French 
account, of six thousand five hundred men in killed, wounded aud priMiiiers. 
On the following day the fortress of Murviedro capitulated, and its garrison 
remained prisoners of war. Suchet then advanced with part of his army to 
the suburbs of the city of Valencia, luid mqjjne^.rg^anitions for the siege of 
that capital. On the *86th of November, he attacSed general Blake's pro¬ 
tecting army, the cavalry of which being routed, the infantry took shelter 
in their entrenched camp, 'fhis was afterwards forced ; and the defenders 
iifter losing their artillery and baggage, found no otiier retreat but into tho 
city itself. On the «5th of DccembeV, Valencia was invested on every side ; 
but its fall was protracted till the following year. 

In the beginning of the year 1811, the Cortes issued a proclamation, declar¬ 
ing that they would not recognize any act of Ferdinand Vll. wliile deprived of 
his liberty. In April they passed a decree aimlishing the use of torture, and 
referred to a committee a motion for the abolition of tlie slave trade. OUier 
proceedings of that assembly, tending to the removal of old grievances, 
were, the admission of plebeians, as well ns nobles, into the military colleges : 
the application to the use of the military husjutals of sums destined for the use 
of religious fraternities: and the abolition of jurisdictional seigniories ami vas¬ 
salage. A principal object of their attention was the formation of a consti¬ 
tution ; and a committee having been apiHiinted for drawing up a plan, two 
sections were read at a public sitting on tlic l!)th of August, and ordered to 
be printed. The preliminary article ran tlius: “ 'i'he sovereignty resides 

essentially in the nation; and therefore the riglit belongs to it, exclusively, 
" of establishing ita fundamental laws, iuid of adopting tlie form of govern- 
“ ment which it judges most suitable." 'I'liis produced a long debate, the 
result of which was, that the first cLnisc of the article was voted by a large 
majority ; the second was rejected. 'I'he doctrine of the sovereignty of the 
nation, however, met with opposition from the royal council, whicii circulat^a 
paper expressly disavowing it: in consequence of which the Cortes instituted a 
criminal proceeding against such persons as concurred in that measure, and 
in the mean time suspended them from their functions. 

The emperor Napoleon, during the summer of tliis yep, was chiefiy in¬ 
tent upon nis grand project of totally excluding the British commerce from 
the continent of Europe, and of raising a navy whicli might in time contend 
with that of England for the dominion of the sea. On the let of January, 
the annexation of fhe great commercial city of Hamburg to the French em¬ 
pire, was announced by the display of the French flag, and a public procla¬ 
mation. Theplan of a nuurine conscription was, by Napoleons order, pre- 
pnted to the senate, and, of course, received its ratification. It consisted 
in converting the military intp a naval conscription, throughout the thirty 
maritime departments ox the empire. For the purpose of recruiting the 
youths from the age of thirteen to sixteen were to be selected and 
tnunen in the necessary manoeuvres; and a decree was passed for placing 
ten thousand rescripts of each of the classes of 1813, 14, 15, and Ifi, at lha 
dispo a el of the leister of the marine. At the same time, seamen were collected 
from every part of the empire, to man the fleet at Antwerp. In the spirit 
of forcing even nature to conform to his will, this extraordinary man issued 
a decree enjoining the culture of beet-root and woad, to a large extent, to 
rapply the place of the sugar-cane and indigo plant: thus hoping to aupersede 
thejaecOssity of colonial im^rtation. 

On the 17th of June, a French national ecclesiastical council was opened 
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tory refuaal of thi^popS to indart the bSw 

It wM consequently £clared in the expose <^the Btai^?^ShI *o”^*?^* 
the concortiae b^ween France and^he See of RomA 
that the fate of epiacepacy would henceforth be attached \ 

of the council of Paris. But uncontrolled as the will of 
other matter, it appears that ho fouSd^H “c^5“t^ e«S?lTtH«“ ““ 
nagement with regard to ecclesiastical affairTwi^ a n 
conciliate the affections of his new sul.jects in HolK and to’a^k^’ W® 
maritime preparations, he wt out, in the month of SeptembeT^^^mDs! 
■lied by his amiable mnmrt. Mana Louisa, on a tour to the coast of Praiuw 
‘h«"ce t® ‘he Netherlands and HoUand. At Boulogne he S“d 
ins flotilla to make an at^a^n English frigate lying off that port? wS 
terminated only in his mortification. He proceeded to view all the wwS 
and shipping at extend Flushing and Antwerp, in which visit he is said to 
have found mucli to flatter ins pride and elevate his hopes—not wholly unid- 
loyed, however, with some mortifying circumstances. At Amsterdam, de¬ 
corated with the title of the third city of the empire, he was received with 
all the demonstrations of joy and attachment which are so easily procured to 
gratify the feelings of a present master ; and from the imperial palace of that 
city he issued a string of decrees to regulate the internal government of 
Holland, the intent of which was to assimilate its institutions in the most 
perfect manner to those of “ the great nation," in which that republiciiu 
country was now merged. During this time, and after his return to Paris, 
Napoleon was actively employed in negotiating with the northern powem, 
the consequences of which soon began to develope themselves. The year 
closed with an immediate call for a hundred and twenty thousand conscripts 
for the year 1812. 

The humiliated court of Vienna was principally occupied at this time, 
with efforts for the restoration of its dilapidated resources; one of the means 
of doing which was the sale of ecclesiastical estates to a considerable extent. 
The diet of Hungary was opened in August; and in the beginning of Sep¬ 
tember the emperor repaired thither, and read a paper containing tlie pro¬ 
posals of government relating to matters of revenue and finance. Some op- 
|>osition beginning to manifest itself, a declaration was made on the port of 
the emperor, that he would not suffer any resistance to be made to his mea¬ 
sures from his Hungarian States. His subserviency to the projects of his 
bon-in-law, Napoleon, was evinced by a note to the stadtholder of Austria, 
directing that a free passage, and all necessary supplies should be granted 
to the French troops through his territories. In other parts of Ge™any, 
every thing was submissive to the will of the tyrant. 1 he duchy of Olden- 
burgh was annexed to his northern empire without opposition, on no other 
idea than that of convenience. Prussia was rendered almost entirely de¬ 
pendent ; and its unfortunate sovereign w.is compelled to place a considera- 
ole body of troops under Frendi command on the coast of the Bmtic, md to 
join the confederation of the Rhine. This league, the master-piece of Na¬ 
poleon's policy, was now become of vast consequence from its extent of ter¬ 
ritory ana population. Its contingeftt of t^ps was fixed at one hunted 
and eightCM thousand, six hundred and eighty two men; 
the autumn was taken into the piy df France, and an army composed from 
it was assembled in the vicinity of Mentz._ . . -r „ 

The political state of Sweden, at tMs critical juncture, was of a ^ 

decided form. The leading p^ in the “ ^totiuii 

man as declared successor to the crown, “f ““A 

that French interests would predominate, ‘he dwlMatira of war ^mrt 

England was apparently the result of this J®' f 

the two countries was rather nommal than himself began to ^hew 

with the Swedish nation; and the tion If hisTutore 

marked indications of beinj^ more swayed by w iviarch, the 

sovereignty, tlian by attachment to a former master. In March, me sing 
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iwued A proalainatloii stgnliyiiigf thatt on aoeount of ilMiooltli 1 m hod foond 
■t neoeaaaiY for the pre ee n t to withdraw from piiUie siUra, end that he had 
transferred the royal authoritv to the erown-piince. A conscription of 
twenty thousand men was now levied^-bntjt was attended with insurrections 
among' the peasantry in various parte, which were not quelled without 
bloodshed. Sir James ^umarez, who hi^ the command of the English fleet 
in the Baltic, entered into a nerotiation With the Swedish pivernment rela¬ 
tive to some detained ships with colonial produce, from which a mutual de¬ 
sire of being upon more amicable terms became apparent. And the conduct of 
the British admiral, in not only allowing coasting vessels to pass unmolested, 
but affording them protection, was higmy satisfactory to the Swedish nation. 

The hostiuty of iJenmark towards England continued without abatement; 
and the proximity of the power of France, in consequence of the German 
annexations, necessarily rendered her subsfllrt'^Sahi to French politics. A 
great proportion of the Danish seamen were allowed to enter into French 
service, their chief employment at home being confined to the manning of 
privateers and gun-boats against the British trade. The most considerable 
enterprise undertaken by the Danes duriim this year, 1811, was an attempt 
to recover the island of Anbolt from the English. On the 27th of March, a 
Danish flotilla, with troops on board, constituting a force of about four thou¬ 
sand men, landed on the island, and made an attack on the English fortifica¬ 
tions, garrisoned by only three hundred and fifty men. Their operations, 
however, were so iU directed, that, after repeated efforts, in which no want 
of courage appeared, they were repulsed with the loss of their commander, 
and many killed and wounded. Five hundred of them, in one body, unable to 
get back to their boats, were obliged to surrender themselves prisoners of war. 

Russia continued throughout this year to waste its population and revenues 
in a contest with the Ottoman Porte, which was carried on with vigorous 
efforts on both sides. At the close of the year, the Russian arms had deci¬ 
dedly obtained that superiority which skill and discipline must always even¬ 
tually obtain over blind valour. The emperor of Russia might at his plea¬ 
sure disengage himself from the burden of a war of ambition ; but difficul¬ 
ties were now impending over him of a more serious kind. He was now the 
only continental sovereign capable of asserting his independence against 
that colossal power, which aimed at nothing lera than rendering all Europe 
subservieot to its views ; and fais determioation to maintain tiiat dignified 
situation was now to be put to the proof. The scheme which Napoleon had 
formed for ruining the finances of England, by cutting off her communication 
with the continent of Eureme, required an universal concurrence in the 
means proposed; and he had so fur effected his purpose that he could not 
brook any obstadle to its completion. But the English trade with Russia 
was too important to that empire to be readily renounced. Many of the 
nobility derived a great share of their revenues from the sale of products of 
which Great Britain was the principal market, and its eonnexiona with the 
mercantile interests of Russia were extremely intimate. On this account 
English manufactures .had never been committed to the flames in that coun¬ 
try, as in many others, and Biitiab colonial produce was admitted into the 
Russian ports in neutral bottoms. The presence of an English fleet in die 
Baltic during the summer eould not fw to occasion some relaxation of the 
mtem of commercial nddsioBj which gave umbrage to the ruler of France. 
Other causes of difference subsisted between the courts of Petersburg and 
Paris, and the wholg^y^r passed in discussions between them, some of 
which bore the aspect of immediate hostility. On the whole, it no longer 
remained doubtfuj^ that the temper of the Russian monardi at the dose of the 
year 1811, waamum friendly towards England than tO’ffards France ; and a 
doud was obvioudy gadtering which in the ensuing yrar hurst forth with 
great fary.(l) 

ill tbs PsniuuU—Nartativa of the Campaisn of the 
military operatione in Spiiin and Ponussl, hr an 
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LETTER XIV. 

• 

Affairi of Great Britain, A. D. 1811—I 8 I 2 .—ParZin*—. 
onihe king’s tiidwj*o«ZtoM.— Turbulent conduct 0 /tilTT'""* 
jReiiutatciiicnt qf the Duke qf York, as commander in-ehieff—Lord 
defeated tn hu J® rcetpet the limits of the toleration ac^^lTtf^ ' 

of Great Britain and the UnUed States.—Naval operations.—Dislurfanees 
in the manufaeturmg districl, of England.—Attempt on the part o7t/" 
Prtnce Regmt to eonciliate the Wlags.—Assassination qf Mr. Svencer 
p€rcevalv—^rt 0 g 0 ttaUons administt'ation, ^ 

The melancholy situation of the monarch had once more rendered the appoint* 
ment of a regency necessar)' to the reprular administration of theaffairs of eo- 
vemment. The eEisUiig ministry, willing to believe that the king’sincapaMty 
would not be permanent, continued to govern in his name for eight weeks 
before any parliamentary arrangements were made for the criticM occasion. 
The house of commons then voted, that it was their right and duty, in cou- 

■ cert with the peers, to provide the means of supplying the deficiency of the 
executive power. M'hen the lords were requested to concur in this resolu¬ 
tion, and also in a vote for adjusting the means of giving the royal assent to 
a bili of temporary regulation, the duke of Sussex took up the subject with 
considerable spirit, and censured the ministers for their audacious and pro¬ 
tracted usurpation of the functions of sovereignty. The duke of York also 
condemned the intention of applying the great seal to a bill without the 
king's sanction and authority ; but their lordships finally agreed to the pro¬ 
position of the commons. Mr. Perceval suggested the propriety of restrict¬ 
ing the regent's power, while he expressed his conviction of the expediency 
of admitting the prince of tValos to the temporary exercise of the royal au¬ 
thority. To this restrictive scheme also a strong opposition was raised, as 
being both unconstitutional and impolitic, and with all his exertions, the 
minister had great difficulty in carrying the measure. In the progress of the 
scheme, Mr. Perceval and his colleagues found themselves in a minority, 
when they wished to grant political power to the queen, by allowing her to 
appoint or remove all the officers of the household; but she was permitted 
to retain the care of the royal person, and to receive the assistance of a 
council. In several divisions which took iil.ace in the house of lords, the 
prince's cause was carried by a small majority ; but his adversaries gained 
the chief points at which they aimed. An opinion generally prevailed 
among them, that he would not retain the king's advisers in the cabinet, and 
they therefbre resolved to diminish the power and patronage of their ex¬ 
pected successors. 

During the progress of the debates relating to the regency, in the house 
of lords, earl Grey had taken notice of the circumstance of the king's having 
been allowed to perform some of the functions of royalty in the year 
at a time when his mental malady still rendered him an object of medical 
control; and a censure on the lord chancellor Eldon was moved on that a^ 
count, but it was negatived. The subject was again brought forward by Mr. 
Whitbread, on the asth of February, 1811, who prefaced a motion respect- 
ing U by statiiur the facts of the case. The malady of the kmff, he said, was 
announced to^e pubUcon the ISth of February, I80t, and baUft»“s 
linued to be iMuea un^ March the 22nd, but it was not till April the $ 
that his complete recovery was declared by a 

Yet, on the 6th of March, lord Eldon mention^ that he been the 
king on the ith and Stb of that month, and having 

ture of a bill then pending for alienating certain crown m favimr of toe 
duke of York, his mgj^ had commanded him 

hilL Ctatbe Mb of March, a commission signed by the king was lasueu. 
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and the chancellor beinfr asked whether he had pcraonal knowledge of the 
state of the king's health, declared he waa aware of what he was doing, and 
would take u^n himself all the re^wnslbility. Lord Sidmouth, also, on the 
Setli of March, brought down a message from the king. On these facts, 
Mr. tVhitbread founded a motion for 7 committee to examine the lords' 
journals for evidence of the physicians respecting his majesty’s health in 
1804, and to report the same to the house. 

Lord Castlerea^h rose in defence of the chancellor, and declared his rea¬ 
diness to share with him the resiionsibility of the transaction referred to. 
The defence turned upon the unanimous deedaration of the physicians as to 
the king’s competency to transact business on Februiury the STth, though 
none was submitted to him until the oth of Miirch. On the 0th, it was ne¬ 
cessary to obtain his sigii-munuul to the mutiny-act, which cxiuld not be de¬ 
ferred without danger. In these and phvsicians had 

sanctioned the application to him. Mr. tV^threJM, in reply, pledged him¬ 
self to make out the entire ciiarge, if opportunity were (fiven him of cross 
examining the physicians; but his motion was negatived. The impression 
upon the public mind was, tliat, although there was no reason for supposing 
that the royal assent had been nflixed to any measure not in itself proper, 
yet that the king had been made to exercise his functions of office at a time 
when he was not possessed of a distinguishing judgment, or free agency ; and 
that it was highly expedient to prevent any future recurrence of a similar 
kind. 

The Irish Catholics, at this time, manifested a very turbulent conduct, 
which tended much to embarrass the government, at a period when the ex¬ 
ternal enemies of the cxiuntry claimed its undivided attention. Influenced 
by their ambitious leaders, tliey formed a convention at Dublin, by selecting 
ten delegates from every county, with the view of promoting their grand ob¬ 
ject of emancipation. The lord-lieutenant was no sooner apprized of their 
proceedings, than he issued a circiibir letter commanding the sheriffs and 
magistrates to obstruct and prevent such elections. When the facts became 
known in England, lord Moira cidled the attention of the house of lords to 
the subject, condemning the interference of the court as invidious and un¬ 
seasonable, at a t^e when the critical state of affairs would surest to a 
wise government the expediency of conciliating every class and description 
of his majesty’s subjects; but, the ministry vindicated the conduct of 
the viceroy. Petitions pr^arenhy the Catholic committee, were now pre¬ 
sented to both houses of parliament; but though strongly supported by 
the eloquence of the earl of Donoughmore and Mr. Grattan, tiicy were 
unsuccessful. After this disappointment ; a convention being held in Ihiblin, 
a proclamation was issued against such illegal assemblies, anil Dr. Sheridan 
was put upon his trial fur a violation of the statute. ’The judges seemed 
disposed to declare him guilty, but the jury gave a contrary verdict. tVhen 
the earl of Fingal had taken the chair at a subsequent meeting, ho was dis¬ 
placed by a magistrate, who did nut, however, dare to apprehend him. 

Although the prince regent, considering himself the possessor of only a re¬ 
stricted and temporary authority, declined to take any part in public trans¬ 
actions, at this time, and allowM the ministers whom he found in office to 

{ mrsue their own plooi without interference; yet one act, which soon fol- 
owed his_accession to power,, was certainly reganted as a spontaneous exer¬ 
tion on his part. This was uie re-appointment of the duke of York to the 
office of commander-in-chief of the army. As his rcsi^ation had appeared 
to give general eatisfaction, this measure excited considerable surprise; and 
some ofthe members of the house of commons, who had stood forward in 
the charges'which had been the cause of the royal duke’s resignation, could 
not but feel the act of his re-appointment as conveying an imputation on 
their ixmduct, as well as a stigma on the house itself. It was under this im¬ 
pression that lord Milton, on the 6th of June, after various observations on 
the former piwliamentary proceedings, the object of whiiffi was to shew, that, 
if M s royal highness had not voluntarily resigned, the house was prepared to 
cstise to some resolution which would have rendered the event necessary—' 
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moved the f,.nowin(r resolution : “ that upon a deliberate consideration «f 
“ the recent cireiimKtHncos under which the duke of York retired from the 
“ army in March, 1«0». it appears to tlio house to have been hiirhly indeed 
“ rouB in the advisers of the prince regent, to recommend to his royal hiirh- 
« ness the re-appumtmeiit of the dufto of York to the office of coninander- 
“ in-ohief. 

The chanceUor of the exchequer readUy acknowledged the responsibility 
of ministers for the measure in question; but he contended that when sir 
David Dundas had expressed a wish to retire, they could have no hesitation 
Its to whom they should recommend to supply the vacancy; the duke of 
York’s eminent services to the army leaving them no choice, especially as 
no vote had passed the house to preclude his future restoration. The duke 
consequently resumed his station. 

During this session of a bold attem}>t was made by some per¬ 

sons connected with the government to curtail the privileges of the dissen¬ 
ters, by altering the provisions of the toleration act. From a report recently 
presented to the lords, it appeared tliat the number of dissenting meeting 
iioiises amounted to three thousand, four hundred and ilfty seven, while the 
churches and chapels appertaining to the national cstalilishment were only 
two thousand, five hundred and forty-seven, leaving out of the account those 
parishes in which the inli.'ibitants did not exceed one thousand! This dis¬ 
closure naturally excited a ground of alarm, at this progressive encroach¬ 
ment upon the established cliurch ; and to counteract the increase of secta¬ 
rianism, lor«l Sidmoutb introduced a bill which ho fondly ho])ed would check 
the multiplication of heteroilox preachers. He affirmed that tiie act of to¬ 
leration was misunderstood ; and tiiat tlie prevailing practice of admitting to 
the right of preaching the most ignorant and contemptible individuals, many 
of whom could scarcely write their own names, and could with difficulty 
read their native language, not only militated against the true sense of tlie 
statute, but tended to the discredit of religion itself He therefore proposed 
tliat no person should be authorized to officiate in any place of worship, un¬ 
less he should bo recommended by six reputable housekeepers of the congre¬ 
gation or church of uhieli he was a member, and should also prove that he 
wiis permitted to be tlie pastor of a particular fiock. The dissenters through¬ 
out England took the alarm at this lull, and the tables of both houses of 
parliament were almost instantly loaded with petitions from all parts <« the 
Kingdom against this encroacliinent on tlie freedom of ministerial choice, 
and so appalling was the elaniour, that the peers were induced to explode the 
offered bill, to the no incoiisider.ible mortiheation of lord Sidmouth anil his 
eunstitueuts, the former of whom «us left to contenil with the storm alone. 

The state of matters between Great Britain and the Lmted States still 
remained unadjusted. Early in the year, Mr Foster was sent over as envoy 
extraordinary and plenipotentiary ; hut so long as the 
was determined to abide by the fatal orders in council, 

effected. In the month of Alay, an accidental rencontre, originating m some 
point of naval etiquette, occurred between an English and an Ameri^ 
frigate, 'riie two governments equally disavowed *V*®"*'“ of conCTe^ 
all thoac things tended to mutual imtatmn. C)n ***“ ^^*, ® necessity of 
oil the 4th of November, president liladdison , jpmaiided bv^the 

“ putting tlie United States into an A/ inour and i«^ H® 

" crisis, and corresponding with the nationid “"f, 

at the same time expressed much dissatisfaction vyith 

its delay in restoring the great amount of Ameren sm 'Ti,- committee 
restrictLmi impm^Top their trade in the Frencli Jli fn 

of congress, in their report on the uresident b speec , P vigoreus 

BtiU stronger terms r^oecting tteir «V the me““fng 
measures of preparation by land aud sea- Such , 

affairs in that quarter with which the year conquest of the 

The most sptendid naval achievement of th 7 under the immediate 

isle of Java, by an armament fitted out frem M « ^ person, the 

auspices of lord Minto, who accompanied the expeaiiion m ^ 
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troops beinff placed under the able command of sir Bemuel Achmiitv. On 
the 5th of August, a landing was effected without opposition, a few leagues 
east of the city of Batavia which surrendered almost on the first summons; 
the Dutch forces under general Janssens, amounting to ten thousand men 
having retired to an entrenched comp Tiear Cornelia. Here they were at¬ 
tacked by the British on the t^titli, and after a gidlaht resistance the lines 
were forced, the fort of Cornelis stormed; and the Dutch army routed with 
terrible slaughter, the whole ten thousand men being cither taken prisoners, 
killed, or diapers^. General Janssens lied w ith a few cavalry to the dis¬ 
tance of thirty miles, where he ein|>loyed himself in collecting his scattered 
force fur tlie defence of the remainder td' the island. Sir Samuel Achmuty, 
however, puslicd his success w ith ^ iguur; and, marching to Samarang, 
whither general Janssens hud retired, lie touk possession of it without oii|m>- 
sition. Ha\ iiig frustrated anuther attem)>t|gtiiSiWusition, an armistice took 
place, which teriiiiuuted in the surrender or the European troops, and the 
delivery of the whole island of Java to the British arms. 'Die small island 
of Madura also suhmitted ; and thus not a vestige was left of the eastern 
dominion of the Gallo Batavian empire. 

Opposing fleets were now no h.nger to he found upon the ocean ; but in 
the absence of the pride and pump of war, the public attention was arrested 
by a reniarkahly gullant action performed by an Kiiglish squadron of four 
frigates of wliicli captain Hosto was tlie commodore. It occurred off tlio 
north point of tlie i.-land of J,esiiiu on the coast of Dalmatia, which the ene¬ 
my had been sent to fortify and garrison. On the JHth of March, tlie Eng¬ 
lish commodore descried a French force consisting of five frigates and six 
smaller ^ es-eU, hai mg five hundred troops on board. C’oafiding in his su¬ 
periority, tlie Fieiicli coiiiinodore bore down in two divisions to attack tlie 
English, wliu funned in a close line to receive liim. 'I'he action commenccil 
by an attempt of tlie French cummiuider to practise the manoeuvre of break¬ 
ing the line, in wliivh, liowever, he failed: and endeavouring afterwards to 
round tlie Knglisii van, he was so rouglily treated that ids ship became un¬ 
manageable and r.iii on the rocks The action was still iiiaintaiiied with 
great fury, till two of the French frigates struck : two otliers crowded all 
sail fur the port of^Lcsiiia, and the small \essels dispersed in all directions. 
'Die result of this action, which ranks aiiioiig the most brilliant achievements^ 
of the British na\ y, w as tlie burning of the sliip of the brave Frctirli commo¬ 
dore, who was killed in tlie engagenient, and the capture of two others. A 
fourth, whii'li liail struck lier taduiirs, took an ojiportunity of stealing away, 
and was in lain reclaimed as a lawful jirize by captain Iloste. 'Die loss on 
the part of the English Htiiouiited to two hundred in killed and wounded. 

In the month of May of tliis year (1811) .a severe conflict took ]ilnce in 
the Indian sea, off Madagascar, between an English and French squadron. 
'I'hree French frigates, liaving truu)iB on hoard, appeared off the Mauritius, 
but bore away <m discovering that the island was in possession of the Eng¬ 
lish. Captain Sconiberg, of the Astra frigate, conjecturing th.at they 
would make fur 'I'amatuva, followed thorn thither, accomiNinied by two fri- 

f ates and a sloop of war. On the 20th ,of May, the enemy wua discovered near 
'uul Point, .Madwaacar, when a partjal engagement took place, in which 
the English ship ^lateanVufl^od so much in her masts that she could not 
be brought again into' ntioiit the next day, the engagement was re¬ 
newed, and tiie Frencl^^mnioddire’s ship of 44 guns and 470 men, of which 
200 were picked truopi^strucl^ after being reduced to a wreck. Another 
frigate struck, but, accurdii||r to the French custom, made its escape. The 
British squadron^fhen ji ra g ee ded to 'I'amatuva, whicli had been re-possessed 
by the F'rench, and compelled the fort and harbour to surrender, in the lat¬ 
ter of which wa%a frigate of 44 guns that had been in the late action. 

The dose of this'year Jas remarkable for violent storms, which occasion¬ 
ed great losses at sea, of which the British navy partook its full pro]iorlion. 
On the 4th of December, the Saldanha frigate, captain Palcenham, was lost 
^ I^ugh Bwillejr, on the northern coast of Ireland, and all Its crew perished. 
A nreoaful gale m the German Ocean, on the 24th of December, was much 
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Tezal. ud •vary effort to eave the crew provW i^ff^^ w^t 

*’‘® ^A- "®™ ^ ’ several vesaels of the tonvoy 
•hu^ her fet^ the came disastrous day, the St. George of ninetv- 
^t gims, admiral Reynas, and the Defence, of seventy-foS gui^raL 

stranded o/thew^t^,^ 
of North Jutfand; the orasMuenra was the loss of both ships, o^y^ men 
belnr saved from one, and eleven from the other. ' 

The opention of ^e Berlin and Milan decrees, enforced as they were bv 
the orden in rauncd, had now produced the most fatal consequent to the 
mermmtile and manufacturing interests. The loan for the last year had sus¬ 
tained a ruinous dep^iation: and the foreign demand for British manufac- 
tum b^ greaUy din^he.^ numerous ftilures were the inevitable and 
inelanclioly jmlt. A sdect committee was appointed to inquire into the state 
of commerciM credit, who recommended, as a temporary expedient an issue of 
exchequer bills, to the amount of six millions, for the relief of such persons 
as could pve satisfactory security for the repayment of the several ad¬ 
vanced ; but as this could be done by comparatively few, no extensive benefit 
was afilorded. Bank of Bngland notes being at this time at a discount of 80 
or 30 per cent., in exchange for gold coin, an act was now passed, by which 
no perron could be held to bail for any debt, the payment of which he ten¬ 
ders in Bank of England notes, or execution entered for rent; at the same 
time^ making it penal to take Bank of England notes at a value less than they 
nominaUy bore. To such evils, and to such strange and dangerous remedies 
for those evils, was the country now reduced. The interior tranquillity of 
England, however, was, comparatively, but little disturbed during the greater 
part of the year; but as the winter approached, serious tumults arose in the 
districts of the hosiery manufactory, particularly in the county of Notting¬ 
ham. These were iMscasioned by the discharge of many workmen, partly 
owing to a decrease in the demand for manufactured articles, and partly to 
the invention of a wide frame for weaving stockings, by which a considerable 
saving of labour was effected. The first attacks of the rioters were directed 
against these frames. They commenced on the lOth.of November, near 
Nottingham, and were continued with augmented daring, attended with 
outrages of other kinds. The riotous spirit extended to the manufacturing 
districts of Derbyshire and Leicestershire, though Nottingham was still the 
centre of the mischief. Numbers of frames were destroyed during the month 
of December, and the evil went on increasing until in the following year it 
roread so far as to become an object of serious attention to the government. 
Frame-brewing now had become organized into a regular system, which the 
exertions of the magistrates, even with the aid of a military force, ware una¬ 
ble to control. On the lUh of February, 1812, two bills were introduced 
into the house of commons, the object of which was to add new powers 
to those already conferred by the laws fur the suppression of tumultous 
proceedings, j he first of these was to render the crime of frame-break- 
ing, hitherto punishable by transportation, a capital offence The serond 
was to enable the lord-lieutenant of the county, the Aeriff, or five jus- 
tioes, where disturbances existed, "to call a^pecial meeting for the appoint¬ 
ment of a necessary number of constshl^, and establishing w^ch and 
ward. These bills were made operative throughout the kingdom, but they 
were Rmited to the Ist of Mandi, 1814. . 

The year ISIS, on which wo have now entered, will long be distingui^- 
ed in the annal. of British history by the extraordinary and important 
events to which it gave birth. The parliament of the umtro kingdom 
waa opened by commission on the 7th of January. The council appoint^ 
to a^t the queen, and who were requir^ by the rwenw ^ 
a r^wrt every throe months of the state of the kings l^th, ^ hiiAe^ 
en^ruwl 4e expecUtion of a favourable fesult. .They “W, 
ifk’hcnrRdgrd that, in the opinion of all the physhdaiw, ms in^eatya 
cbmplata and final recovery was improbable, 'fhe year of restriction and 
VoL. III. *A 
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limitation was now on the point of expiring, end a strong peisuaslon oeemed 
to prevail of a material change, both as to men and measures, though not 
the slightest intimation hod been given to that effect in tbd opening speech 
from the throne. On the 13th of Februarv, however, the prince regent 
dressed a letter to the duke of York, in lAich he deriared that the restric¬ 
tions of the regency act being about to expire, he must make his arrange¬ 
ments for the future administration; his sentiments relative to which he 
.Sad hitherto withheld, from his earnest desire that the expected motion on 
tlie affairs of Ireland might undergo the deliberate discussion of parliament, 
nnmixed with any other consideration. He declared that he could not re¬ 
flect without pleasure on tlie events which had distinguished tlie short period 
of his restricted regency; and, in regard to the war in the I’eniiisula, “ I 
“ shall,” said his royal highness, “ be most anxious to avoid any measure 
“ that run lead my idlies to suppose that 1 nmas^^depart from the present 

system ; and I cannot withhold my appntmttioiRrum those a ho have ho- 
" nourablv distinguished tliemselves in support of it. 1 have no predilec- 
“ tion to indulge, no resentment to gratify. Having made tliis commuui- 
" cation, 1 cannot conclude without expressing the gratification 1 should 
" feel if some of those persons with whom the early habits of my public life 

were formed, would strengthen my hands, and constitute a part of my go- 
” vernment. You are authorized to communicate these sentiments to lord 
*' Grey, who, I have no doubt, will communicate them to lord Grenville." 

This letter, as might be expected, created no little surprise in all the 
political circles, and gave rise to much free animadversion. It seemed par¬ 
ticularly surprising to niunv that his royal highness could fur a moment in¬ 
dulge the expectation that lords Grey and Grenville, who had rejected with 
disdain the far more res|>ectfui overture of 18U9, should now condescend to 
constitute a part of Mr. I’erceval's administration. In a letter bearing the 
signature of the two noble lords, in reply to the duke of York, they say, 
“ We must express without reserve the impossibility of uniting with the 
“ present government. Our differences of opinion are too many and too im- 
“ portent to admit of such union. His royal highness will, we are confident, 
“ do us the justice to remember that we have already (uiice acted on this im- 
" pression.’’ , 

The existing administration now proceeded unchanged, and without any 
S 3 rmptom 8 of a want of stability, till it was deprived of its leader by a most 
tragical and singular incident. On the 11th of May, as Mr. Perceval was 
entering the lobby of the house of commons, about five in the afternoon, a 
person of the name of Bellingham fired a pistol at him, the ball of which en¬ 
tered his left breast and pierced his heart. He staggered, fell, and almost 
instantly expired. Nothing could surpass the consternation in both houses 
which was excited by this horrible catastrophe: the firat idea which suggested 
itself being that of a conspiracy against the members of administration to an 
unknown extent. It was, however, soon discovered that the act was merely 
in revenge of some supposed private injury. Bellingham, in a commercial 
visit to Russia, had sustained some heavy losses, for which he fancied the 
English government was bound to procure him redress. He had made re¬ 
peated applications to them fur that purpose, and their refusal to take cog¬ 
nizance or his case had made well un iffipression on a mind, constitutionally 
disposed to melancholy, that^be resolved to make a sacrifice of some con¬ 
spicuous member of the government which had neglected him. The general re¬ 
gard entertained for M r. Perceval's character as a man, even by those who wide¬ 
ly differed from him in political opinions, was testifi^ by an ample provision 
voted unanimously for his widow and family. The assassin paid, with the 
forfeiture of his life, a deed of atrocity which would have been a national 
stain, had it not resulted from a mind under a degree of mental obliquity. 

TUirWent wasj-egarded ae inflicting such a wound on the ministry, as would 
render alwriutely necessary, if not a radical change, at least a very consider¬ 
able ahaipmn in its system and compoeition; and the earl of liverpool, on 
whom ^ejiffice premier now devolved, was directed by the prince rraent 
to endMivour to acquire an accession of strength by the aseoiwtioa of ths 
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The houee of eotnmone now c^ed an addreaa to the prince reeent nrav- 
ing him to ^o auc^ atepe as might be beet calculated to 
administration ; and it having b^me apparent that the miZtere wer^no 
longer suppo^ by a majonty of that house, his royal highness 
tions that negobationa should be opened for effecting the object of t^ ^ 
dress. The first perron to whom this delicate commiTsion was intrust^ “g 
the marquis Wellesley, who after a short time, tendered his royal highne“ 
a resignation of the proposed trust. The reason assigned by the noble inar- 
quis for his failure, aa pjpr-«ABpeech in the house of loras, on the 3rd of 
t*!®. dreadful personal animosities, and the most terrible 
“ diffiralties arising out of questions the most complicated and imoortant 
which inte^sed obstac es that were insurmountable to an arrangement 
“ so essenti^ to the public welfare." These strong expressions he® after¬ 
wards exjilained as not referring to the prince regent, but to lord Liverpool 
and his colleagues, who, however, disavowed the personal animosity imput¬ 
ed to them. 


The task of arrangement was now transferred to the hands of lord Moira 
whose political sentiments were known to be in unison with those of the 
great whig leaders, on the points then at issue ; and the nation was now pre- 
jiared to hail the appointment of a new administration, of which earl Grey, 
w-lio tieyond any individual possessed the coiitidence of the country, should be 
the bead. Yet the sanguine hopes now formed were, by a strange fatality, 
completely disapjaiinted. The stipulatious made by the whig leaders for 
an entire change in the Jiousehoid offices of the regent were so violent, 
that lord Moira regarded them as bordering upon something like a contempt 
of tlie regent's feelings, and he refused to comply with it. In the issue, the 
prince regent appointed lord Liverpool first lord of the treasury, and Mr. 
t'ansittart chancellor of the exchequer ; lords Bathurst, Sidmouth, and Cas- 
tlereagh were nominated secretaries of state ; and the earj of Moira, now ho¬ 
noured with the garter, was appointed governor-general of India, a station 
fur which he was deemed peculiarly well qualified. The public, sensible that 
the regent had not been wanting in his enorts to form such an administra¬ 
tion, as the times demanded, acquiesced without any expressions of dissatis¬ 
faction in the present airsngemeat.(l) 


LETTER XV. 


PtniiiMular war in 181S,_/eur(A campaign.—Capture of Ciudad-liodrigo hg the 
ailiee.— Surrender of ttadaioe.—Retreat of marthale Soult and AJarmont. 
—Rattle of Salamanca. — vVie ailiee enter Madrid. — 'J'he French abandott 
the eiege of Cadiz.—Lord Wellington faile ^ tlu tiege of Burgot, and re¬ 
treat* to rragnada. — Noo. 1812. 

Or the highly momentous transactions which took place on the continent 
of Europe in the course of this memorable year, those in the Spanish penin¬ 
sula, though inferior in point of political importance to some others, will 
nevertheleM claim our first notice, and the present letter shall be confined 
to a review of them. 

Towards the close of the preceding year, the town of Tanffa, in the pro¬ 
vince of Andalusia, garrisoned by a thousand British infantry, with a detach 

f1) Annual RreUtvr, IBII and )8I9 —Parliamentary Debates.—Atkin’s Annuls of It.e 
reigu ot Iscorge Ill. -Bisselt’s History of the reign ot George 111. 
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•nd m badjTAf 
thouMUid mm 
tile en^ 
eranoetved 
ere oU%«d 
''ler attedc 


meat of artiUerv, ander the command of eoloael Ski 
S]Mniarda, waa fc v ee te d b]r the French with an army of 
command^ by maiehal Victor. A breach being made in 
my advanced to the aaaault on tbe'siat of peeember, but 
with 80 much intrepidity, that, after a considerable lose, 

to retreat. They continued to fire against the breach, i _ 

was expected, when on the 5th of January their columua were aaen retiring, 
having left b^lnd them their ammunition, artille^, and atorna. Thin do* 
fence conferred great honour on the nrrison and its commander, who held 
out with only eighteen hundred man beliind a weak wall against a marahal 
of France. 

Lord Wellington having made his dispositions for reducing the frontier 
fortresses occupied by the enemy, now crossed the Aguedn, and on the 8th of 
Januarvinvested Ciudad-Rodrigo, while gen^|^Mii]L advancing from Merida, 
compelled Druet to retire from his position, leavi^ behind Iiim his stores 
and ammunition. Badajos was thus reduced to the utmost extremity, the 
country lying between the Tagus and the Onadiana cleared of the enemy, 
and the communication between Soult and Marmont intercepted. The 
siege of Ciudad-Rodrigo was now vigorously pressed ; and on the 18th an 
attack waa made in five separate columns, which proved successful at every 
point. After a desperate conflict the garrison, which consisted of seventeen 
hundred men, besides officers, surrendered, thus placing in the hands of the 
ailies the heavy train of the French artillery, with great quantities of am¬ 
munition and stores. The British army, however, sustained a severe loss on 
this occasion in the death of some of its best officers. Major-genersl Mskin- 
non fell at the head of his storming party, being blown up by the explosion 
of a magazine, and Cranford, an officer of the same rank, was mortally 
wounded in his approach; besides these, many otlier brave men fell in the 
dangerous wrvice. The total loss of the British, from the commencement 
of the siege to the termination of the assault, amounted to thirteen hundred 
and ten men in killed and wounded. Marmont was surprised at the speedy re¬ 
duction of so defensible a town ; for in the space of ten days the allies suc¬ 
ceeded in recovering a fortress, which, when in a state of weakness, and gar¬ 
risoned by Spaniards, resisted for a whole month the efforts of genera! 
Massena, supported by an army of a hundred and ten thousand men. Mar- 
roont, who h^ stationed his army on the Tagus to support the operations 
in Valencia, had calculated on being in time for the relief of Ciudad-Rodrigo, 
l.y the 89th of January. He had advanced to Salamanca with a large army, 
collected from the north and centre of Spain, when lie was surprised and 
mortified by the news of its falL After a fruitless attempt to allure his an¬ 
tagonist to a battle, he placed his army in cantonments along the Tumies. 

After an interval of tranquil observation, during which lord ^Vellingtou 
received from England the gratifying intelligenre of the grant of an earldom 
and an additional pension, he moi ed towards tlie Ciuadiana, and invested 
Badajos. When the siege had been carried on for three weeks, the garrison 
witnessed with apprehension and dismay those preparations for a general 
assault which had lately been so effectual. Brearaes had been made in two 
of the bastions; and toAivide tlie attention of the enemy, a third was effect¬ 
ed before the process of stunning commenced. Lieuteiiant-general Pictou 
was ordered to scale the the castle, while Colville and Bernard con¬ 

ducted those divisions wnidhwirere expected to force their way through the 
breaidies. It was now the 6th of April, and a feint attack was proposed to 
be made on the left, which was to become a real one if a favourable occasion 
be offered. The principal fortress was defended by vigorous but 
ftjlWljps .exertions. So powerful were the obstacles to the ascent of the 
'MMsSe^that the troops, after considerable loss, were obliged to retire. 
*wkt%adp,of mqiw-geDeral Walker, being encouraged to moke an effec- 
ji^o^ed to a bastiqn in which no opening had been made, and 
'Ongiijlit. Orders were now given for a renewal of the disoon- 
■SW* rendered ulinecessary by a cessation of resistance, 
Ifc'ffiSsitall we governor'eiiBtentM to a surrender. The garrison. 
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more Wellington once 

Ciodad-Rodrigo and Almeida, penetrated intoPortM^i®™*’V“* *“ surprise 
Bnnoo, where he no sooner “ CartSHo- 

he oommenced a precipitate retreat.* **>“ 

feU back with eq^ h£te. pursu^iy K’riUsho^i ““**.?* Y^S 
CotUm. On ^ nth of Apri^the Sra^™ Sir Stapleton 

chant charged the vanguard of the ^ Mai^ 

drove them with the utmi^ confusion into impetu^ty, that he 

wa. poeted. On the saml^ay ISSt 

Vince of ^ramadura was entirely freed froi^h^enemy.' The Bn^idf 
muder, following up these successes, detached generj HiU to dlstra^^^ 
bndM ^ Almares^ which wm almost the only communication below Toledo 
by which a large army could cross the Tagis. Tins bri^e wm str^riv 
defended on eitfaw side by works which thf enemy had t^wnupf^nd It 
was morwver protected by the neighbouring ca.tl£ and redoubts'^Jf C “ 

the roads retarded this enterprise, but, on 
**5)L' **** carried by escalade the works on the left hi-nV 

of the nver. 1 he enemy made an effort to escape over the bridge, but their 
roraradto on the other side destroy^ it, and fled with precipitSion towards 
rsavM Mora. Many of the fugitives whose escape was thus intercepted, 
perished in the stream, and three hundred were taken prisoners, "i^en 
Mumont heard of the movement upon Alraarez, he moved to the south-east 
as rar aa Fort Veras, where the intelligence of its success induced him to 
retrace his steps, and again occupy himself in fortifying the convents of Sala¬ 
manca. 

The isaution of lord Wellington now became less scrupulous as that of 
Marmont increased. He crossed the Agueda in quest of the enemy, and 
i^vanced to the Tormes. The marslim retreated, leaving a garrison at 
S^amanca, in fortified colleges and monasteries. When he found that a 
siege_ had been commenced, he dispatched a detachment to take a forward 
position ; and_ when this had been repulsed, an attempt was made to secure 
a communication with the troops in the city by the left bank ; but this scheme 
WHS also baffled by the vigilance of the besiegera Major-general Clinton 
with the sixth division was then ordered to reduce the forts, in which, after 
some delajr occasioned by an accidental scarcity of ammunition, he succeeded. 
1 n ^ stonmng one of the forts, major-general Bowes was wounded. He 
retired for eurgical aid, and hastening back to head his troops to the assault, 
he perished in the firuitlesa attempt. The flames being now seen to rise from 
the hugest fort, and a bresdi appearing in another, the commandant of the 
former entreated a delay of some hours, fur the adjustment of a capitulation. 
Lord Wellington refusM to listen to this request, and gave orders for an 
Msault unless an immediate surrendey should be made. The storming com¬ 
menced, on which the garrison gave themselves up as prisoners of war. 
Whoi Ae allies entered the town and observed the excellence of the fortifi¬ 
cations, they expressed great surprise at the shortness of the siege, which 
had not continued beyond ten days. 

Lord Wellington now put his army in motion against Msrmont, but toe 
Irttpr retired behind the Ikiuro, destroyed the bridges, snd concentrated his 
forces at Tordesillas. His roar-guard stationed at Rueda was attacked by 
the British cavalry under Sir Stapleton Cotton, and driven to giwt con^ 
Sion np<m the main body. The British general now menaced toe Bponish 
apital; on which Marmont, who had received a retoforcemMt 
Bonnet, whldi gave him a superiority of numerical force, extended his rigM 
»ing as far as Toro, restored the bridge at that plaM, “ 

his army to cross the river, as if to turn the left wing of the Bntialu JWt, 
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iMtilr re««llliiff them, h» piuitpA^ ni]Mly to Tui iliiililfc erotrinf at tost 
point/and moaoeded to turning t)w fliuik of tho ollieo ■^■atrc^n. liiU 
brilliant morement ro-eotabliitajd.Jdt communiootion wiMi Madrid and with 
the army of the centre. Irfurd Wdlington having made diapoaitiona for the 
retreat and junction of hia different diviaiona, now toldt up a powtlon in 
which he offered battle, which Marmont thought it expedient to decline, but 
diadaining to wait for aome reinforcementa that were haatening to him, he 
peraevered to hia manoeuvrea on the-Britiah flanka. 

A aeriea of akilful movementa now enaued on both aidea until the tllat of 
•Knly, when the allied army was concentered on the Xorniea. On the same 
day the Krench crossed the river, and appeared to threaten Ciudad*Rodrigo. 
Oa the two following days, Marmont had recourse to a variety of evolutions 
^^wtract the attention of the British general from his real plan, which 
itos to enclose the allies in their position ^ a pawnsula formed by the river, 
and to cut off their retreat. He threatened tnelr left, which he found well 
provided with the means of defence, while their other flank, where the real 
attadc was expected, presented a no leas formidable resistance. In aiming 
to surround the British, he extended and weakened his own line, and lord 
Wellington, watching the pronesa of this error, seized the favourable mo¬ 
ment striking the decisive blow. His arrangements were soon made, and 
no time lost in executing them. 

Major-general Pakenhmn, at the head of the third division, commenced 
a bold attack on the flanks of the enemy’s left, in which he was supported 
by brigadier-general Bradford's brigade, by the fourth and fifth diviaions, 
and by the cavalry under Sir Stapleton Cotton in front. The French, tliougli 
foely posted and supported bv cannon were overthrown. Against their 
centre, on the hill of the Arapilea, general Pack’s attempt was at flrat un- 
Buccesnul, but the fifth diviaion, after its aucoeas on their left, chan^^ its 
front, and attacking their centre, drove it from the hill with precipitation. 
The right wing cd the French being joined by the fugitives, maintained a 
diew of resistance, but it waa attacked both in front and flank, and driven 
in confusion from the field. The pursuit waa continued until night, and 
renewed on the following morning, when the French rear-guard was over¬ 
taken, attacked, pnd put to flight, the cavalry leaving the infantry to their 
fate. Three whole battalions surrendered, and large quantities of stores, 
baggage, and ammunition fell into the bauds of the allies. Eleven pieces of 
cannon, two eagles, and six stand of colours were taken.; five generals, three 
lieutenant-colonels, one hundred and thirty officers of different ranks, and 
seven thousand privates, were made prisoners. On the part of the allies, the loss 
was about seven hundr^ killed and four thousand wounded. Mmor-general 
La Marchant, a brave and skilful officer, was among the killed. Lieutenaut- 
senerala Leith and Cole, and major-general Alton w ere wounded. Sir Sta^eton 
Cotton was fired upon at night by mistake, by a British soldier, but happily 
hia wound did not prove fatal. On the part of the enemy, Marmont ana 
Bonnet were both wounded, and the command of the fugitive army devolved 
upon general Clausel, who for some time made a stand on the Uouro, but on 
the approach of the aUies, he crossed that river, abandoned Valladolid, and 
continued his retreat upon Burgos. Thus terminated the battle of Sala¬ 
manca, to which lo^ Wellington obtained a complete victory over an army 
superior to his own fn nurnfaqraj and commanded by one of the most akilfiU 
of the Fremdi mareschala. On this memorable occasion the Portuguese bravely 
seconded the BHtish trdops, but the Spaniards had scarcely any concern in 
the i^nteBt, as they lost only two of their number. 

^ 1 . Wal^bgtoa now Thsolved to engage the central army,- should king 
■htoi.fee courage to meet him, and compel him to qtot the capitm. 

thprenm, under gene^ Paget to watch the motions of the 
conhnander advanced with the main body of his army 
‘—ijitoseph, who with twentv thousand men under hu 
"Sivia, hea y i i y of the defeat of Marmont, hastily 
to Alm^izK.mj>oaitiOB.from which he could omn- 
let or 6oli£(r ‘On the ISth of August the allied 
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Ihnt on nrmy of BritUh and Neapolitan ‘“'•I Welhngton, 

maail of general MaitLand, with some Spaniards from com- 

the portSf Expe^tione we^’’™;rsiuentiyfc^’tW *“ 

anitiDg with the patriots of Murcia and Valencia might fovOT^th^a 
tions rfthe grandly by a poweri^ul diversion^ huf unfortunatdy thrS^" 
feat of general O Donnel by the French troops under HarisM ^mhimS 
with other wer^, disabkd the Spaniards from acting, and, ufa 
sure, deranged the plan of the campaign. ^ S^eat mea- 

Aware that their losses had been aggravated by a want of concert the 
generals who commanded the iirmies of France now endeavoured to m- 
..uerate ^th the view of ptrievt^ them. On the 24th of August, So“t 
ahsmdoned the si^e of Cauiz, and began to evacuate the province of Anda¬ 
lusia, for the uur^ of uniting bis forces with those of king Joseph and 
mareschal Su^et, for the recovery of the capital. The French troops in fiiscay. 
also evacuated that province, and joining the wreck of Marmonfs army nil 
I er Claurel, mov^ in the direction of Burgos, to watch the British troops 
destined for the siege of that place. By thus threatening Madrid and re¬ 
inforcing Burgos, they Imped to compel the British either to fight at a dis- 
advantap^, or to retreat. They had strongly fortified the latter place, and 
made it the centre of their operations in the north of Spain. On the 1st of ’ 
September lord Wellington quitted Madrid, and advanced to Valladolid, the 
enemy retiring before him across the Puycerga. He pursued them to Bur¬ 
gos, through which city they retired during the night of the ITth, leaving 
a strong garrison^ in the castle. Preparations were immediately formed by 
tiie allies for besieging this strong fortress ; and as the heavy artillery had 
not arrived, recourse was had to the slow and uncertain process of sapping. 
On the 11th of October, a mine was successfully sprang; the breaches were 
instantly stormed and the lines escaladed, part of the British army actually 
entered the works ; hut the fire from the garrison was so heavy, that after 
Bustaining some loss tliey were compelled to retire. Preparations were then 
made for renewing the assault; hut at this critical perioi^the British army 
had to encounter a aeries of disappointments. They had been led to calcu¬ 
late on the support of a Gallician army, thirty thousand strong, in the 
highest state of order and equipment; whereas this army was found to con¬ 
sist of only ten thousand undisciplined troops. General Ballasteros, insteim 
of obeying the orders of lord Wellington to harass the retreat of Siiult 
into Valencia, made an appeal to the Spanish army and the nation, a^inst 
the Cortes who had invested lord Wellington with the chief command. A 
French army under &uham approached for the relief of Burgos, Md after 
sustaining a spirited repulse, appeared in great force, on the _ 19 Ui, in tne 
vicinity of the besieged fortress. On the 21st, advices were received, that an 
army of seventy thousand men, under the command of mareschal Soult, ot 
Suchet, and king Joseph were fast approaching the 
Hill, whose force was totally inadequate to oppose them. This int g 
induced lord Wellington to raise the-siege of Burgos, to retire towards the 
Uouro, recall his troops from Madrid, and gi»e directions to general Hm to 
proceed northward to join him. He moved upon 

Hoped to establiBh himself; but Soult advancing from Madn , Q 4 tS 

his forces with Soiiham, obliged him to continue his retreat. On toe 2«n 
of November he fixed his head quarters at 

frontier, after a masterly retreat before an ^The campaign 

against which he could oppose only fifty-two thouwnd. '^e^pa^ 

rSght have had a far different issue, h^ it not ^Tta^ied 

louV of Balairteros. who was arrested by order £ tto Cortes 



rapine, notwithstanding the utmost efforts 
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lif HiuiiViffrr htiwtmk Mtaf Aiimm,'I tlS.'—finmMur 

of ifap^iminr tko eampmign,’ —JUAeM ^4A« JUlWMtN army 
|Miim tko Vittulm to tie Dmina.—Anoaneo of tko Frmak ^mui to Sm^ 
«iMb--T*’L'ai(/byra4<aN of tko totom.—BattU of Boro^ano.—NopoUm 
ormp OH to Moteow, — T%e Russians setjbrs to tho dip. — Druo^ui 
^ooMtiugs lllsre.—Distress to wkiek tkeifrend^armp is rodieed for iMat 
of supplies.—Nipoteon sues for mu mrmistie^ kut in umin^—Tko grand armu 
eornmenees its rilreat—pursued bg tko Russians.—A nni ki iat ion of the 
Brenek arinp. 

Hatimo pimoed the narrative of the fourth Peninanlw eatnpaigii to its 
termination ; I shall now, my dear Philip, revert to thp ailain of the north 
of Europe, where the contest between France and Russia attracted the at¬ 
tention and involved the interests of all the continental powers. Almost 
from the commencement of the year ISIS, the eyes of all Euro^ had been 
directed towards a new scene which was opening in the north, and which 
gave rise to a variety of political conjectures. For some time the two pow¬ 
erful emperora, who from the tiea^ of Tilsit had maintained a state of strict 
amity and alliance, now exhibited mdications of misunderstanding and even 
of approaching hostilitieB. 

Ihe appointment of a French general to the Swedidt succession had i^i- 
parently formed an indissoluble union of interests between Sweden and 
Eraaoe ; but rircu m a t a n oea arose which broke this connection. In the mmtth 
of Fehrua^, ISIS, the emperor Na|mleon had seized upon Sweduh Pome¬ 
rania; and this uoprovoked aggression incited the crown-prince to assert 
the indepmdence of his expected throne. The dispute between Russia and 
France originated chiefly m the commercial restrictions which the conti- 
nental system, establishM bv the French emp^r, bad imposed upon Eu- 
topo. The emperor Alexander, indignant at the ruin of the trade of his 
empire, disdained any longer to submit to the restraints of a qrstem, whkh, 
^ough planned sol^ for the impoveridiment of Great Britain, was h^hly 
iidunous to his subjects, destructive to the commerce of the continent, and 
wholly unprecedentM in the annals of the world. 

A train of negotiations now commenced between Russia, Sweden, and 
En g l a n d, and aim between the two former powers and France. tVliila the 
poli ti cal afhirs of Europe were thus in a state of suspense and uncertainty, 
fpe^ative politiciana amosed tbemselvea and others with numerous aM 
various conjech 


m 


some, a new omtinental 


hazard a war with the Frendi emperor, who would be supported by 
Austria and die ooid|edmatiM|^ the Rhine. It was alleged that Russia, by 
engagiiw^|ain4B gwar witt.EMance, would be stopped in her progress to¬ 
wards the conquest of European Turkey, and even lose all that she had re- 
cenUy gsiaed in. ro a pt er. It was observed, that two more campaigns 


^ pwen ■mwm gn e pt er. it was observed, that two more campaigns 
the EtMgIgB annies to the dborea of the Propontis, and the pAa 
Ijai artnnple ytpd thutofarence was, that It could not be expectea that 
»wUnld_ ^^hee h l ip e s m conquest for the barren ana dangerous 

regard ytm c e o s t^ * — i t absurd to suppose ^t 

|iigegb ig a egaryMnstihe French emperor. Jm- 
'' ^ould provoke a war 
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^Europe. ^^3 

''““*'1.”*’“ Wa ««w»e in Spain and 
Europe for the oonquMt of morasses 
•““* “ntrary to aU these sage 
lW»r.l.,.nr «>njeoture8 of the cabinets of St. 

“PP«^ *° be widely diffisrent ftom 
pamphleteers. The great features of 
au®uio“tly comq>icuouB; but 
resulto of cabmet counsels often depend on 
the dtopoe itiwisjw djp^^ nfmen, on the particular views which m^S^i 

stances whi^ Be bei^ond the reach of public inspection. w«.um 

The empOM^ «f Vr^ce ^d Russia were tnown to be men of widely 
different chuaetem. Aleimnd^ beneficent and pacific, might be ranked 
among the ieir^wces tiflbse vIRues adorn an hereditary throne, and pro- 

t'**im^nt**OTiS^^ ~ Najmleon, enterprising wd 

seemed to be I 


nusturW.in eamps, skilful in tactics, an<f inured to war,^hich 
)hia dement, was by nature and education admirably fitted for 
scenes of confusion and carna^re, and for disturbing the peace of the world. 
The support of the oontinentid system, contrived for the purpose of annihi¬ 
lating the commerce of Great Britain, and drying up the sources of her 
wealth, was the' favoerlte object of the ruler of France. The overthrow of 
this system was evidently the interest of Russia, Sweden, and Prussia: but 
the resources of Sweden were inconsiderable, and Prussia was in vassalage 
to France. Rus^ was the only power that could take the lead in an attempt 
of that nature, in which, however, she was certain of being exported by 
Great Britain. The emperor of the French, with the forces of l^ssia and 
those of the confederation of the Rhine at his command, and with every 
reason to expect the assistance of Austria, might probably suppose that his 
appearance in the field, with so vast a display of military strength, would 
intimidate Russia into a compliance with Us demands; or, calling to mind 
the ensanguined fields of Austerlitz and Friedland, he might flatter himself 
that one successful campaign, or one decisive victory, would enable him to 
dictate the conditions of peace. , 

But whatever might be the views and expectations of the emperor of 
France, he began very early in the spring of this year to move numerous 
bodies of troops into the interior of Germany. The Russian monar^, in 
the meanwhile, prepared to meet the impending storm ; and_ after issuing a 
declaration of war, put his armies in motion, and by an imperial ukase, dated 
the SSd of March 1812, ordered a levy of two men in five hundred through¬ 
out his extensive dominions. During the months of February, March, and 
April, great numbers of French troops were continually marching through 
Germany ; and being joined by the contingents of the_Rhenish confederation, 
proceeded towards the Vistula, after plying garrisons in the principal 
cities and fortresses of Prussia. Preparatory to the great contest whiim was 
about to commence, the emperor of the French concluded treaties of ^iimce 
with Prussia and Austria, by which these two powers engaged to assist mm 
with very considerable forces. The emperor of Russia also concluded a 
treaty of peace with the Ottoman PdHe, to sdiich he restored the conquests 
recently made in Moldavia and Wallachia, ^us enabling him to withdraw 
his armies ftom the banks of the Danube. All matters of dispute were also 
settled between Russia and Great Britmn. .... , 

Such were the preparations made for the dedrive ootrtert, which 
tined to produce events contrary to all expectation, and whoDy 
in history. On the Sth of May the French emperori aecOTpa^ ^ hw 
august consort Maria Douiaa, set out from Paris, and on Jhe 11th ot that 
month arrived at Ments, where they received tte grMd-^ke^md^ni^i^ 



ceived with the bluest honours. 
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From thence they procwded to Dresden, 
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wHHm «»ey wdt glgt by ttab 1 
Anitria. ThhUmj^ofRus 
under the eornnkspil uaent BaMuy 
On the SMh of May'lhe emphnkrs’* ^ 

Dresdite;: thh.'fhrmer proceelM towards 
•f Mb ai|tt5%'<ibis lat^ returned to t^eana. 

' ktarrilhw, left that city on 1 
fflirtaping a fSlw days at Di 
I Ka^Sfeon passed the Vistula, 
iincing his Aeteraunrttion of restorii 
/the duke Wurtsbarg on the th 
I Fobs to ndly round Ms standacdL^^i 
to the laal: moment to bring the RulfSilP'irttI 
tion: tlto latterj however, adherii^ Pitt 
Kurakin, insisted on the evacuation off] 
hasis of negotiation ; on which Napoleoii or 
purpose of crossing the Niemen. . . - 

In commencing the campaign, the emperor rt£ FriMMNiMfeavoured to ex- 
rite the courage of his troops by issuing a proriamidMP in which he mani¬ 
fested his usual confidence as to the success of the' #w[maign. ** Russia," 
said he, “ is dragged along by a fatality I her deitinies*tf|iUt bOiiacoompUshed. 
" Should she consider us as degenerated ? Are we no lortger toi be regarded 
" as the soldiers of Austeriitsr She offers us tiie aitorastive of disliunour 
" or war. The choice cannot admit of hesitation. Let'lis^ then, march for- 
“ ward! Let us pass the Niemen! Let us carry the war into her territory ! 

The secxmd war of Poland will be as glorious to the French arms as the first." 
In placing before the eyes of his foUOwers a prospect of splendid success, 
the calculations of the French emperor had fregttontly proved correct, and 
his promises had often been realizM ; bat ho hra now attained to the meri¬ 
dian of bis glory : a tide of prosperity and suci^as, ilowii^ for so many years 
witbcnit interruption, had inducM him to imagine that victory was insepara¬ 
bly attached to bis banners; and he seems to have thought it imponible 
that 'foitune ever could frown where she bad so long been accustomed to 
smile. * 

This proclamation was issued on the SSd of June, and on the following 
day the army was put in motion. At two o'clock in the morning the empe¬ 
ror Napoleon, accompanied by a general of engineers, inspected the banks 
of the Niemen ; and on the same day Murat king of Naples, who command¬ 
ed the cavalry, advanced withih six miles of that river. The different corps 
commanded by the viceroy of Italy, the prtoce of Kchmuhl, the duke d'iil- 

chingen, the duke .. 

ski, ma' 
witoin I 

by the king of Westphalia, bad proceeded no farther than Novogorod, about 
hsJf way between too Vistula and the Niemaii; and the first Austrian corps, 
under prince Schwartsenbeog, ma near Lublin, at an almost equal distance 
between Lembotg and Warsaw. The duke of BcRuno, with the Oth corps 
and some other troops, remained In rMrtrve, oooapying the country between 
toe £lbe and toe O^. . rv—w 

At this misls i tot held at Waroaw under toe sanetion of the 

IVench^Mpeirti^ triilig^ rotfilimg itself into *' a general oonfederation of 
Poland," poUwhad oattjMdnt rirjnlir a monorabla declaration, annoonring 
toat tosAilliiiitoawJnnwid and tooFrtliah notion were n-establiahad, and 
oMMaiilifto etm eonaiattiy of rieven memben, for the adminia- 

toatsen tm'lf to artieles the king of Saxony, as grand-duke 

'of Wrti:aljrt»^-''-toipp(»Redl^ 4 ft t t |l^ tt'ji>4m^ to too oonfiederaOT ; and by 

Kimw a rta .<ifa„a nip irt t»d ” to anrirde reviving Poland 
** BknpdwiBtoi aU vindicUve retrospec- 

ttopg^to MK fc’-''^; t>rft jgribaniiet imHl'itiliitinilat Bela whosoever toall aaorcfa 

" The dwntiaa aent by 

tlto iiiiiiiyiiir if ffe Ifcto andlance w^ whish they 


„ , Ice de Reggio, the duke of Tarentum, and prince Poniatow- 

iki, made correspondina movements ; and the pontoon train also arrived 
vitoin six miles m the Niemen. 'Phe Ato, 7to, and 8to corps, commanded 
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' i»coud, or third 

iv aupport; but in his 

miUes to perform : 
the ^orte they widied io make ; and if thev 
Dnceive the hope «rf redumng their enemies to 
he had guuanteed to toe emperor of Austria 
« Be ammat^ said he, » with toe same 
it 1 * 01000 , and Fiovidenoe will crown with 
^f*0(mf«nae that devotion to your country 
^.elwu to my esteem and protection." 

never occur of restoring Poland to 
I^IMit Napoleon merely aimed to min the 
y ; and though he subsequently affirmed it 
i- re-establish the kingdom of Poland, and to 

place prince PoHawMHi npon the throne, " in order to oppose a barrier to 
** that for mi dable eHyn s which threatened to overwhelm au Burope," there 
exists no trace,n£e^ ench ^sign in his language or conduct at this period. 

The plan irilloll jMd Ruasiana had formed, and according to which they 
resolved to oendt^.we present campaitm, was, to resist the progress of the 
invader at all ptohto where a stand coiHd easily be made without risking a 
general engageneht; to lap' waste the countiy through which he should aim 
to penetrate ; to harass him as he advanced; and to cut off his supplies. 
Napoleon encountered no formidable resistance in his rapid advance to 
Wilna, the capital of Busman Poland, which be entered on the 28th of June, 
and from whence he iesued the proclamation above-mentioned ; but a divi¬ 
sion of the French armv under Macdonald received a severe check from ge¬ 
neral £ssen, to whom toe defence of Bim was intrusted. Co-unt IFitoensten 
also defeated marshal Oudinot and the Bavarian general Wrede, at Polotsk, 
after a conflict of twelve hours, in which the enemy lost ten thousand men 
in killed and wounded: thus were they foiled in their attempts to open a 
passage to St. Petersburgh. > 

W^e these things were transacting, the emperor of France directed his 
attention to the main Russian army, which, on the 17th of August, he at¬ 
tacked at Smolensko. After a furious contest, the Russians retired from 
the city, which the French on their entrance found burning and in ruins. 
Napoleon gave vent to his chagrin by exclaiming—“ Never was a war prose- 
cuted with such feriicity } never aid defence put on so hostile a shape 
against the common feelings of self-preservation. These people treat their 
** own country as if they were its enemies !" He certainly had encountered 
no such obstacles in either of his marches to Vienna. 

The Russian army now retired upon Viasma followed by the rear-gu^, 
which had been nearly intercepted by marshal Ney; but having received a 
seasonable reinforcement, they were enabled to repulse him. Viasma not 
being considered tenable, every thing in it which could be considered of use 
to the enemy was destroyed, and tke army took up a positiim near Moscow. 
At this juncture the veteran general Kuti*off was i^led. from his 
ment at St. Petersburgh to take the chief omnmand of toe wmy. On ^ 
way to bead-quarters he passed through Moscow, where he h^ an interWeijr 
with count Rostopchin, the governor. Arriving 

of August, he put the army in motion, baited it on toe Slrt near the 
villa^ of Boromno, on the great road leading to the coital, where he de¬ 
termined to haxard a battle. , - • ’ ‘ 

The French entered Viasma on the SOto of Angi^, tod did not 
tiU toe 4th of September. It waa remitted that Napdleqn, 
prised that Kutu^ was opposed to him, became 
mente. and that he was more than tonaUy anxious 
foroementa. The interval of pr*tw«ation, howevn r, 

necessary for a conflict between two armies, each ameantow ^.yoort> tato 
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ia0,000 aM*!!. ItiginiiiwiMad oa tMMHH 
tremsndouB R n a aian laP^^SlHU 

Frenidi force war.ttirliMad; whUeaiiwIHIlN 
and Beraharaoia uvdnnme r^ht. Kni^tw 
oombwf of rare* hour*, way. leiia 

cava^ frean.^reaer^ wkro a deqaarate d 
lost poaitjhMy'^i|B**> the Fieaoh were at 

made rndlartdifraifbrtaaA' catav the WUege o 
wUdh eorciStf It, 'tell hd was nlUmataly rej 
Rdaahwia were tihea eaaUed to reinforce tnehr i 
with great fury until nitet, when the IVenck' 
ing them masters of the field. Ttej^a^iM 
thousand in killed and tenndad,. 

Napoleon himself, however, gave 
to U'Meara at St. Helena: " 1 atfi|H|Hll^HH 
“ army was two hundred and fifty^pt^MiHS 
necks, with ninety thousand men, s a i Kt Mi^ 

*• aandl RnanAVia iBVnnnn 4Kdh HaIH.*” IkmiHilT fl 


ted^t^^w.«^y|Mra dangerously 


<• sand RnssianB lay upon the field." i fi^ |ai Mf tjMH||Bi^tetjO j te oo »*lo Touch- 
koff and Konovitzra: Prince Bragatite'afUgsdlHp^pdt w his wownda. Of 
the French generals, Montbrun was killsih tea:.'twalear ^lara dangerously 
wounded. 

After this dearly purdiaaed victory, ^KntusOjPF' fo—lt^^salf unable to 
make head against tha fresh troops whldbt hta4|irtMoai||plU soon enteied 
to bring forward. Ha therefore ortered' M o s iiiiw wteJtmi insted . and retir¬ 
ed with his army beyond it, to protect ^e rUh . p i i n vtn ca l ot 7oula and Ka¬ 
luga, where he maintidned an oninterruWM oMAnunication with Tachicha- 

f off ; while to the north of the Ciipital, WinsUHHoda, te the Occupation of 
'wer> completed the Una which was tims'eat endad roujig the enemy. The 
painful but necessary measure of withdrawing frtMU tiieiv homes in Moscow 
two hundred thousand humsit bein|n of both sexea, and of every' age, was 
carried into effect by count Rostopuin, who plaead himself at the head of 
forty thousand of ito brave inbamtanta, and proceeded to Join the Russian 
army. 

Rostopchin had aavilla in the neighbenrhood of Moscow, to which he set 
fire with his own hands, having affixed the following notification to one of 
its gates: " FaxucnsisN ! for e4(ht years 1 found pleasure in embellishing 
“ this country retreat. I lived here in perfect happiness within the bosom 
" of my family, and those around me largely psrtmk of my felicity. But 
“ you approscn ; the peasantry of this domain, to the number of seventeen 
“ nundiM ar»d twenty hnman beings, fiy for mercy, and 1 set fire to my 
" house. We abandon all, wo consume all, that neither ourselves nor our 
‘'habitations maybe MUuted by your pree e nce- FaaNCHMSw I I left to 
“ your rapadty two of my boueae in Moscow, full of furniture and valuables, 
" to the aasount of half a million of rouUaa. Hera yon will find nothing but 
“ Mhes." 

The advanced guard of the Frmch, under Murat and Baaohamois, enter¬ 
ed Moscow on the 14th of September, and aoon overpowered tha sm^ band 
which had lingered in the aiteent psisM of the eura, called the Kremlin. 
The deserted wfs diseovmwd to be on fire in several placea ; and the 
French sddlen^ senlrfay their low piomiaod plunder, rather iii- 

creyed thy (jhliWW'.lte eoiffiggrstion. "nie French emperor waa waitii^ 
at the banier on the SSsolanako road, to receive the hemaoe of tha oonsti- 


of the oonsti- 



. anthoritiei^ ate that Moaeow would aoon be s 
i„«ittertifiadaDqqaerar entered without parade on tho fol- 
4^ te Me wsfl teea hl'tta Kremlin. Aitiiia moment the 
(Ite sudi hd \j l< P l tti d to be thosi^Q bad reateed the 

jflem the WteMnMjAta of Sa Kiesslin tbe French 

tete ihougb^ ihe 'iej r < in ia >ad termination of his iabouie; 
if^ldah deidw add si^bea of Moscow roea to Us view, ho 
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EUROPE. 

St this iayonira!" The aplendour 
hia facultiea; dbd -hi« pride and 
Mjw^idoratioM of pftidence, he per- 
iim the >wna of Moscow. Of the con- 
rj. i 'nhiinBeif has left us a narrative auffi- 
kltjo insertion in this place. ^ 

provisioned for a-year; for in 
^VMions for aev^ months bSCihe fros? 
ere m plenty. The hodtoa of the inhabitants 
ly had even left their servants to attend upon 
“IS a note left by the proprietor, bef^ginir of 
. .ponton to be car^l of their fumSure 
*Mlaft«yery article necessary for our wants, 

■ AB. 'Aen the emperor Alexander had ac- 
Ewy would be happy to see us. Many 
,. ■“*« I had been in Berlin and Vienna 
it\puy had been done to the inhabitants; 
. ,1 a speedy peace. Wo were in hopes of 

^intV ^naii^, with every prospect of success in 


" ladfaM 
“ witb my 

•’ and, idimoyorA «a 
“ eqjoyiiw ou t ael y es 
“ the Mpriag. , 

« Taro days aft^oaf arrival a fire araa discovered, which at first was not 
“ thought to b« JpOodBE, ,tot to have been caused by tbe soldiers kindling 
“ tlieir fires too bqdSM, wbich were chiefly of wood. I was angry 

“ at this, and iaMMPaey ftrint ov^tow to the commandants of regiments and 
“ others. The iitidrday It bad increased, but still not so as to create seri- 
“ ous alarm. Hearever, tbst it might gain upon us, 1 went out on 

“ horseback, and gaye esery Section to extinguish it. The next morning 
a violent wind arodt. and the fire qiread with the greatest rapidity. Some 
“ hundred miscreants, birad for that purpose, dispersed themselves in difle- 
“ rent parts of the town, and witb matches, which they concealed under their 
“ cloaks, set fire to as many houses to windward as they could, which was 
“ easily done, in conaequenoe of the combustible materials of which they 
“ were built. This, timther with the violence of the wind, rendered every 
“ effort to extinguish the fire ineffectoaL 1 myaelf narrowly escaped with 
“ life. * 

In <ader to shew an example, 1 ventured into the midst of the flames, 
" and had my hair and eye-brows singed, and my clothes burnt off my back; 

“ but it sraa in vain, as they had destroyed most of the pumps, of which 
“ tliere were above a thousand: out of ail these, 1 believe that we could 
only find one that waa eerviceable. Besides, tbe wretches that had been 
“ faired by Roatopchin ran about in every quarter, dissraiinatiDg fixe with 
their matcbea, in which they were but too much assisted by the wind. 

" This terrible conflamUon nimed eve^ thing. 1 was prepared for all but 
'* this: It arae nnibreaeen • for who would have thought that a nation would 
have eat ita mritsl on fire P The inhabitants themselves, however, did 
'* all they to wwtiwgiitah it, and several of them perked in their en- 

“ deavoiUB. They also brought before us numbers of the incendimnes with 
their mstcbne. j caused about two hundred of these wretches to he 
'* shot. • , 

“ Had it not been for tbia fatal fire. I pms^ every 
" wanted : exedlent winter quarters, stores ofw kinto were m “““ 

' the next yeer would havedMded it; Alexandw would Wen^ pe^, or 
“1 would have ben In Petersbuig. Severalof the generals were burnt out of 
“ their be£r nmd^in the Kremlin until wrwtnded ^ 

• The fire advwMdTsria^e Chinese and India warrtbmses, wd sev^ 

;; storea ef oUu^iriU, which bunt forth fa fiamas, and 
tW 1 thentwSrad to a ccuntnr houae ef ^emperor Alem^^dgant 
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lids erent was eviiteafljr a seTeia 
who liam^ about this devdtad city as 
retain K4j|lid|en{d&’‘lwweT’^ the 

persist ^ ***“M**|T all_ 

queror f tjUS' l^ a t a hT i ^ iii ' df '^^ I h bodies of th( 
w appitiiudt inclmdofltt a ej an ns, reminded 
proIonginK- bis stay. By a f^mpt retreat ' 
quarters in Polaimy lMd Us pride revpJ' 
by policy and humHH^. Urged •' " 

be sent Lauriston wfni a flag of 
nouncing his readiness to treat, 
could be entered into while an 
The roads leading to Moscow were 
cut off the supplies, dispersed the st 
many ptiaonera. Napoleon sent Lau 
the Husnan general would not listen 
letter toetbe emperor Alexander. 

“ provided the word Peace is not expAgsiid in the letteC^ l*would not be a 
" party to such an insult on my sovere^, by floewardliMta proposal which 
'< he would order to be instantly destroyed. ’■ Tqu a ttflBiy .know on what 
*' terms offers of peace shall he attended toT . llie tdandnua of the French 
soldiers still increased ; their foreign auxiliaries darted by thousands, and 
made known the extent of their distresses. £siitriKon was sent a third time 
to the Russian head-quarters, with proposals for an amdstice, and an offer 
that the French should evacuate Moscow, and take up a position in the 
neighbourhood, where the terms of a treaty might be afterwards arrang^. 
The answer was, ** It is not time for us to grant either armistice or negotia- 
" tion, as the campaign on our part is but just opening." I'bus foiled in oil 
his attempts at procuring an sunaistice, Napoleon soon afterwards announced 
his intention of lepding bis army into other provinces until the return of 
raring, when he would advance .on St. Petersburg, and erase the name of 
Russw from the list of European nations. He then indulged his soldiers 
with an eight day’s pillage of Moscow ; and having wasted five irreparable 
weeks in raat scene of desolation and despair, he rammenced his retreat, 
leaving a force to blow up the Kremlin. General Hievasky, however, ar¬ 
rived ui time to prevent the completion of this outrage ; and on the 52^ of 
October the exiled inhabitants oi Moscow began to return to their desolated 
ciw. * 

Dividing his forces, Murat and Beauhamols, with fifty thousand men, 
were ordered to attack the grand army of the Russians under Kutusoff; 
while the emperor himself, vnth the remainder, took the route to Minsk. 
The former met with a severe' repulse ; and nothing was now thought of but 
how to quit a country which they nad so lately entered in triumph. Scarcely 
could they hazard a mi x Mi' without a battle ; and thus harassed retreat be¬ 
came more and more -difficult, MindP itself was obliged to simender. A 
stand was atf 


pirited and 
The 



of enetif j- 

owtMifltibant 

the 



- .:at Viiin|li, but without success; and the French, dis- 
if^Were driven from their positions with much slaughter, 
't'waa rendered dreadfiilly memorable by a prodigious fall 
tto.-period ensued a series of terrible disasters. His 
auitter, dictated while at St. Helena, will best describe 
you shall have it in his own words. 

.mfu too’l)rik>-rl had made a calculation of the weather foi 
“’Sn, aBd.tha'Ict tW B u e cold had never commenced until 
df DeeeMbri^ .dtHIlty dm later than it began this time 
th« three of the thermometer, anc 

bear. But on the march thi 
consequently nearly all thi 
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5m{ tlH)viBions eould bo carr^d. Wa 
a reeonnaUMttcej or sand out an ad- 
R iwrer the tray. The soldiers lost their 
fell into eonfusion. The mo^ trifBng cir- 
>Fhur or fire men were auffiatedt 'to terrify a 
keeping togeRi^^ they wandered .about in 
I sent out on dikty.h^'advance, abandoning 
I means of warming themselves in the houses. 
MS, became helpless, aad'AU an easy prey to 
a^eep, a litue Ineoil came from their 
^Vk^'eaKd'.. . this mannw thousands perished. 
rM tbeRlmorseB and artUleiy, but the French, and 
no longer the same men. In par- 
of jforty thousand, I do not think that 
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“ horses perished. 
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“ three thonaadlFwere ss^djl/' 

Nspoleon reaidied SUolenskeoti'tihe 9th of November, and renamed there 
until the 15th, arttn he Mt amt Rrosnoi. Davoust, who followed him, 
after blowing up theTaomarts, was beaten by Milarodavich on theASth, and 
escaped with tw Ipss a>f mur thousand killea and wounded, and nine thou¬ 
sand taken priaihMSrs, wlRi Mventy pieces of cannon. He also lost the whole 
of his baggage, .t h)^ standards, aott his baton de marSc/iaL Ney, who left 
Smolensko with the rear-guard am fiie day of battle, was surprised by the 
victamioua Rusdana, and compeUed to fly with a small proportion of his staff, 
leaving eleven thousand a>f hu troops in the hands of his pursuers. In the 
mean time, Uie Russian general Witgenstoin, after a series of successes 
against the corps of 9t Cjn-, Ondinot, and Victor, advanced from Polotsk, 
and on the 8th of Naavember reached Vitepsk, where he was informed of the 
retreat of the grand Frenash army. On the 18th he was informed of the 
flight of the Austrian and Saxon aumliaries, and of the rapid advance of the 
Russians in pursuit. Witgonstein was soon in asommunication ■with Platon 
and tho asommander-in-chief, so that the whole force of the Russian empire 
was now directly a»-operating against the retreating enefty. 

AfteT quitting ICrasnolp the French emperor was informed that his ^ores 
at Minsk were m the hands of the Russians; that his Polish general !Dom- 
braMki was routed; that tho corps of Oudinot and Victor were_ dispersed; 
and that the Rus^n grand array, the army of the Dwma on its left and 
that of the Danube on its right, were closmg upon him. To secure his m- 
cape he ordered two bridges to be thrown over the Beresina at Studenzi 
and Vaselova. Scarcely had he passed the river wiA his 
Doint. when Witgeustein opened a cannonade on the troops who were pre- 
^ng to follow.^They ruriiod in crowds towm^ tte bndfeo = ^ 

S^by Napoleon’s orderi A shout of despair follow^ tte expl^on. ^Num¬ 
bers plunged into the stream and disappeared omidrt the ?* 

i^” dhSummd lost their lives, thirteen thoui^d were tiAen pn- 

soneriL The artillery, baggage, and thToluUw 

Rusrians, who on this occasion ceoovMed_ tlm greater p P 

which the French had taken from th^ mid on tho 

Having repaired the bridges the 

ISth of December prince Kutusoff est^lishrf ^"^Jf'MiSmen was attended 
The retreat of the French wS^. 

, with horrors, to which no parallel ee” ^e Wd in fopg; 

For weeks before they quitted Moscow, they h y “f ai^lndefatigable 

they were n^e^usted by 

foe, and exposed to the seventy m » «««»“ jnibt iiul 
ment to protect tl^ freezing tiSmouniilM^^h- 

be traced by the bodiM, nisht-warth irften 

yard whan covered ^Ui simw. ^ 
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perish in the toosr. To mnne W 
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Russian ft<@»re. TfcSir tobi lo^ by oapts 
her, as stotod in the aoeounto ^Uuhed at . 

Kenerala, one thousand two hipBdred ano ninevj| 7 ^ 
and alxty-seven thobsbnd, iSto hundred wd ten. 
and privates, and oMciSienBend, one hp n d e W hno d tbir^ 

Napoleon did not remain to edtaees ttui 
reachM Wilna on the ITth of Deoenriiee. dBI iuW^ to 

the chief command of the army, be tof&hkdfmwrtofh Ion naim, accom¬ 
panied by Caulincourt, from whence hwieaee atopid joambp to Pans. He 
was the herald of his own discomfiture; and he prodlsdmed with circumsUn- 
tial precidon the resulU of a campaign, udbidt md credit to his fore¬ 

sight as a politician, and to his skill-as a generaL Hehad lost an army the 
m^ fmmidable, perhaps, that any nation ever brou^t into the field, if we 
into conmdetatiaa not only itt numbere, but also itm eomplete organiza¬ 
tion and equipment, the perfection of its miUtary discipline, and the talents 
and eT peri»n.S. of its generals. The wars of Modern £uiom had furmshed 
no of so extensive and complete a destrucUon; and history records 

no similar event since the invasion of Qreece by Xerxes.(l) 
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LETTER XVII. 


Pnareu and frminmtionttf the War, 181*—181*.—Lord WMtngtan pro- 
t^ta Air ruceerrrr in Spain,—J^tA campaign, iS\S—drtve» the anemu 
before him, and tenters the French territory, — Re-aetton in Mr mtemal 
state of France.—Symptoms of a falling empire.—(S lance at the affairs of 
Swe^, — Denmarh, — Sonoay, — Prussia,—and Austria. — D^at of the 
French armies by the Russians, eoho now inoede France-—Discomfiture 
of Nsmeleon, who rejects overtures ef peace from the allies, and dissohes 
the legislative assembly, December the Sist, 1813.—Cempatyn qf me fret 
three months of ISl*—Progress of the allied arms.—Surrender gf Paris.— 
Abdication of Negtoleen, who retires to Elba .— Rffleetions. 


Ths conflagration of Moscow, and the destruction of the French army, were 
w.adA known to the people of England while engaged in the ferment of a ren- 
tested Section- The MisatifMis of astonMiinent end awe produced by these 
eveitta gave place to a bi^ that the Russians, after makuig so tremendous 
a sacriMO,' would follow np their victories and extricate the nations of Eu¬ 
rope from the gallW yoke with whidi fheyhad now been so long oppre88e<l. 
Subsreuent ovedtonoonheightened this hope into confidence; and the new 
pariiaamot eassmblBlI m tiie S4th of November, 181S, under lumpier aMpires 
than tiie moeteaagdtoe politician eoMd have ventured to anticipate. One or 
He first meosaMB wsOto vote the sum of one hundred thousand pounto to 
the dnho of WelmbitoA, as a reward for hia military services ; and two bun- 
drod then stoi d pOBWdS toe the relief of the s o ffe re rs in Rusria. 

* The CMWeig* in Spain, of too year -MIS, commenced under favourable 
aetotaM. ' %!|w enemy niH^eiim iinle to reinforoementa from France, 

wsi Mlh asdio to tok essedty « tUttgfg ,bit,toe dafinasive, a plan always ru- 
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WhoM loM on this oocaaion was about seven hundred killed and four 
thousand wounded, the greater part of whom were British. Such was the 
Vittoria, which added Ihesh laurels to the Illustrious commander. 
The French retired by Pampeluna on the rood of Roncevallos; and, beinir 
diirM by ^ Thomas Graham, who had taken Toloss, from all their strong 
poal^ tnev at length crossed the Bidissoa by the bridj^ of Irun, and ento^ 
the French territory. , 

_ On the eastern coast of Spain, events of a different kind were in the mean 
time paari^. On the SIst of May, sir John Murray embarked his force on 
bonro the English fleet which was cruising on that station ; and on the 3d of 
June inveStea Tarragona. Having possessed himself of fort St. Philippa, on 
the Col de Bdlaner, which blocks the direct road from Tortosa to Tarragona, 
and ddvntaring Sis batteries against the besieged place, be received intelli- 
gdnM that AumMChal Suchet was marching from Valencia for its relief, with a 
lone superior in number and quality to his own. Without waiting for any 
certain tidings of the enemy's approach, or information of his actual strength, 
hd detaraained to avoid all conflict by a timely retreat; and accordingly re- 
ittbnriced his army, leaving his cannon in the batteries, though admiral Hol- 
hrirge gave It as his orinlon that they might have been brought off had he 
reuuflned till Otebt. The expedition then sailed to Alieant, and Suchet did 

n ihil to tritMapb in the result. 

M eaattie ed the French retrea^ng armyjbaving stiU mainUdned itself on 
the B b aai Sh site of the frimtier, general HiU,made on attack npen it with a 
dwHihlned faM» ad Britiih and Portuguese, and obliged It to retire into 
FriHMa. BOidti who had now retnmed to the Penhtiula, uid constituted 
eoaWSSMar hi thief of the French troops in Spain* sndttesouihsrii p^ 
vtoesddtFMMe* le-Joined the army on tbe isti£ of Jnly. CW tbs **th to 
toOaetod his right airi left wings, and a part of hisemitre, at Bt dma Hed 

del^asnenntiiMf to the w^ to thirty to fotiy thousand B>yi,w iQi>wW 

ba to*dha»«MaOk onaaEaghshpeat a* •hwoevatos, to wb^ he luussiril rt; 

eadtohwr iririewseo desriiqaia% ^l i i l to»fe Vs rioto dp e y^ , ad 

tofli «M1 tSUatm wswr Mw eaMfari tn dariy s ome s ii ijgrty g 

tor maieWsrshle loee on both ridflh ripta let Of dn^ast. 
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WM nearly in its finR position. f.^Bliasiege Of 8t. Sebastian had, in the mean 
time, been advandi^ under the oviduct of sir Thomas Graham; and an un> 
successful attempt to stoimi had beeii made on the 5i5th of July, which oc¬ 
casioned a severe loss. On the Slst df August, another attempt was un¬ 
dertaken by order of lord Wellington, .which, though attended,by peculiar 
and unsben difficulties, succeeded, at the expense of two woiiaand three 
hundred apn in killed and wounded. The Importance ef ngc place was 
proved by a v^rous effort that was made to relieve it, but'tirhl<^ was re¬ 
pelled by4he Danish troops alone. The stro^ oastle of Bt. SblMStinn was 
token on the 18th of September, in the operations against which tte British 
navy rendered eflifient aid. 

On the 7tb of October, lord Wellington entered France, by erowng the 
Bidassoii, which was performed at different fords, by a series of sph^ted ac¬ 
tions against the enemy's defences. Tha^tronff fortress of PomMluna, 
which had been in a state of blockade from the tiin9of the battle oT Vittoria, 
was induced to accept of a capitulation on the Slot of October, the garrison 
remaining prisoners of war. This event having disengaged the right wing 
of the alhed army from the service of covering the blockade, lord Welling¬ 
ton put in execution a plan which he had projected against the enemy, the 
object of which was, to force their centre and establish the allied srmy in 
the rear of their right. The attack was made by different columns on the 
10th of November, and after various actions, which occupied the whole day, 
the purpose was attained at night. The French during the night quitted 
all their works and posts in front of St. Jean de Leon, and cross^ the Ni- 
velle : and being pursued on the following day, they retired to an entrench¬ 
ed camp in front of Bayonne. The result of this operation was, the expul¬ 
sion of the French from positions which they had keen fortifying with great 
labour for three months, and taking from them fifty pieces of cannon, and 
fourteen hundred prisoners. On the 9th of December the river Neve was 
crossed by a part of the allied army : and on the four following days several 
desperate attacks were made by the French during the coimiletion of this 
passage; but they were finally repulsed, and the enemy, after great loss, 
withdrew to his entrenchments, 'i'he British and Portuguese, during these 
few days, lost between four and five thousand men in killed, wounded, and 
missing. Thus the year 1813 ciosed witli lord Wellington's obtaining a firm 
footing on the French territoiy. 

But the die was now cast; the tide of events was now turned. Since his 
retreat from Moscow, Napoleon had entered upon a new series of events. 
Tbe^ decline of his empire was now manifest; all Europe had became weary 
of his domination; and all those by whose concurrence he had been raised 
took part against him. At home the priests had secretly conspired since bis 
rupture with the pope ; eight state prisons had been officially erected for the 
disaffected of this party. The mass of tho nation also shewed itself os weary 
of his conquests as it had been formerly of factions. It had expected from 
him attention to private interests, the increase of commerce, respect for the 
interests of humanity ; and it found itself oppressed by conscriptions, by im¬ 
posts, by the blockade, and by the “ consoli^ted taxes,’’ the inevitable re¬ 
sult of his conquering system. He had no lunger for adversaries merely the 
small number m men who had i^mained faithful to the revolution, and whom 
he call^ idtolofiuts, but all tl^pae who, without any precise opinions, wished 
to realiae the tangible benefits of a better state of a civilisation. Abroad the 
people groaned under a military yoke, and the humiliated dynasties aspired 
to restme themselves. The whole continent of Europe was ill at ease, and 
a check naturally led to an universal insurrection. “ 1 triumphed," said 
NaMlaon himself, when qieakiog of the preceding campaigns, " in the midst 
of pcrila always springii^ up agua. Aa much address was necesaaty as of 
" Aeee. If J had not conquered at Austerlitib 1 ahould have had all Prussia 
.''in anue. If 1 had-not triumphed at Jena, Austria and Spain would have 
" declared theiiiae)yienpon m xmr. If 1 had not fought at VFogram, which 
" )mB BOtb eo derieiiii^ 1 sfaoula hare feared that ^ssia would have abandon- 
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" ed me ; that Pruaitia would have tIsw up nfmlnst me, and the. Engliah 
were before Antwerp."(l) Suidi ^ee Ms actual condition ; the more he 
advanced in his career., the more necessary did it become for him to comiiur, 
and that deci^yelv. Thus, when defeat and disaster overtook him, the kings 
whom he.,hp£enbduedr and the Angs whom he had created, the allies whom 
he had a^PS^zed, the states which he had incorporated with the empire, 
the senaMfwho h^ flattered him so lavishly, and even his companions in 
arms abaffllined him. 

The flUd'Of battle which in 1812, Napoleon had^Mnveyed to Moscow, was 
tran^ertfd to Di«sden in 1813, and was around Paris in 1811—so rapid was 
the reveiee of fortune. The cabinet of Berlin began the defection. ■ On the 
1st of >larch 1813, Prussia re-united its arms with those of Russia and Eng¬ 
land, iwhich formed the sixth coulition, and Sweden shortly after a-as added 
to thi”confederacy. The emperor, whom the allies considered to be crushed, 
opened the campaign arth ne»^Buccese.ss. The battle of Lutzen, gained on 
the 2nd of May, with raw conscripts ; the occupation of Dresden ; the vic¬ 
tory of Bautzen ; and the war carried to the hanks of the Elbe, astonished 
the coalition. Austria, which was placed in 1810, on the footing of peace, 
was again about to take up arms : it alre-idy meditated a change of alliance, 
and proposed itself as mediator between Napoleon and the confederates. Its 
mediation was accepted ; an armistice was concluded at Plesswitz on the 4th 
of June, and a congress assembled at Prague to negotiate the peace. _ Tlie 
views of the parties, however, were soon found to be strangely at vimiance 
with each other. Napoleon would on no account consent to a diminution of 
his nower end Europe would no longer remain subject to him. Ihe confe- 
derrXowersrin c^currence with“ Austria, demanded that the empire of 
France, should be bounded by the Rhine, the Alps, and the Meuse , which 
was disdainfully rejected, and the negotiators separated without coming t 
anv conclusion.^ War alone could terminate this grand debate. But the 
power of France was now become greatly diminished., 
t^o hundred and eighty thousand men «g»>“st five 

now reader to burst upon him from ® . / the Rhine chose this nio- 

retreating. 

inent to desert the French empire. .i, ^gaxons and Ae Wurtemburgcre 
between the two armies at .. ^^tle. This defection and the 

passed over to the enemv on the »>\ 

augmented force of the allies Napoleon to retreat after a stroggle 

more compactly and skiUuU}, the ^CTCatest confusion towards the 

of three /ays. H is army marched m the ^eates^^ 

Rhine, of which the Bavarians, f jj^nau, and re-entered upon the 

passage ; but the hrencli 1813. The end of thfs cam- 

territory of the empire on '•b® ^Otl preceding. France was 

paign was almost as dis^vantages longer the sam® 

menaced within its own „ teho had despoiled it of its rights 

enthusiasm of independence; the ma ' ^ and defending it- 

found it at this trying crisis of nations. . 

self. Thus Is expiated, sooner «*• Int®®’the 1812, and having oh- 

Napoleon returned to Pans "“ the ®th thouwmd men, he m^e with 

UinTfrom the senate a levy three hund^^ t^n«n^^ 1 

the greatest ardour preparations for • defence. He oommuni- 

gisl^^ body in order to tj,e negotiation at Prapie, 

manded from it a new and Iwt ‘ ^ people. Butthe legisUtive body, 

which was the universal p ish of the t rencu y 

It) Meaiorial of St. Helms, tom. in-P 
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bittwrto aUept and obcdiRiit, ohgaa leritical naiaMit to reaiat the empe» 
rors dem^l^ RovilSilBiMrS^ iieued a daolawion from Fiank- 

fort, on tlto let ef^efepiber, explauHory of their ylews and policy ; and the 
laudabld^mderation whlh|t it displayed, hopsiderinff thht it)S|M put forth in 
the height of their suoaesses, him made pTdeep Impreerion^^jBto tin^ ef 
the legulntive body, and convinced them'itiiat H-««e^afeipNif|'ef France 
to negotiate a peace, and not grant Napoleon the deelred^ltNr^'’; l^ictory," 
they said, **. Jiad cOnductod them to the banks of the RhM'e, and MiCfirst use 
" Which thd^ made of ftwas to offer peace- They desired thatFVftpep might 
be greet and powerful, because in a state of greatness and strpi^jth she 
" constituted one of the foundations of the social edifice £urope. They 
" wi^ed that France mi^bt be happy, that her commerce might revive and 
" that the arts might again flourish, because a great people can «^M»ran- 
*' ^il in proportion as they are haupy. They^ffere^o confirm to jSBtlMsneb 
" empire an extent of territory whi^ FraiH», underkings, knew, be- 

“ cause a valiant nation does not fall from its rank by haviigplil its turn ex- 
“ perienced reverses in an obstinate and bloody contest, in which it had 
" rought with its accustomed bravery. They desired a state of peace, whidh, 
** by a wise partition of strength, by a just i^uilibrium, might preserve their 
** people fi'om the numberless calamities whim had overwhelmed Europe for 
** the last twenty years." 

This was, indeed, language so different from what had been previously ex- 

f iected : it was so just and reasonable, so equitable and generous, that it dif- 
used a spirit of unanimity unknown since the comanndMment of the war. 
The conduct of Napoleon, on the other hand, was sucKa^to cause universal 
indignation and astonishment. He seemed to be iB^uAile of forming an 
estimate of his own perilous situation. The treaty v'lLuneviUe was the 
basis modified accoroing to circumstances, to which the allied sovereigns 
were disposed to revert; but the words and actions of the French emperor 
breathed nothing but war. .Alarmed at the dangers impending over the 
country, the legislative body ventured to suggest, through the medium of a 
committee of deputation, who waited on him on the SBth of December, 
" that the declaration of the allies should be met by a counter-manifesto on 
*' his part, distinctly avowing the sacrifices which he was willing to make 
“ for the repose of Europe." To this counsel, enforced by the urgent re¬ 
monstrances of Talleyrand, he returned a haughty answer, accusing them of 
" drawiiotf a line of distinction beta-een the interests of the sovereign and the 
“ people," and forbade the printing of the report. To the counml of state 
he complained in angry terms of this application of the legislative body. 
** They stun me," said he, “ with their clamorous demands tor peace. In- 
" stead of assisting me with all thtir efforts, they seek to obstruct mine." 
On the Slst of December, 1813, he suddenly dissolved the assembly. This 
beginning of resistance was the harbinger of internal defection. After hav¬ 
ing extended itself from Russia over the whole of Germany, it was now go¬ 
ing to pass from Germany to Italy and France. In the latter country, Na¬ 
poleon, without being aware of it, was now under the influence of the royalist 
party, which Ind bem secretly conspiring since the decline of the empire, 
and had once qaore revived its hopes. Bu^now all depended on the fate of the 
war, which gyen the winter hacl not suspended. Napoleon derived all his 
hopes from tlda aoi^CCB, and set put from Paris on the StSth of January, 1814, 
fur this iinmoiial campaign. 

In the me a ntto e theiulies were invading the empire at all points. The 
Austrians were advancing into Italy, while the Britudi troops, mho had made 
themadlres pi a stor a of ti>e entire pwiinsula during the last two years, bad, 
as already aiantume^ paaaad the Bidaaepa under the victorious Wellington, 
and had evoasad the a^^enees.. Th^ee large armies were banging on Franca 
tothe east and tlM.iiprtli. ^hp grand allied armpf of a hundred and fifty 
t h o n a an d men, pJIMRAhe co mm a nd of prince Schwasisenberg, was entering 
on^anceny mpegJljtit i e rl apd| tbatef Hi|ii || iB mider Blucher, conaiating 
of a iMukb(fdand;tfiirto thousand own, wae eiitoriaj|by Frankfort; and that 
of the imrth, of ahnndbred thousand nmn, nn#r Peitedotte, the crown prince 
ef Sweden, had invaded Hidland and pMefaWM into Belgium. Disregard- 
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in; in their torn fortified phwe^'end i^uoted bv Nmoleen'in tha 
priiMdplee of arr)% m wv uMn a grwid S. the to 

maiyh upon the Mip% i. At ^ mometit when the eaS”,^ ® 
Parie to put bWgJoop motion, the two armies of 
Blucfaer wetCiaBh-the, eoint i * “ ' 

Deprived of cMnnmte^flAei 

last act of toi^BS^amtorii st6od alone a^lnat the worlS”''vITtTI 
ful (rf vetoS^iers, by his genius w^^ad Jost notkng ita“u’ 

d^ty a^W xWow- It oertainly is an interesting siml^le to 

*“ “PP>’“"r, no longer a conqueror,^lSind. 
ing, fort by ^t, the sod of his country, his empire, and his renown. 

drcumstancM he marched into Champaigne against the two 
trrand M MagC^ Genrtal Maison was instructed to stop the career of Berna- 

MraW ^iHd A ugerepa the .testrians at Lyons; Boult the English upon 
the Spanish finslil^; prince Eugene was to defend Italy; and the emS^ 
although assailfifffft its centre, still extended its vast arms to the heart of 
Germauv by ita grarrisons beyond the Rhine. Napoleon did not despair of 
hurling back, by means of a powerful military re-action, this multitude of 
enemies out of France, and of a;ain raising his banners upon the soil of the 
enemy. He dexterously placed himself between Blucher, who was descend¬ 
ing the Marne, and Schwartzenberg, who was descending the Seine; he flew 
from one army to another, and beat them both in succession. Blucher was 
defeated at Champaubert, at Montmirail, at Chateau-Tierry, and at Vau- 
champs ; and, when IdV army was destroyed. Napoleon returned upon the 
Seine, overthrew th* Jlwifirians at Montereau, and drove them before him. 
His combinations wiiMf |R> powerful, his activity so great, and his manoeuvres 
so certain, that he app e ar ed on the point of entirely disorganizing these for¬ 
midable armies, and by the annihilation of them to put an end to the coali¬ 
tion. 

But if he conquered wherever he was present himself, the enemy gained 
ground wherever he was absent. Lord vVeilington had entered Bourdeauz, 
where the white flag, the standard of the Bourbons, was erected. The Aus¬ 
trians occupied the city of Lyons. The army of Belgium was united to that 
of Blucher, and presented itself upon the rear of Napoloon. The spirit of 
defection entered into his own family, and Murat imitated in Italy the con¬ 
duct of Bemadotte and joined tiie co^ition. The great officers of the em¬ 
pire still served him, but their support was feeble; and he did not find in 
them that se^ and unshaken fidelity of the inferior generals and bis inde¬ 
fatigable soldiers. Napoleon had to march anew upon Blucher, who escaped 
him three times upon the left of the Marne, by a sudden frost which har¬ 
dened the mud, in the midst of which the Prussians were set fast, and on the 
point of perishing i again, upon the Aisne by the defection of Soissons, 
which opened a passage to them at the moment when there seemed no chance 
of esmpe ; and thirdly, at Craonne, by the fault of the duke of Ragusa, who 
prevented a decisive battle by allowing himself to be taken by suimrise in 
the night. After all these fatalities which disconcerted his plans, Napoleon, 
badly supported by his generals, and surrounded by the allied armi^, con¬ 
ceived the bold design of marching wupon St. Dizier, in order to dose the 
outlet of the enemyfrom France. This bold and finely conceived mardi 
alarmed for a moment the generals who command^ the 
to whom it shut out the chance of retreat; but sfamulat^ by secret encou- 
ragment, without peimitting themselves to bo ^turbed by manmuvres in 

not been invaiM during thie horrible war, now bAeld 

rope entering upon He plaine, end Was on T milnn 

humiJJrtUim ItwVklwuwlonedtoit^. Tbe ««»!£?? 
who had aome i ~ 

her raridanee a- _ 

rtotPTMtiQn T-,-T .I-,,I, I_ 

“ greatnaiton," which etiihuKtirtBi* people to resistance. 
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lancer betetea MHuns, but ; nnd the emperor had taken upon 

fflond^i^publio interetfV'.aiiA placed all meatmof defence upon 
mechlmibal troopa. Tbere was ajp«at»nd general exha^igp : a Bentlmeiit 
of pride alone inspired their grief at tW approach of tj^nwy, and natu* 
rify wouiided the heart of every Frene-Hin»^at 

trampled upon by armies which had been softequenw vrtjquiB*^- but this 
sentiment was not sttffiriently powerful to joUse the ni&c rf the people 
•against enemy ; amd the intrigues of the roy^ist pdrty, a^the ncM ®. 
wiiich was the oelebrateil 'I'aUeyrand, prince of Beneyetoto, summoned the 
allied forces to^«*e capitid. On the 30tli of March they were under t!ie 
walls of Paris, |&4|djpith their right towardi^Iontmatre, and foeir left 
towards the wo^ of Vincennes. Prince Schwartzenberg n«r pddre*aed a 
proclamation to the people of Paris, in which, acquiunting thto Wlth the 
presence of the army of the allies before tlfcir citja. 

cere and lasting reconciliation with France, he added, th|^ , the attempts 
“ hitherto made to put an end to so many calamities haVlB proved fruitless 
" because there exists in the very po«er of the government which Oppresses 
“ you, an insurmountable obstacle to peace.” He further hinted the expec¬ 
tation which was entertained by the allied powers that the people of 1 ui is 
would declare in favour of “ a salutary aiitliority, and alluded to the con¬ 
duct of the inhabitants of Boiirdeaux ; eoncluding with an assurance of pay¬ 
ing every attention to the preservation and truiicpiillity of the city. 

But the fate of the French emperor was not to be decided without ano¬ 
ther struggle. On the memorable 30th of March, a Frelnch army under the 
command of Joseph Buonaparte, the ex-kiiig of Spain.'assist^ by inareschals 
Marmont and Mortier, took a position on the heigbto near Paris, the centre 
of which was protected by several redoubts, and along which upward*^ of a 
'hundred and fifty pieces of canno.'i were planted. An attack was imniediate- 
Iv determined on by the allies, and it was commenced by the two princes of 
iVurtemburg. After an obstinate resistance the opposite heights were car¬ 
ried. The success of the day, however, was for some time retarded by an 
accident which delayed the advance of Blucber s army. Ultmiati’ly_ the 
positions gained by the allies, and the loss which the French had siisuined, 
induced the latter *to send a flag of truce, proposing tlie cessation of hostili¬ 
ties, on condition of yielding ail the ground without the biwrier of I aris. 
The terms were accepted, and in the evening count Nesselrode, the Russian 
minister, entered Paris. This was followed by a capitulation, and on the 
morning of the 31 st of March, tlie trooiis of Marmont and Mortier marclieil 
out, carrying with them all their military appurtenances. The iiatioiiiil 
guard, and the municipal gendarmerie, was entirely separate from the 
troops of the line; the arsenals and magazines were left in their existing 
state. On the same day the allied sovereigns entered Paris, attended by 
their guards, the greatest order being every where preserved. _ 

The emperor of Russia now issued a declaration, expressive of ths inten¬ 
tions of himself and the other allied sovereigns. It affirmed thift they 'vould 
no more treat with Napoleon Buonaparte, nor with any of his fainily; that 
they respected the integrity of France as it existed under its Iwitimate 
kings, and thby woulj recognize and gunrantee the constitution which France 
should ^opt. On the let of April the senate assembled pursuant to an ex- 
traordinaiT cobvodetion. Tiflleyrand was appointed president, and its first 
act was to nominate a provisional government, consisting of five pepons, 
the prerident himself being at the head. It then passed a dTO^,_ dedaruig 
that " Napoleon had forfeited the throne, that the right of inheritance was 
" ablrftlfaed in his family, and that the French people^ and army wore ab- 
. “ solved from their'oath of fidelity to him.” It proclaimed that man a ty- 
’ stfet; trifoee det^tism it tad sp long fapditpted by its adulatiom 
’^ nVhUe ttese ftfi^rdinary pzocMAngs were t^sacting^ in Pms, Napo¬ 
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Fontainbleiu, where be vaa informed of the defection of the lenate and of 
hU forfeiture of Uie crown. It waa tben. when he saw every ihiM ehrink- 
ing from him, under his adverse fortune, the people, and the aenaW, and the 
generals, ani^e eymtries, that heresolved to abdicate in favour of his son. 
Ho sent the olu Wyieenza, the {|rinco of Moskowa, and the duke of Ta- 
rentuin, aa jj^d^enlia^s to the allied sovereigns, and they were to take 
with them,‘ nw tttrir read," ike duke of Ragusa, who covered Fontainbleau 
with a divi4DH hi* am;f. Napoleon, with fifty thousand men and his 
strong nuiiter)r poution, might possibly have stiU imposed the sovereignty 
of his son uMn the eoalesced powers; but the duke of Ragusa abandoned his 
post, treated with ^e enenyr, and left Fontainbleau exposed. He was then 
compelled te 'submit to thd'conditions of the allies, ^wfaose pretensions ex¬ 
panded ^ii^ their power. At Prague they were disposed to cede to him the 
empire wifid^ the Alps .md tho Rhone. After the invasion of France, they 
offered him at Uhiitillon alie posdlssion only of the ancient monarchy. Sub¬ 
sequently they Tl^used to treat with him for himself, but only in favour of 
his son. But now’resolved to exterminate the last remains of the revolution 
in Europe, his conquests, and his dynasty, they compelled him to an uncon¬ 
ditional abdication. On the 11th of April, ISlt,. he renounced for himself 
and his children the thrones of France and Italy; and in exchange for his 
vast sovereignty, the limit-^ of which had recently extended from Cadiz to 
the Baltic sea, he received the small isle of Elba, in the Mediterranean, op¬ 
posite the grand duchy of Tuscany. Oil the ^Oth of the same month, after 
an affecting farewell to his veteran companions in arms, he set out for his 
new principality. 

Thus fell this e.vtrabrdinary man, whose name for twice seven years had 
filled the world with wonder and amazement. His enterprising and organ¬ 
izing genius, his restless desires, his unbounded ambition, his dauntless 
energy his love of glory, and the immense disposeable force which the re- 
voluUon had put into his hands, had rendered him the most gigantic being 
of modern times. That which would have rendered the destiny of another 
it inti extraordinary, was scarcely observed in his. Sprung from obscurity, 
elevated to the supreme power, from a simple oflScer in the artillery become 
the leader of the greatest of empires, he had dared to coftceive the idea of 
universal monarchy, and, for a moment, he may be saidto have realized it. 
Having obtained the empire by his victories, he set out himself to subdue 
EuropI by means of France, and to reduce England by means "f Europ^ 
Thisdesi^ succeeded for several years, and from Lisbon to Moscow he su^ 
jected the people and their potentates to his general ordera, and “e 
sequestration which he had prescribed. I n exercising for W 

thS power which he had received, in attacking 

his dwpotic institutions, the independence of states by wai, he di^tisfied 
both the opinions and the interests of ni.inkind, ^vro ^be^ long 

tility, and the nation withdrew Itself from him. S 

victorious, having planted his standard upon the "““f 

having for ten years augmented Ins power, and „ j, g^bibitiiig a 

tie, a single rererso united the world against ib"^ 

striking proof of the instability of human {^eatness, and a proof ol tiie im 

practicability of despotism in the present times.l.i; 

(,) History of tbo wars in Spain Portnoi b^Oeu.ralSajr^m^ 
Po‘rl«"Xra\itrof Campa-sn. of BlUchar.-Pbillipart . His¬ 

tory of tlic Campaign iu Grruiauy anil t rauce. 
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AJfairt nf Ortat Britain. —TV«r with the oftka 

Bourwaat, and iVkpoI«oii*« exUa to Elbm.~^MSfdHmd^ jffHteration ana re- 
turtita’'Madrid.—Unvrita mtaswet purtnmf^ W i Ml of Franta ta 

the rV^ptarmnea ^ tfapolion in tint eoumtrj/, A. W. 

The unhappy tifferencea which had arisen between Great JMtsin and the 
Uhited States, in consequence of the Berlin decrees, had iHir subsisted for 
some time; and at the commencement of the year 1818, tiM tone and tem¬ 
per of the government of the latter counti^, renthsred it but too apparent 
that nothing' could prevent hostilities between the two countries, but a re- 
p<^ on the part of the former of the orders in council. The spring of that 
year passed away in the discussion of various measures of preparation by the 
congress, in all which the war party displayed a manifest preponderance. An 
act for an embargo on all the snipping of the United States, for the term of 
ninety days firom its date, passed the congress in the beginning of April, the 
purpose of which was to expedite the fitting out of the American ships of 
war, and to prevent any more pledges from remaining in the power of the 
enemy on the oommencement of hostUitiea 

On the 1st of June, the president sent a long message to both houses of 
congress, enumerating all the provocations received foom Bngland, and re* 
commending the subject to their early deliberation ; and on the 4th he laid 
before them copies of the correspondence between Mr. Foster and Mr. 
Monroe, in which no expectation was held out of any relaxation of its or¬ 
ders by the British government. The result of the subsequent discussions 
in congress was an act passed on the 18th of June, declaring the actual ax- 
itlanet of war between the United States and Great Britain. The different 
feelings with respect to this event, were manifested by the tokens of mourn¬ 
ing displayed on the day of the declaration of war at Boston, in which city 
the commercial cdnnexions with England, and an abhorrence of Frenim 
principles, rendered the breach extremely unpopular; whereas, at Baltimore, 
where a number of privateers were fitting out to commit depredations on 
the Briti^ West India trade, a furious mob perpetrated cruel atrocities 
against some of the opposers of the war. 

The conquest of Canada was an object which the American government 
evidently had in view when they declared hostilities, regarding it no doubt 
of easy attainment, die British force in that country being small, and the 
attachment of the perale equivocri. Their operations against it commenced 
early in July 1818. (foneral Hull entered the province of Upper Canada, 
above Fort Detroit, and issued a proclamation to the inhabitants, in a style 
expressive of his high confidence of success. He proceeded to attack Fort 
Malden, but failed in his attempt; and the Britim general Brook haviqg 
collected a force for its relief, the Americans retired to Detroit. Hull was 
there besieged in his turn ; and on the IBth of August entered into a capi- 
tulation.in vUtue of which he dhrrendered the Fort with two thousand five 
hundred med, and thirty-thrdb pieces of ordnance, to a much inferior force 
of Britiahnnd Indiana. This was a severe mortification to the American 
govemmmit, which in its sanguine hones of conquest, bad refused to oontinue 
an armistice that had been tmporarily agreed upon, between general Pro- 
vast, Biegevemor.rgeneral of Canada, and general D^bom, commander-in- 
.chief of Ihe American forces in tibe northern states. The plan for the inva- 
skgg otjBimada, thouiA disoonpilrted tv this event, was by no means re* 
* eonsiilerable assembled in the neigh- 

haHkMK'MMHagare, general .'l)!3ii4iii|l9li»''Mi^Oetober the ISth, made an 
sApeilvpgB the British poaitiMintfGeneral BrorJc, who has* 
teiltil toln defonoe, was killel^iMdie cheeringite his men, and the position 
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was for a tiia«,takari m r»4nforcemont being brought up 1>]r major-ge¬ 
neral Sheal^ Aitibricaaa #ere defeated, and general Wadsworth with 
nine hundred themselrea prisoners of war. 

These disgraMWIjlit^te Apc^i< 9 n arms by land were in some degree com¬ 
pensated by fh^tf^i^^SAMliiCBea. Their navy ctmsisted in a few frigates, 
of a rate correapondMtddMM^ largest British, but in size, weight of metal, 
and number «ti|w)<a;‘.HienTO equal to ships of the line. Hence, when en¬ 
countered by the latter found thein8elve.s, as it irere, sur¬ 
prised into antagonists of much superior force. The first ac¬ 

tion of tUiSl^iddTOk place on August the 19th, between the English frigate 

Q _niotn^ti^tifr* Ilarres, and the American frigate Constitution, captain 

Hull, in wMIb the former, being soon totally disabled by the enemy’s very 
superior firtKpSfas obliged to strike. Tlie injury she had received was so 
great, that Ad'Captors sgt her fifi fire. On October the 2Sth, the Macedo¬ 
nian English frigate, cajhain Carden, descrying a large frigate under American 
colours, bore down, and an action ensued which was continued with great 
bravery for more than two hours ; when the English ship being reduced to 
the condition of a perfect wrerk, and having incurred a heavy loss of men, 
to save the rest it was found necessary to surrender. , Her antagonist 
proved to be the United States, commodore Decatur, ranking as a frigate, 
with the scantling of a seventy-four gun sliip. In an action between two 
sloops of war, the advantage also w as on the American side ; and these events, 
so unusual to the British navy, thougli easily to lie accounted for, were the 
source of as much mortification to one party as of triumph to the other. rSu- 
merous captures made by the Ameriotiii privateers among the West India 
islunds cave rise to OOmplaiiits from the merchauts and planters of Jamaica. 
Such were the prindpal circumstances ofthe firsiyearofthis new American war. 

Eairer to retrieve the disasters of the former campaign, the Ameriran gene¬ 
ral Winchester, in the month of J.nnuary 18^, advan^d again with more 
Ihan one thousand men to the attack of Fort 

cnlnnel Procter, with five hundred regulars and niihliib and six hunted 
Indians • when about five hundred of the Americans, with their commander, 
*u. ;endered pri^ners,and the greater part of the rest, on their retreaL 
were cut off by the Indians. This misfortune, however,-was 
rhJm by the capture of York, the capital of Upper 

A^S, hundred^eimt ^^^^iUtt"^ 

by general Sheaffe at tne ncau oi ^ American flotilla, under commodore 
some Indians. At the same tune _t i,„tteries from the harbour. An ex- 
Chauncey, opened a with the re- 

git™ U:;v4ThetthL^^l^^ Considerable public stores were 

Sa now became the most^cth. 

number of epirited action^ UM>k . x |’on:e of repulars, niUitia, 

the 23d of April colonel ^^‘'••-te^mbarked «> ^ Miiini, a ri- 

and Indians, to attack a ijost "J.A™etiwis at t e i ^ defences an 

ver flowing into Lake ^ne. W hd^en^^ed 

American re-itiforcement nuule an attack upon him* 

brigadier-genend Clay, ee™'"B ^*After a severe action they were repulsed, 

r^cu,,, 

George, on the Niagara, and “^,„a,^r, colon£ Vinwnt, who 

gallant defence, it was evacuat ^ b; ^ Ontario. In the 

retreated to a position v. which Modeeefl ^em 

the American army pushedfoTwaifll^ * ^ gevml 

mastera of the Niagara frontier. general Dearborn oenoenfelfltrf 

in attempting a former '. joined in a strongly intrenched camp, 

his forcM atTort George, where herenminen 

«. • s • . •I' 

* OI . lUe 
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On Lake Ontario, the British naval comnon^r tu Jonips Yeo, and the 
American commodore Chauncey, k<>pt eoflh otb^ laHieek, oritliout any de¬ 
cided superiority on either sidd.' % British e«^sBtU io Lake Champlain 
was successful in destroying a aomber of« mUnm^^aBd^M, and a great 
qiuantity of naval and other stores. In the moiimm SritUmber, the Ame¬ 
ricans acuompliriied the object of gaining naval J^ftesesaiM the lakes, as 
far as concerned Lake Erie. Their commander^ that staUte, commodore 
PjiM«l^n the 10th of that month brought to afflion the‘. ilW | i sh, or rather 
tlMnOjll^iRan squadron, commanded by captidn Barcli^^ laiA 'dompallcd the 
it to surrender. The consequence of this disastm '^W the relin- 
hlaSent by therBritish of the Michigan territory, with the teception of 
iHichilimachinack, and the ahandonmcut of the posts in Upper Canada 
beyond Grand River. 

in the autumnal months a powerful effort n'as miq^ by the Americans for 
the invasion of Canada at different points. It commfnce'd with the advance 
of major-general Hampton to the frontier on the Montreal side. Sir George 
Prevost repaired to the spot, bringing a re-inforcement to sir R. Sheafh*, 
commander of the district. Hampton passed the boundary into Lower 
Canada on the 21st of October, and proceeded along both banks of the Cha- 
teaugay river against the British advanced posts. On the 26th he was en¬ 
gaged by a much inferior force of British and ('anadians, and so effectually 
checked, that he recrossed the frontier, and retreated to his former position. 
The American general Wilkinson, in co-operation with this attempt, em¬ 
barked ten thousand men on Lake Ontario, and proceeded in hatteaiix down 
the St. Lawrence, with the intention of reaching MontreaL Sir G. Prevost, 
however, had placed a corps of observation to watch the movements of the 
Americans whom they attacked and entirely defeated the assailants with 
considerable loss, after which they returned to their own shores. The fin.al 
result of this combined expedition was, that both the provinces of Canada 
were freed from their invaders, who withdrew in December to winter-quar¬ 
ters within their own territories. 

A successful attempt by the British against Fort Niagara, was the latest 
occurrence in these parts. On the 19th of December a body of about five 
hundred men, undei* colonel Murray, was landed early in the morning near 
the fort, which by escalade carried the works, with a trifling loss, killing or 
taking prisoners all the garrison, and making prize of a large quantity of 
arms and stores. The American general Hull, arriving soon after at the 
town of Buffalo to check the farther progress of the British, was attacked on 
the 30th by general Riall, at the head of one thousand regulars and militia, 
and four hundred Indians, and entirely routed. Buffalo, and the village of 
Black-rock, were afterwards committed to the flames, and the whole of the 
American frontier was left naked; sir George Prevost, in a proclamation, 
represented these severities as a measure of retaliation for the destruction 
practised by the Americans in their invasion of Upper Canada, particularly 
their conflagration of Newark, a place containing one hundred and fifty 
houses. 

During the time that these transactious were going on in the northern 
part of America, a desultory warfare wqs maintained in the south by the 
British blockading squadrons, which sent their light vessels up the rivers at 
the head of Chesapeak Bay, and made occasional attacks on the small towns 
and repositories of stores on their banks. Tliese were generally successful, 
though the-^bjects were of inconsiderable value. A more important enter¬ 
prise was undertaken against.a i^t at Hampton, in Virginia, defended by a 
considerable corps of troops. On the 26th of June sir S. Beckwith, who 
had embarked with the troops under his command on board admiral Coi^- 
bunkS-light squadron, turoM the^flank of the Americans unobserved, and, 
after a^ensk action, gained posaMrion ef tbrir camp and batteries. In the 
foBowItiapaapth, the islands of'Oarakffto^and Portsmouth, on the coast of 
North Cvelina, were captured.W-the squadron of admiral Cockburn. 

The enterprising spirit of the Jhritirii navy was displayed, not only in oc- 
cauonal attacks on the towns idtuate on the American coast, but also in some 
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9j? Majesty's frigate the Shan- 
stateTthe of Boston had ^ brought to a 

iw toll. 

puns, foil The American accepted the proffered coi^at, and stand¬ 

ing out of th ^^ bon^, middently bore down on his foe. The shtoa wero 
soon in do^.,^»Ct, when ^ptain Broke, perceiving a favouraffitS^r! 

1**® himself setting the eiaSe. 

The confliM ^as severe, but short : in two minutes the American's M^s 
were cleared, her colours were hauled down, and the British flag hoisted 
them , and 1 ^ was led away in triumph, in the sight of a nu^er of the in- 
liubitunts of Boston, who witnessed the action, and were expecting her vic¬ 
torious return. . r e “ 

Pne .French navy was at this time so much reduced, that scarcely any on- 
portunity was given during the year to the British seamen of displaying 
their superiority, in the combats of squadrons or single ships, against their 
accustomed foe; and their spirit of enterprise was chiefly exercised in 
attacks upon harbours and batteries on the seiwjoast. Several spirited and 
successful actions of this kind in the Mediterranean and its branches were 
reported, of which one of the most considerable was the capture of Fiumo, 
in the Gulf of Venice. Admiral Frecmantle, with a squadron under his 
command, on the 2d of duly anchored opposite to this town, which was 
defended by four strong batteries. On the following day the ships weighed 
to attack the batteries, whilst a detachment of seamen and marines was sent 
to storm the mole-head. This part^ succeeding, they dashed into the town, 
drove_ before them the garrison, with the governor at its head, and with a 
v»y inconsideralile loss gained complete possession of the place. It was 
highly to the honour of the victors, that although the town was stormed in 
every part, not an individual was plundered, nor was any thing carried away 
except the goods afloat and the government stores. Of ninety vessels cap¬ 
tured, more than half were restored to their owners. 

Before we turn our attention to the continent of Europe, it may perhaps 
be as well to pursue the narrative of the war with America, during the 
year 1814, when liuppily it w'as brought to a termination. On the 7th of 
January, the president communicated to confess copies of letters which 
had passed between lord Castlereagh and Mr. Munroe, in which the formei 
proposed the appointment of plenipotentiaries to treat on terms of peace, 
either at London or Gottenhurg ; which proposal was accepted by the pre¬ 
sident, who made «-hoice of Gottenburg ns the place. Such a step was ren¬ 
dered the more exjiedient to the American government, by the open opposition 
to the war manifested in the northern States, of which a specimen was given 
in a very forcible speech delivered by governor Strong before the legislature 
of Alassachusetts. 'I’hat the discontents occasioned by the restrictions on 
commerce, and their effects on the revenue of America, had made a serious 
impression, appeared from an act passed by the congress, in consequence of 
a message from the president, for tiie rcjieal of the emliargo and non-im¬ 
portation acts. 'I'he expectations 'Mf a consequent revival of trade were, 
however, in a great measure frustrated, bv the extension of the British 
blockade along the whole coast of the United States, announced in Apial by 
admiral Cochrane. , , . 

Early in the month of February the American genenal Wilkinson aban¬ 
doned his position on the frontier of Lower Canada, and moved his head¬ 
quarters to Burlington and Plattsburg, after partially destroying block¬ 
houses and barracks erected at a great expense, the destruction “f which, 
with a quantity of stores, was completed by a pursuing British detaiimMt. 
Wilkinson afterwards made an attack on a British post commanded hy ma¬ 
jor Hancock, but was repulsed with considerable loss. 

The f^t^ Oswego, Mtuate on Lake Ontario, was reduced by mr James 
Yeo Ld^e^ ^mmond early in May; an achievement which was 
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chieflv lervioeBbl* aa it retardad the equuDmiAt Ue eawnr^'s arnHiinent on 
that lake. Tt|a 1B<glieh commodore ww. Idi|laMied SwdiMt's-harbour, in 
the vain hope co-operation fWwa tt^-eomotllltd^in^^ef, general Pre- 
vest ; but on the return of Chauncejr, hip^low^nent, with a superior 
force, he reluctantly retired to Kini^ton. tms the Americans became 
the assailants: a formidable force under gcmentl Brown Crossed the Niagara 
rivpr, and compelled the mtrrisun of Fort Erie to surrendar prisoners of 
war. He then attacked toe British lines at Chippewa; add mter a warm 
actioih in which the American troops appeared to have improved much in 
courage and discipline, the British commander, general BiaU, O'hose strength 
was greatly inferior, retreated upon Fort George. The latter officer, how- 
ever, being joined by general Drummond on the 24th of July, the Americans 
were in their turn defeated, and compelled to take refuge jmder the cannon 
of Fort Erie. ^ 

Large reinforcements arriving from Europe aboutfnidaummer, sir George 
Prevost, after much consideration, determined upon an expedition t') Platts- 
burg, on Lake Champlsiin. At tlie bead of twelve thousand excellent troops 
tlie commander-in-chief ventured to enter the American territory ; aiol, 
cautiously traversing the banks of the lake without seeing the face of an 
eiieiny, he arrived at ills destination early in September. The defences of 
Piattsburg were no better than slight field-works, still unfinished, and tlie 
garrison consisted of about four thousand men, cliiefly raw militia ; hut he 
was ill \ ain urged to an immediate assault, alleging the necessity of naval 
co-operation. Captain Downie, who commanded the flotilla on the lake, 
reached Plattsburg on the 11th of September, and immediately commenced 
the attack, in full confidence that the land-works would be assailed at the 
same time; but bis signals were not answered. Tliat brave officer fell early 
in the action ; but the squadron maintained tlie fight, till, completely over¬ 
powered by the naval force of tlie oiicniy, combined with the incessant fire 
from the works, the ships were eitlicr destroyed or compelled to strike. 

The commander-in-chief at length commenced his reluctant and long (iro- 
tracted attack ; but almost iiiiiii. diately withdrew his troops, and, amidst 
the loud reproaciies of the soldiery, ordered a general retreat, leaving behind 
him a vast quantity,of stores ; b.it liis whole loss in killed and wounded did 
not exceed two hundred men. 'i'iiis disaster closed the campaign, if such 
it could be called, in Lower Canada ; and by the exertions of gener^ Drum¬ 
mond, wholly unaided by the commander-in-chief, the Americans were 
finally compelled to evacuate Fort Erie, and tlie whole of the Niagara shore 
in Upper Canada. Sir James Yco did not hesitate to prefer a direct accusa¬ 
tion against sir George Prevost for neglect of duty and misconduct. That 
commander was consequently recalled, but did not live to await the issue of 
an inquiry into his behaviour. 

The military operations on the coasts of the southern American states 
had hitherto been rather of a harassing and predatory kind, than directed 
to any important purpose; but it w as now resolved to strike a blow in this 
quarter, which might exert an influence on the fate of the war. A large 
naval force under the command of vice-admiral sir Alexander Cochrane, 
having on board a strong body of troops cununanded by major-general 
Robert Ross, was in the Chesaoeuk the heginnliig of August, waiting lor the 
arrival of rear-admiral Malcq^n with an expedition from Bermuda. Gii 
their junction the admiral w’us informed by rear-admiral Cockburn, that the 
American commodore Barney, with the Baltimore flotilla, had taken shelter 
at the head of the Patuxent. Of this circumstance they determined to take 
advantage for ascending the river, with the declared purpose of an attack 
upon Burney, while their real object w its the city of Washington, the Anieri- 
dm capital, not far distant from a port on the Patuxent. 

On the 19th and 90th of August, tjie army being landed at that place, 
nneral Ross began his march to Wawidgton, the force of the Americana 
for its protection having been ascer^jl^ued to be such as would justify an at¬ 
tempt to ^ke it by a coup de itMtri. Arriving on the 94th within five miles 

the capital, he found the Americans, to the number of eight or nine thou- 
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***»®*' on them was im- 

jr^ that they 

ih^un in the ereninc Of ^^^^t&qM*day No timn *™y reached Wash- 

thl work of de8tra<^n,^hi^^The main IS commencing 

The public buildiagB comieAtted to the flames wer?*°«fo”£in>®l 

the senate-houscf jnid house of representatives the’ including 

arsenal, the doclefaid, treasury, war offiS re^walfpala™, the 
across the ^otoi^ A frigate ready to bo kunc^ed, ind a d^p S 
consumed in the dock-yard. Private property was resnected aild 
cipline was o^erved among the trpop^. ^On ^the fS1J,g^i4hl Trrt^t 
^a; oTtiTelSt^'i^l^^ h-ngmetwith no molestiion*"on it^s 

Gordon of the ^ahorse, accompanied by other vessels ; and by its^^F the 
town of Alexandria, on the same nver. was left without protection. Captain 
Gordon then ^vanced to Alexandria, and placed his ships so as to forcd 
compliance with »ny teTOs he chose to propose. The conditions at length 
agreed on were, that the town should be spared with the exception of its 
public works, and the inhabitants unmolested on giving up all the naval and 
ordnance stores, public and private, aU the shipping and their furniture, and 
merchandise of every description. Twenty-one of the vessels were fitted for 
sea, and loaded on the 21st, when captain Gordon being informed that pre¬ 
parations were making to oppose his return, quitted Alexandria without 
waiting to destroy the stores which ho could not carry away, and brought 
back all his squadron and prizes in safety to the Chesapeak. 

The American president on this issued a proclamation^ in which he spoke 
of the devastation at tVashington as a measure of extreme and barbarous 
severity ; and mentioned that tlie British naval commander on the station 
had avowed bis purpose of destroying and laying waste such towns and dis¬ 
tricts on the coast as should be found assailable, under the pretext of retali¬ 
ation for the ravages committed in Upper Canada, though none such occurred 
but what hud been shewn to be unauthorized. He thin called upon aU 
officers to bo alert and vigilant in providing the means of defence. 

Admiral Cochrane and general Koss next concerted the plan of an attempt 
apiiiist the town of Baltimore, one of the most considerable ports in the 
I;nited States. On the 12th of September the troops were landed about 
eighteen miles from the town, whence they advanced along a peninsula be- 
tH’eeii two rivers. As the vanguard was engaged with the enemy’.s riflemen 
covered with woods, general Ross received a mortal wound in the breast. 
He instantly sent for colonel Brooke, the second in command, to whom he 
gave some instructions: Recommending his young children to the protec¬ 
tion of his country, and exclaiming, “ My dear wife !" he expired. Few 
men ever fell in battle more generally beloved in their private character, or 
admired in their professional capacity. 

The van now pressed on, driving the enemy's light troops before tnem, 
till they arrived within five miles o£ Baltimore. A corps of six thousand 
men was there descried, posted behind a palisade across the road. They 
were immediately attacked and dispersed with great loss, and the_ army 
halted for the night. On the next day they advanced, and took a position a 
mile and a half from Baltimore. The bills surrounding the town wrae lound 
occupied by a chain of palisaded redoubts and other works, defended, it wm 
s*id, by fifteen thousand men. An attack was, however, planned by the 
British* commander, when a message arrived from the admiral, acquMnti^ 
him that the harbour was closed in such a manner by^ sunken vessels deienu- 
ed hjr batteries, that it was imposmfale to bring up his ships to co-operato as 
had ^en intended. It was therefore the opinion of both commanden, that 
the chance of success in further operations was not adequate to haz^ ; 
and after the army in retreating had halted some j^St give the Akicti- 
cana an opportunity of following, which they declined doing, it was agai 
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embaifced. The prindpal loss in this expf9itii«%, wai of the lementci 
commander. «■ _ U '* ^ 

The negotiations for peace, which had'Mji^ alMadi'lM from Giottenburg t< 
Ghent, commenced in August, 1814; and In October an account of tli 
proceedings was laid by the American president before the congress. Fror 
this it appeared that the British government had advanced certain demand, 
respecting the integrity of the Indian territory, the military posiessiun o 
the lakes, and the settlement of the boundaries, which the American pleiii 
potentiaries did not hesitate absolutely to reject. The congress almost un 
iiidmously confirmed this rejection; and measures were determined on fti 
defensive preparations, on the supiiosition of a continuance of the wai 
adequate to the emergency. At the same time, the impossibility of nc 
gotiating loans in the existing state of public credit, occasioned the adu| 
tion of a system of taxation which could sot fuil»^f adding greatly to tli 
unpopularity of the war. Happily, hiiwci er, its inutility to both countrii 
was become sufficiently apparent; anil the restoration of peace in Et 
rope had removed most of the causes of difference. The commissiunei 
at Ghent, therefore, came to an agreement before the year had expired 
and on the S4th of December a treaty of peace and amitv between Grei 
Britain and the United States was signed, which aftern’ards received a ri 
tification from both governments. The articles of this treaty chiefly rt 
lated to the disputes respecting boundaries, for the determination of whic 
it was agreed that commissioners should reciprocally be appointed. Eac 
nation engaged to put an end to all hostilities that might be subsisting In 
tween them and the Indian tribes, and to restore to them nil the po8ses..iui 
and privileges which appertained to them prei lous to such hostilities. But 
parties likewise covenanted to continue their efforts fur the abolition of tli 
slave trade. No notice whatever was taken of the circumstances which ui 
casioned the war. We now return to the affairs of France. 

It was naturally to be expected that u]iuii the nlidicatiuii of Napoleon, tl 
friends of the Bourbon fanifly would be inspired with confident hopes of tl 
elevation of Louis to the throne of France. They did not long conceal the 
sentiments, and an address was signed by a great iiumlier of the PariHian 
recommending thei royal exile to the patronage of the allied sovereigns, an 
urging them to complete by his enthronment, the liberation of France. 'I'n 
leyrand, who had been long disgusted with the goveriimeiit of Napoleon, ai 
had particularly disapproved of his conduct towards Spain, promoted this o1 
ject of the address by all the weight of liis authority ; and this wish soi 
became general. Some days of suspence intervened, and during that tin 
tranquillity prevailed in Paris. On the 6th of Ajiril a new constitution w 
announced by the senate. The first article recognized the French goveri 
ment as monarchical and hereditary, and the second declared that the pc 
pie freely ^led Louis Stanislaus .I^vier to the throne. The count d’Arti 
came first into F'rance in the quality of a lieutenant of the realm, and un tl 
2Sd of April signed the convention of Paris, which reduced the territory 
France to its limits of the 1st of January, 1792, and by uhich Belgium, S 
voy, Nice, Genua, and an immense military matiritl ceased to belong to it 
Louis XVIII, who bad long lived in JBngliiipd ill tranquil retirement, ni 
roused himself from the indolence of a privatAXIe, nnd made all due prepar 
tion for undertaking the arduous tusk of govermug a kingdom. He repair 
forthwith to London, where, at the request of the prince regent, he ina' 
his public entry into Westminster with the pompous parade of a sovereigi 
and having received from the good citizens of London the most gratifyii 
niarks of respect, he proceeded to Dover, and on the 24th of April embark 
• convoyed by the duke^ Clarence. At Calais he was hail 

with tte mudest acclamations, and on the 2nd of May published a declarati' 
from St. Ouen, a pleasant vill^e about four miles from the capital, in whit 
constitutionalact passed by the senate on the 6th of Api 
mad which the allied powers had solemnly engaged to guarantee, “ he i 
« ***** •** hasis were good: but that a great number of the articli 

beanng the marks of the precipitancy with which they were drawn i 



. XV 111 
“ could not, in tliei 


MOU£l|^ KUaoVK 

• th, sJe; 

“ e“p>ging to lay bef<Mt::%h|im UMiJ«8ult of the le^ative body, 

treiit:^by whichhTw^^eeVt^tTie^rfiourd^ntt m *^**l'’® gratified with a 
land of Elba, but that he^.«uld exerLr8onr.ll “""’y teeide on the is- 
tory, comprisinir a dintrict of aiti;!. sway over a whole torrU 

ptipulation of fourteen thousand inLbitantr* “ThaT^he®"h®' iT^ bavin^ a 

of his L^n* ‘“^® ™en to Elba, and retain fbem as dekders 

of hiB TOrsan. ith these concessions he pretended to bo satisfied • and 
leave of the impenal guard at Fontainbleau, ho was escorted to the 
^ » detachment of the military, attended by commissioners 
““‘/flowers. His progress was marked by alternate applause and 
reproat^. At V alence he had an interview with marshal Aiigereau, duke of 
“ot of the most flattering kind. The marshal, who was a high 
RLiirited umcery is reported to have reproached liim severely as a traitor to 
Uie Y>oy and to France—as destitute of courage, and not daring to die the 
death of a siildier. But this was not the only mortification which he expe¬ 
rienced dunng his journey. At Avignon he was in danger of personal vio- 
Icxice^ and he with difficulty escaped the effects of popular resentment. On 
i?® April, he embarked at St. Frejus on board an Englissh frigate for 

Porto Ferrajo, where he landed, in a few days, and where he had leisure to 
reflect on the extraordinary vicissitude which his fortune had undergone. 

Previous to tlie allies rearliiug Paris, the impossibility of preserving Spain 
had prompted Napoleon to release Ferdinand from his captivity, and to con¬ 
clude a treaty with that prince for his restoration to the throne of Madrid. 
In announcing this convention to the regency, Ferdinand expressed his gra¬ 
titude for the unalterable attachment of his countrymen to his interests, 
and also for the persevering courage and energy of his British allies. Ho at 
the same time acknowledged his obligations to the emperor of France for the 
comforts which he had enjoyed during his exile, and the spontaneous offer 
of an advantageous pacification. The answer which he received was re¬ 
spectful and polite ; but it was iicconipanied by a former decree of the cortes 
tending to annul eveiw convention u hich he might have been induced to 
sign while in a etate of captivity. In reply to another communication, the 
r^ents, evading the solicited ratification of the late treaty, informed Fer¬ 
dinand, that an ambassador liad been* depute!^ in his name to assist at the 
propos^ congress of the chief European powej-s, the result of which would 
proDably be a general peace. The council of state, moreover, declared that 
ne ought not to be allowed to resume his authority without binding himself 
by an oath to an observance of the constitution; and the cortes confirmed 
this arrangement, adding, that no Spaniard who had obtained any employ¬ 
ment, received any mark of honour, or enjoyed a pension by the grant of 
Napoleon, or of Joseph, or who had retired from the kingdom i^th we 
French retreating armies, sliould be allowed to accompany Ferdinand on lus 
return. Trusting, however, to his authority and influence, he disregarded 
these attempts to control him, and resolved to pursue his own inclinations, 
or follow the advice of his favourites. He secretly entered Spam by a di^ 
ferent route from that which the regency had recommended, and proceeded 
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to yUeniaB. when ha Uauad two decree^ intiWIattiBt an Intention of ueri- 
ficltig'the intereats of the two parties nation, tO the be- 

ne^a^ third set of men, then baginnin^ir'ti0l| tlie form and convatence 
of a patU^OThese advisers were the fricMWief the ancient system, ^e slaves 
of supeimnott and deeply rooted prejudices, who had temporized during the 
residence of the royal tamilv at Bayonne, and oppowd the constitution which 
was adjusted at Ca^. Influenced by these unenlightened counsellors, the 
king stigmatised the existing cortcs as illegally constituted, and having 
condemned the new constitution, dissolved the assembly with a promise of 
convoking a regular national council. By another decree, Ferdinand re¬ 
strained the liberty of the press, declaring that the censors should be 'such 
individuals as were not attached to the cortes, neither had been in the service 
of Joseph Buonaparte. Forgetting or neglecting the protest a^inst des¬ 
potism, which WHS included in the former of these decrees, he (Mered the 
commandant of Madrid to seize two of the^emliAa: of the regency, several 
of the members of the cortes, and some editors of periodical journals, without 
stating their specific crimes or delinquency, and many other arbitrary arrests 
and imprisonments speedily followed. Intrat on the restoration of monas¬ 
teries, he ordained the restitution of the estates belonging to these founda¬ 
tions without making compensation for the puiohnse or for the subsequent 
improvement of the property. He concurred with the late assembly in 
withholding the confiscate or sequestered lands and goods of supposed trai¬ 
tors, and thus enforced a decree which he ought rather to have annulled. 
The restoration of the pope’s authority was almost as agreeable to Ferdi¬ 
nand as the grant of his own return to power ; and the former, like an in¬ 
corrigible bigot, exhibited the same superstitious zeal which characterized 
the Spanish monarch, instead of displaying a proper regard for incorrupt 
religion and enlightened government. 

In France matters proceeded with as much tranquillity as, under existing 
circumstances, could reasonably be expected. The senate and the represen¬ 
tative body had connected the acceptance of the new constitution with the 
inauguration of Louis, ordering that he should not be proclaimed king until 
he had sworn to the observance of the rode ; but, though a mild and mo¬ 
derate prince he was unwilling to be fetter^ ; and, trusting to his on-n 
judgment, and to the good aense and patriotism of his friends, he declared 
that he would present to the people such a constitution as they should have 
no reason to disapprove. of the influence and |>ower wliich Napoleon's 

companions in arms, the ouHikris, had obtained, Louis endeavoured to con- 
iniiate them by respectful sttemtlen ; and by a general confirmation of their 
honours and emoluments ; and to extend his own interest among the troops, 
he gave to his brother, his two nephews, the duke of Orleans, the prince of 
Cond^ and his son, the command of' regiments, subjecting the former colo¬ 
nels to the authority of these princes, with the title of inspector-general. 
At the same time, he gratified both the army and the people by expeditii^ 
the departure of the foreign troops, whose presence, notwithstanding their 
wderly and exemplary behaviour, unavoidably excited unwelcome sensations. 

The negotiations between France and the combined powers were conducted 
without acrimony. Liouis and Talleyrand wei%!8|paalH« ot the necessity of 
abandoning Napoleon’s conqu^ts, and'uf resM^kUil^ the kingdom to mo¬ 
derate limits. Oreat Britain agreed to yield aQ IlHr conquests in the West 
Indies, except TcAago, St. Lucia, and the Spanish^tart of St. Domingo with 
the ifue of France. Malta* was confirrora to Bapland : and France en¬ 
gaged to erect no fortifications in India^J^aalso |ded^ed herself to co-ojm- 
rate wirii Great Britain in the eventudinliHBon of the slave trade. 'Inis 
treMy which was signed at Paris on thv^ijP^f May 1814, also contained an 
articss, ordaining a oonvocation to be h^M at Vienna, consisting of plenipo- 
tmitiaiies of the contracting powers, for the adjustment of die balaiioe of 
power Bad of a durable peace. 

Having so far adjusted the new order of things in Franco, the allied so- 
veteigna received a respectful invitation from the prince regent to visit 
England, of whicl|,.several of them cheerfully availed thems^es. In the 
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w^inaiiyolhwpertoi»« fflrta*ction, visitSt "ons, 

Srrtl!f ’ generals Bfauher, Barc^-d^T«ll' nT ' Metternich, 

Om Cohu^s. &C. &c., were dlao am^ the *^*?^^* ^ hatman 

RuMa ^uired much popularity by hia ^bUitv j ^*‘e emperor of 

M by, the goneroaity atid forbeari[nce hU fate 
Prussia earned to l^ur under considerable drilcW of 1 
owing to the recent decease of his amiable oneen 7™ of spmtg^ probably 
com^ished woman, who had bitterly lamented the in “o- 
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Slat* of France eoruequent ^ the return of the Bourbons.— Cotiduet and 

pursuittqfNapoUon ta — Makes his escape and returns to France _ 

Miches tteto the heart oft/u country, and is received with eclat _ Dismay 

of the r^al governwnt.—Napoleon re-instated on the throne of France.— 
Procecdtngs of the Congress of Vienna.—The outlawed invader proclaims 
his gnevoMes in jMliJieation of his conduct.—Attempts to conciliate the 
nation.—Freparations to renrui «Ae war, A. D. 1814_181 j. 


The return of |)eace, after a period of more than twenty years almost inces¬ 
sant warfare, you. my son, will naturally conclude, would be hailed with 
transports of joy by the more respecteble part of the French nation - yet 
there were circumstances attendii^ the present which could not but prove 
extremely mortifying to a high-spirited nation in general, while the interests 
(Hmany, who unhappily batten on the miseries of a country, must necessa¬ 
rily prompt them to murmur and complain. Louis XVIII, was restored to 
the crown with the general concurrence of the nation ; itnd he had given his 
subjects a constitution which was calculated to satisfy the friends of rational 
freedom. But the year hud not closed ere political differences began to shew 
themseli'es, in such form as to indicate that much discontent and suspicion 
existed among large classes of the community. 

The terms of the ^ace had been studiouuy calculated to recommend it to 
the feelings of the, French people. France was certainly stripped of that 
extended sway which rendered her dangerous to the independence of other 
European nations, and reduced, generally imeaking, to the boundaries which 
she occupied on the 1st of January 1793. Nevertheless several small grants 
were made to her on the side of Germany and the Netherlands; while, on 
that of Savoy, she had ceded to her the considerable towns of Chamberri, 
Annecy, Avignon, with the Venaisson, and Mont Belliard. But these con¬ 
cessions availed little: and looking upo.a what tfa^ had lost, many of the 
French people, after UM seoollection subsided of their escape from a 
dreadful war, were natunlly disposed to murmur against the reduction of 
theirterritories,andtoiari8t that Belgium, atPeast, shouldhave remained wiUi 
them. But this was imly one of their many grievances; the sense of honour, 
as it was called, or rather the of miUtory ascendancy and of national 

aggrandisement, had been inxMefi W Napoleon into all classes of his sub¬ 
jects, though they were chied^ehmshed by his companions in arms. Ac¬ 
cording to their opinion, the glory of Franco had risen with their late em¬ 
peror. and with him had sunk for ever ; not, as they contended, through the 
superior force or prowess of the enemy; but by the treachery of Marmont, 
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other genemk whom Napoleon Metadh Thia sehttment paMed 
froM WMtMBka of the soldiers into other daf^ofapdety^ all of whldt were at 
the'moBMslMt'deeply enamoured of what wns r^fetanted to them as national 
frlory.. AH .were forced to allow, that they hlat received back the fritaiily of the 
Bourbons from the hands of foreign <M>ni|u^r8 ; and that the rei«i of Louis 
XVIII. liod only commenced, because France had been conquered and Paris 
surrendered. They could not forget that the allies had declared the resto¬ 
ration of the ancient family to be combined with the restfletion of France 
within the ancient limits; and that, accordingly, the first act of Monsieur, 
as lieutenant of the kingdom, had b^n to order the surrender of more than 
fifty fortresses beyond tiie frontiers conquered by their arms under tlie skill 
and valour of Napoleon. The meanest follower of the camp affected to feel 
his share in the national disgrace of losing provinces, to which France had 
no title but that of military usurpation. The hope that the government 
would at least recover Belgium, so convenTent fefttiFrance, and which, as 
they contended, fell within her natural boundaries, served for a time to com¬ 
bat these feelings ; but when it was plainly seen that the new government 
of France neither could nor would engage in external war, for this or any 
other object, the discontent of the army became universai, and they might 
be pronounced ripe for any desperate enterprise. 

In addition to the sources of dissatisfaction and discontent now mentioned, 
whether real or supposed, there were many others which tended greatly to 
embarrass the government at this critical moment: Among these we might 
specify the restraints imposed on the liberty of the press, or freedom of dis¬ 
cussion ; the apprehensions which n ere naturally enough entertained lest 
the cliurch and crown lands, which had been alienated during the revolution, 
should now be resumed; the claims of the emigrants which came to be 
mooted in the chamber of delegates ; and the defalcation in the financial de¬ 
partment amounting, only in two years, 181*2 and 1813, to the sum of thir¬ 
teen millions sterling, whicli hod been well known to Napoleon, but by iiim 
studiously kept back from the pfiblic, and making the total deficiency of the 
debt of France in the course of the last thirteen years to amount to the 
enormous sum of sixty-eight milUons and a half sterling money. Thus split 
into parties, oppres^d with taxes, vexed with tliose nameless and mysterious 
j^ousiesand fears which form the most dangerous subjects of disagreements 
France was at this time fiUl of inflammable materials, and there was not 
wanting a torcli to light thantiato a flame ; as the sequel will shew. 

When Napoleon had taken up bis residence at Blba, he professed to those 
around him to be perfectly reUgned to his fate; spoke of himself as of a man 
politiexUly dead; and decaared that his intentions were henceforth to devote 
himself to the pursuits ef science and literature. He traversed his new em¬ 
pire in every dirertion; planned improvements or alterations, which, had 
they been cerried into effect, with the means which he possessecl, would pro¬ 
bably have occupied his whole life time to execute. He established his cHiurt 
upon an ambitious scale, cxinsidering his limited territory and slender in¬ 
come ; the interior of bis household, though reduced to thirty-five persons, 
still held the titles, and affected the rank proper to an imperial court; and 
his body guard, consisting of about seven hundred Infantry and eighty ca¬ 
valry, seemed to occupy as mucji of his Atentioitrfi^e grand army had for¬ 
merly done. They were cxmstantly exercised, andf'^la a short time, he was 
observed to be anxious about obtaining recruits fur them. 

As early u the month of July .1814, there was observed to be a conridera- 
ble degree ox fermentation in Italy, to whiob the nei^bourhood of Elba, the 
residence of several members of the BuonaniMe family, and the sciverel^ty 
of Mur^, cHxiarioned a general resort .^arfapoleon's Mends and admirers. 
•This agitatiem encreased daily, and various arts were resorted to for dissemi¬ 
nating a prospect of Napoleons future return to power. Farties of recruits 
passed over from Italy to Elba, to enlist in his guards; and two persons 
employed in thu service were arrested at Leghorn, in whoce possession were 
found written lists, contuning the names of several bnddrM parsons who 
were willing to ser^ Napoleon. About the middle of summer the latter 
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wn by hta motW Bieter. the priacesa Pauline. Atthiatime 

^ he BMina to bam expteted to be joined 6y his wife, Maria 
• te wee enid, waa roni^ to take possession of her Italian dominioHa. Their 

'wMch had occurred before Paris, were the oidv 
to^ on which he appeared to lore his temper. On these he ured sirens 
viident langu^e. He said that interdicting him intercourse witowf 
wife Md sop eacit^ umversal reprobation at Vienna ; that no such instanre 
of inhumanity^ iiuustice could be pointed out in modern times : that the 
^ prisoner, an orderly officer constantly attending up¬ 
on her; fini^y that she had given him to understand before she quitted 
Orleans, that she was to obtain permission to join him at the island of Elba 
tliou|^ It was now uenieu her. ’ 

Among toore who ai^mpanied the exiled emperor to his new residence 
was baron Kohler, an ^striansgeneral of rank and reputaUon—a particular 
frlOTd and old scliool-lSllow of prince Schwartaenberg. But this rentleman 
took his departure about the middle of May, leaving colonel sir ifiel Camp¬ 
bell the only one of the four commissioners who continued to remain at 
Elba by order of the British cabinet. It is difficult to say what sir Niel’s 
office really was or what were his instructions. He had neither power, title 
nor means to interfere with Napoleon's movements. The emperor had been 
recognized by a treaty, as an independent sovereign. It was therefore only 
us an envoy that he could be permitted to reside at his court. When inter¬ 
rogated by the governor of Porto Ferrajo, as to the character he assumed 
and the length of his stay, he obliged the British officer to say, that his or¬ 
ders were to remain in Elba till the breaking up of the congress which was 
then settling the affairs of Europe. Napoleon did not oppose or murmur at 
the continued, though equivocal, residence of sir Niel Campbell at Elba—on 
the contrary he affected to be pleased with it. For a considerable time he 
even seemed to seek the society of the British envoy, held frequent inter¬ 
course with him, and conversed with app^ent confidence on public affairs. 
On the 16tb of September, he had an audience of three hours, during which 
Napoleon talked incessantly—made many declarations of his having ceased 
to concern himself about any thing but bis retreat, his family, his house, 
cows and poultry, &c.—spoke in the highest terms of the English character, 
protesting it had always had his sincere admiration, and requested the Bri¬ 
tish officer to lose no time in procuring him an English grammar 1 But as 
the tdose of the year approached, sir Niel Campbell became impressed with a 
notion that Na|>oleun studied to exclude him from his presence as much as 
possible, without absolute rudeness—a change was discernible in his man¬ 
ners and habits—the alterations which he had planned in tbe_ island no longer 
gave him the same interest—he renounced, from time to time, the severe 
exercise in which he at first indulged, using a carriage rather than his horse, 
and occaaiunally sunk into fits of deep contemplation, mingled with gloomy 
anxiety. He, also, became subject to some pecuniary inconveniences to which 
he had hitherto been a stranger. He had plunged into expenses with im¬ 
prudent eagerness, and without weighing thoamountof his resources gainst 
the cost ofnis proiiosed alterations; and this was greatly heightened by the 
culpable negligence of the French government in the payment of his yearly 
income. 'The sixth artiele of the treaty at BonUinbleau provided an annuity, 
or revenue of two millions five hundred thousand francs, to be repstered 
on the Great Book of France, and paid without abatement or deduction to 
Napoleon. This annual provision was stipulated by 

noirnnd Ney, as the price of ^Japoleon's resignation, and ^ french mi- 
idstera could not refuse a declarfi^n of payment wjthou g J powers, 
the ex-emperur, and at the same time a severe insult ^ 

Yet. far fi^thia pension being paid with regularity, it f 

Natmleini ever received a single remittance on account of it. fhe umisii 

was haras^ by 

ing his oomplaiilta, repeatedly wrote home to his court on the subject pyng 
itto hia opi^n, « thkt, if these difficulties pressed 

as to prevent hint from continuing the exteriiid she > 
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" Miftctlx capable of crossing over to Pionbino wiiii his troops, or committ- 
" \ag attf other extravagance." Thle was rir mel Campbdrs opiniba on 
the Slat of October ]8t4, and lord Ciitl[i|tliiflfa remonstrated stroiwfy’with 
the French ministers on the subject, England was the onfy power 

amodg Ihe allies, who, not being a periy'to the trea^ of Fontainbleau, might 
safely have left it to those states that were. The ]»ench were not ashamed 
to defend their conduct on the flimsy pretext that the pension was not due 
until the year of his exile was elapsM—a defence wholly evasive in aa much 
as that such a pendon, being of an alimentary nature, the quarterly or 
termly payments ought to have been paid in advance. 

While Napoleon, harassed by pecuniary difliculties, and the other sub¬ 
jects of comjuaint, tormented too oy the restlessness of a mind impatient of 
restraint, gave vent to expressions which excited suspicion and ought to 
have induced caution, his court began toassome a v^fy singular appearance ; 
it was like the court of a barrack, filled with military, gens-d’armes, police 
officers of all sorts, refugees-of every nation, expectants and dependants upon 
the court, domestics and adventurers, all connected with Napoleon and 
holding or expecting some benefit at his hand. Rumours of every kind were 
buzzed about through this miscellaneous crowd as thick as motes in sunshine. 
Suspicious characters appeared, and disappeared again, without affiording 
any trace of their Journey or object. The port was filled with ships from aU 
parts of Italy; the four armed vessels allotted to Napoleon for tne protec¬ 
tion of the island, and seventeen others belonging to the miners, were con¬ 
stantly engaged in voyages to Italy, and brought over or returned to the 
continent, Italians, Sicilians, Frenchmen, and Greeks, who seemed to be all 
upon the alert, yet gave no reason for their coming or departing. 

The situation of sir Niel Campbell now became very embarrassing. Na¬ 
poleon, aflecting to be more tenacious than ever of his dignity, not only ex> 
eluded the British envoy from his own presence, but even threw obstacles 
in the way of his visiting his mother and sister. It was, therefore, only from 
interviews with Napoleon himself that he could hope to get any information ; 
and to avail himself of^these, sir Niel was obliged to abmnt himself from the 
island occasionally, which gave him an opportunity of desiring an audience 
as he went away and returned. At such times aa he remained on the island, 
he was discountenanced, and all attention withdrawn from him ; yet in a man¬ 
ner so artful, as to render it impossible for him to make a formal complaint, 
especially as be had no avowed official character, and was something in the 
situation of a guest, whose hstrusion had placed him at the favour of nis host. 
Symptoms of some approaching catastrophe, however, could not escape the 
British resident. Napoleon had interviews with his mother, after which she 
appeared deeply distressed. She was also heard to speak of three deputa¬ 
tions which he had received from France. It was, moreover, accounted a 
circumstance of strong suspicion, that discharges and furloughs were granted 
to two or three hundrra of Napoleon's old guim, by the medium of whom, as 
was too late discovered, the allegiance of the military jh France was corrupted 
and seduced, and their minds prepared for what trap to ensue. At length, 
Mariotti, the French consul at L^horn, infbrmeiftair Niel Campbell that it 
was certainly determined at Elba, ^at Nhuioleoi^ t^Ui his guards Aonld em¬ 
bark for the continent. Sir NiSl was at Lqgfaont'llflwii he received this in¬ 
telligence, and had left the Paftridge sloop of war to cruise round Elba. It 
was naturally concluded that Italy wu the object of Napoleon, to join with 
his brother-in-law Alurat, who was at.that ume fatally for himself, raising 
Ms banner. 

On Ae S4th of February 1814, the P^t^iiMge having come to Leghorn and 
.fetched off sir Niel Campbell, the appears&oe, os the vessel approMOied Porto 
Ferrajo on her return, of the nation guard on the batteries, instead of the 
crested grenadiers of the Imperial guard, at once apprized the BriMh reel- 
^nt of what had taken place. WSki he lande^ he ftmnd the moBier and 
sli^r of the em^or in a well-assumed ggony of anxiety about the firte of 
th eir rm ative, of whom they affected te know nothing more tiian ^at he had 
ateerad.iOwarda the coast of Barbary. 'fhey appeared .extremeijr anxioua to 
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det^n rir Niel Campbell on diore: but, reacting their entreaties, aqdJt^eil~ 
ing the more pressing arj^uments^ the governor, the British envojr'reg^- 
ed his vessel and set sail m pursuit^f the adventurer. It was, however, too 
late; tbe Partridge only obtained a distant ^ht of the flotilla, after Napo¬ 
leon and his forces had landed. 

In his passage Napoleon encountered two great risks : the first was from 
meeting a royal French frigate, who hailed the Inconstant. The guards 
were ordered to put off their caps and go down below, or lie upon dedc, 
while the captain of the Inconstant exchanged some civilities with the com¬ 
mander of the frigate, with whom he happened to be acquainted, and being 
well known in those seas, he was permitted to pass without farther inquiry. 
The second danger was from the pursuit of sir Niel Campbell, in the 'Par¬ 
tridge, English uoop of wpr, wh(^ pursued with a determination to capture 
or sink the whole flotilla? Escaping these dangers, however, it was on the 
Ist of March, that Napoleon, causing his followers once more to assume the 
tri-coloured cockatle, disembarked at Cannes, a small sea-port in the ^If of 
St. Juan, not far from Frejus, which had seen him land, a single individual 
returned from Egypt, to conquer a mighty empire ; had also beheld him sM 
sail a terrified exile, to occupy the place of his banishment ; and now 
witnessed his return, a daring adventurer, once more to throw the dice mr a 
throne or a grave. A small party of his guards presented themselves before 
Antibes, but were made prisoners by general Corsin, the governor of the 
nlace. Undismayed, however, by this inauspicious commencement, Napo¬ 
leon instantly began his march at the head of scarcely a thousand men, to¬ 
wards the centre of a kir^om from which he had been expelled with exeCTa- 
tions, and whore his rival now occupied in peace an he^^y throne, tor 
some time the inhabitants gazed on them with doubtful and astonished oyes, 
as if uncertmn whether to assist them as friends, or oppose them as invad^ 

A few oerauits cri^d T Smpereur ! but the adventurers iweived neiwer 

^^unTed^n^^^ltlon from those of the higher roiAs. On the ev^ng 
of Maridi the 2nd, a day and a half after landing, the little band of invadero 
Cremin, having left behind them their sm^ taain of artillery, ^ 
better to enable them to make forced marches. As 
tae^vinoe of Dauphind, termed the cradle of the royolutioi^ ^ 
irre^d him with more general welcome, but still no proprietors appea^, 
S?^«a^rgyrno PublTc They were, towever, ®PPf“‘X 

to tho^y whom the success or ruin of the of 

Maresohol Soult, the minister at war, had ordered , _ 

Naan's way. and p^ ta?^^routh raiment of 

to the ex-emperor s per mtl^ O " ”1” ^v^ at Grenoble, was a 
the Hiie, oomniended by e ^net j® jtatineTiiahed as a military man. 

y,^ Mbleman. cf h»iiome pe^n, "!S1md^loTsl fanuly ^ D»- 

Sieiarriage having connected w,th tl^e LouisXVIII., 

mas, he procured t» pl®^® themselves for 

through thdr mte^t, and they we^ engaged by C^brone deep m tte 

for the destruction 

of the mmaroh by whom he ^ csme into contact with the ort 

An Nanoieon approved Qre^M^ Napoleon hJt^ 

Doets of ue garrison, who drew out, butiM axoosing his breast, as ho 

Utt&lSid. and advanced alm«t d^e, pleasuro." 

excUmed, « He who wBl kUllff e ^ro n l^t h^ their arms, 

The »*pe»l wee irresttrtible——to victory, and shouted Vw 
tSTgeneral wl|o had so the ^ hatta^e'»> 

ffmpermr! In the mean tune Labedoyer 
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wMSlflfinff from the gstea of OrenoUe.'’ Ai they advBini^ he dUepbyed an/ 
began to distribute among Jiis soldiers the tri*ouloured eookades 
which he had ooncealed in the h<dlow drum. They were reorived with 
enthusiasm. It was at this moment the mareschal des Camp ries VUlism, 
superior officer of Labedoyere, arrived on the spot, alarmed at what was go> 
i^ forward, and expostulated with tiie young military fanatio and the sol* 
diers, but he was compelled to retire. Genmral Marohand, the loyid com¬ 
mandant of Grenoble, had as little Inteen e e on the troops remaining in the 
place ; they made him prisoner and MSeered up the city to Napoleon, who 
thus found himself at the beSd of nOariy three thousand soldiers, with a 
suitable train of artillery, and a correeponding quantity of ammunition. 

When intelligence first reached Paris of Napoleon’s arrival, it excited sur¬ 
prise rather than alarm ; and when the ^formtdion was communicated to 
the congress then sitting at Vienna, it is said the tmembers looked at each 
other and burst out into a fit of laughter! But when this adventurer was 
found to traverse the country without o]ipositiun, some strange and com¬ 
bined treason be^n to be generally apprehend^. That Uie Bourbons 
might not be wanting to their own cause. Monsieur, with the duke of Or¬ 
leans, set out for Lyons, and the duke D’Angouleme repaired to Nismes. 
The legislative bodies, and many of the nubility declared Air the royal cause. 
The ministers of foreign nations then resident at Paris hastened to assure 
Louis of the Bup]K>rt of their sovereigna. Corps of volunteers were raised 
noth among the royalists, and the constitutional or moderate party ; and the 
most animating pr^amations called the people to arms. An address by the 
-eelebrated Benjamin Constant, one of the most distinguished of the mode- 
Tate party was remarkable for its eloquence. It placed in the most luminous 
point of view the difference between the lawful government of a constitu¬ 
tional monarch, and the usurpation of an Attila or Genghis, who governed 
only by the sword of his Mamalukes. It reminded Kruiive of the general 
detestation with which Napoleon had been expelled from the kingdom, anti 
proclaimed Frenchmen to be the scorn of Europe, should they again stretch 
their hands voluntarily to the shackles which they had hurst and hurled 
fiom them. All were summoned to arms, more especially those to whom 
liberty was dear; rinoe in the triumph of Napoleon it must find its grave 
for ever. 

But notwithstanding all ti iese demonstrations of seal, the public mind had 
obviously been much inAuemied by the causes of discontent wbicli had been 
so artfully enlarged upon for many montha past; and it became every mo- 
' ment more likely, that, not the voice of the people, but the sword of the 
’ army, must decide the pending contest. Soult, whose conduct hi^ given 
much cause for suspicion, resigned his office, and was succeeded by Clarke, 
duke of Feltre, leas renowned as a warrior, but more trustworthy us a sub- 
-ject. A camp was established at Meiun; troops arere assembled tliere; and 
as much care as possible was used in selecting the trooiw to whom the royal 
cause was to be committed. In the mean time- several circumstances t(Mk 
place which was favourable to the cause of the Bourbons. Several discoveries 
were made of a conspiracy which had been hataUte for the overthrow of the 
existing government, and in iriiich some of th^j^ffitaxy officers were deeply 
'tepUea^. On the 10th of March, LefebyraBmouettes, marched forward 
his r^ment to join Napoleon; but the officeia having {lenetrated his de- 
he waa obliged to make his escape from the arrest with which he was 
threatened. ^ The two MneraU AUemands put the garrison at Lisle, to the 
number of rix thousand men, in motion, by means of forced orders, declaring 
there was an insurrection in Paris; but mareschal Mortier, meeting the 
troops on the march, deteebed and dtfeated the conspiracy, by which, had it 
^en eflE^, the king and royal family must have been ma^ prisoners. The 
AUemands ware taku, but the igiiristeni of- the kiiig did not pos ses s suffi' 
oieM energy to make on exmple of ttem ag. traitors to their country. 

1 he uro^M of the invading amM;:||^tb^mean time, war uninterrupted. 

It war in wn at Lyons, Mondwaf anathe duke of OcleaiiB, with U<e 
adjrioe and assistance of mareschal 'Macdonidd, cudeavoured to retain^ tlis 
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former city set a price on hia heaS:'"’ against the invader, and the 

decr^ now isau* forth, w^ « SL whi^Te»^ “P«" 

narch had employed those studious Suura at Elba which^’h^ **** 
liave devoted to the composition of hU memoi™ ® a“PPosed to 

his minister of justice; Fouche that of police • DavniiBt^^^™® 7^ named 
of war. The first decrecl&roKatSd all the chanu-pa tW* minister 

the courts of iustice and tribunals during his abfence /*“i® *a 

all officers belongiiiK to the class of emiSanta and wio ^ ^ displaced 

into the army by tlm kinp. The t^rTsCreLe J tL ordefrf 
the white fluff and cockade, and restored t£i tri^lLred^ban/ef a^"ae 

Ihr'^Llfr'E^i*' V X ® A fourth sequestered tL elcte 

of the Roiirbons. A Mth suppressed the ancient nobility and feudal titles, 
and formally wnfirmcd the proprietors of national domains in their poss“' 
wiiiis. 1 he sixth declared sentence of banishment against all emigrants not 
era^d from the lists previous to the accession of tli? Bourbons, with confis¬ 
cation of tlieir property. 1 be seventh restored the Legion of Honour in 
eve^ respect as it had existed under the emperor, uniting to its funds the 
confiscated ravenuea of the order of St. Louis. And the eighth and last 
dc.^ was the most imjmrtant of all. Under pretence that emigrants who 
had borne arms against \ ranee, had been introduced into the body of the 
peers, and that the ch.-unber of deputies had already sat for the legal time, 
it dissolveil both chambers, and convoked the electoral colleges of the em¬ 
pire, in onler that they might hold, in the ensuing month of May, an extra¬ 
ordinary assembly of the CViam/i-r/e-il/ai. This convocation, was to have 
two objects ; firat to make such alterations and reformations in the constitu¬ 
tion ot the empire as circumstance should render advisable j and secondly 
to assist at the coronation of the empress and of the king of Rome. 

On the 13th, Napoleon recommenced his journey, and proceeding through 
Mayon, Chalons, and Dijon, he reached Auxerre on the 17th of March. The 
country through which he journeyed was favourable to his pretensions; it 
li^ been severely treated by the allies during the last campaign, and the 
dislike of the suffering inhabitants extended itself to the family who had 
been raised to the throne by the influence of those strangers. The revolu¬ 
tionary fever preceded the invaders like an epidemic disorder. The 14th 
regiment of lancers, quartered at Auxerre, trampled under foot the white 
cockade at the first signal. The sixth regiment of lancers also declared for 
Napoleon, and without waiting fur orders, drove a few soldiers of the house¬ 
hold troops from Alontereau, and secured that important post, which com¬ 
mands the pass-nge of tIul SidiM. , 

The dismay of Louis XVllI. and his ministers on hearing tlie revolt at 
Lyons was extreme ; but it was further encreased by a false report which liM 
been industriously circulated of a pretended victory obtained oy the roymist 
party in the vicinity of Lyons. The conspiracy was so deeply laid, and it 
extended so widely through every branch of the government, that its agents 
contrived to convey this unfounded rumour to Paris in a domjr official state, 
by means of the telegraph. It had the expected effect, first,_ in suspending 
Ihe prraanRiona of the roval partv, and afterwards in deepening the anxie^ 
whidj overwhelmed them, when* Monsieur, returning almost unattended, 
brought the news of hie bad sitecess. In this hour of extremity I ouch£ ten- 
•lurod hknasistanoe to the almost defenceless king, but he durst not M 
trusted ; and in the hour of 1^ dUSress Louis hud rejmurse to 

trim on the 9Ui of Marchhml an audience of the king, when he accept- 
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•d the command of toe army destined to attack Nap^eon, aocompanying hia 
aplnuitment with expressions of the most devoted tiudi to the ki^, and de>- 
eUringhis resolution to brine Napoleon to Paris like.a wUd beast In an iron 
cage. In these dispositions, Ner advanced to Loup le Saulnier, and arriving 
there during the ni^t betwixt the 13th Aid Itth of March, he received a 
letter firomNapoleon, summoning him to join his standard as " the bravest 
" irf the brave,^' a title which coiHd not but awake a thousand recollections. 
Ney had already sounded both his officers and privates, and discovered their 
eager determination to join the standard of their late emperor. They were 
received by him with open arms ; and this disaffection was ruinous to the 
cause of the monarch. After attendli^ In person the sitting of the chamber 
iff deputies, Louis reviewed the national guards, about twenty-five thou¬ 
sand men, who, as well as the deputies, made a display of loyal^-. He also 
inspected the troops of the line, six thousand in number, but with them his 
reception was equivocal ; they placed thei^caps ohstheir bayonets in token 
of respect, but they raised no shout. As a last resource, Louis convoked a 
general council at the Tuileries on the 18th of March; when the mareschals 
and other officers present gave it as their iminion that there could be no 
effectual opposition offered to Napoleon. They were contradicted by the 
royalist nobles, and the dispute grew so warm that Louis was obliged to 
break up the meeting, and prepare himself to abandon his capital, whicli 
the prevalence of hia enemies and the disunion of his friends left him no 
longer any hope of successfully defending. 

In the mean time the two armies apprmudied each other at Meiun'; that of 
the king being under the command of mareschsl Macdonald. On the SOth 
his troops were drawn up in three lines to receive the invaders, who were 
said to be advancing from Fontainbleau. There was a long pause of suspense 
—at length, idiout noon a galloping of horses was heard—an open carriage 
appeared, surrounded by a few hussars, and drawn by four horses. It came 
on at full speed; and Napoleon leaping from the vehicle, was in the midst of 
the ranks which had been formed to oppose him. Hia escort threw themselves 
finom their horses, mingled with their anment comrades, and the effect of 
their exhortations was mstantaneous on men whose minds were already half 
made up to the purpose which they now accomplished. There was a general 
simut of Five Kapolemil Thus the last aitay of the Bourbons passed from 
their ude, and no further obstruction existed betwixt Napoleon and the ca¬ 
pital which he was once more, though only for a brief spsice, to inhabit as a 
sovereign. 

The unhappy Louis had antidpated the defection which took place, and 
awaited not the consequence of its actual ariivi^ He departed from Paris, 
escorted by his household, at one in the morning of the 90th of March. Even 
at that untimely hour, the palace was surrounded by the national guards 
and a number of citisens who wept and entreated him to remain, offering to 
died the last drop of blood in his defence. But the king prudently declined 
to accept of sacrifices which oould.now have availed nothing. He therefore 
proceened on the way to Lisle, passing through Abbeville and other garrison 
towns, where the soluera received him with respect; and though not 

obscurely intimating that they intended ynjinnAdnyivel they would neither 
injure hu person nor insult his snisfortimes. M usle he had hoped to make 
a stand; but mareschal Mortiar, aware of the miMitisfied and restless state 
of the gaixiaon, urged him to proceed for the safety of his life; and compell¬ 
ed to a second exile, he departed to Ostend, uid from thence to Ghent, 
where he established his exiled court. In the mean while the revolution bud 
fall play in the metropolis. Lavalette, one of Napoleon's most decided ad¬ 
herents, assumed the management of the post-office in the name of the lat¬ 
ter, an office which he had enjoyed under his former reign. He was thus 
enabled to intercept the royal proclamations, and to announce to every de^ 

C tment officially the restoration the emperor. The white flag, which 

tad-onthe Tuileries was taken down, aon replac^ by the tri-co|pu^ 
banner. . ^ » 

NapoWn arrived late in tho eveniig, in tw same open carriage wbic(t h* 
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Umaelf among tW, they' ct w%d’'t™“nd h^**“ di^rthat’^"^®^ 
compeUed to exclaim. « my friends, you stifle me “ 
obliged to support him In tJeir arms'u^ the st^ir^, a^d‘’&e'Inra 
the royal apartments, where ho received the Joyous acclamations of the mul- 
tita^. And never, m the most ensanguined and triumphant field of Little 
bad tlie terrible ascendant of Napoleon's genius appeared half so nredomi’ 
nent as during his marijjeliom «annes to Paris, rf? whTleft thread 
"rly* ? ®*“ro- weeping like a woman for fear 



mined to oppose him as he would a wUd beast, recognized his superiority 
when confronted with him, and sunk s^in into his satellite. ^ 

The ouiurito at Vienna happened mrtunately not to be dissolved, when 
the news of Napoleon a escape from Elba was laid before them by Talleyrand 
on the nth of March. The_ communication of this astounding event, which 
threatened to abolish all their labours, seemed at first so like a trick of pan¬ 
tomime, that laughter was the first emotion it excited in almost every one. 
The merry mood, howerver, did not last long—tbe event was too serious and 
too pregnant of mischief to be sported with. It was necessary for the con¬ 
gress, by an unequivocal declaration, to express their sentiments on this ex¬ 
traordinary occasion. Accordingly, on the 13th of March, the following de¬ 
claration appeared: after reciting the fact, it thus proceeded- 

“ By thus breaking the convention, which had established him in the 
“ island of Elba, Napoleon Buonaparte destroys the only legal title on which 
" his existence depended; and, by appearing again in France with projects 
" of confusion and disorder, be lg»s deprived himself of the protection of the 
“ law, and has manifested to the universe that there can he neither peace 
" nor truce with him. The powers consequently declare, that Napoleon 
“ Buonaparte has placed himself without the pale of civil and social rela- 
“ tions; and, that, as sn enemy and disturber of the tranquillity of the 
“ world, he has rendered himsdf liable to public vengeance. They declared 
“ at the same time, that firmly resolved to maintain entire the treaty of 
" Paris of May the 30th, 1B14, and the dispositions sanctioned by that treaty, 
“ nnd those wnich they have resolved on, or shall hereafter resolve on, to 
" complete and to consolidate it, they will employ all their means, and will 



;or war. A treaty was formed 
Russia, in which the contract- 


l^"€urope now ran|rwitii prepitrations ft 

between Great Britain, Austria, Prussia, and -- - . ■. u i j i 

ing parties agreed to maintiun and enforcethe treaty of Pans, which exmuded 
BuoMparte^m the throne, and to enforce the decree of outlawry imuwl 
BgMnstUin—each of the contracting parties agreed to keep constratly in 
Se field an army of one hundred and fifty ^ousand *? 

down their arms W by common consent, with numerous other stipulatipiis. 
In tMe mean time Naj^eon did not hesitate to offer “ 

‘’^fuhieon, finding that nothing remmned to be hoped for from negotiation 

yoiTin. 
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with the ntliMi'rihm beoaine aemUble that the grand point at-lisnie eonld otiy 
be decided in ^e field of battle. He consequently set himaelf in good eemeet 
to conciliate the French people and ingratiate himself with them. He pub¬ 
lished a list of his grievances in justificationFof the stra he had taken ; such 
ns, his sepa^ion from faia family—the non-payment of his pension, &c. &e., 
and especiany insisted upon bis having been recalled by the voice ot the na¬ 
tion. Had he said the voice of the army, he might have obtained more cre¬ 
dit ; for certainly the army had sufficiently shewn themselves to be his own, 
upon grounds wmch are easily appreciatea. On the 14th of May, a proces¬ 
sion and solemn festival was held in favour of the Federates (or I^risian 
rabble) and the motley and ill-arranged ranks which assembled on this 
memorable occasion, exhibited, in the eyes of the disgusted and ter- 
rihed spectators, scenes which had formerly characterized the revolution— 
and recalled an era unfortunately too famfius. 'Ihtf emperor himself ap¬ 
peared to shrink from it with disgust and abhorrence. On the 1st of June 
the Champ de Mai was held—the object of which, however, was not to receive 
the empress Maria Louisa and her son, but to behold the eagles, the signals 
of instant and bloody war, distributed by the emperor to his officers. This 
piece of pageantry also went off coldly—^in the language of the Royalists, it 
was a condemned farce, which was soon to be succeeded by a bloody tragedy. 
He then gave his subjects a new constitution which was extremely iU re¬ 
ceived by all parties. The chambers assembled and discussed it with free¬ 
dom and acrimony ; but his situation obli^d him to leave it with them, and 
he took bis farewell by an address to both chambers which was sensible, manly, 
and becoming his situation. He surrendered, in their presence, ail his pre¬ 
tensions to absolute power, and professed himself a friend to liberty. There 
was little cause, he remarked, to provide against the intoxications of tri¬ 
umph, when they were about to contend for existence. He stated the crisis 
to be imminent, and cautioned the chamber to avoid the conduct of the Ro¬ 
man pewle in ^e latter agos of the empire, who could not resist the temp¬ 
tation of engaging fiercely in abstract discussions, even whiie the battering 
rams of the common enemy were shaking the gates of the capital. Thus 
parted Napoleon an<l his chamber of legislation; he to try his fortune in the 
field of battle; and they to their task of altering and modifying the new 
code of laws. 


LETTER XX. 


PreparationM Jor the renewal of war. — Napoleon’t plan of Campaign. — Re~ 
eolvee to meatwre himtelf with Wellington.—Reviewe hie grand armv, 14|A 
of June.—Battle of Ligny, \6th of June.—Retreat of the Hritith on Wa¬ 
terloo, where Lord Wellington retolvet to make a eland.—Description of 
this celebrated field.—'Fhe English army take up their ground on the Mth, 
and the Freneh on the next morning.—Strength of the two armies.—Plans 
of their General's .— Battle of^ Waterloo, eommenees on the forenoon of the 
18(fi of June. — Key’s charge^ at the head of the guards.—His repulse^— 
Adoance of the British armg.—Hapoleon’s orders/or a retreat.—Behaviour 
of Nwoleon during the battle.—Bluchers pursuit of the French.—Lots of 
the British—if the Freneh, June, 1815. 


Tns tune had now arrived when the permanency of the new ordw of things 
was to Im determined, not by votes and oaths, but by an appeal to the 
dpoo of the year 1814 had left the whole fortified frontier of 
toe Belghy^vinces, on the aide of France, occupied by strong garrisons, 
chiefly of Britito troops, or of such as were in British pay. From the com- 
mmeemmt of t^ alam excited by Napoleon’s attempt to re-instate himself 
mtoe throne of the Bourbons, reinforconenU had been unremittingly sent 
from En gl a n d, and the duke of VYdlington had arrived at BruMels fiy*™ 
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Vienna to take the eupreme command of the British and^teign troops in 
'Balgiuni> In the latter part of May, 1812, the Prussian altey, commanded 
by prince Blucher, arrived in the neighbourhood of Namur, and.frequent 
conferences relative to a plan of eo-operation were held hy the two generals. 
The principal French army was at this period posted near Avesnes in Flan¬ 
ders, and preparations for defence against invadon had been made at Daon 
and the castle of Guise. 

On the litth of June, Napoleon quitted Paris, and, as he threw himself 
into his carriage to join his army, 1 go," said he, “ to measure myself with 
" Wellington." The army of the latter might oontain about thirty thousand 
English troops ; but they did nut consist of those veteran soldiers who had 
served under him in Spain and Portugal, the flower of which had been dis- 
ftatched upon the American expedition. The greater part of them were 
second battalions, or regtmentsOrhiuh had been filled up with new recruits. 
The foreigners were fifteen thousand Hanoverians, with the celebrated Ger¬ 
man legion, eight thousand strong, which had so often distinguisbed itself in 
Spain ; five thousand Urunswickers under the gallant duke; and about se¬ 
venteen thousand Belgian, Dutch, and Nassau troops commanded by the 
prince of Orange. On tlie Germans the utmost reliance was deservedly 
placed: but some apprehensions were entertained for the stmdiness of the 
Mlgian troops. Discontents had prevailed among them, which, at one pe¬ 
riod, had broken out into open mutiny, and was not subdued without blood¬ 
shed. Most of tliem had served in the French ranks, and it was feared some 
of them might retain predilections and correspondencies dangerous to rts 
general cause. Napoleon himself had anticipations of the same kind. He 
brought in his train severid Belgian officers, exoecUng there would be a 
movement in his favour as soon as he entered the Netherlands. But the . 
Flemings disappointed him ; they dreaded the return of his tyranny. Some 
of thew troops behaved with distinguished vateur ■ and mwt ^ ®“1*' 

Dorted the ancient military character of the VValloons. T^ Dutch troops 
vrore in general enthusiastically attached to the prince of Orange, and the 
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Pruirian division under Ziethen which was Hanoverian, and 

Sion, commanded hy lord Hill, *"f*“**?^t ....iie Oudenard, and Grammont. 
one Belgian divisions ; it was ^ V^llington's special request. 

The reserve under general Picton, * command, OTnsisI^ of the two 

had accepted of tlie situation of eemnd Hanoverians, and was sta- 

remaining Britiidi divisions, with ***‘*®, Qrammont and Nieve. 

tioned at Brussels and Ghent. which had marched from 

Naiieleefl in person, accompanied hy bis guard, wtaoi nau g 
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Pui^ ii4«li%a«d|0 VefViBa on the leth of June. TIm oth«r 4ivlsiona -of bia 
MMeted nawMiiix Iwd been aasomUed on tb« frontior, and tiio w^e oonr* 
HiMUng of five of infantry, and four of eavalrjr, were oombiaod at 

Beaumont on tbe tdtii of the eame month,«rith a d o g me of aecrei^ and ox> 
pedition wb^b ahewod tho uaual genius of tbeir oommander. Tha omperor 
revtetred tlit'troops bt person, reminded them that tbe day eras the aaniver> 
sary of tbe great ▼ictories of Marengo and Friedland, and called on them to re* 
member that tbe enemies whom thev had then defeated were the same against 
whom they were now arrayed. '* Are they and we," ho asked, “ no tonger 
" tbe same men ?" The Mdreas produced a powerful effect upon the minds 
of tbe Frenoh soldiers, always senwtively alive to military and national i^ory. 
On the Idth of June, the French army was in motion in every direction. Their 
advanced-guard of light troops swept the western bank of the Samhre cleair 
of all the mlied troops of observation. They then advanced upon Charleroi, 
which was well defended by the Prussians under gAeral Ziethen, who was 
at length compelled to rdtire on the large village of Gosselies. Here his re¬ 
treat was cut off by the second division of the French army, and Ziethen 
was compelled to take the route of Fleurus, whereby he united himself with 
the Prussian force, which lay about the villages of Ligny and St. Grmond. 
The Prussian general had, however, made such a protracted resistance as 
gave time for the alarm being taken. 

By this movement the plan of Napoleon was made apparent: it was at 
- once most scientific and adventurous. His numbers were not sufficient to 
sustain a conflict with tbe armies of Blucher and Wellington united ; bnt 
by forcing bis way so as to separate the one enemy from the other, he would 
gain tlie advantage of acting against either individually with Uie greater 
part of his forces, while he could spare enough of detached troops to keep 
the other in diode. To accomplish this masterly manoeuvre, it was neces- 
sary to push onwards upon a part of the British advance, whi^ occupied the 
position of Quartre Bras, and the yet more advanced posts of Frasnes, where 
some of. the Nassau troops were stationed. But the extreme rapidity of Na¬ 
poleon’s forced marches had in some measure prevented the execution of his 
plan, by dispersing forces so much, that, at a time when every hour was 
of consequence, he was compelled to remain at Charleroi until his wemied 
and over-matched army had collected. In the mean time, Ney was detached 
against Frasnes and Quartre Bras, but the troops of Namur maintained their 
p<wt on the eveuing of the 15th of June. It is ^ssible the French maresctial 
might have succeeded had he made Uie attack at Frasnes with Iiis whole 
force; but hearing a cannonade in the direction of Fleurus, he detached a 
division to support the French in that quarter: a step for which, as he acted 
on the exercise of his own judgment, instead of yielding precise obedience to 
his master's orders, be was reprimanded—a circumstance rather curiously 
contrasted with the subsequent case of Grouchy, upon whom Napoleon threw 
tlie whole blame of-the defeat of Waterloo, because he did follow his orders 
preiusely, and press tbe Prussians at Wavre, instead of being diverted from 
that object by ^e cannonade on the left. The manenuvre of Napoleon thus 
fmled, thougl]^ it bad nearly been successful. He, nevertheless, persiated in 
bis effiwt of dividing, if possibly the Brftisb anm^rom tiie Prussians. 

At six o'clock on Uie evening of the 15th, lordlYeilington, then at Brus¬ 
sels, received intelligence of ^e advance of the French army; but it was not 
suffioenUy authenticated to induce him to put hie army in motion, on an oc¬ 
casion when a fidse movement might have proved ruinous. About eleven of 
tim same night, mote eertain accounts reacned Brussels, that the advance of 
the ^ench was upon the line of the Samhre. Re-inforcements were now 
'hastily mevsd on toQuartro Bras, and tbe duke of Wellington arrived there 
in person at lu early hour of tbe morning of the Ifith, and instantly rode 
from that poeitioB to Brie, where be had an interview with Blucher. It sp- 
pearod at thia time Uiat the whole French force was about to be directed 
*^,s'st the Prusaiaiis; and Bluc^r was prepared to receive them. Three 
of hie dividoiu to Uie number of eighty Uumsiuid men, had hem got into posi¬ 
tion OB a chain of gentle heights, running from Brie to the Sanmte. In front 
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of tkelT lino lEy tho villaf^es of tho greater and leaaer St. Ainwd* as also 
that of Limy, aU of which were strongly occupied. From tjh&xtreinity of 
hla right, Blai^r could communicate with the British at QoiAre Bras, upoa 
which the British commander was,.as fast as distance w<nilS permit, concen¬ 
trating his army. The fourth Prussian division, being that of Bulow, sta- 
tionea between Liege and Hunault, was at too great a distance torim broimht 
up, though every effort was made for the purpose. Bluiher, however, un^r-' 
to^ notwithstanding the absence of Bulow, to receive a battle in this position, 
trusting to the support of the English army, who, by a flank movement to 
the left, were to march to his assistance. 

Napoleon had, in the mean time, settled his own plan of battle. He de¬ 
termined to leave mareschal Ney with a division of forty-five thousand men, 
with instructions to drive thb English from Quatre Bras, before their army 
was concentrated and re-wforcei^ and thus prevent their co-operating with 
Blucher, while he binulllf, with the main body of his army attacked the 
Prusuan position at Ligny. Nw being thus on the French left wing at 
Frasnes and Quatre Bras, and Napoleon on the right at Ligny, a division 
under D’Erlon, amounting to ten thousand men, served as a centre of the 
army, and was placed near Marchiennes, from which it might march laterally 
either to support Ney or Napoleon, as circumstances might require. As two 
battles took place on the 16th of June, it is necessai^to take distinct notice 
of both. That of Ligny was the principal action. The French emperor was 
unable to concentrate his forces, so as to commence the attack upon the 
PruBsiana, until three o'clock in the afternoon, at which hour it began with 
uncommon fury all along the Prussian line. After a continued attack of two 
hours, the French had only obtained possession of a part of the village of 
St. Amend. The position of the Prussians, however, was thus far defwtive, 
that the main part of their army being drawn up on the heights, and the re¬ 
mainder occupying villages which lay at their foot,_ the re-inforcements di^ 
uatched to the latter were necessarily exposed, during their ^scent, to the 
fire from the French artillery, placed on tte meadows below. Notwrthrta^- 
ing thia disadvantage, by which the Prussians suffered m^h, NapidTOn 
Uraugbt the issue ofthe contest so doubtful, that he sent for D Erlon s divi- 
STn. w^, “already mentioned, was stationed near Mw^iennes, half way 
brtwwnQiatre Bras and Ligny. In the mean while, observing that Illu- 
rhar drew hie reserve together on St. Amand, he chang^ his point of at¬ 
tack. and directed all his force against Ligny, of which, after a desperate re- 

poeitionm the r^of L^y,^ fti|reMrv no means of repelUng the 
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irited on the ground Hisjride-d^^ to' Aing his 

Prussian, determined to ^1„?riMurniaed bv tlm French soldiers, flm 

cloak over him, to preveirt his tei^ ^ not untU they were repul^, 

enemy's onirssseurapiui^ over him, ^ ft w^notu^ Bluldier was rais^ 

and in their turn puniued by the Prai^ ^ eventful moment, migW 

and remounted. Hw d^th, “v ^ ef the campaign, as it my bo 

have proved highly ehort of personaluifluenca Md ex- 

reaeoBalily questioned whether any ^ay, have again brought 

SJuSTtoSi after this hard of/ine. -i^en relieved 

the Prueaiaa army into acUoii on the avOTtt » ^ achieved 

and aMunt^, Blucher dirtx^ the wt^ pursuit beyond the 

ftuZ!to.SdbyVhe enemy, who did a^^o- 8“^ 

heigbu which the Prussians had f’^/giucher truly said, lost the fieM 
JSie of Ligny, in whiA the lort in this sanguinary 

but not their honour. The PrussianB me 
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thouBand mm ; those of the French were not much fewer. But 
mperor had struck an important blow: he had oventowered a 
. -inveterate enemy, and opened the camwign with favourable 
_'he de(nm of advantage, however, which Napoleon might have 
deriv^<£rom the Prussian retreat, was greatty limited by_ the if^ifferent 
Bueeess o^Mey against lord Wellington. Of this second action 1 have now 
to give ySi^some account. 

On the morning of the 16tb, Frasnes had been evacnated by the Britisli 
who now took a pomtion at (juatre Bras, a point of importance, as four roads 
diverge from it in different directions. On the left of the causeway, leading 
from Charleroi to Brussels, is a wood called Bois de Bossa, whiidi during 
the early part of the day, was strongly contested by sharp-siiooters on both 
sides, but at length carried by the French and maintained for a time. Almut 
three o'clodc in the afternoon, the main attiv-k comcnenced but was repulsed. 
The British infantry, however, and particularly theeSnd regiment of high¬ 
landers, sufiered severely from an unexpected' charge of lancers, whose ap¬ 
proach was hid from them by the character of the ground, intersected with 
nedaes, and covered with heavy crops of rye. Two companies of the high- 
landeie were cut off, not having time to form the square; the others suc¬ 
ceeded in getting into order, and beating off the lancers. Ney then attempted 
a general charge of heavy cavalry ; but they were received with such a galj- 
ing fire from uie British infantry, joined to a twttery of two guns, that it 
could not be sustained; the whole causeway was strewed with men and 
horses, and the fugitives, who escaped to the rear, announced the loss of an 
action which was far from being decided, considering that the British had 
few infan try and artillery, though re-inforcemeuts of laith were coming fast 
forwards. The French, as already said, hiul, about three o'clock obtained 
possession of ^e Bois de Bossa, and driven out the Belgians ; but they were 
in return themselves expelled by the British guards, who successfully resisted 
every attempt made by the French to penetrate into the wood during the 
day. As the English re-inforcements arrived in succession, mareschal Ney 
became desirous of an additional force, and sent to priM:ura the aasistiince of 
Erlon’s division ; but those troops had beeu previously ordered to sucmiir 
the emperor’s own army. As the affair of Ingny was, however, over before 
they arrived, the division was sent towards Frasnes to assist Ney; but liia 
battle was also by this time over, and thus D'Erlon’s troops marched from 
one flank to the other, without firing a musket in the course of the day. 'I'he 
battle of Quatre Bras terminated with the light; the British retain^ pos¬ 
session of the field, which they had maintained with so much obatiuacy, because 
the duke of Wellington conceived tliat Blucher would be able to make giMMi 
his ground at Ligny, and was consequently desirous that the armies should 
retain the line of communication which they had occupied in the morning. 

The I’russians having evacuated all the villages which they held in the 
neighbourhood of Ligny, had concentrated their forces to retreat upon the 
river Dyle, in the vicinity of Wavre. By this retrograde movement, they 
were placed about six leagues to the rear of tlieir former position, and had 
united themselves to Buluw's division, which had not been engaged in the 
affair of Ligny. But of this retreat, Iprd Wellington was qmoraot until 
about seven o'clock the next merning, when he him^f deemed it necessary 
to commence a retrograde movement towards Waterloo, in order the better 
to recover his communication with the Prussians, and resume the executiuii 
of the plan of co-operation which had been previously arranged between him 
and Blucher, but which had been in some degree disconcerted by the sudden 
irruption of the French and the loss oLthe battle of Li^rny bv the Prussians, 
'f be retreat was conducted with the greatest regularity, though it waa os 
■usual unpleasant to the feelings of the soldier, 'f he news of the bsrttle of 
Ligny spread through the ranks, and even the most sanguine did not ven¬ 
ture to nope that the Prussians would be so soon able to renew the engage¬ 
ment. The weather was tempestuous in the extreme ; the rain fell in tor- 
jwnts. But this so for favour^ the British, by rendering the plowed fields 
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of the French cnvalrjr on the flanks, and the operations of irhoni 

they were pursued were confined to the causeway. At Uenapp^'fivwevel^'« 
small town, where a narrow bridge over the river Dyle can only be approached 
by a confined street, there was anlittack on the British rear, which the £^ag- 
lisb light cavalry were unable to repell; but the heavy cavalry being brought 
up, rroulsed the French, who ^ve the rear of the army no further disturb¬ 
ance for the day. In the evening, the duke of WelUn^on arrived on the 
memorable field of Waterloo, which he bad previously fixed upon as the po¬ 
sition in which he had, in certain events, determined to make a stand for 
covering Brussels. 

The English army occupied a chain of heights, extending from a ravine 
and villa)!^, termed Marko-Braine, on the right, to a hamlet called Tor-la- 
Haye, on the left. Corresponding to this chain of heights, there runs one 
somewhat parallel to th^h, on w^ich the French were posted. A small vol¬ 
ley winds between them of various breadth at different points, but not 
nerolly exceeding half a mile. The declivity on either side into the valluy 
has a varied, but on the whole a gentle slope, diversified by a number of un¬ 
dulating irregularities of ground. The field is crossed by two high roads, 
or causeways, both leading to Brussels—one from Charleroi through Quatre 
Bras and Genappe, by which the British army had just retreated, and ano¬ 
ther bv Nivelles. These roads traverse the valley, and meet behind tho 
village of Mont St. Jean, which lay in the rear of the British army. The 
farm house of Mont St. Jean, which must he carefully distinguished from 
the hamlet was much closer to the rear of the British army than the latter. 
On tho Charleroi causeway, in front of the Kne, there is pother farm house, 
c illed La Haye Sainte, situated nearly at the foot of the declivity leading 
into the valley. On the opposite chain of eminences, a village called La 
Brfle AllianJ gives name to the range of heights. Jt exactly fronts Mont 

St Jean and these two points formed the respective centres of the French 

stored his communi^tion with Bl c > established there, Blucher was 
retreat of the Pru^inns „ British, the distance between^e 

once more upon the same line with the Britiwi, ine^^ leagues. The 

PrusuftQ liffot flank, and the Bnt b , railed the heiithts of St- 

ground which lay between the two . ^nd the cross roads which 

Lambert, was exce^ingly the late tempestuous weather, 

traversed it were dreadh. ly "P front of Waterloo to 

Tho duke dispatched ‘li ^m^time with his resolution to jpve 

prince Blucher, “ would afford him the support of 

battle to the enemy, provided tiie P'i’J® Ued that he would move W 

two divisions of tho Prussian Sivisions only, but with his 

the duke of Wellington’s support, not with tw a hi, niov^ 

whole army; and tlat he “f „Xserve^u^ cartridges to his 

inent, than was necessary to supply food, 

u“wra three o’clock on the ^he Sun Ae orfej of batUe 

on the field, and took up tlieir *>‘'’“"^5 I* wa^much later before Nap^ 
in which they were to fight the in person, and his awv did 

in rear La BeUo Alliance. In the mormoB, 
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battle, hie brother Jerome Buonaparte, eommanded on the left— 
eUle and D'Erion the centre—and count Lobau on the right, 
•fult and Ney acted oa lieutenants-f^eral to the emperor. The 
en the field oonrieted probSbly of about oeventy-fire thousand 
M highest computation the British force did not exceed that 
. ch army was commanded by the chief, under whom they had 
offeredcfiF^efy the world. The British army was divided into two lines; 
the right m the first line consisted of the second and fourth Engllrii divisions; 
the third and sixth Hanoverians; and the first ooras of ^Igians, under lord 
HilL The centre whs composed of the corps of the prince of Orange, vith 
the Brunswickers, and troops of Nassau, having the guards, under srencral 
Cooke, on the right, and the division of general Alton on the left. The left 
wing consisted of the divisions of Ficton, liambei^ and Kemp. The second 
line was in most instances farmed of the troops IBsst worthy of confidence, 
or which had suffered too severelv in the action on the 16th, to be again ex¬ 
posed until extreme necessity caUed for it. The cavalrv were stationed in 
the rear, distributed all along the line, but ehieflv posted on the left of the 
centre, to the east of the Cbarleroi causeway. The whole British position 
formed a sort of curve, the centre of which «ras nearest the enemy, end the 
extremities, particularly on the right, drawn considerably backwaHs. The 
plans of these two commanders were extremely simple. The object of the 
duke of Wellington was to maintain his line of defence, until the Prussians 
coming up shoukl give him a decided superiority of force. They were expected 
about eleven or twelve o'clock; but the extreme badness of the roads, owing 
to the violence of the storm, detained them several hours later. Napoleon s 
plan of operation was equally plain and decided. He trusted by means of 
bis usual rapidity of attack, to breiik and destroy the British army before 
the Prussians should arrive on the field ; after which, he calculated on hav¬ 


ing on opportunity of destroying the Prussians, by attacking them on their 
march through the broken ground interposed betwixt them and the British. 
In these expectations be was the more confident, in as much as he believed 
Grouchy’s force, which had been detached the preceding day in pursuit of 
Blufdier, was sufficient to retard, if not altogether to check, the march of the 


Prussians; this opihion, however, was too hastily adopted. 

Commencing the action according to his usual system, Napoleon kept his 
guard in reserve, in order to take an opportunity of charging with them, 
when repeated attacks of column after column, and squadron after s(|uadrun, 
should induce his exhausted enemy to show some symptoms of irresolution. 
But Napoleon's movements in the present instance were not very rapid. His 
army had suffered by the storm oven more than the English, who were in 
bivouac at three in the afternoon of the 17th of June; while the French 
were still under nutrch and unable to get into line on the heights of La Belle 
Alliance until ten or eleven o'clock of the forenoon of the IBth. *1116 Eng¬ 
lish army had thus some leisure to take food, and to prepare their arms 
before the action compienced; while Napoleon lost several hours ere he 
could proceed. Time was indeed ineatimably precious to both parties, and 
hours were of importance; but of this Napoleon was less aware than was his 
opponent. The tempest, which had raged with tropical violence all night, 
abated hti the morning, but theVeather continued gusty and stormy daring 
the whole day. Between thelfours of eleven and twelve of the forenoon, on 
the memorable IBth of June, this dreadful and decisive action commenced 


with a cannonade on riie part of the French, instantly followed an attack, 
commanded by Jerome Buonaparte, on the advanced post of Hougomont. 
The troops of Nassau, which occupied the wood around the cliateau, were 
.driven out by the Frendi, but the utmost efforts of the assailants were un¬ 
able to force the house, gardens, and farm offices which a party of the Bri¬ 
tish nards niatained with the most dauntless resolution. The French re¬ 
doubled their efforts, and precipitated tlicmselvcs in numbers on the exterior 
hedge, which screens the garden wall, not aware probably of the internal de- 
fimee affenrded by the latter. They fell in great numbers on this point by the 
fire of the defenders, to whidt they were exposed in every, direction. The 
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nauieu mem uy poBaeasion or me wo 
HouKomont lor a time, anu to push on with their cavalry and a^U 
the British rig^t, whi^ formed in squares to receive them. f'lR 
incessant, but without apparent hdrantage on either aide. SitiMfc was 

at leng^ repell^ so far, that tlie British again opened their C<iiamunicatlon 
with Hougtmont, and that important garriaon was re-inforced hy etdonel 

Hepburn and a body of the guards. . . , , 

The fire of the artillery now became general along the line, and the force 
of the French attack was transferred to the British centre. It was made 
with the most deeperate fury, and received with the most stubliorn resolu¬ 
tion. The assault was here made upon the farm house of 8t. Jean by four 
columns of infantry, and a large body of cuirasseurs who took the advance. 
^Tutter advanced with the utmost intrepidity along the Genapne cause- 
wav where they wer% Encountered and charged bv the English heavy ca- 
vafrv ■ and a combat was maintained at the sword s point, till the hrench 
were driven back on tlieir own position, where they were protected by then 
Irtillerv The four columns of French infantry, eng^ed in the same at- 
forced their way forward beyond the farm of La Haye Sainte, and, du- 
„ ,rHelrian reiimeiit. were in the act of establishing themselves in the 
jierbing a Ite P P when they were attacked liy the bngiide of 

'.cncral*Pack broughrup from the second line by general 

general I acK, oro g i Hrituli heavy cavalry wheeled round their own 

arse's 

success t<io for. to support them, and were obliged to re- 

hostile cavalry which par^f the action, the gallant general 

tire with considerable lo^. In this part w » as did 

Picton, 80 distinguished for caval^. About this time the 

also general Ponsonby ^he form of Haye Sainte. cutting to 

French made erian sharp-shooters, by whom it was mwt 

X- c». 

attack of "them and the causeway. They came up inth 

of the BritUh right, or »^t^®®" . of the continued fire 

the most dauntless resolutio , P ^ compelled the artiUery- 

of «tiUe,y, placed ,n front of the sW®®-, The enemy 

men, by whom they were worked, to retreat ^pite them, and at 

had no means, however, to artiUerymen saUied out from t^r 

every favourable moment the Bnush art assai^nt^a 

placJ of refuge. •«“>“ "“‘“"«'^,.f3**‘t„’tlm British service. The 

roanmuvre which seems peculiar to the o jjaine up to the squares in the 

nevertheless, continued their '®^^ theny before the ^h- 

fuU confidence, •PP“™"**y',lt^^Sbe coWed “Ciut 

charge. Their onset and ••®®?P**Y""i rocks Irhe British squares st^ « 

men rolled one wey, tne K^nlc^n 

the cuirasseurs who *s^y®'» “ ^^turned to the onMt, tm^n® 

rode close to the bayonets fired inei i ^ 

You III. 
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reckleM nnd ubAIm valour. Some stood Kuiui; on the British and were 
desMi^yed bv^e miuquetry and artillery. Some squadrons, passing through 
the ihtwvwVrthe first line, charged the squares of Belgians posted there, 
with as IM^e success. At length the cuirttsseurs suffered so severely on 
every hand^sMtot they were compelled to abandon the attempt, which they 
hud made such intrepid and desperate courage. In this un-heard-of 
struggle, the‘greater part of the French heavy cavalry were absolutely de¬ 
stroy^. Napoleon intimates in his bulletins that this desperate attempt 
was made without orders and continued only through the determined cou¬ 
rage of the soldiers and their officers. Be this as it may, it is rertain that 
in the destruction of this noble body of cuirasseurs, he lust the corps which 
might have been most effectual in covering his retreat. After tlic broken 
remains of this fine cavalry were drawn off, the French confined themselves 
for a time to a heavy cannonade, from which the Brits^ sheltered themselves 
in part by lying on the ground, while the enemy prepared for an attack uii 
another quarter, and to be conducted in a different manner. 

It was now almut six o'clock, and during this long succession of the must 
furious attacks, the Frcncli had gained no success, except occupying for a 
short time the wood around Huugumont, from which they hod been expelled, 
and the farm house of La Haye Sainte, which also had been recovered. Thu 
British, on the other hand, hM suffered very severely, but had not lost one 
inch of nound. Ten thousand men were however killed or wounded; 
some of the foreign regiments had given way, tliuugh others had sliown the 
most determined bravery. The ranks were thinned, both by the actual 
fugitives, and by the absence of individuals, who left the ensanguined field 
fur the purpose of carrying off the wounded, and some of whom would na¬ 
turally be in no hurry to return to so fatal a scene. But the French, besides 
losing fifteen thousand men, independant of a column of two thousand pri¬ 
soners, began now to be disturbed by the operations of the Prussians on their 
right flank ; and the secret of the duke of M'ellington was disclosing itself by its 
consequences. Blucher, faitliful to his engagement, liad, early in the morn¬ 
ing, put in motion Bulon-’s division, which had not been engaged at Ligny, 
to communicate witli the English army, and operate a division on the right 
flank and rear of thS French. But though there were only twelve or four¬ 
teen miles from Wavre to the field of Waterloo, yet the march was, by un¬ 
avoidable circumstances much delayed. The ruggetl face of the country, 
together w'ith the state of the roads, offered tho most serious obstacles to the 
progress of the Prussians, especially as tliev moved with an unusually large 
train of artillery. A fire also broke out in \Vuvre, on the morning of tlic IHth 
which prevented Bulow’s corps from marching through that town, and obliged 
them to pursue a circuitous and inconvenient route. After traversing, witli 
great difficulty, the cross roiids by Chapelle Lambert, Bulow, with uic 4th 
Prussian corps, who had been expected by tho duke of M'ellington about 11 
o’clock, announced his arrival by a distant fire aliout half past four. The 
first Prussian corps, following the same route with Bulow, was yet later in 
coming up. The second division made a lateral movement in the same di¬ 
rection as the fourth and first, hut by the hamlet of Oliain, nearer to the Eng¬ 
lish flank. The emperor Napoleon instantly opposed to Bulow, who ap|>eare<l 
long before the others, the 6th I^ench corps, which he had kept in reserve for 
that service; and as only the advanced guard was yet come up, they succeed¬ 
ed in keeping the Prussians in check fur the moment. The first and second 
Prussian corps appeared on the field still later than the fourth. The. third 
corps had put themselves in motion to follow the same direction, when they 
were furiously attacked by the French under mareschal Grouchy, w'ho, as 1 
have already said, was detached to engage the attention of Blucher, whose 
whole force the mareschal took for granted he had before him. Instead of 
being surprised, however, a.s an ordinary general might have been, with this 
attaw upon his rear, Blucher contented himself with sending back orders to 
Thidman who commanded the third corps, to defend himself as well as he 
could upon the line of the Oyie. In the mean time, without weakening the 
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army under his own ^mmand, by detaching any part of it to support Tliiel- 
nwn, the 1 ^saian veteran rather hastened than suspended hi^Srdh towards 
the field of battle, where he wa| aware that the war was likd^o M decided 
in a manner so complete, as would leave victory or defeat, on every other 
point, a matter of inferior moment. ^ 

About half past six, the second division of the Prussian army beaan to 
enter into communication with the British left wing, by the viUage ofOhain 
while Bulow prosed forward from Chapelle Lambert on thr^rtneh right 
and rear, by a valley called Frischemont; and now it became evident that 
the Prussians were to enter seriously into the contest, and to cast the die. 
Napoleon had still the means of opposing them, and of achieving a retreat 
hut It must have been at the certainty of being attacked on the ensuing day 
by the combined armig| of England and Prussia. His celebrated guartf had 
not yet talcen any paA in the conflict , and would now havo been capable of 
affording him protection after a battle, which hitherto he had fought disad- 
vautageously, but without being defeated. But the peculiar difficulty of 
his situation with all its attendant circumstances must have pressed on his 
mind at once- He had no succours to look for: a re-union with Grouchy 
was the only resource which could strengthen his forces: the Russians were 
advancing upon the lUiinc by forced marches: the Republicans at Paris 
werfe agitating schemes against his authority. It seemed as if every tiling 
must be decided on this memorable day, and on that ensanguined field. 
Surrounded by these ill-omotied circumstances, a desperate effort for victory, 
before the Prussians could act effectually, migiit possibly yet drive the Englisii 
from their position ; and he determined to venture on Uiis daring experiment. 

About seven o'clock, Napoleon’s guard were formed in two ciilurons, under 
his own eye, near the bottom of the declivity of La Belle Alliance. They 
were placed under the cuminaiid of the dauntless Ney, “ the bravest of tiie 
" brave !’’ Napoleon told the soldiers, and indeed he made Ney also believe 
it, tliat the Prussians whom they saw on the right were retreating before 
Grouchy—possibly be himself believed this to be the case. The guard res- 

J iundcul "for tlie last time, witli shoots of Vive I’Empereur, and moved reso- 
iitely forward, having for their support four battaliona of the old guard in 
reserve, who stood prepared to protect the advance of tiieir comrades. A 
gradual change hiul taken place in the British line of battle, in consequence 
of the repeated repulse of tlie French. Advancing by slow degrees, the 
riglit, which, at the beginning of tlie conflict presented a segment of a_convex 
circle, now resembled one that was concave—the extreme right, which had 
been tlirown back, being now ratlier bi-oiight forward ; so that their fire both 
of artillery and infantry fell upon tlie flank of the French, who had also to 
sustain that wiiich was poured on their fronts from the heights. 1 he liritisli 
were arranged in a line of four men deep, to meet the advancing columns o 
the French guard, and poured upon them a storm of musketry which never 
ceased nn instant. The soldiers fired independently, as it is 
man loading and discharging liis piece as fast as he could. , , 

Uritiah moved forward, as if to dose round the he^s “"^ho 

the same time continued to pour their shot upon the ®"®3,?,ninff the dis- 
French gaUantly attempted to deploy, for (*ie purpose of 
diarge. But in their effort to do so, under, so dreadful a fire, they stopt. 


tneir enort lu uw bu, ' - a- ^ 

KtaiiMiad. wore thrown into disorder, became blended in one mass, and at 

columns. ‘hww them^vesmtosqua^^^ 

t“w±r thSverv and skill of these gaUant vete^. 

fought 
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Whilst this decisive moment wns taking placc» Bulow, who hod oonoen- 
troled his tMM^i end was at length qaSined to act in forue, carried the 
village of Plondenoit in the French rear,^and was now firing so close on 
tlieir right wing, that the cannonade annoyed the British who were in pur¬ 
suit, and was consequently suspended. lHoving in oblique lines, the Britidi 
and PrussiiM armies came into contact with each other on the hei|Ats so 
lately occupied by the French, where they celebrated the victory with loud 
cheers of mutual congratulation. 

The French army was now in total and inextricable confusion and route ; 
and when the victorious generals met at the farm house of La Belle Alliance, 
it was agreed that the Prussians, who were comparatively fresh, should fol¬ 
low up Uie chase ; a duty for which, the British, exhausted by the fiitigues 
of a battle of eight hours, were totally inadeq|fate. ^ 

During the whole action, Na^leon maintained the<atmoat serenity. He 
remained on the bdghts of La Belle Alliance, keeping pretty near the centre, 
from which he had a full view of the field, which does not exceed a mile and 
half in length. For a considondile part of the day ha expressed no solicitude 
about the usue of the dreadful contest; be notioad the behaviour of parti¬ 
cular regiments; and several times praised the English, always, however, 
talking of them as an assured prey! When forming his guard for the last 
effort, he descended near them, half down the causewap from La Belle Alli¬ 
ance, to bestow upon them what proved to be his parting exhortation. He 
watched intently their progress with a spy-glasa, and refused to listen to one or 
two of his aides-de-canm, who at that moment came from the right to inform 
him of the appearance of the Prussians. At length, perceivii^ the attacking 
columns to stagger and become confused, his countenance (to use the expres¬ 
sion of one of his attendants) beemne as pale as that of a corpse ; and mut¬ 
tering to himself, ** They are mingled tc^ether," he said to those around him, 
“ All is lost for the present," and instantly rode off the field, not stopping 
or taking refreshment till he reached Charleroi, where he paused for a mo¬ 
ment in a meadow, and occupied a tent which had been pitched for his ac¬ 
commodation. 

In the mean time tfie pursuit of his discomfited army was followed up bv 
Blucher, with the most determined perseverance. 'He accelerated the march 
of the Prussian advanced-guard and dispatched every man and horse of his 
cavalry in pursuit of the fugitives. At Genappe they attempted to rally and 
make a stand, by barricading the bridge and streets; but the Prussians 
forced them in a moment; and although the French were 'sufficiently nu¬ 
merous for resistance, their disorder was so irremediable, and their spirits so 
broken and disheartened, that in numerous instances they were slaughtmed 
like sheep. They were driven A<om bivouac to bivouac, without exhibiting 
even the riiadow of their usual courage. One hundred and fifty pieces of 
cannon were left in the hands of the EngUah, and an ^ual nnmMr were 
taken by the IVuarians in the coarse of the pursuit. The latter also (d>- 
t.tinedpowessiun of Napoleon's baggage, and of his carriage, where, among 
many curious articles, was found a proclamation intended to be made public 
at Brussels on the following day. 

'fhe loss on the part of the British daring this dreadful battle wa% as the 
duke of Wellington truly termed it immxkss ! One hundred offioerad^, 
five hundred wounded, many of them mortally, fifteen thousand men.-jtlBed 
and wounded, (independent of the Prussian Ion at Wavte) tiitew laltrmri- 
tain into mourning. Many officers of distinction feU : and U req'ulr^ all 
the glory, and all the solid advantages of this Immortal day to reconcile the 
mind to the high prico at which it was purchased. The diike of Wellington 
lumself, compelled to be on every point of dongar, was repeatedly in ex¬ 
treme jeopardy. Onhr the duke and one other gentleman ot his numerous 
staff escape unwounaed tither in horse or person. It would be difficult to 
estimate with any tolerable accuracy the extent of the French 1ms.— In- 
dependent of those who fell during the engagement and pursuit, great 
numbers deserted; and it may be fairly questuined whether, out of the 
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MvMity-five thouaanil men, whom Napoleon commanded on the morning 
of the 18th of June, one half of them were ever again collected under 
arma.(l) 


LETTER XXI. 


Affair* of Eurovofrom tkt hattU of Waterloo continued,—Abdication of 
'^SanoUon and hie banickment to St. Helena.—Hit death and character .— 
Su^ee^of Farit.—Re initatement of Louie XVIIl.—The Holn AUi- 

_ Peace of Farit, November IHIS.—Death of Murat—and Maretchal 

United NeAerlandt.—Ditturbancet in England.—Embatty to 
rdha.— Bombardme>a of Alaiert.—Riott in London—^ 

of Enaland. _ Death of the Frineett Charlotte.—Aecetnon of Bernadotle 

to the throne of Sweden.—Congrett of Aix la ChapeUe^—Evaeuatton of 
France. A. D. 1815—1819. 


Napoleon Buomapaete arrived at Paris on the second evening iJter the 
wtle of wSwloo ; at which time the inhabitants were unacquainted with 
MirticmlarTofthe sanguinary contest which had t^en pl^e. Some un- 
favoTiSble r^rts had feach^ them concerning the previous contest at 

ourred until t 1 little time the whole was disclosed in its full 

^ '^'rh^fiSTstep now taken was to assemble the council of state, when 
extent. The that under existini; circumstances, 

it ’'•*.*“*^*J^-X°^hich presented itrelf was the assumption of a dictator- 
the primary remedy winch p leg^ative chambers, a 

ship, and the siispension or di^olution ot tw ^^ B 

■irupoaition whi^ was u-vZ awgre of what was projected. La Fayette 

being hastily convoked, ,hg assembly of representatives of the 

prop^ that all attempts to d ^Ive the a^mwyj jP 

iieoplo at this terrible . a„d it was^also voted that four 

lion was readily the halHo^^^ the emperor^’s 

of the '"inieters should ^ sumin ^ t ^^^ vacillation, produced by the 

views ami intentions. Aft®r a short in perceived that he was no 

last expiring struggles of “™ accordingly on the 22 nd of Juno, 

longer the bbject of public to offer himself a sacrifice to the 

he issued a declaration, inwhich, protrosi^ to lifa „aa tenm- 

Eat^d of the enemies of ofhiB son Napoleon U. 

nated, and that he resigned the ^wn in nomination of his 

I hia abdication was accepted W Fouche, the minister of 

son for a successor, was passed 9 .Ba lovislative body, that assembly 

poliJe, having laid this d^lwaUon ^f“®J\g‘ made, and a 
vot^ an address of thanka for the chambers, consisting of Carnot, 

government was then appointed , gt^s. and a commission was rfso 

^ouohd, CauUncourt, ^"““"{vtS^BSiies with proposals for peace. A^be 

nominated to repair to the alhed “>™*®? farewell address to the army, 
last w«i(his pu^ life, Napoleon i„ making preparations for 


linstan, et 
Psr.6(* — 
action 
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the view of immediate embarkation. The iioMl^^Mrever, was closely block¬ 
aded by English cruisers; and after some ineflWkitBl attempts to elude their 
vigilance, he determined ultimately to ci^t himself upon the generosity of 
the British nation, clidmiM its protection. On the I5tb, having previously 
sent a flag of truce to the Bellerophon, an English man of war, commanded 
by captain Maitland, he went off with his suitbind baggage, in a brig, which 
conveyed him to that ship, and he was put on board. Me now addressed a 
letter to the prince regent of England, in the following terms: " Exposed 
“ to the factions which divide my country, and to the hostility of the great- 
“ est powers in Europe, I have closed my political career. I come, like 
'* Themistocles, to seek the hospitality of the British nation. I place my- 
" self under the protection of their laws, which 1 claim from your royal 
" highness as the most powerful, the most gonstan^, and the mrast generous 
“ of my enemies.” Of this letter, however, not the slightest notice was 
taken ; nor w^^e permitted to land on the British const. His property 
was sequestrated, and no title l>eyond that of “ generel,” was to be given 
bim. After due deliberation in the British cabinet, and consulting, with the 
allied powers, it was announced tliat his future residence was unalterably 
determined to be the island of St. Helena, tiiere to be detained as a state 
prisoner, under the inspection of commissioners appointed by the allied 
Mtwers. A^nst this terrific sentence of banishment to a ruck in the 
Southern Atlantic, he entered an energetic ]>rotest, denying that he was a 
captive, having surrendered himself to the protection of the British laws, 
which he had never violated, and of the British government, to whose juris¬ 
diction he was not amenable. 

From the Bellerophon, Napoleon was, after the lapse of a month, trans¬ 
ferred to the Northumberland, bearing the flag of admiral sir George Cock- 
burn, attended by a few faithful friends who determined to share his Artunes ; 
and, on the Sth of August, that ship proceeded os her voyage for St. He¬ 
lena, where, in a few weeks, she arrived safely. Such is the vicissitude of 
human affairs, and in so dark a cloud did the splendid career of Napoleon 
terminate 1 In this state of exile lie had abundant leisure for calm reflection ; 
but he expressed neither contrition for his past errors, nor resigsation to 
'his present fate. On the contraiw, his days were spent in quarrelling witli 
sir Hudson Lowe, the governor of the island, and in venting his hitterext 
reproaches against him to all who were admitted into his presence, ^tting 
his resentment at open defiance, his language was, “ You have power over 
'* my boi^jy, but you have none over my soul. That soul Ik as proud, fierce, 
“ and determined at the present moment, as when it commanded Europe.” 
And his whole deportment was governed by the same unseasonable haugh¬ 
tiness. Applications were repeatedly made to ascertain his wants and wishes, 
but to little purpose. To captain Hamilton, of the frigate Havannah, at 
an audience previous to the departure of that officer from St. Helena, he 
said, They wish to know what 1 desire: 1 demand my liberty, or my 
Report these words to your prince regent. I was not your pri- 
"poter. Savages, would have had more respect fur my aituathm. Your 
" ministers have basely violated in my iierson, the sacred rights oif bospita- 
“ lit^: they have for ever dishonoured England. I have been eiii^y 
“ ceived, but heaven will avenge my wrongs.” ' 

That the last scenes of his life should have been f iiililftpnd iiuii 
species of vexation and chagrin, must therefore lie rather flif re¬ 
gret than of wonder. After twice abdicating the impdHffl' liP' etill 

affected to maintain the state of an emperor. His rrmnnstmilree UWre in¬ 
vective tending only to irritation. Weighed down by mental aoffbxiw, and 
labouring under the terrible malady of cancer in the atomach, whim had 
beenjfTOwing^u^n him since the year 1817, he expired at St. Hdena on the 

It ia di^cult to form a true estimate of his character, or present you 
my son with any thing like a correct delineation of it. Looking to the ihirk 
side of the iportrait, his mrly conduct at Venice, his barbarities at Jaffii, his 
wvfare against St. Domingo, bis treatment of 'I'liiiisiiunt, cui>tain VV'right. 
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til© due d'JESniFlieiii. &c iiSo t <509 

rulM, hia ^afdious protaatit^J to PWand ’ hfa"*?’ *•“ of the Ty- 

inextuMuiahnble thirst of elS^re- it m iv h« ^““"dless usurpatiiins and 
vicea ofhU character? But ifITr^v^tC® the 

hia more immediate predbeeaaors il threar^rof f ' ™®P»i-ehim with 
Peter the G^t, or Frederick of PruMirth/mo£T%®"1.‘ “ XIV. 
Napoleon wiU appear to no diaedvantage. ’ The h conduct of 

waatorMtore peace to the world-^n effort 
and inault. Hia aubaequent attemots of IsoranST bot^ 
tUBl. CWpeUed. Store, to pX foria^ in the 
^r aouKKt tor peace; and int^oxT^erwSh su^ss^he 
tim of hi8 own presumption. In ^/“^***'“® the vie- 

arts and sciences, in national worki^of utiUtv an§ tJie 

ing forth merit of every kind, he far ^celled X and in rall- 

And from the peculiar eiAation to" hfri. he 

incut was closely connected with the civil and* re1l|rious*’inb^ta°^rh 
iiitv; France, Italy, and the Netherlands, felt and^SiowlS^ed t^e e“™“" 
of his inte^iM government. He was a beneLent ?®“"“™®eed the equity 

which he pr^u^ated will transmit his name with ho^ur to"'succoe^ino-'^t® 

nerationa. We now return to the great theatre of Europe^ poHtics ^ ^ 
After the battle of \\ aterloo, the allies came to the determination of 
treating with the hrencli only under the waUs of Paris; and on™he aTs" of 
June, the duke of W elJiiigton and prince Blucher, at the head of their 
entered the Frencli territory. From Malpaquet, the duke 
of U ellington addressed a proclamation to the people of Friiui, announcing 
that he had ent»ed the emntry, not as an enemy, except of the usurper* 
the toe of the bumaii race, with whom tliert could be neither peace 
truce—but to enable them to throw off the yoke by which they were op¬ 
pressed. He ^ enforced through his march tlio strictest mihtary discipline. 
Gnthesad, he sent a detachment against Cambray, which was taken by 
e^lade without much loss; and Louis XVIII. soon after removed from 
t.iient to that city. The march of the allied army was now one continued 
triumph. Avesnes, Peroune, and other towns eitlier opened their gates, or 
were reduced after a slight resistance. They continued toeir march to tho 
capital; and on the Sttth, the Prussian advanced guard was attacked at 
VtUars Cotoret, but, on the approach of the main body, the assailants were 
repulsed with loss. The duke of Wellington crossed the Oise on the 29th, 
and SOth, at whicli time marshid Blucher passed the Seine at St. Germain, 
their plan being tb invest Paris on two sides. The heights about the city 
were strongly tortihed, and it was defended by forty or fifty thousand troops 
of the line and guards, besides the national guards, tiiailleurs, and Parisian 
volunteers. 

Blucher met with considerable op]>osition in establishing himself on the 
left of the Seine, but he ultimately succeeded ; and Paris being now exposed 
on its most vulnerable side, with a communication opened between the two 
hloekadiog armies, a proposal was made for the cessation of hostilities, tor 
the murpoM ^ entering into a convention. This was concluded on the 
of between prince Blucher and the duke of AVellington on the one 

pw% eiM Deorouct (prince of Eckmuhl) on tl^ other ; the convention having 
“B merely to military points, withoui^ touoliing any that were poll- 
B Re stiliulatioiis, tne French army was on the following day to 
edte march tor the Loire, and was moreover to evacuate Pans com- 
p bbeee daye. All the fortified posts around the city, and finally ite 
barBiRm wera to be given up : the duty of Paris was to be performed by the 
natimml guerds and the municipal gendarmerie ; public property was to be 
respeotef with the exception of what related to war ; private persoM and 
property were also to bo respected, and all individuals contmuing in the ca¬ 
pital were to enjoy their rights and liberties “ without being (aUled to ac- 
“ count, either for tho situations they may have held, or as to their 
« or political oninions." This last clause is worthy 

it wBSiifterwar^s adduced on the trial of an eminent state crumnal as u 
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promise of a fpmeral amnestjr- The diambers continued th^ sittiiigR after 
the Bi((iiiiig of the conventian, but this show nf e|[|thoTtty was soon termi¬ 
nated. In 1814 Louis XVIll. had been placed on the throne in conformity 
to the will of the nation; he was now to,be re-iiutated solely by a foreign 
force. The chambers were dosed by o^der of the on the 8th 

' of July, that monarch once more made nis entry into the ospital under the 
most gloomy and unpropitlous omens. Its military positions were all occu¬ 
pied by the allied troops, and it was under their smeguard that the regal 
government was restored, and the white cockade resumed its honours. 

On the S6th of September (ISIS) the three allied sovereigns, namely, those 
of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, entered into a treaty at Paris, and which 
treaty received the ugn of those potentates. By the tenor of this singular 
document, which received the name of “ the Holy Alliance," being couched 
in the most devout and solemn language, the hi^ contracting parties de¬ 
clared their resolution to take for their mle gums, both in their domestic 
administration and foreign relations, the precepts of the holy religion of 
Christ their Saviour. In consequence, they bound themselves to the observ¬ 
ance of three articlea s —the first of these united them in a fraternity of mu¬ 
tual assistance, and in the common protection of relimon, peace and justice ; 
which in the second article was explained to mean, that they regarded them¬ 
selves as delegated Improvidence to govern three branches of one and the same 
Christian nation, or which the Divine Being, under his three characters, was 
the sola real sovereign. The third article declared a readiness to receive in¬ 
to the holy alliance all the powers who should solemnly avow the sacred prin¬ 
ciples which had dictated it. Politicians were greatly perplexed to compre¬ 
hend tlie import of an engagement at once so vague and so serious, which 
appeared tojoind the contracting parties to nothing more .than, as Christian 
princes, th^ stood already pledge to observe; and it was stated to have 
originated in a fit of enthusiasm which seised the mind of the emperor Alex¬ 
ander. Mr. Brougham brought the subject before the Brititdi house of com¬ 
mons during the following year, when it appeared from the confession of 
ministers, that the prince regent had been solicited by a joint letter of the 
three sovereigns to accede to it, and that he had in reply expressed his sa¬ 
tisfaction with the ^nature of the treaty, and given an assurance that the 
British government would not be one of the least disposed to act up to its 
principlM, but that nevertheless he had declined to become a party to the 
treaty. Subsequent events seem to indicate, that a resolution to support the 
authority of earn other against any revolutiunarv movement among their 
own subjects, was the real oUect of this mystical combinhtion of princes, 
veiled by so thick a mantle oi religion. But to proceed with the affairs of 
France. 

Louis XVIII. had resumed the crown under circumstances which rendered 
it truly a crown of thorns. Finding himself entirely in the hands of foreign 
troops as his guardians, and only the nominal sovereign of a country dis- 
tracted by party, and in a state of perpetual irritation from a sense of fallen 
and of present subjugation, it is no wonder that his measures were 
at first fluctuating, and that his couniul. underwent frequent change. Bmne 
of the prinmpal towns in France, which^had held out under thrir military 
commanders, were at length brqught to submit; and the French anny itself, 
that dangeroua organ of power,ia any hand, was finally dissolved, to be re¬ 
placed by a new one collected on national principles. The public diaoontent 
w^ however, greatly agjgravated by an act of resumption exereiafid’by the 
allies; it was that of entirely atripping the museum of the Lonvre m all 
those fruits of conquest wbiui had rendered it the repository of the most 
famous works of art in Europe, and returning them to thoir OTiginal pro¬ 
prietor It had been the pnde and boast of Napoleon to ooll^ ihoae pieces 
of racient and modem art, and to send them to the French capital sa tro¬ 
phies of his victories. These apoliations were now redaimed, and restored 
to Geraumy, to Flanders, and to Italy. Venice received back the famous 
Corinthian Horses; Florence, the Venus de Medieia; Rome, the Apollo 
Belvidere; and chef d’eavm of Raffael and Michael Angelo. Thus the 
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hamiliations France may be said to have commenced with the second 
Mtrei of Louie XVIII. Rkto^Parie. 

After a longf and anxious> suspense, the catignaa held nt Vienna an¬ 
nounced the conditions m which tf'rance was permitted to retain her station 
nmon^ the powers of Europe. This, however, was definitively settled at 
Paris, by a treaty signed, November the Stoth, which stipulated' that Louis 
should cede to the allies tht^important fortresses of Landau, Sa.ir-Louis, 
I%illipville, and Marienburg, with the duchv of Bouillon. Versoix, aud part 
of the territory of Gex, were yielded to the Helvetic confederacy ; the « orks 
of Huningen were dismantled; and France engaged not to erect others 
within the distance of three leagues from Basle, thus leaving a free passage 
into the heart of France. Seventeen of the principal towns on the frontiers 
of French Flanders, Champagne, Lorrain, and Alsace, nmon^ which were 
Condd, Valenciennes, Cvnnray,»&c., the bulwarks of the Flemish and CJer- 
manlo frontier, were toPbe delivered up to the allies, to he held in trust for 
five years by an army of occupation consisting of a hundred and fifty thou¬ 
sand men maintained solely at the expense of France. An assessment was 
also levied- on the latter of seven hundred millions of francs, to Vie divided 
among the allies, and defrayed by modes and at periods specified in a sepa¬ 
rate convention. Conditions so degrading, Marlborough and Eugene had 
never attempted to impose after ten victorious campaigns. Such, however, 
was the mode adopted by the allies to maintain the imbecile monarch on his 
inglorious and improvident throne. Such the bitter cup of humiliation 
to be drank by that country, after so many triumphs over her neighbours, 
enjoyed with so little moderation. 

Louis XVllI. under the influence of terror inspired by recent events, 
seemed disposed in this new state of things to adopt a popular system of 
government. Talleyrand received the appointment of minister of foreign 
affairs, baron Louis of Finance, Fouche of police, and St. Cyr of war. On 
the 97th of July, Talleyrand addressed a letter to lord Castlereagh, then at 
Paris, in reply to the urgent solicitation of the British goveinment, announc¬ 
ing *' that his most Christian majesty had issued directions, on the part of 
" France, that the traffic in slaves, should, from that moment, cease every 
“ where and for ever." A change of policy, however, scon took place ; and 
an ordonnance was issued, declaring that thirty-eight peers, who had ac¬ 
cepted seats in the chamber summoned by Napoleon Buonaparte, had for¬ 
feited their dignity. Another ordonnance contained a long list of generals 
and officers who had taken part in what was called the hundred days reign 
of Napoleon, and' they were ordered to be arrested and brought to trial be¬ 
fore courts-martial. In a second list were inserted the names of very many 
persons in Paris, who were ordered to withdraw into the interior tiU their 
late could be determined on. The duke de Richelieu now superseded Talley¬ 
rand as first minister, l>es Gazes was appointed to the department of tlie 
police, and Barbe-Marbois of justice. Labedoyero, the first officer of rank 
who had joined Napoleon after his return from Elba, was tried, condemned, 
and executed under the royal ordonnance. After a short interval it was de¬ 
termined to proceed with the same rigour against mareschal Ney, who had 
fought the battles of his country wi^ so much glory; and who, being a rrai- 
dent in Paris at the moment of the last capittilation, was supposed to be in¬ 
cluded in the convention bv which that capital, then very capable of defence, 
was Buivendered without bloodshed. . . .v 

Thw'anrest and trial of Ney gave rise to much animated discussion m the 
political circles, both in Franco and other countries. On the one wde 
atned, that the words of the convention were so full and explicit, as to 
amount to a general amnesty: the words were—“ and a« •"*|’*^*“^**, 

" ratidau in the capital ahaU enjoy their rights and liberties, 

"disturbed or mSU to account, either for the ^ 

" held, or as to their conduct, or political opinions. ^ d^rent vi^, how^ 
ever, waa taken of the question by others, j ^ 

tween militarg and polttieal points; and the OTaoe^iYO 

meat eubmitted to the d^sioa of the duke of Wellington, gr g® 
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his sanction to this last view of the case, and thus signed the death warrant 
of " the bravest of the brave." Ne;^ was accordingly executed as a soldier, 
on the 7th of December, 1815,'meeting his fate with heroic firmness. Mare- 
Bchal Soult, who had been placed by Napo^on at the bead of the war de¬ 
partment, was present in the battles of|^igny and Waterloo, and involved 
in the same danger with Key ; but he mile so noble a defence, that the pro¬ 
ceedings against him were abandoned. A difibrent fate, however, awaited 
Murat, an officer distinguished for personal valour, and who had once held 
a pre-eminent rank among the mareschals of France. In an unsuccessful 
attempt to recover the kingdom of Naples, he was taken prisoner, tried by a 
court martial, whidi pronounced sentence of death upon him, and sentenced 
to be shot, which was carried into effect on the very same day. He behaved 
on the occasion with his wonted courage ; placed on his breast a picture of 
his wife ; refused to have his eyes banai^ed,^nd reepiving six balls through 
his head, died without a groan. His military talentst in his own line of a 
cavalry officer, were confessedly great ; and Napoleon probab^ incurred no 
slight injury by not availing himself of them at the battle of Waterloo. Un¬ 
der his government, Naples emerging from its barbarism, rose to a respect¬ 
able rank among the nations of Europe. He conferred many benefits on his 
subjects, and was generous and hospitable in his intercourse with strangers. 

Since tlie assumption of the re^l dignity by the prince of Orange, his 
prudence and moderation had been eminently conspicuous. In the affair of 
Waterloo he displayed all the heroism of the house of Orange, and was 
wounded in the conflict. Desirous of giving his subjects the advantage of a 
government founded on liberal principles and corresponding with the new 
order of things in Europe, a committee was appointed to draw up a consti¬ 
tution for the seventeen provinces over which he was now to sway the 
sceptre. Their report was transmitted to the king, and afterwards laid be¬ 
fore an extraordinary assembly of the States of the United Netherlands, by 
whom it was unanimously accepted. The principal objection to this union 
had arisen from the strong attachment of the people of Holland to the re¬ 
formed and that of the Flemings to the Catholic religion. This was strik¬ 
ingly manifested in an address from certain prelates to the king of the Ne¬ 
therlands, dated th^ S9th of July, 1815, in w^ich it was affirmed “ that the 
“ equal favour and protection to all religious denominations promised by the 
“ constitution, was inconsistent with the assurances of his majesty that the 
" establishment and privileges of the Catholic church should be preserved, 
" and incompatible with the fundamental principle of that church." The 
king was further admonished, that such a regulation must sooner or later 
alienate the hearts of his subjects in those provinces, " with whom attach- 

ment to the Catholic faith is stronger and more lively than in any other 
“ country in Europe." It does not, however, appear that this remonstrance 
produced any change in the system of toleration which had been provided 
for by the new constitution ; and a subsequent royal ordonnance professed to 
provide only for the security and freedom of the Catholic chur^, without 
investing it with any exclusive authority. In the month of September the 
ceremonial of the king^s inauguration took place at Brussels, with every 
mark of general satisfaction. On this occasion the principal ecdesiastics of 
^e cathedral of St. Gedule addsessed a discourse to the king, replete with 
sentiments of Christian benevolence; at the same time claiming for the 
Catholic leligion nothing more than the protection guaranteed by the con- 
sUtution. Sron after the promulgation of this constitution, a matrimonial 
alliance took place between the prince of Orange, and the grand-duchess 
Anna, sister or the emperor Alexander. We shall now return to the affairs 
of our own country. 

Although the peace which had now happily been brought about upon the 
continent of Europe, drew security in its train, yet it did not diminish the 
burdens of the nation in that degree which was too fondly expected. It left 
the people of England under the pressure of an enormous taxation, one of 
the many and never failing results of a long continued war. A large standing 
army was still to be kept up ; and it was the intention of the ministry to 
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rontinue the obnoxious tax on property, reducinj^ it however to five per cent. 
This measure exited a genc^ alarm, and tlie wantnnness of miiristerial 
profusion was loudly censured. Petitions against its continuance were poured 
into parliament in abundance, fti despite of which the rhanrellor of the ex¬ 
chequer ventured to propose its obntinuance. The spirit of tlic house, hos-- 
ever, revolted from it, and when it was exploded by a majority of thirtv 
seven votes, the shouts which arose from the unexp^tod popular triumpli 
resounded over the whole neighbourhood. The debates respecting a new 
settlement of the civil list were warm and acrimonious. Useless places ami 
sinecures were pertinaciously retained; and the aggregate allowance was 
even augmented, though the payment of a considerable [lart of it out of a 
difiterent fund, afforded a pretext for the minister for asserting that it «a« 
dimini^ed. Lord Castlereagh soon after made a motion, which was acceded 
to for the erection of *, navartnonument in honour of the battle of 'I’rafalgar, 
of lord Nelson, and of the officers iind seamen who lost their lives on th.-it 
glorious occasion. This was a counterpart to the resolution lately earrietl 
for a monument to perpetuate the victory of Waterloo, dedicated to the 
duke of Wellin^on and the army. 

During the session of parliament in 1816, a message from the prince re¬ 
gent, announced the approaching marriage, with liis own consent, of h « 
daughter, the princess Cliarlotte Augusta, with Ins serene higlmess l,e.u>old 
Georee Frederick, prince of Saxe Cobourg-Saalfeld, who had visited Kng- 
UnH in the train of the confederate sovereigns. His royal highness express¬ 
ed his persuasion of the concurrence of the house in enahling him to make 
Buch a provision on the occasion, as might corrcspoml with the dignit y ai.d 
honour of the country. It was consequently pro|iosed bvthe cliiiiicelhir of 
the exchequer, and unanimously agreed to hv the house, that an iiiconie <> 
sixty thousand pounds a year should be settled on the , 

which sum ten thousand pounds were to form a privy purse for hi r ro>.nl 

tionsto parliament for ^as consequent on the general 

plainedofthat want of erapjo^^ 1 Wotoiis proceedings took place iii 
impoverishment «/consenueiii e of the discontent w liicli 

several counUes of England, the n ,ar. lied from on.- 

this state of affairs produced. In Suffolk largei.uiividuals wb» were 
village poor /"n the coiuitv of t onibridge. a body 

considered as unfriendly to the 1)0^. i„),a\,iti,nts of Elv and I.ittlepoi t, 

of provincials extorted money from ti c ^ .,f 

pillaged many of tlie shops, and oint esued ; the riot was qiiclled, 

dragoons and yeomanry appea - and.eoiideinned were punished with 

and five of the delinquents being <***“ “ .,• ,,,,,,,rcBsed : and other commo- 

death. A riotat Norwich w^ mo^ easily.su^^^^^^^^ ,,, ,,, ,,, 

tions were insignificant the end of the 

tropolis a popular meeting took j^ac assemblage took place in the Spa- 

lh«atene<ralarming consequen^. l “““ted by Mr. Henry Hunt 
Fields, Islin^n, and awtSry oTthe name of tVat-oi, id*, 

were voted by acclamation. An . and the sub.seiiueiit opera 

harangued the rabble in the y excited a momentary alarm m the 

tions of those who listened to his oratory p.„ied off fire-arms from the 

retrapolS. The mob “a"ge, where they had short 
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KTeater part of the inhdiitants looked forward to a fall enjoment of the 
blessings of peace, and patiently waited for the removal of the prevailing 
distress. 

While these things were in progress, a unexpected occurrence took 
place on the Barbary coast, which gave occasion for a display of the un¬ 
daunted bravery and intrepidity of the British navy, too honourable to the 
country, and triumphant in its results to he omitted in this narrative. The 
predatory practicse dad horrible cruelties of the Algerines had long excited 
general indignation; and it was the ardent wish of every commercial state, 
that signal chastisement should be inflicted on that nest o^irates. As even 
British vessels were occasionally attacked by them, lord Ebcmouth B^ed to 
Algiers with a squadron of ships under his command, instructed by his go¬ 
vernment to t^, in the first instance, the effects of a temperate expostula¬ 
tion with the Dey, to whose consideration he'submifcfd three points. The 
first was that the Ionian islands, lately formed into a republic, should be 
treated as British colonies; the next was the propriety of concluding peace 
with Naples and Sardinia ; and the last related to the abolition of Christian 
slavery in his dominions. On the first and second points, explicit promises 
of compliance were nven ; but reptrding the other, the rraly was that it was 
too important to be nastily settled or readily conceded. The rulers of Tunis 
and 'Iripoli, who were uso visited by the admiral, were more compliant 
than their brother of Algiers ; they promised not to consign prisoners of 
war to the miseries or disgrace of slavery, but to treat them according to 
the practice of Christian nations. Having settled matters with these two 
inferior powers, his lordship returned to Algiers, and renewed his remon¬ 
strances, but without effect. And while he was thus employed a savage mas¬ 
sacre was perpetrated at Bona upon a number of coral-fishers, who were 
acting under the supposed security of the British flag. A fresh squadron 
calculated for a bold enterprise, was accordingly placed under lord Ex- 
mouth’s command ; and he was also joined by vice-admiral Capellon, whom 
the king of the Netherlands had sent with a small fleet to further the suc¬ 
cess of the expedition. 

In the mean time puch preparations bad been made for the defence of Al¬ 
giers, as rendered the attack extremely dangerous ; but nothing could deter 
or discourage the two commanders and their gallant associates. Lord Ex¬ 
mouth, in the Queen Charlotte, cast anchor so near the mole and the bat¬ 
teries, that the enemy appeared confounded at this mark of intrepidity. The 
other ships followed, and took the stations which his lordship prescribed, 
with a promptness and precision that even exceeded his hopes. This was on 
the S7th of August, and a tremendous fire was now poured from the walls, 
the batteries, and the ships in the harbour : but it was answered with cor¬ 
responding spirit. The bomb-vessels, and the boats which had guns and 
rockets, ably seconded the operations of the larger ships; and it was “ by 
“ their fire,’’ as the admiral says in his dispatches, *' that all the ships in the 
" port, except one, were in flames, which extended rapidly over the whole 
“ arsenal, store-houses, and gun-brats, exhibiting a spectacle of awful gran- 
“ deur and interest whidi no pen can describe." The contest raged fur six 
hours without intermission ; anibas sufliclent havock bad then been made, the 
assailants slowly retired, wmtiqg the effect of that defeat and disgrace which 
the barbarians had sustained. jDreading a renewal of the attara, the Dey 
listened to the offer of terms; and a treaty was mncluded, by which he 
bound him^f to the abolition of Christian slavery in his dominions, and to 
the immediate surrender of all his slaves. More than a thousand of these 
unhappy exiles were instantly liberated, and placed under the protection of 
the allies; and a sum of money, amounting to four hundred thousand dollars, 
was transmitted by the captors to the courts of Naples and Sardinia. This 
gallant enterprise, which England performed for the general good of Christen¬ 
dom, without stipulation and without re-imbursement, cost her, however, 
a number of valuable lives--about a hundred and thirty men being killed, 
and seven hundred wounded. 

It is truly painful to record the tumultuous proceedings which took place 
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measures which were little calculated^to^mi*?®^ were g^ed by it to pursue 
opening of the session 

pnnce regent, in his speech from the throne stated **‘® 

the government to make every reduction *"« "»»>oub desire of 

and « true policy- would aUow7 Thrieficienci 
lodged, but ascrfbed to tem^rary »utes“ ^/ 

poiated aliuaion to the disturbanc^ wbiVK^ari * iT* concluded with a 
thToountry ; and ieStamtimJ a P*^* 

serving the pubUc tfn ®" precautions W pre- 

liament by lord Sidmouth, the Xo houses joined in an .idXTs sfiitai.ir'o 

the ocMS^on. A proclamation was also issued offering a reward of a thousand 
pounds for the dis^very of the offender, but it proved in vain W en the 
usual address was brought forward in reply to the speech from the throne 
amendment, importing an opinion, “ that the pressure 
on the resources of the country was much more extensive in its operation, 

and general in its causes, and more 
difficult of ramoval, than had ever before been experienced ; and that the 
house would imme^tely enter on an enquiry into the state of the nation.” 
The marquis Wellesley affirmed “ that the distress of the country had grown 
‘ to a ma^itude which no art or colour of Im^icua^e could diai^uige ; Uiat a 
“ speech so inadequate to the exigencies of the times, as that which the re- 
" mnt had delivered, he bad never heard." 

It would be tedious to detail to you the various measures to which minis* 
ters had recourse, in order to remedy this disastrous state of pultlic affairs. 
Let it suffice to say, that the motion of Earl Grey in the lords, and a similar 

one by Mr. Ponsonby in the commons were overruled by a large majority_ 

that secret committees were appointed in both bouses to’examine certain pa¬ 
pers laid before them by the government ; and these committees on the 1 Hth 
and I9th of February, reported “ that a traitorous conspiracy had been 
" formed in the metropolis for the purpose of overthrowing, by ni«.ius of an 
“ insurrection, the established government, laws, and cunstitiition of the 
“ realm : and of effecting a general plunder and division of property : that 
“ traces appeared of a central committee in London, Hhich coiiimunicatad 
“ with clubs and associations in various puts of the country, but chiefly in 
“ the manufacturing districts; some of ivhich associations u ere bound toge- 
’ *' ther by secret and unlawful oatlis: that the late ]>upiilar assemblages in 
"Spa-Fields were intended to subserve the purposes of the conspirators: 

" that the riotous attack on the gunsmiths' shops in the city, fur the piiruuHe 
of procuring arms, was the commencement of an insurrection, whicfi, if 
" successful, was to have been followed by desperate attempts upon the 
“ Tower, the Bank, and the barracks at Knightabridge, and otiier points." 
It appeared, however, that no adequate preparations of any kind liad^ been 
made for the execution of these designs; and\hat no person in the higher, 
and scarcely any in the middle classes of life, had t^en part with them. 
Much was also said of the dangerous notions disseminated by a political sei^ 
Bpenceans respecting a community of lands, and of the seditious and 
blaaphemous writings industriously dispersed among the lower classes. Mth 
rep^ concluded by invoking the interference of parliament to obviate dan¬ 
gers, which the utmost vigilance of government under the existing laws, 
bad been found inadequate to avert. 

To counteract these pernicious attempts, the Habeiu Corpus ^ was sus- 
pended until the Ist of June ensuing, and several acta of parliament were 
paased, having for their object the security of his majesty s person and go- 
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vernment—ihe lappresBion of tumultuous meetisgpa and denting societies— 
the taking of secret and illegpal oaths—and the punishing with rigour anp 
attempt to gain over soldiers or sailors to act with any assooiation, or set of 
men, or to withdraw them from their ailegiance. Secured by these hills, 
the ministers boldly prosecuted their career, and judging that some condem¬ 
nations for treason would still further strengthen the throne, th^ ordered 
an indictment to be prepared against Watson, the apothecary, and three of 
his aBBOciatea<)!|i]^i: tne former being acquitted by the jury, the attorney- 
general then demared, in a tone of gracious condescension, that he would 
abandon the proceedings which he had instituted against the rest! 

A vigorous attempt was made at this time in the county of Nottingham, 
to organize an insurrection, but it failed; and the prime agents in the plot, 
viz. Brandreth, Turner, and Ludlam, were apprehended, tried, found guilty, 
and executed. As the suspension of the Habeas Clofpus act expired on the 
Ist of June, another message was brought down from the prince regent two 
days afterwards, accompanied by fresh documents relating to the proceed¬ 
ings of the disaffected. These were also entrusted to a secret committee, who 
reported on them, and on this occasion it was fairly admitted, that the evidence 
laid before the committee had been chiefly derived from the depositions and 
communications of persons who were either themselves more or less implicated 
in the criminal transactions, or who had ostensibly engaged in them with the 
view of giving information to government: that the evidence of both those 
classes of persons must be regarded with suspicion; and that there was rea¬ 
son to apprehend, that the language and conduct of some of the latter, 
might, in certain instances, have had the effect of encouraging designs which 
it was intended that they should only be the instruments of detecting! This 
employment of spies, which was openly avowed and defended by the minis¬ 
ters, exposed them to severe reproach both within the house and without— 
but on the new alarm which was excited by means of this second report, 
they obtained a fresh suspension of the Habeas Corpus, to extend to the 1st 
of March, 1818. Towards the close of the session, Mr. Abbot, who had held 
the office of speaker to the house of commons in five successive parliaments 
with distinguished,reputation, intimated his intention of resigmng, on ac¬ 
count of ill health ; and was soon after called to the house of lords, by the 
title of lord Colchester, an annuity of four thousand pounds being also 
granted him for his meritorious services. The right honourable Charles 
Manners Sutton was elected in his place. 

In the month of August 1817, lord Amherst, who, in the preceding year, 
had left England on an embassy to China, arrived at Portsmouth on his re¬ 
turn. Whatever were the advantages anticipated from this expensive 
equipment, of which indeed the prospect, after the total failure of a former 
embassy by lord Macartn^, must wve been very faint, they were totally 
frustrated by the refusal of lord Amherst to submit to the degrading cere¬ 
monial of prostration now required by the court of Pekin, though dispensed 
with in the person of his predecessor. The emperor, however, in his “ im- 
*' perial mandate to the lung of England," (for such was the language of the 
court of Pekin) expressed his satisfaction “ at the disposition of profound 
*' respect, and due obedience,,which vfore visible in sending this embassy. 

*' 1 therefore," says the emperor of China, “ thought proper to take from the 
" articles of tribute a few maps, with some prints and portraits. In return 
“ 1 ordered to be given unto you, O king, a Jouee (.a string of imperial 
“ beads]] two silk purses, and eight small ones, as a proof of our tender and 
" indulgent conduct. Your country is too remote from the central and 
" flourishing empire. Besides, your ambassador, it would seem, does not 
" know how to practise the rights and ceremonies of the central empire. 

" There will be no occasion hereafter for you to send an ambassador from 
“ so great a distance, and to give him the trouble of passing over mountains 
“ and erasing the ocean. If you do but pour out the heart in dutiful obedi- 
“ ence, it is by no means necessary, at any stated time, to come to the ce- 
" lestial presence." Such was the'haughty tone of rebuke in which the em- 
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peror of China thought proper to address the su\-er«ign of England after 
which, it can hardly be expected that a third embasdy to China will spee¬ 
dily take place. 



of the Crown, immediutefy after she had given birth to a stUl-born 
infant. Her marriage, in the preceding year, to prince Leopold of Saxo 
Cobouig, has been already mentioned as an event which gave high satUfac- 
tion to the nation, and this was greatly strengthened by the announcement, 
that she was in a situation likely to afford an ei-entual heir to the Uritish 
throne • and rarely had the hopes and wishes of a whole people been so deeply 
interested in any similar event. This double calamity, so sudden and so ir- 
reourable, filled the whole land with mourning. Indeed her death caused an 
uiff^eigned sensation of simrow irr every court and every country' throughout 
Enrone and even in the distjmf regions of Asia and America. 1 he ) outh 
of the royal sufferer—the state of conjugal felicity which slie was understood 
to eniov with the partner of her choice—the domestic virtues which ailorned 
w cLracter—and. finally, the consideration that she was the solo progeny 
n tlm serond^ree from the royal stock, all conspired to embitter her lo.«. 
nnd to render the public grief not only acute but lasting. Her remains win 
conveyed to the royal va.ilt at Windsor on the 19th of ‘ 

lomnftv suited to the melancholy lucasion, prince Leopold himself sus- 
solemnity mourner. The character of her royal liigh- 

tainiiig the afflict g amiable and exemplary. She was affable and con- 

the “ bauhles of little ^ parties, to the uunieaniiig corn- 

life, and the friendliness . - ..r„„{ied and courtly drawing room. 

plimentsandfnvolousostentatiraofa ^ a taste for litera- 

§he had cultivated her mind with cm a iccomplishujcnls suited to her 
ture she added the elegant ".““’^" refined bv the influence of religion, 
sex and station, and her ,,er principles, her priideiico and 

In short, her virtues, her “/O'"?* f ""^Vfficultv » ere fully appreciated ; and 
discretion in a situation P.^" . rfut,„.e felicitv under her goveriiinent. 

In tlie year 1818, a new dyn^ty ‘•"‘Vj, ^iid was succeeded by CliarlM 

'ebruary the king died after a tedio^iUn^ marshals, who assumed the 

- 1.1 Tii-oadotte. formerly one i>f i ifarv Kitvcrciiir** Ilut not* 


“nducte/unSerhisauspjros wah "^^^ continuing m a sUtc of 

mmrnmm 

was convoked at Aix l^ 1 ^ of rtcjdl the assent 
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tiao majesty, and the fidelity of the French nation ; and the duke de Riche¬ 
lieu, in answer to the pleasing communication, expressed the fervent grati¬ 
tude of his royal master for this mark of friendly respect, prominng at the 
same time that Fianee would cordially join.the aiffh and august association, 
with a view of securing the future pegfp and happiness of Europe.(l) 


LETTER XXII. 

HUtory of Ettropt continued.—Revolution in Spain.—Proclamation of the 
Cortet.—Perdtnand twears to maintain the new constitution.—Singular 
mortali^ in the royal family of England.—Death and character of George 
III.—George iV. proclaimed.—ttit alai^ming iflpett .— Detection of the 
Cato street plot.—Return of queen Caroline from Italy.—Proceedings 
agaitut her in the house of lords .— Bill of pains and penalties abandoned .— 
Glance at the affairs of Franesi — Portugal,—the Netherlands,—States of 
the Germanic empire, — Prussia, — Naples,—and Austria, ^c. ^re. — A. D. 
1820—1881 

Thx allied armies having withdrawn from the territories of France, the in¬ 
habitants had, in consequence, got exempt from one continual source of 
mortification and chagrin ; but there remained many other grievances to 
be redressed ere a state of perfect tranquillity could be restored, llie dis¬ 
sensions of party were, in fact, as acrimonious in France as those which agi¬ 
tated the British nation. A proposed alteration in the law of popular elec¬ 
tion excited a strong sensation among the Parisians. This change was nut 
suggested by tbe ministers but by the ultra-royalists, who had sufficient in¬ 
fluence in the chamber of peers to procure a majority of votes on this ques¬ 
tion. To counteract their object, however, the king added fifty-four peers to 
the assembly by a new creation ; and this act of prerogative secured his in¬ 
fluence. The other chamber supported the existing law, which was there¬ 
fore retained. Both assemblies agreed to a removai of the censorship, 
while they imposed such restrictions as were deemed unreasonable by the 
advocates of a free press. At Nismes in the department of the Gard, and 
other places in the south of France serious commotions arose between the 
Catholics and Protestants, instigated it would appear by the intrigues of the 
ultra-royal faction, with a view of embarrassing the court, and many lives 
were lost in the aflErays which took place. The elections which ensued in 
the autumn of 1819 were neither favourable to that party nor to the ministry, 
as about two thirds of the new members affected a great liberality of politick 
sentiment. 

Neither were matters much improved in the sister kingdom Spun, by an 
experience of tbe past. Ferdinand, instead of selecting able ministers, 
and adopting a regular system of government, disgusted his subjects by 
various acts of cruuty and oppression, while he totally neglected the exercise 
of that vigour which would have secure^ the persons and property of his 
subjects from the outrages of thu numerous banditti, which every where in¬ 
fested the country. This relaxation of bis authority naturally encouraged 
the disaffected, and the state of the country became increasingly critical. 
The liberal notions which had been propagatw during the contest with Na¬ 
poleon had not yet lost their effect. They were kept alive by the continued 
t)rranny of the court, and an opportunity of bringing them into exercise was 
anxiouuy expected. The discontent of many oflScers of the army, whom the 
king haa not thought Of conciliating, diffused itself among the troops in 
Ahdalusia, and colonel Riego lighted the match which produced an explosion. 

<t} Dr. Birntt's History of tbe Reign of Oeorge HI.—Dr. Aikin’s' Annslt of tbs 
Reign of Ocorgs Ill.—Annasl Registeis. sut aiMi.»PsrUamcntsry Debstes—sod London 
Gssettc, 
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Maraliiiig with a battaUon to Arros, he surprised the eommenJ., u- c 
precur^ an accession of foi^. and joined ^r^, who h^T,^S3 fr^m e 
place of confinement. The lines near Cadis war^»i«. * 

S^; and ^ was ften det«*“S StS’^n tand^S*"^. '* 

gen^ manirecbon. He wm so baossed by the troop. th« ^re *n t^h^ 
“‘^r***' ***** he with difficulty escaped destruction : and Quiron in 

the isle of Leon, seemed to be in equal danser. Yet the —■ _ 

not disTOuraged ; and, in the provmce ofoSScia, by tte eff^ ofrome mU 
nted offiraio, the royal authori^ was quickW annihilated: while Mina 
erecting thei^puUr standard in NaTarre: proceed theo^tution of tho 
year 18ia The flrae now spread through other provinces ; and Ferdinand 
was so intimated ^ the progress of disaffection, that he promised to con- 
voke the Coi^Sp and bound himself by an oath, March the 10th, 1820, to tlio 
observance of the c»nst^tion. aThe public joy, however, arisinir from this 
TOurce, was aUayed by the brutal treachery of the trooj« at Cadiz, (n-neml 
Freyre had assured the inhabitants, that the constitution should be pn»- 
claimed in form; but when a large concourse of people appeared in tl-c 
principal aquare to witness the ceremony, the military made a sudden attack 
upon the spectators, and put to doath more than four hundred of them, be¬ 
fore it was known that tho king had acceded to the popular claims. It is 
not understood that general Freyre either authorised or countenanced this 
atrocity. Some of the wretches who perpetrated it, after a long delay, were 
punished ; but the outrage was never investigated In a regular or satisfac- 
tonr manner. 

Ferdinand, who had long domineered over the nobility and the people, 
waa now a alave to the leaden of the revolution. His cabinet was coni|Mis4'<l 
of strenuous constitutionalists, who, justly doubting his sincerity, rcHolved ' 
to hold him in trammels, until the liberties of the country ^oulii be jiermn- 
nendy eatabliahed. On the 9tb of July, after an interval marked with occa¬ 
sional commotions, the Cortes assembled, and set themselves in good earnest 
to promote the re^neration of the kingdom. The e-vclusive privileges of 
the nobles were suppressed or diminished ; the administration of justice was 
purified; abuses in the various departments of state were corrected ; the 
lands of the church were pardy appnmiiated to the public service ; arrang- 
ments were made for the reduedop of the nadonol debt, which amounted to 
one hundred amd sixty millions, sterling; and they paid due attention idso 
to the measures necessary to ensure the revival of commerce and the encou- 
n^ement of general industry.. When the session terminated, in the autumn. 


men ; three-fourths of them were ordered to form a permanent committM, 
for the purpose of controlling the executive power. ITie king occasionwiy 
evinced tokens of jealousy and displeasure, and secret advisers did not fail 
to recommend it to him to shake off tho yoke; but no opportunity of a cen¬ 
ter-revolution presented itself to his anxious wishes. It might have been 
that we Cortes would make a vigorous effort to i^laim^ Uie I *jj^**’ 


mmm. 


tovorvedln’t^r^tio^of the New Worid; but the wiigbty affm« of 
.-«rnal policy engrossed their whole attentiod. In 
volt of those provSucea became more general bdth in Ni^h and South Ami^ 
riL. xSTr^yaliata of Mexico found the greatest dignity *f 
their power; and the capital of Peru 

Uoc^ade: their decUration of independence, however, did not 

take place until the following year. , . - . |•*„ nariod 

In enr dtrn country, an unprecedented senes of mortriity, at 

ra^y*feSlmJed. On tho Tth of November. 
lotM itplred at Kew palace in the 

h^.J^iSS^itT“e“ forSude and resignation. She mentcl the resp^rt 

Vo I. III. 
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of the nation by her conjugal virtues and her maternal characterby the 
uniform propriety of her conduct; and by the strict decorum which ahe 
maintained in her court. Her ruling passion, in the de^ne of life was ^ 
lieved to be the accumulation of riches; cmd the political fofiuenee which 
she acquired during the illness of theh||pg in 1788, ahe maintuned to the 
last; but it was thought to bo invariably employed in favour of the ariet«»- 
cratical branch of the constitution.^—On the 23d of January 18S0, the public 
mind received a much severer shock by the decease of his royal hi^n^ the 
duke of &enti!4b#ir majesties fourth son, who expired at Sidmouto, in De¬ 
vonshire, after a very short illness, arising from an inflammation of the 
chest. He was truly on illustrious prince, of noble mien, of manners the 
most accomplished, and of superior intellectual attainments—in all rrapects 
fit to grace a tiirone. He was consequently much esteemed, and died de- 
aerve£y lamented, leaving an infant dau^ter, Ijie princess Alexandrina 
Victoria, then only eight months old, to the care of an accomplished, but 
disconsolate mother.—But the regrets excited by the loss of the duke of 
Kent were speedily absorbed in the greater grief occasioned by the demise 
of his venerable father, king George 111. which took place at Windsor, on 
the 29th of the same month-only six days afterwards. He had attained 
the 82nd year of his age; and l»ad. swayed the royal sceptre, nominally, for 
nearly fifty-nine years, having been crowned in 1761, though the last nine 
years of his eventful career, had been a melancholy blank in his mental 

As the character of George III. has been placed in very different lights 
by contemporary writers; and as we ourselves are too near the scene of 
a^on, probably, to form a strictly impartial judgment of his merits and de- 
' fects, I shall present to you, my son, the different aspects in whidi it has 
been exhibited by two different classes of political writers, leaving it to time 
to decide which of them is nearest allied to truth. 

According to his admirers, “ his majesty possessed an excellent under- 
“ standing, and was a very competent judge both of men and things. His 
“ talents for government, they assure us, were respectable, and he exer- 
" cised them with the happiest effect, even in perturbed and criti^ times. 
" Having traced in'his mind the outlines of the duties which devolved upon 
“ him as the sovereign of a great empire, he filled up the intervening space 
“ with the skill of a political artist. In deciding upon the American war, 
" be was actuated solely by a sense of justice j he thought himself bound to 
" correct the rdiaotory spirit of the colonists, and to use force when per- 
" suasion and remonstrance had failed. Into the war with_ revolutionary 
“ France he was impelled by an idea of imperious necessity, in as much as 
" the career of the democratic opposers ot Louis XVI. menaced with sub- 
“ version the best institutions of other countries; and such was his firmness, 
« that he was not deterred from his object, even by the long continued suc- 
“ cess of the enemy. With equal resolution he checked the efiervesoence of 
“ seal among the votaries of reform in Great Britain, and preserved the state 
" from that mischief which would have been produced by the schemes of 
" profligate and violent Jacobins. He also displayed his spirit to advantage, 
« when the Whigs at different times endeavoured to subject him to thw 
« away. On the other hand, d'hen conciliation was expedient, and when the 
voice of the senate corrotohnded with that of the prople, he could yield 
" with a good grace and with dignified complacency. Hib_ private character 
« was BO exemplary, that it may be quoted as a model of virtue.: He was at- 
«tentive to religious observances, both public and private: •correct m nis 
“ own morals, and studious of the morality of others; mild and unasswing 
in bte demeanour, courteous, gracious, and affable; humane, beneSMUt, 
V and liberal, while ho was temperate and economical in hie perso^ iMita. 
« In rimrt, his conduct, both as a king and as a man, dmeryes the highest 
“ praise, and entitles his memory to our esteem and veneration. _ _ 

Such is the favourable aide of the picture, as viewed through the medium 
of political partiality : the following is a somewhat different estimate of royal 
merit. 
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“ Thi« ttonaiwh was not hiirhlv favourwi » . , .. ®" 

“ waa narrow, and hia capat^ nature; far bisnnderaUndiiur 

« moved in the ranks of^Sehland^nli;?^* “ediocrity. Iffe 
hare been considered as*^any^h^ th"» aowety, he wouJd nut 

“ aequirementa from education were ^ powers. His 

« oflls father when a yomJTho wre Deprived 

« in whose opinion book-learnintr was ““‘ber, 

“ appear that his rtudie. wer^eU ^ctJd "»* 

« rf a prince. He was not proporl^utOTed *orthy 

nor was he guided to an intellirant survey : 

« the characters of mankind, fl^renld*’** ’'“'•M «r 
“ model of a house, but could not write a 

« prehend a plain statement, but could not uLavel tht web of ®s^ll'‘‘r 
" manage a complicated orirumeiit or enter intn 

« ron^tution. In his fouth he feU into the hands o7 Wetted Torifs"*wr'' 
“ having no expansion of inteUect themselves oX iL. Pj T- ^ 

" notions of royal supremacy, 'fbus instructed he IvnI n *"” * 1"*^^ 

" principles which placed his family upon the throne ii H'®**’ 

« unfaimurable an opinion of the aJvoLes of freedo^ as Charleril mte7 
“ tamed of all mankind :—he fancied that thaw i '^‘•aries ji. enter- 

“ and deemed his power unsafe in the hands oLuch ebZamen. e dutt 
(Kissess that comprehensiveness of mind which could fathom the depths of 
“policy, or qualify him to govern like an enlightened prinre; yet C the 

“thln he“dTd“"Thrrme"H‘’®'^®’^‘^'^^ havegov*!srne.l m^uch tetter 

„ than he did. 1 he American war is a foul blot upon his fame; not only for 

« as*tte®^i^n?of th*'p“* >"«‘**ev 0 HS consequences to whieh it^led, 

o ♦ 5- P"®“‘°^.‘be French revolution. Many will think, nor is it easy 

to disprove the inference, that no prince who had a due sense of religion or 
„ e<lh»ty. could have rushed mto such a war, or have prosecuted it with such 
unfeehng obstmacy. To ravage a country with fire and sword, and send 
.» bke blood-hounds, to hunt down hia colonial subjects, becaii-.e 

they were desirous of being governed by the constitutional maxims of the 
mother-country, were not the acta of a pious, just, or benevolent prince. 
Nor can the war with France, which he carried on wfth equal sera and 
pertinacity, be defended upon equitable principles. He had no right to 
violate the independence of another state, or to dictate terms of accommo- 
“ 2?**®** **tbe pomt of the bayonet. Nor can the outrageous attack upon the 
“ Danes, in retentment of the armed neutrality, or the bombardment of their 
capital for wishing to retain their fleet, be fairly or honourably i indicated. 
“ Other acts of arbitrary violence, the effects of which no courtly sophistry 
“ can elude, rise up in appalling array against the memory of the late mo- 
“ norch, though he was styled “ the best of kings." 

These delineations of the character of the late sovereign of this country 
are certainly at variance ; but, utrum horum mavis aeeipe —to which of them 
the praise of greater fidelity belongs, it is not for us to decide. The vene- 


George HI. wisu ms euu recenv uemue, renuer ii ooin a uiracuit ana an iii- 
vidious task to attempt to sketch thepoIiticaLfeatures of his reigu with his¬ 
toric fidelity. It has been said of him on high authority, and, as we believe, 
with equal truth, that “ he would never do wrong except when he mistook 
“ wrong for right." The notions of government, origiiialiy infuKod into his 
mind by lord Bute, probably differed little from those which Charles 1. learned 
from archbishop Laud, however modified in practice by the necessity of cir¬ 
cumstances. 


As the prince regent had now conducted the machine of government fur 
nearly ten years, his assumption of the regal character and ofiSce was made 
less account of than would otherwise have been the case. But scarcely had 
he been proclaimed king, when he was attacked with an inflammation of the 
lungs, Uie very disorder which had recently sent his brother, the duke of 
Kent, to the grave ; and its violence occasioned the greatest alarm among all 
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his friends. However, by the skill and attention of his physicians, he reco¬ 
vered his health, and was enabled to perform the functions oi his high station. 

It was now intended, according to established custom, to dissolve the par¬ 
liament, but at the moment tiiat this was^dmut to be carried into effect, a 
" flagrant and aanguina:^ eonapixiMli' was detected and denounced. A 
person of the name of ThistlewoM,. mo had once moved in a respectalde 
sphere of life and known better days, had been tried for high treason along 
with the apothecarv Watson, and with him acquitted. His escape however, 
in that instaiHb, ^d not reconcile him to the government, and he brooded 
over fresh schemes of turbulence and sedition. He now b^me associated 
with some disaffectda persons of profligate habits ; and, when it was proposed 
at their private meetings, whidi were held in a kind of hav-loft, in Cato 
street, Marylebone, that all the members of the cabinet.shoul be put to death, 
as determined enemies and oppressors of their coemtry, the horrid scheme 
was adopted as an act of public virtue. A spy, however, who had watted 
their motions under a pretence of forwarding their views, disclosed their 
machinations to the ministry ; and with some difiiculty several of them were 
apprehended, after Thistlewood had killed one of the police officers. They 
were tried by a special commission, and five of their number being declared 
guilty of high treason, were executed at the Old Bailey. 

When the new parliament assembled, the business of the two houses pro¬ 
ceeded for some time currently, attended with but few indications of party 
animosity. But an incident at length arose which disturbed the tranquillity 
of the court and threw the whole empire into an extraordinary ferment. 
This was the arrival of the queen—the discarded wife of George IV. who 
had been long absent from the scene of her ill treatment. While residing in 
^ Italy, she had received the melancholy news of her daughter's lamented 
death; and now intelligence had reached her of the demise of her royal un¬ 
de, to whose kindness and patronage she bad formerly owed much. It was 
the wish of the new king that she should indefinitdy prolong her absence 
from England; but her high spirit emboldened her to defy his menaces and 
his resentment, both of which she had experienced. In consequence of re¬ 
ports unfavourable to her character, two gentlemen of the law had been sent 
to the continent ifi 1818 to collect evidence on the subject, with a view to a 
divorce ; but their discoveries were not then oommonicated to the public. 
In the mean time she was treated with insolence or contempt, by the Bri¬ 
tish ambassadors at the different courts of Europe, and by sui^ travellers as 
wished to ingratiate themselves with the British court: she consequently 
abandoned aU idea of returning to England, until she became de jurt, queen 
of the United Kln^om. While at Rome ^e addressed a letter to the earl 
of Liverpool, comj^ining of the omission of her name in the liturgy, as ” an 
" act of cruri tyrannybut to that letter no answer was returned. After 
a long interval, however, she shaped her course towards England, and ar¬ 
riving at St. Omer's she was there met by Mr. Brougham, her legal adviser; 
and by lord Hutchinson also who had been commissioned by her husband to 
wait upon her and offer her an an n ual allowance of fifty thousand pounds, on 
provision that die should neither assume the title of queen, nor resids in uiy 
part of Great Britain, 'fhe proposal reused her inoignation ; she declared 
it was impossible for her to lisfen to it for a moment; and apprehending that 
means might be resorted to iff order to prevent her landing in Eiwland, she 
instantly set off for Calus whither she proceeded with afi possible speed, 
and crossed the channel in the first vessel that she found ready for sailing, 
accompanied by her confidential friends, lady Anne Hamflton and aldennan 
Wood. On landing at Dover she was received with every mark of respect 
whidi she could desire ; and her progress to London had an air oT triumph. 
The consternation of the court at finding hw already in the midst of tiim 
was extreme: and the king instantly determined to convert her joy into 
sorrow. He sent down a message to Mth houses of parliament, aceompanied 
!*y a multitude of papers which were laid upon the table of the honcnirabla 
house by lord Castlereagh, tending to fix upon her the imputation of adul- 
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J^in^ » her rituation now bacame. al.c did not renmin 


Lit. XXII. 
terouft flruilt. 

viaed. honed that it wm^ ki J!™"" ^*** •“'politic that could be de- 
adjuatmant. Canning acknowlede^ that he^ad 
i^y. ^ yaa« before. HL W r^jfi^^fthe 

Aa exiatanM of detumined nlienaUon on the part of hel hual^id i^r^ 
henaiva.«he waa^tlmtif .he Aould remain in England «fS^^w™ldE 
“ her far ita own. Ha was her avowed friend ; 1.ad bean her fJJi^u^rind 
favoured MMt; end an intimate acqurintance with her mwn^ h^ 
pronounced hw “the life, grace, and ornament of every society alii tW to 

enable with hCTpreae^ He did not object to tL enqJiry, os it an^ 
peered to him to bo forc^upon the ministers; but he declared tost he no^ 
ver would act as an accuser or prosecutor of her majesty. 

To pursue in det^ the narrative of this unhappy sUte of matters between 
tha royal pair, and the proceedings in parliament to whicli it gave rise, would 
carry me far teyond the limits to which we can now go. Let it suffice to 
ramark that “tor numerous pnuects and propositions hod been discussed and 
disposed of, a bill of « pains and penalties was introduced into the house of 
pears, having for its object to annul the prenwatives and privileges of Caro* 
line Amelia Elisalmth, and to procure a dissolution of the marriage between 
his majesty and that princess, on account of an aUedged adulterous connec¬ 
tion between her and Bartolomeo Bergami, an Italian, of low extraction, on 
whom she had bestowed extraordinary marks of favour and distinction. The 
court at first entertiuned the idea of proceeding capitally against the unfor¬ 
tunate princess ; but her kind friends (for even the ministers had formerly 
been her friends) findiiy that this would be an illegal process, the alleged 
acta of crimimlity having been committed on tlie continent, with one who 
WB8 not a subject of this realm, condescended to relinquish their primary in¬ 
tention, and to be content with tha degradation of the object of their mas¬ 
ter's animosity. No measure upon record in the annals of the country, met 
with more strenuous opposition from the public than thisb arbitrary and im¬ 
politic bill. It was declared to be the fruit of a vile conspiracy for the ruin 
of an amiable princess, who had never enjoyed her husband's favour. Her 
guilt, it was said, was at least problematic ; and even were it certain and 
undoubted, there were mitigating circumstances which pleaded strongly in 
h er favour, arising from the tyrannical harshness which had driven her from 
her home, without any alleged reason ; for the statement of a dislike con¬ 
ceived by one par^ is no reason for such conduct either in law or in equity. 

In the course of the investigation, all the principal servants of her house¬ 
hold were attracted by liberm offers to depose freely against her; but the 
utmost their united testimony amounted to was, that of eliciting^ suspicious 
"i BtiHnrra p wbils tli6 points of inputstion were consideraUly invaJidBteo 
by tli6 ordosl of cross ozamination to wbich her learned and able wunael 
subjected the witnessesj and by the adUluction of more disinterwted eridei^e. 
After e tedious judicial process, amcjjfcion for the second re ading of the bill 
produced a very animated debate. lordsdJrey, Erskine, and Lan^own 

denied that the proofs of guilt were such as could justify a penal pul, while the 
lord chancellor fedon and lord Liverpool »ff“tod V> “onsidei^he ^ 
umphaoUy proved. When the division upon the bdl took place, the numbers 
wen^ndto^ one hundred andtwonty-toreoinfnyourof 
five. On the cranmitment of the bill, the clause wlui* provided 
atron^y opposed by the archbishops of York and Tuam, 

Ut^ whli ra^a^ej4d it in the light of a mmre pohUcal *1*^*^?*^ 

rfimpiaSjustice; and^ntsined that i* 

KidhSi dws. The clause was i^n^uenUy 
ters^d on a 
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would not peiiiist in the measure, and consequentlv moved that the third 
reading of the bill be postponed to that day six months. 

The abandonment m this obnoxiona bill was regarded as a triumph by her 
majesty, and the numerous supporters of her cause. An illumination took 
plsM in the metn^lis, for thim nj^ts, during whioh the populace bdiaved 
wiUi greater forbearance than could reasonably have bewi expected.: Minis¬ 
ters, nom a sense of common decency now proposed to pariiament Hiat the 

S ieen Aonld be allowed the same income wmch they had promised her before 
e returned to England; but the honour of being mentioned in the liturgy 
was still denied hef-r-thus ^^btipg, by implication, a stigma upon her cha¬ 
racter, which, blMI% entailed:4ty the hand of power, made a visible impression 
upon her mmesty*B mind. 

Before I dose this letter, it will be proper to glance at the aspect of affiurs 
on the continent during the interval tha^the iojteresting events now men¬ 
tioned were taking place in our own country. Of Spun 1 have already 
spoken in the bemnning of my letter, where 1 have detailed the proceedings 
of the Cortes, and the conduct of king Ferdinand in swearing to the new 
constitution. The example of Spain was soon followed by the pe(mle of Por¬ 
tugal ; who disrated at the continuance of their grievances resolved to at¬ 
tempt a general reform. The first symptoms of discontent manifested tbem- 
selves at Oporto, on the 94th of August, 1690. Don Bernardo de Supulveda, 
a young nobleman who commanded a regiment, exhorted bis troops to serve 
their king and country by the establishment of a constitutional mvernment; 
and the patriotic appeal was answered by loud acclamations. A provisional 
junta was appointed by nneral consent, not only for the administration of 
that city, but of the whole kingdom. This was unquestionably a bold step, 
and count Amarante, who had the chief command of the troops in Tras-os- 
Montes pointedly condemned it, but his denunciations were disregarded, as 
were those also of the council of state at Lisbon, where their menaces were 
treated with derision and contempt. Sepulveda marched against the count, 
and drove him into Gallicia; and the members of the new junta began their 
march towards tbe capital, with an intention of expediting the convocation 
of the Cortes; but, bmore their arrival, a resolution to that effect had been 
adopted ^ the terrified council, to the inexpressible joy of the people. Field 
marshal JBeresford, soon'after this, returned from Rio de-Janeiro, and being 
prevented from landing in Portu^, he prudently left that country to its 
tate, while the British o&Bcets, who had served under him in the Portuguese 
anny, were dismissed without molestation. Dissensions arose between the 
republican party and tbe friends of moderate reform; but the latter gained 
the ascendancy, and the public tranquillity was not greatly interrupted or 
disturbed. In the following year, the king returned from Brazil; and, mak¬ 
ing a virtue of necessity, he acquiesced with a good grace in the constitu¬ 
tional regulations of those who had curtailed his authority. 

. The court of St. Cloud, influenced by the well-known sentiments of '* tiie 
" holy alliance," viewed with disgust these revidutionary proceedings in 
Spain and Portugal, but did not interfere with the concerns of those nations 
with a tone of authority. The affairs of France herself, indeed, were found 

C sufficient to occupy their undivided attention. The kinig and royal 
y received a great shock- by the death of tbe duke of Berri, who was 
suddenly assassinated by a political fanatic, from no other motive thaii -a 
dread oi bis being the father of a prince who might continue the race of the 
Bourbons! This najptious act, which did not appear to have been the effect 
of coipbination or concert, inflamed the zeal of the ultra-royalists, Wim ac¬ 
cused M. do Cazes of having promoted the murder W enoounqi^ng democratic 
princi{^8. The charge was both groundless and absurd ; but it occasioned 
the resignation of that minister, who was succeeded in the direction of the 
cabinet by.the duke de Richlieu. 

In the Ketiherlands and Germany, tranquillity generally prevwled, though 
in tbe former country, the king foimd it expedient to check the freedom of de 
press and of politicu discussion, inspired probably with the jealousy of his 
alliss. Among the German states, some considerable progress was made to- 
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ward* the Mtabliahment of representative iravnmmonf. -I'l. . , . 

of Hesse consented to the fomutien of two ^sIaUv^^^en?hr‘ grand duke 
first scheme was too aristocratic to p W 

a manias tenure their acqniesVoe. Th“"Of 

h» subjects ^ not seem ea^y bent upon refo^ madTsu^ tooc^om 
as iWer^ his goyemment stiR more popular. But noim 
znenta wMoh at this period took place among the German states were^mora 
rmn^Ue than the neir oonsUtutions whilh were granted by the kUiS 
Wur^bu^ ^ Bavi^ In the former, the sutes of SL rldi^eJe 
tra^ormed into a regular parhament, to the great joy of the atiseiw of 
Stutjgard, who hailed the ki^ with loud aedanuOions as the brave defender 
of his country, and the beneficent father of his people. In the latter the 
system of despotism was repealed, and the king who assembled the new le- 
gisbture Witt apparent satmfactiom expressed his hope tliat the new consti¬ 
tution would prove a support to hil throne and a blessing to liU people 

The conduct of the kmg of Prussia, however, formed an affecting contrast 
to the improved state of affiiirs that was introduced in other countries. His 
majesty studiously repressed the growing spirit of liberty, more esiieciallv 
after the assassination of Augustus von Kotsebue, the celebrated dramatist, 
by a student of Jena, who, regarding him as the friend of despotism, consi¬ 
dered that, by taking away bis life, he should be doing liis country a service. 
His Prussian nuijesty ordered the arrest of manyobnoxious individuals; sub¬ 
jected all publications to a rigid censorship ; and, as the majority of the stu¬ 
dents at the universities were supposed to be influence by uncuurtly seuti- 
ments, he commissioned servile agents to superintend and correct the lec¬ 
tures of the professors, and to introduce that discipline which would insure 
political forbearance and moderation. 

While the great potentates, leagued in “ the holy alliance” were brooding 
over their schemes of artful policy, their attention was called to the affairs 
of Italy by the effect of that spirit which the intrigues of the Carb<inari had 
aroused The king of Naples hod declared, that he would grant to his sub¬ 
jects such a constitution as should establish their rights and their security : 
but the sinister influence of Austria was so powerfully exercised over him, 
that he neglected the performance of his promise, and tu’en violated that 
engagement by which he had guaranteed the constitutional code framed for 
the mcilians by the wisdom of their British allies. General Papo and many 
otter friends of their country, incensed at this breach of faith, resolved to 
support the just demands of an insulted nation ; and when a great part of 
the army had been drawn into the combination, the Spanish constitution was 
proclaimed in every province of the realm. The king assumed an air of in¬ 
trepidity, and menaced the friends of liberty with an attack from those rej^ 
ments wliich remained loyal and faithful to the throne ; but he soon revoked 
his hostile orders, changed Lis ministry, and made plausible and patriotic 
promises. Pretending indisposition, he authorized his son to art in his "rtne , 
and, on the 7tt of Jiuy, a proclamation announced to the gratified people the 

royal intention of following the example of his Catholic majesty. 

This change of system at Naples alarmed the emperor of Austria who 
dreaded the propagation of those revolution^ principles wh^ ttrei^nM 
to undermine the stability of his power in Itsly: but. Wore 

r n actual hostilities, he was desirous of wnsultii^ the other 
“holyaUianoe;" he therefore obtained an mterview with 
of Rosaia, and the prince-royal of Prussia at Trmpau. Thw e wtf edmat^ 
inflamed with the mrogance of power, suminoned the king 
ttemrt Layhech. as ufC had b^ one of tteir v^s 
latter having announced this invitation to the .j,- 'amat 

ri^mise^ he would exert aU his P^“^Jl^£“iftte 

powers a confirmatioa of the new order ea^y foreeeen- 

midst of winter, the prescribed tfrinces andrtNnaented to 

Ferdinand submitt^ to the troon's On the asd of 

permit an invasion of hi. kingdom by ^ust^n Ir^PJ On tne 
March, the invading army took possession ol the capital, msaoi eu i 
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liaueat, And restored ^ old ^oOernment. The kinj;, more degraded l>y 
his Iste abject meanness than he trould have been if'he had governed a free 
people, returned to'Km>les, and began to execute the orders of the emperor 
of Austria, who bad no hsaihil au^orify gver him he did not even testify 
any retnctmce when he was desired te^Jamtute legal proceedings againat many 
of tiie CaidKinari, who had been active la the late revolutionary movements, 
and who were now punished in various modes, to gratify the vindictive spirit 
of a haughty eonoueror. A now parliament was convoked ; but it was so 
constituted as to be under the control of one who was a mere vassal to an 
arbitrary foreign potentate 


LETTER X^III. 

Historjf of Europe eo»tinu»d.-~Coronatton of George IV.—Death of gueett 
Carolina.—The hitm vieite Dublin,—-Hanover,—and Scotland.—Dietreee in 
Ireland, and the efforte in Englandfor their relief.—Death of lord Caetle. 
roagh, and reflertiout on hie adminittration.—la auceeeded by Mr. CaauSng, 
—bbwal tone of hie poHtiee,—hia short bed brilliant rareer in office,—hia 
premature decease.—Revieut of the affairs of Greece and Turkey.—Struggles 
of the Greeks for independence.—Heoages of the Morea by the Turkish 
armies.—Treaty of London, 1996.—Battle of Naverino, and destruction 


^ Whsit the question regarding the divorce of queen Caroline had been put to 
rest, by the abandonment of the bill of pains and penalties, the publm agi¬ 
tation throughout the British empire gradually subsided. The denial, to 
the queen, (S' those public prayers whidi had been imperiously demanded 
from his subjects, dunng the king^s short illness, for the preservation of his 
sacred person and valuable life, excited occasional murmurs ; but as the par¬ 
liament sanctioned the invidious refusal, the contest, on the part of her 
friends, seemed to be hopeless, and was consequently relinquished 

In the session of parliament, 1831, his majesty sent down a message to the 
commons requesting that a regiilar provision should be made for the queen ; in 
complianoe with which, it was proposed that the sum of fifty thousand pounds 
shoitld be settled upon her as an annuity; which was agreed to by the house. 
Her majesty at first declared that she would not accept any wowance so 
long as her name was omitted in the litui^ ; but upon more mature reflec¬ 
tion her high-spirited reluctance yieldea to the pressure of necesraty. A 
proposition was indeed made by one member of the house that only thirty 
thousand pounds should be granted to her ; but the illiberal motion was in¬ 
stantly rejected. 

Of the other proceedings in parliament during this session, few demand 
any particular notice. Petitions for a parliamentary reform—for relief to 
the agricultural interest—^for a diminution of the puUic burthens, and other 
objects, were treated with dijiregard, *if not contempt. In adjusting the 
financial accounts of the year, it was affirmed by the chancellor of the ex- 
diequer, that the expenditurehad been so far reduced, as to allow an annusl 
saviiw, nearly amounting to one milUon eight hundi^ thousand pounds; 
yet this professed instance of economy was not productive of any benefit 
which the public could really feeL The question concerning Catholic eman¬ 
cipation was renewed at this time, and a bill of relief passed through the 
commons by a nu^oiity of nineteen; but the peers refused to sanction the 
measure. 

The prorogation of parliament was followed by the coronation of his ma¬ 
jesty George IV. whiw took place in W estminster Abbey on the 19th of 

(I) Binett** Hittory ofths rtijm of Oeorr* III.—Annual Rasirtar, IS30, ISSI.—Ai- 
kin ■ Annnli of Oaorge 111.—Parilamcninry Dabate,,—and London Gazette. 
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,r h»fa>y»»wyi oSmefoul!"fhere7eS;..lii™b5?with 
Mlty, eucceeded in their object, though some live* were mcrificed in the frav 

to ^creaM Ae pi^lanty of the monarch; and her death waa of eoune a 
matter of little regret to the court. But that eyont haring taken niece. 
Bome meamirM weto evidently found expedient for doiiiff away the unfavour* 
wuo impr^on which the public mind had imbibed; and, in the month of 
^tignet, the king paid a viait to Dublin, where he waa received with every 
token of reapect and deference due from a loyal people to tlieir rightful aiH 
yermgn. Haring apent aome time in Ireland, he then proceeded to Hanover,,/ 
into wnidh be made his public entry on the Ist of October^ and waa mceived 
with grert eclkt. In the autumn of the following year he paid a viait to tlie 
nMtropolia of Scotland; but wherever he went his inreaence diffused univeraid 
foativlty, and hia ingratiating mannera rendered him the object uf general 
admiration and applause. 

M'ken parliement met in 182il, the king congratulated the two houses on 
the improvement that had taken place in the commerce and manufactures, 
and oonaequently the revenue of the united kingdom—yet, at the same 
time, deoply regretting the depressed state of the agricultund interest—but 
he wee aheded at the revival of a spirit of outran in various parts of Ire¬ 
land, notwithstanding the supposed conciliatory effect of his late visit to that 
country. The ministers denied that excessive taxation had any share in 
produmng the distress of the farmers, and asserted that a similar pramure 
upon agiioulture existed in almost every other country in Europe. For the 
aettlament of ^e disordered afours of Ireland, the rinor of coercion was 
preferred to the gentler metliods of conciliation. 1'he habrat eerpar act waa 
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had acted aa manager of the houae of oommonE, and bad found that aaaembljr 
generally y«ry obaequioSb to hia dtetatea. To aay that he bad no talent, 
weald be to dp him ^yuaticd'; ha. waa a ready speaker and a tolerabfy ^Uul 
debater. But he wanted a strong and com{)rMenaive mind, suidi as could 
grasp the destinies of the nation and wiett its energies with the hand oS n 
master. He was far from being an expert and able orator, nor could he 
argue with force or perspicuity. In short, he was a very unfit person to be¬ 
come the successor of Chatlnun, Fox, or Pitt; and his public conduct can 
onW be viewed as one continued crime against the constitution and liberties 
of his country. His decease is.consequently dated as the commencement of 
a new epoch in the B^tish |^<i|[piiient. As a member of the cabinet he had 
BO entirely renounced those uomu sentiments which he cmce held, and which 
are still fondly cherished by the great body of the Whigs, that he was ready 
to support and vindicate eve^ act of ministerial tyraniw and rapacity; and 
every encroachment on the rights of the ped))le. Hif death made room for 
Mr. George Canning, who, though second in ofiice, (for lord Liverpool con¬ 
tinued, premier) nevertheless, became first in public opinion and in real efli- 
ciency. No sooner had he stepped into the shoes nf lord Londonderry, than 
he set himself in good earnest, to heal the intestine wounds of his countiv, 
and to pour balm where aristocratical mismanagement had been invidiouny 
lacerating. He availed himself of the advantans resulting from late experi¬ 
ence, and the advancement of political knowledge, which the recent convul¬ 
sion of empires afforded him, together with the operations of the great inno¬ 
vator, time. He knew that to stem the tide of public opinion, and keep the 
nation flourishing, was as impracticable as to drain the ocean ; that he could 
not retreat, arrest improvement, and chain down the intelleet of the age; for he 
vcould see the inevitable reaction that would ensue, while he could not measure 
its limits. It soon became evident that under the hands of Mr. Canning, there 
was a change in the domestic and foreign policy of the country. On questions 
of domestic polity he was no lon^r trammelled by antiquated precedents, 
or depressed oy the frown which forbade the slightest approach to innova¬ 
tion. And, with respect to his foreign policy, its most striking feature was 
a studious dissent from the “ holy aUiance,” a fearless frankness in declaring 
the truth, to both t]ie governments and nations of the continent, and point¬ 
ing out to them their true policy. His counsels infused new enersdes into 
the nation, and one might almost fancy that in him the spirit of lord Chatham 
had once more taken up its abode in the senate. Surrounded with difficul¬ 
ties, occasioned by a long couw of misrule, he appeared to rise superior to 
themiSill. The agricultural distress, and the incessant applications for a re¬ 
duction in the national expenditure, kept him in perpetual action, on his en¬ 
trance into office; he was constantly answering questions, soothing irrita¬ 
tion, or conciliating enmity; while, on his temper and t^ents, as was ob¬ 
served by one of his colleagues, devolved the task of guiding and repelling 
the elements of strife from the country, and, if possible, from Europe. But 
brief and brilliant was the career of this eminently gifted statesman—and in 
him waa truly verified the pathetic exclamation of Burke, “ What shadows 
“■we are; and what shadows we pursue !*' He ascended to the pinnacle of all 
earthly ambition only to die 1 (August Ae 8th, 1887.) Let us return to the 
state of foreign affairs. * 

The shock^ tyranny which the Turkish government exmcised for ages 
over the Greeks, had long been borne with remarkable patience; but none 
of the powers of Europe had lately found themselves at liberty to do more 
forthem than look on with an eye of pity and compassion. Thus mronm- 
stanoed the Greeks continued passive under the galling yoke of Turkish 
demiotism, until the congress of Vienna had settled the aflSrira of Europe; 
and then fin d in g that no arrangements had heen made to secure for them a 
resfflie Aom slavery, some of their most patriotio leaders entered into con¬ 
cert with the view of promoting the attainment of independence, ^ough 
they tor a time disguised their reid object under ^e pretext of difiuabag the 
nwus of education among the people. In 1817 they began to disdose their 
views ; but en attempt at insurr«»lan proving abprtive, the plan waa for the 
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thoug^ cruel ^rant, w|^IW>m molfve. of policy, a l^fend to 

“ lei^h to afford an o-portunity ofTerijt; and the priL^tiw 
of Moldavia and WaUadua, in which the Ruaaiana eietciaed a ^domiA^» 
influence, were ^ect^ aa the first scenes of action. Alexander YmduS^ 
son of a former bospodar, endeavoured, in 1821, to rouse the Molda^s to 
awns: Md having Wed a small force, declared himself, in an ene^fc 
manifeato, a determined opposer of Turkish tyranny. When he had sc^lv 
augmented the nuinber of his followers to about nine thousand men. he was 
attacked by a Turkish army which threatened him with ruin. He f^ the 
storm with spirit, and wm bravely supported hv a corps of young men, called 
the Sacred Band ; but, the rest of his force being thrown into a panic by the 
treachery of a body of ^valry. he retired from the field, was arrest^ by 
Austrian emissaries, alid imprisoned. ’ 

ThU insurrection inflamed the rage of Mahmoud, who, pretending that 
all the Greeks were alike implicated in the revolt, ordered his provincial 
governors to disarm the Christian population, and check the progress of 
treason by the t^ours of punishment. Horrible massacres consequently 
ensued ; the patriarch of Constantinople and other prelates were hung up at 
the church doors: and thousands of unoffending families were wantonly mur> 
dered in various parts of the empire. But these outrages did not quash the 
spirit of revolt. The insurgents, taking Tripolizzi by storm after a long 
siege, gratified their resentment by a cruel massacre, and extended their 
sway over the greater part of the Morea. They also brought some fleets 
into action; and they obtained considerable advantages over the largest 
vessels in the Turkish service. Demetrius Ypsilanti, who now succeediS 
his brother's authority, was very desirous of "establishing a general govern¬ 
ment of Greece, without which, he was well aware, the operations of the 
friends of freedom would be feeble, irregular, and desultory. He proposed 
the appointment of national deputies, who, meeting at Epidaurus, early in 
the year 1829, framed a constitution^ code, providing for the election of a 
legislative body, with the nomination of a senate and an executive council. 
Mavrocordato a man of talent, though not a profound politician, was chosen 
president of the council; and he took an early opportunity of seizing Co¬ 
ring, which then became the seat of government. 

As the ruin of Ali Pacha enabled the Turks to employ a greater force 
against the Greeks, the prospects of the friends of freedom became more 
dmoouraging, and the acts of atrociouB cruelty committed^ in the island of 
Sksio tended to alarm them with the dread of extermination. A fi^t an¬ 
chored in the bay, a descent was made, and almost all who were found in the 
chief town were brutally murdered. The scene was terrific; in all parts of 
the island, pillage, murder, and conflagration, raged for several days ; and it 
was computed that twenty five thousand individuals of both were put 

to death, and thirty thousand women and cliildren were <»rried off m slavM. 
It is also srfd that many merchants belonging to the "I 

were rerident at Constantinople, without the least evidence of delinquency, 
were i^aled by the particul« irtfers of the sul^. In the pro^^ of the 
war, boA partiM were occasionaUy successful; but towards the of tto 
TiJS^nd caiS^, the affairs of th^ Greeks spumed a 

pect. They lost Coring by negligence effect 

troni, they harassed the grand army of the T^ks with d^ructive 

their state and droumstan^, toey Jirove, in 1823, and having 

On thie occasion, three hundred deputiesmet unity and strength, 

rendered their constitution more conducive to national unity ana ssrongv 
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tiiey iaaued • declaration that they would never renounce their chum to in> 
dependence. The tfahrd icanip^gn waa leBe important In Ha operation* and 
reeulta than eitfaer party ezpMted. After ■ome ccmfliist* of no ^reat moment, 
Marco Boaaaria, with a ftrce. amountiiia llttie atore than two thenaand 
five hundred man, attacked the enemy whoae army exceeded eleven thiraaand, 
and deftated them, though he noUy fall {n the oonteat, to the great regret 
of hia eountrymen, 'wlio admired his heroic apirit and other eatimal^ guali- 
tiea, Corinth was afterward* recovered; Hiaaotongfai, a town riaing into 
importance, waa aecured from an attack ; and the idand of Candia was aUy 
dwMided* 

The cauae of this %)|er1>ppre|i|a petmle at leiirth began to attract the at> 
tention of all Europe ; ana thb inhabitants of England more partienlarly. 
The disaensiooa which unhappily prevuled among ttem, occasioned in great 
measure by the ambition, B^shneas, and je^ousy some of their leaders 
neatly impeded the Euiwess of their arms. Lord €yron, the celebrated 
English poet, then residing in Italy, and colonel Leicester Stanhope, who 
aealoualy espoused their cause at this critical time, flew to their assistance, and 
laboured to reconcile their contending ihiefa. The enterprising peer, granted 
the Greek committee a loan of about ten thousand pounds, besideB takii^ 
five hundred men into his pay, and waa invested with the command of three 
thousand. But, with all the infiuence of hia name and talents, he could 
effect but little in the way of securing tiieir obedience, or promoting the suc¬ 
cess of the war. By exposlim himaeu to a climate to whudi he waa not ac- 
oumorned, he brought on a rheumatic fever, of whuh he died, at Misaolonghi, 
on Ae 19th of Apm 1894. 

The fourth cammiign waa not remarkable for any operations of extraordi¬ 
nary importance ; but if it did notdimlay the vigour of the Turks, it afforded 
ample proof of their execrable barbarity. The principid town of the itiand 
of Ipsara being taken, rather by treachery than force, the b^egers rushed 
into the place with fttrious eagerness, and put to instant death the greater 
part of the inhabitants, not sparing even the women and children. These 
outrages provoked the Greeks to inflict on the enemy a severe retaliation. 
A fleet sailed from Hydra to Ipsara, where the Turks had left about fifteen 
hundred men, of whops not more than three hundred were allowed to escape. 
All the Greeks who were found were then carried off by their countrymen to 
various places of refuge, and desolation has since marked the island, la 
some naval engagements which took place at this time, the Greeks were so 
far successful that the capitan-pacha was gdxd to make his retreat to the 
Dardasselles, and Ibrahim, who commanded a fleet sent from Egypt, was con¬ 
tent to act merely on the defensive. On the continent of Greece, little waa 
done on either side. The pacha Omet fisiled in an attempt on Athens, and 
the Greeks in vein endeavoured to gain poaseauon of Modon and Patras, 
two sea-ports in the Mores. This was the chief seat of the war in 189S. The 
pacha Ibrahim, with fourteen thousand men advanced against the Greeks 
flushed with the hope of putting down the insurgents. Ha sfttacked both 
the old and the new Havimno, and succeeded in both enterprises. He then 
prosecuted a course of devastation, threateniim that he would desolate tiie 
whole peninsula; yet, at the end of the year, tfis Greeks retained the oscen- 
donoy in tiiat province. t 

But a stete of thinn, suidi as .that now adverted to, was not likely kmg to 
continue disregarded by the powers of Europe, in the present age at civiUsw 
tion and refinement. Accordingly, it became th* subi^ of dmiosoatic cor- 
raepondmiGe between some of the leading powem, partieularly Groat Britain, 
Fnpue, and Ruano, who offered tbeir services to mediate between the belli- 
rareat parties though, for aome time, without effect. The cause oi the 
Greeks was taken up In England, by several pnUiB-epiritad indlviduala, and 
a lean was negotiate for the purpose of aieuting them with the moon* of 
defence. Bn^ fin d ing the Turkisii government Maf to oU the lengugge of 
expoetaUtiosi, of remonstranees, aim tiie effere of mediation, a treaty waa 
owtuolly entered^toto, and eigned, under the title ef “the Treaty of 
" London, of 18S8,” ui which the three high contracting parties, namely. 
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the puropw) of rtayuw the further progrew of hortJlti^ iSd ofniSSSS?^ ^ 
belligerent p«^e» iS;^ to the middoTif^o ySTl^ & 
Tui^govfawent pweirted m refueiiw the mediation of STellS.’ S! 
““iLf' of tbe Une. with a cormi^dW 

numbv of fngatee and fire ehipe, proceeded to the MeditorraneaiTiS tS 
view of enfunsin^ • compitance with the terma of the treaty 

In the mmn time the Egyptim fleet, which had been fo/ some time cruia- 
ing m the DardaneUeo. weigTied anchor on tiw night of the 30 th of Septeml 
her, lSfe7, from ^e port of Navanno, in order to make the attempt to eet to 
Patraa. to aecond the movementa of Ibrahim Pacha, in hia sanguinary ncur 
eions ag^nat the Greek^ and ravaging the Morea. Admiral air Edward 
Codrington, who wan vMed wit# the command of the allied squadron, re¬ 
ceived notice of this, while anchoring at Zante. from whence he was about 
to proceed on the and of October, when the Egyptian fleet unexpectedly 
came to anchor off the coast of Zante; to the great darm of the inhabitants, 
who haatened to the beach to prevent aw attempt at landing. At this time 
the European squadron enclosed the Egyptian fleet, by forming a scmi- 
cirele. A parley took place, and the E^ptiana departed, for Nsvarino, 
whither rir Edward Codringfton had directed them to shape their course. 
After remaining himself a few days at Zante, he sailed for Navarino, where 
he was to be joined on the 13th by admiral the chevaUer de B%ny, having 
under hia command the French ships; and on the 15th by the Russian 
squadron, under the command of admiral count Heyden. The combined 
fleet arrived in the port of Navarino. on the Slst of Octohgr, where they 
found the Turkic ships moored in the form of a crescent, with springs on 
their cablea, the larger ones presenting their broad-sides towards the centre, 
the smaller onea in succession within them, filling up the intervals. The 
respective force of the two hostile fleets was as follows :—of the elUes, twenty- 
six saU, inclading ehipe of the Une, frigates, corvettes, sad schooners:—the 
Turkish armament comprised seventy saU of various sixes. 

Admiral Codrington having received express orders from his nvemment 
to use every exei^n in his power to prevent the effusiod of blood, on moor¬ 
ing hia fleet along side that of the enemy, gave strict orders that not a 
gun should bo fired unless hostUities first commenced on the part of the 
Turks : and those orders were strictly observed. To carry into effect the 
arUcles of the treaty, the British admiral now dispatched one of his pilots to 
the commandant of the enemy's squadron to express to him his earnest te- 
eira to avoid the effheion of blood; but when his boat came along aide the 
Turkish admiral's ship, he was fired upon and wantoidy put to deato. Bwn 
afterwards the same riiip fired into the Aria, one of tlie Ewh^ ships of the 
11^^which promptly returned the salutation, and in a little time the aciioii 
became generah bloody and destrurtive battle r^^ed forjoar hotm. 

and the nene of wreck and devastation wlwh 

nation was audh as has rarely been witness^ Of the Tur^ flee^wh^ 
St the commencement of the action consis^ of sovOTty sad. no Uim 

onUe part of the British consis^ 

OM hundred “^"‘’^rh^dTed*^ forty-^r'^undod—the nrturn 

jSiS “SsiSijss: iKisi: 
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without distinction of am or sex, uid in the oommianon of irreparable and 
wanton devaatation, by ^troying the oUve trees and vineya^s and other 
productions (S the soil To assume aiL imposii^ attitude, in a situation 
convenient for immediate action, and tne better to carry into effect the 
treaty of London; and by sudi a demonstration to enforce the serioutaiess of 
the instances made to Ibrahim to'^discontinne hie ravages,. determined the 
allies to take up their position within the port of Navarmo; and a protocol 
of their conference on the subject which led to this resolution was drawn up, 
-and'signed by the adminls, on the 18th of October. 

After the actio^^aubsidA anotewaa addressed to the Turkish and 
Egyptian comma^rs, declfl& that as the ^uadrons of the allied powers 
did not enter Navarino with a hostile intention, but only to renew to the 
commanders of the Turkish fleet propoations which were advantageous to 
the grand seignor himself, it was not theif ^tenfi^ to destroy what ships 
of the Ottoman navy remained; but that if one single musket or cannon 
shot should be again fired on a ship or boat belonging to the allied powers, 
they would immediately destroy all the remaining vessels, as well as the 
forts of Navarino, and would consider such new act of hostiliU as a fon^ 
declaration of the Porte against foe three allied powers. The Turkish chim, 
as a token of their desire to resume foe terms of good understanding which 
their conduct had interrupted, were required to have the white flag noisted 
on all foe forts before the end of the day, and to give a categoricu answer 
before sun-set, and that without evasion. On this memorable occasion, the 
most perfect cordiality prevailed among the allies. The Frenfo and Russian 
squadrons actively co-operated ; and after the action, mutual official compli¬ 
ments passed between tne respective admirals, and acknowledgments of reci¬ 
procal assistance between the officers of the different nations. 

In taking leave of this memorable engagement, 1 shall merely say, that, 
taking into account all the circumstances of the case, the victory at Nava¬ 
rino, was inferior to no other in the annals of the British navy, in respect of 
seamaiohip and gallantry, and will yield to none, except those of the Nile 
and Copenhagen. In these latter places the enemy's ships were at anchor, 
os at Navarino, but so anchored, particularly at the Nile, that the Britiidi 
commanders could'take their fooice of the side for attack; and hence Nelson 
immortalized himself by getting the in-shore position. At the battle of 
Navarino, however, foe case was quite different. A regular oval harbour of 
five miles by one mile and one mile and three quarters, did not allow 
foe Britifo commander to attempt to foe in-shore of the enemy. The 
batteries on shore, too, which there is reason to believe were effective, ren¬ 
dered sudi a proceeding utterly impracticable. The whole of the Turkish 
and Turco-Eg^tian fleets were to M attacked in the formidable order of 
battle, viz. the crescent; with the batteries of the forts and of foe island at 
foe entrance of foe harbour; that of the fort on the left, from which Ibrahim 
battered foe town previous to its surrender to him; foe island at the bottom 
of the harbour, ana foe forts of the town, all doubtless well served—taking 
all these drcumstances into account, the results will show that foe talents 
and courage displayed in this instance are fully equal to the brightest periods 
of foe navai history of Great ^ritaiii.(l*) 

(I) AnnnsI Regliter.—Farlismentair Debatei.—Life ami Trial of Queen Caroline.— 
Blaquiere'e account of tbe Oreek Regulation.—De L'lolerreution armde pour ia Paci¬ 
fication. de la Grece, par M. de Pradt.—London Gaxette Extraordinsir, Novenber 
tbe lOtb 1817. 
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n —nun-iranr on tAe coatt oTGrtat Britaiu.— j 

Uon of St. Pettnburg,—anti of Cromtadt. _ Death of lanuda- 

andar, qf Rutna.—Uit brother the arehdmke Con%mine 

tueceuton to the throne.—Aeceetion of Kiehoku /. 1821 —“sli* 

Hatiko now, my dear PJ|ilip, bought the narrative of the affairs of our 
own «»untry nearly to the timesThat are passing over us, it is necessarv I 
should draw this senes of letters to a close. There are, however a f^re 
maining uMddents which have taken place, both here and on the'continent' 

y®^« *•'*** ye‘ to and to this 

olQect I devote the pages of this my concluding epistle. I found that it was 
not in my power to incorporate them in chromdogtcal order with the events 
relating mure especially to our own country, as det^ed in my last letter, 
without distracting your attention, a point which 1 have endeavoured to the 
utmost of my power to mard against in this history. 

In the early part of the year 1824, the British government, were not a 
little Surprised at receiving intelligence that war had broke out at one of 
their colonies in Western Africa. The Fantees, who occupied the country 
near Cape-Coast Castle, were involved in hostilities through the ambitious , 
and resuesB spirit of the Ashantees, a people possessing an extensive range 
of country immediately behind the gold coast. Unable to withstand this 
powerful nation, the Fantees bad for some time past become vassals and tri¬ 
butaries to them ; a treaty was concluded on that basis; and they acknow¬ 
ledged themselves the tenants of the victorious king. 'J'he governor of the 
colony, however, was not inclined to adhere to this treaty, and sir Charles 
M'Carthy, who was sent out from England to take the qummand u|Hin the 
gold-coast, promised to support the Fantees in a revolt from their new mas¬ 
ters. The cxinsequence was a war, in which the Ashantees manifested lioth 
courage and cruelty. The colonial force gained the advantage in some slight 
conflicts ; but the Ashantees having mustered an army of ten thousand men 
came down upon the garrison of Fettue, which did not consist of one thou¬ 
sand, under the command of sir Charles, when they completely surrouniletl 
his battalions, most of whom they put to the sword, and among the rest the 
commander himself. Major Chisholm revenged in some measure this out¬ 
rage, by inflicting a severe chastisement on the Ashantees ; but ho was pre¬ 
cluded, by the retreat of his African auxiliaries from converting the repulse 
into a defeat. In a subsequent contest, the Ashantees with a force of fifteen 
thousand men, were met by colonel Sutherland with about four hundred re¬ 
gulars and miUtia, to whom he was enabled to add four thousand six p'*®" 
dred and fifty unorganized volunteei^, all of whom fought with such zeal and 
alacrity, that the engagement was so discouraging to the enemy, that ■ 
desertion ensued, aim the .4shantees were glad to discontinue their hostile 
operations. 

Reverting to the European continent, we shall now take a 
of the act^ state of some of the leading powers, from V 

last quitted the subject to the present period. In h ranee the 
general, both in the metropolis and pnnmpal towns, were far 
to the new order of thingi^der the Bourbons. The "S) 

tion were loud against the court whom they tbo^ht ^ moDa- 

the afliairB of E^pe. Their vanity was not a little 

rent decline of that influence which formerly rendered France a rro 

pow*?,^wia«* now neutral!^ by the 

contracting parties to tlie “ holy alliance, — Russia, A , 
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The liberal party and the ultra^royaliata were agreed in this; and intima- 
tiona of disgust marked an address which was voted by the chamber of de¬ 
puties. On one point, indeed, they differed Mo ealo, namely, on the regard 
which the king bestowed on we new oonstitntion. The iiberal party com¬ 
plained that he did not fully adhere tosits various stipulations; while the 
other would have been better pleased had he attended less to its injunctions. 
This dissatisfied state of affairs induced the king to make new ministerial 
arrangements in which the royalists predominate Viscount Montmorenci 
became minister for the fbrei^ department, and he resolved to retrieve the 
honour of France by an offimous interference in the affairs of Spain. Ou- 
content shewed itself by occasional insurrections, which broke out in various 
places, the moat important of which were those at Saumur, Rochelle, and 
Toulon, but they were quelled with the ioss of a few lives. 

In the peninsula, matters were in a much more distracted state than in 
Fihnce. The Spanish Cortes who were in possessign of the reins of govern* 
ment, did all they could to keep the imbecile Ferahiand in check; and his 
attempts to shake off the trammels to which he was subject, concurred with 
the efforts of his adherents to create disorder and confusion. Riego presided 
in a session of the ordinary Cortes, and that assembly pursued such a course 
IS by no means suited the views or feelings of his miuesty. At the (dose of 
he session a military riot ensued, wbiidi after some loss of lives, terminated 
in favour of the constitutional party. EUo, an active royalist, was tried and 
put to death ; but this act of rigour did not deter the king's friends'from 
pursuing their unconstitutional measures. In Navarre they were routed in 
several contests; in Catalonia they suffered greatly from the adroitness of 
general Mina ; and in Arragon they were unsuccessful; yet they were not 
wholly subdued. 

V In Portu^, the revolution proceeded with singular success. The Cartes 
completed uie new constitution, though with much apparent labour; and on 
its promulgation it was found to bear a great resemblance to the new code of 
Spain. But these proceedings in Spain and Portugal could not be viewed 
by the three despotic powers who originated the holy alliance without poig¬ 
nant regret; and the emperor of Russia, in particulu, beholding them with 
dii^ust and indignation, convened a congress at Verona, in whi^ it was re¬ 
solved that their ministers at the court of Madrid should remonstrate with 
therulmrs of that country, on their lata proceedings, and insist on such arrang- 
ments as might preclude the necessity of the interference of other powers. 
They dlso tutored king Ferdinand to address the Cortes in a high tone, and 
to insist upon the relinquishment of those revolutionary measures whie/t me- 
naedii JFranea ttitk ttrunu danger / The British minister at Madrid protested 
against the right of foreign states to control an independent nation, or of 
dictating the system which it ought to adopt. The crowned despots, how¬ 
ever, persisted in their unjustifiuile course, and found no difiScuity in pre- 
vaiiingcHi Louis XVlll. to become the instrument of carrying their determi¬ 
nations into effect. 

In less, under the flimi^ pretext of forming a eordon eanitaire, an army 
of seventy thousand men was put in a state of requisition by the Frencn 
mvernment, and marched to the foot of the Pyrenees. The duke of Angou- 
leme was selected by his royal uncle to, take the command of this bo^ of 
troops; but, before they began to much, it was thought necessary to apply 
to the legistature for its sanction. The kin^ opeiM the sestion with a 
speech, in which he told them that unless Ferdinand were allowed to posse s s 
the discretionary power of ^ving to the Spanish people, institutions which 
they could hold omy from Urn, wu was inevitable—which was just telling 
them, in other words, that no public reform ought to take place in any 
country, and no system of tyranny to be annihilated without the free oonaent 
of a dospot 1 a proposition so monstrously extravagant and absurd that 
it -requires only to be fairly stated to expose its ndlacy and excite oesi- 
tempt. In this light it was viewed by some of the liberal parto of both 
ehombam ; and Manuel, an eniinent professor of jutiqiradeaee, in aeUverii^ 
bis sentimenta, made no he^tation in denou n cing Ferdinand as an atrociuus 
tyrant, for which he was expelled the assembly of deputies, sixty of whom 
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nevertheless, protested ag.iinst this unjiistifiiible proceeding. A riot wss 
excited in Pans in favour of Manuel, but it had no very serious result. Tlie 
British court remonstrated a^nst the int'asion of S|iain, hut tlie majority 
in both chambers supported the monarch and sanctioned his measure^. 

Notwithstanding the disgust ^icJi the Spanish people in fteneral enter* 
toined for the oonduet of Ferdinand, there was no rerv general rising to op¬ 
pose the invasion of their country by the armies of France. The doke of 
Angouleme marched forward with all tlie conhdence of success ; and the few 
.parties that made any effort to dispute his progress were readily put to flight. 
Advancing to the Ebro, the main body of the invaders passed it with little 
difficult, whUe a strong division kept Mina in check, and the duke proceed¬ 
ed to Madrid with little molestation. lie immediately called upon the su¬ 
preme councils of Castile and the Indies to nominate fire persons to art a- 
regents of the kingdom, who readily assumed the exercise of power, lii the 
mean time the Corte^dtxhibiteS a firm and resolute s)>irit. Having coolly 
replied to the menacing notes of the member^ of the holy alli.incc, and dis¬ 
missed the ambassadors of those potentates, they declared their intention of 
resisting aggression with idl the power which they could call into action. 
When informed of tiie seizure of Madrid, they moved the place of tbcir sit¬ 
tings from Seville to Cadiz. Ferdinand at first expressed an iiiiMrilliiigness to 
accompany the deputies in their flight: but, flushed with an expectation of a 
speedy rescue, he acquiesced in the measure. 

*^The French army, though in possession of tiio capital, had not sidiilued 
the kingdom ; but the supineness of the constitutionalists was siiidi ns to 
occasion them little disturbance. The operations of (lie l.iltec were para¬ 
lyzed by the defection of Morillo and other distinguished olliccrs who ti ll 
inartvrs to Freiieli intrigue, and were seduced (Voni the patriotic caiisiy' 
Corunna and other towns were so feebly defe.'ided that tliey w ere easily re¬ 
duced • Ballasteros was so harassed that ho was glad to sulimit ; Uiep> was 
iiursuod and taken; and Mina was driven into exilo. 1 he Ireiieli now 
^OTmed the siege of Cadiz ; stormed an outwork callod tlie 1 rocadero : suc- 
CMsfully assaulted San Pedro, and hoiuhardod the city until 

sU to oMMon the whole.conduct of the 

pStfsel rtiS** He 

SyTtUued^heTreff garrjm all his principal fortresses, and. 
the patriots of Portugal, ‘ c‘vouravSe answer. But the danger of a 

case of need, and they received a internal inacliinations 

counter-revolution in that d’Amarantc disgusted at the new 

than from external hostility, hut hi. 

system, roused to arras the *"'‘■*'"^"-,1 Bu,.,.ess that he was himself com- 
c«ly o'peratioiis wore attended hj- * 1 t' lc ever, did nf 

jielied to seek an asylum in Spa"’- “> r_f,„ei,ts of the line revolted, ^d 
put dowrn the insurgents ; i„:,,.dthe disaffected, who were 

Don Miguel, the king s second sm, joii e m.xjesty declared that, 

counte^ced by ‘’prince,' ani' as a king, k® 

as a father, he would “kandon the prm^c^ muiiicipal.ty of L»bon 

him— but all this was mere Ptotei , . respecting public ^ 

requested to know his royiJwiU and ‘government, 

replied that he was ready Cortes on this indignanUy 

quence, he appointed new *tor-revolution. Thus rftorjrf to^ 

the people acqui^d in the coun j,ig ntlenUon to the aflMW 

plenitudS ofpower, the thrown off its dependence on the 

of Brazil, which colony liad. bj tins xi ■ 

Voi. III. 
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mother-country. The new sovereiKn, tlie prince roynl, whom th^ had 
ohoaen, and who hod aaatuned the title of constitutional protector of Arasil, 
ofiered to the Portuguese the idtematire of friendship upon terms of com¬ 
plete equality, or a sanguinary contest. The king, his father, however, ear- 
netdly wished to reclaim the colony. Negonations, consequently, took place, 
between the father and the son ; and the power of the latter remained in an 
unsettled state. He was harassed by the divisions which arose in his cabinet; 
the transactions of a congress which he had convoked gave him disgust, and 
he dissolved the assembly ; and symptoms of a civil war, though tranaientt 
appeared in various parts of the empire. 

The state of Italy was more tranquil at this time than that of cither Spain 
or Portugal. In Naples and Piedmont, indeed, the system of prosecution was 
continued against the friends of constitutional freedom. In the territories 
of the church, a change of government arose, in consequence of the demise 
of pope Pius Vll. whicli took place on,the Soth of* August, 1823. He was 
succeeded by the cardinal della Gonga,* who assumed the title of Leo XII. 
and who commenced bis pontificate in the style of a high-church bigot. His 
Ruhseqnent career has proved that he is an advocate for every practice that 
is old, whether right or wrong, and that he is a thorough paced^lave to pre¬ 
judice, and a determined foe to reform. 

Ilie kin^ of Prussia had now been amusing his subjects for several years 
with promises of a regular representative government; and to fulfil his 
engagements, lie issued a decree that assemblies should be convoked, not 
only for the purpose of discussing the concerns of each province, but for the 
investigation of the affairs of the whole nation cM>llectively: they were to 
consist of representatives of tho nobility, deputies for the boroughs, and yeo- 
‘v manry. But their discussions were little better than an unmeaning form ; 
ibr, so long as his Prussian majesty retained all power in his own hands, 
their deliberations ended in the mere tendering of advice, which he was at 
perfect liberty to accept or reject—rather than in allowing the just claims of 
bis subjects. The emperor of Austria, iint nnW continued to neglect the 
performance of his promise respecthie popular freedom, but under the pre¬ 
tence of some late resolutions in the German diet, he, in various instances 


checked the liberal spirit which actuated the kings of Wurtemburg and Ba¬ 
varia, and ouncurreS with the emperor of Russia and king of France in re¬ 
commending restrictions on the liberty of the press in Switzerland, and the 
suppression of reading societies, in the haughty tone which enforced compli¬ 
ance. The king of the Netherlands, however, manifested a greater r^ard 
to tike interests of his subjects, by the udration of prudent measures of in¬ 
ternal improvement, and the regulation ofiximmerce. He disapproved of the 
interference of France in the affairs of Spain; and was disgusted with the 
prohibitory s^tem pursued by the French government with regard to com¬ 
merce the iluberality of whiim he retaliated by imitating their own example. 

In rVanoe, during the year 1824, the most important of the matters which 
ooenpied the chambers and the public was a plan introduced by M. dc Vil- 
lele ror reducing the interest of the national debt, which, though it passed 
the chamber of deputies was rejected by the peers. Another important topic, 
though properly between the ministry and the public, that created a coiisi- 
deraMe ferment at the time, regarded the freedom of the press, which was 
powerfully advocated by the vjpeount de Chateaubriand, in a spirited pam¬ 
phlet—and the law officers of the crown were defeated in their attempts to 
proMonte the editors of several journals of the liberal cast. In these contests, 
however, the king himself took little interest; his health had been for some 
time in a declining state, and he fell a victim to the gout, erysipelas, and 
other disorders. The complication of maladies which dieted uie monarch, 
had far some time, been gradually exhausting tbe powers of nature, and for 
several months previous to his dissolution, his existence had been little else 
than a protracted agony, which he sustained with manly fortitude. The 
firet public daclaoration <n hie danger was contained in a document siraed by 
four phyticians and the count de Damaa, first g*ntlui>ian of the imambbr, 
dated at the Tnileries, September the 12tb, at six in the pioming. " Tbe 





;; «.<! been the 

"conrtitution of hw mi^eety, uid the etteiitim. . -2* ?" . "® 

•' maintained for some daya the hope of seeinif his hesltb reato^ *‘*'1 
“ state ; but It cannot now be dissimW^at hU stJenoITl^^^ ; f 
" d^ii^ that the h^e that was entertninpd mio-t be also weakei^ 
On the foUo^ng day the dw^r became so imminent, that the Icinir had the 
rritea of the Cathohc ^urch administeped to him ; and at four oVwk of the 
mornii^ of the ISth, he expired. ' " *"* 

Louis XVlll was succeeded in the throne bv iiis brotl.er il... 
d Artois, under tlm title of Chwles X. who accompanied tiy the dauphin'^ the 

afttitintndtfici. mia iinA nnoitoaa nf Hate..; ^ .. y. . . .r... > 


received numerous adjinssses. The members of tlie chambers of peers and 
of the deputies were presented to him, ami in reply to tlieir testimonies of 
condolence he made a suitable return, lour Uaysafter tlie funeral of ins 
brother, the late king, the new monarch, t.'liarles X. entered Taris in state 
The prefect of the city presented him with the keys of the city of Paris ; oti 
which the monarch replied—" 1 leave the keys in your care, because 1 know 
" that I cannot commit them to more faithful hands. Keep tliem, then, 
“ P^entlemen, keep them. It is with sentiments of deep sorrow, and sincere 

" joy, that I enter within these walls, in the midst of my good jieople_of 

“ ioy, because I know well that I wish to occupy myself in consecrating my 
*' life, to my last hour, in securing and consolidating their happiness." And 
the first act of the reign of Charles X. was certainly of a popular description. 
On the 99th of September he published a decree in which he declared I haU 
he did not judge it necessary to maintain any longer, the measure which wnS 
adopted under different circumstances against the abuses of the liberty of 
the journals, and thus the censorship once more ceased in France. 

As to the late king, it may suffice to say, that Louis was born on Uic 17 th 
of November, 1755, and had been a widower since the year INIO, Klieii.liu 
lost his wife, who was a princess of the house of Saxony. He possessed most 
of the qualities, which in private life, constitute an accoinplisheu gentleman— 
an amiable temper—considerable powers of conversation—much acquired 
knowledge—and a keen relish of social enjoyments. In public life, be may 
be said to have somewhat justified the character which Napoleon passed 
upon the whole race of princes of the house of Bourbon, namely, that of 
" imbeciles"—for he can scarcely be said to have possessed the energy and 
talents which are required in situations of great and inimiucnt danger; ne¬ 
vertheless, where prudence and management could avail, he was qualmed to 
play bis part with no mean dexterity. His situation on flic tliroue of rratice 
** was certainly not a bed of roses," for he was encompassed with indexing 
circumstances ; and it must be aUowed that lie steered through the difficulties 
with no small skUl. The day before his decease, he said to the present king 
who stood beside his bed : « Judgment will soon be passed 
“ but whatever may be the prevailing opinion, I a^ure “i 

» that every thing /have done has been the r^t "f W i 

“ may have been mistaken; but I have iwt.'been 

fivente • everv thififf has been conducted and ari^ed by roe. 

at^the opening of the s^on of 1824, Mr. 

up, as an active agent for all the purposes of / obicct of content, 

and ho defied any man to deny it—that he ^ other individual now 

di^ust, and abhorrence of civilix^ ?“r’*’®’,J*’Mntleman " a fit companion 
U^. “ There he is," «)ntinu^ the learned t«we~»W^*- 

“ fw the unholy band of kln^ who have op^rtunitrof abusing it 

“ has so often abused, m order to ni-ffo dripping on bis head, • 

“ once more :-there he is. with tbe b of the first 

seeking fresh victims for the scaffold, tii 
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•ttininons to the torture of ikf heleless women, end unoffending children 
'** whom fortune may have piuced in his power." It is needless' to spetdfy 
' the particulars of his impolitic course ; let it riiffice to say, that having sub¬ 
mitted to the occupation of his fortresses French troops, he was content 

to reigfi under the imposing authority of a foreign cabinet. His treasury 
was latmpletely drained, insomaoh that he was obliged to borrow money to 
defray the expenses of his journey from Madrid to Arsnjuez. He afibcted to 
be placable and forgiving; but, when he published an act of amnesty, it wac^ 
clogged with so many exceptions that it was almost as much an edict of pu- 
niimment as of pardon. If he made an ostensible change in his cabinet, and 
appointed men of moderate principles and upright intentions, he counter¬ 
acted their measures by adopting the sinister advice of bigoted ecclesiastics, 
or of blind and obstinate royalists. He stiil wished to reclaim his colonial 
subjects in America; but they derided his oi^er, proclaimed their indepen¬ 
dence, and promulgated a constitution evidently borritwed from that of the 
United States; and every prospect of his ever again recovering them va¬ 
nished into thin air. 

The cJosa of the year, November 19th, 1824, was signalized by a hurricane 
that was almost unprecedented. It appeared to have originated on the coasts 
of England and Holland, from whence it swept along the North Sea which 
was every where furiously agitated. There were dreimful shipwrecks on the 
coast of Jutland. It traversed Sweden, prustrating whole forests in its course. 
Gottenburg and Stockholm suffered much. The hurricane forced the waters 
of the Baltic into the gulf of Finland. At St. Petersburg there was an in¬ 
undation of the Neva, such ns was never before remembered. In some parts 
of the city, the waters ruse to such a height and with so great rapmity, 
'.^that the inhabitants had no time to save themselves, but men, women, and 
children indiscriminately perished. The storm was so violent as to roll up 
the sheet iron which covered the roofs of many houses; broke in doors and 
windows every where, and combining its force with that of the current, 
swept away some of the slightest habitations. The magazines of wine, sugar, 
and other merchandize, being principally in cellars underground, and in the 
lower parts of the city, damage to the amount of sever^ millions was sus¬ 
tained by the merchimts. On the following day the streets were crowded 
with the bodies of animals tliat hod been drowned—with fire-wood the stores 
of which had been broken up, and drifted away in all directions—with ships 
that had burst from their moorings. Whole villages in the neighbourhood of 
St. Petersburg were swept away ! No food could be had in any quarter fur 
several days after the deluge had subsided: no payments were made; no 
money demanded ; the ordi^ry transactions and affairs of men were alto- 

§ ether forgotten amidst the scene of desolation and misery. The inun- 
ation appears to have subsided ulniust as suddenly as it came on,—^in one 
dayit bepin and ended. Cronstadt was completely under water, and many 
vessels were lost. The imperial navy suffered greatly. A sliip of the line 
of one hundared guns, was found standing in the great square when the waters 
subsided, and two steam boats stood in the middle of the town not far from 
the theatre. A large ship was dashed against a house with such force that 
it knocked it down. By order^of the governor, four hundred soldiers were 
eh^oyed in burying those who lu-at their lives on this melancholy occasion. 

But to truce its ravages nearer home : at Portsmouth ships foundered in 
eve^ direction. All the houses fronting the sea at Seaford, had their foun¬ 
dations sapped, and many cottages were washed away. At Hover the tempest 
was more severe than any that had been experienced for many years.—Off 
Margate, a brig went down, and all on board perished. The Blandon, an 
putward-bound West ludiaman, lying in the Downs, went down.—Off tVey- 
month, a large ahip, tlie Colville, was wrecked, and all on board perishw. 
The breakwater, and nearly the whole of the esplanade were washed away .— 
At Plymouth, some of the shipping in the Sound, parted, cut their cablM, 
and becoming unmanageable, OMve foul of other vessels, carrying away their 
masts, bowsprits, &c., and ^together drifting upon the rocks.—Along the 
Devonshire coast, nothing but wredm were to be seen ; and within the small 
compass of three hundred yards, were to be seen the wrecks of no less than 
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such ils the iinruulln!; ..f 

hou^ and Me faUlw of chimnej-s occurred la various other parts of tlie 
kingdom. This hurncue, the most extraordinary phenomenon of ita kind 
upon record, traversed in a douMe^urve of about four hundred leagues, in a 
very few minutes, the north of Europe. 

During the yew 1^5, the northern powers; Sweden, Denmark, and Oer- 
manyj remained in their usual state, without undergoing any alteration of 
cigcumatances worthy of being recorded. An order of the king of Prussia, 
directed to the authorities oi his Rhenish provinces, prohibited the priests 
of the Catholic church from exacting, previous to the eelebration of niarriagc 
between parents of different sects, a promise that the offspring sliould W 
brought up in the Roman-catholic system. Some of the members of the 
holy alliance, who had nearly renounced all intercourse with ^Vurtemburg, 
as not being sufiBciently faiendly do their principles, now renewed their di¬ 
plomatic relations with^that power. Both Russia and Austria again sent 
ambassadors to Stutgard, and professed to have forgiven tlie constitutional 
tendency of the feelings and maxims of the king. Maximilian Joseph, the 
kil^ of Bavaria, was attacked by apoplexy, and died at Munich on the l.tth 
of October, 1S25. He was succeeded by the prince royal, Charles Louis .^ll- 
gustus, who was thirty-nine years of age. The late king was exceeiliiigly 
popular among bis subjects, and he merited their esteem. He was exempt 
from bigotry and prejudice; a friend to improvement, but not hasty or 
incautious ; shrewd, sagacious and good-tempered ; not over fond of pua-er, 
and mild and temperate in the exercise of it ; simple and unossuniing in his 
manners, and very economical in his expenditure. 

In the month of February of this year, the emperor Alexander of Russia 
issued a proclamation, convoking the estates of the kingdom of Poland, for 
the third general ^et, to open on the 13th of May, and to close on the 13th 
of June. The diet met at Warsaw, according to appointment, and the em¬ 
peror opened their sittings with a speech, directing their attention to such 
measures as he considered to be most imperative and conducive to their in¬ 
terests. During the greater part of the year, .Mexander spent his time 
chiefly in traversiiig the various provinces of his dominions. I owards the 
end of autumn he visited the Crimea. His health had been for some time 
on the decline ; but in consequence of his activity in moving from place to 
place, and partly also by reason of the little communication of the districts, 
m which he then was, with the rest of Europe, the state of Ins health was 
little known, and the reports concerning it did not 

Europe. On the 10th of November, he quitted the port of Scliastmiol, aHn 
having minutely inspected it, and every thing connected wUh 
the Bbck Sea. On his way to Bachtchiserai, he found lomwlf slightly ^ 
fected with a pain in his head, which he attributed 

On his retumrhowever, he made one of a party on horscbia k , "lljf 

the shore of the sea of Azof. He halted at ^ " V*"",““f 

cliff of a very lofty promontory, commanding iiri “ ' TVU weivs^ 

se“ ^d of a the^lLropean ciast to the mouths ««»* 
there, he felt himself too much .nd.spoia.d to pr^l, and 
empress mother announcing his illness, yet, atuv -hould take all pos¬ 
that he did not apprehend any thing serious, t^ th^hes^uw ^ 

sible care of himSSf. His wife, the empr^s by a spe- 

He had feverish' symptoms about him, >^enfy,Ld Sie 

dies of erysipelas. This latter "^Fhe emperor then 

fever instantaneouriy wum^ an alaim^ PP uf „„ erTsiiielaa 

exdaimed, " I Aall «h.aw ”l^wever were of opinion, that this 

“ driven in." Hismedicd f**®®**?*?^’. digiase of the emperor »aa a 
symptom was but <>" the IMli he appeared 

gastric bilious fever, delirious on the 27ih. and 

a little better, but soon relapsed. ”®, a marked improvement 

thongli the medical means which '®®'® _«nmry,and death rapidly ap- 

onthe^asth and Sflth. the change was only momently, «n few boura belure 

nroached. He »^® ’ ^Ms 3ow to b^hro open 1 

his death, he ordered the blinds of his winnow lo 
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ha BuiVeyad the cloudleas sky of the Crimea, he exclaimed, “ What a lovely 
day.” The empress KUseabeth had been with her husband duiiz^ the 
whole of his illness, and seldom quitted his pillow. When he had birthed 
his last, ^e washed the countenance the hands of him whom she had 
loved so well: she closed his eyes, crossed his hands on his bosom: and 
then fiunted. • 

Thus died in the 48th year of his age, a sovereign who must ever rank, 
both for public and private virtues, among the bert of minces. Endowed 
with many accomplisnmente which would have distinguished an individual 
in common life, and blessed with great equanimity of temper, he was be¬ 
loved in social intmcourse. To his mother he was a most dutiful and affec- 
tionatb «>n; and though the lax morality of the Ruaman court seduced him 
into some connections not quite consistent with his conjugal duties, the em- 
press Elizabeth possessed much of his copfidence, and was ^ways trrated 
with kindness and respect. In his attention to busi^ss he was indefati^hle ; 
he was honestly and assiduously zealous for the improvement of his suUects ; 
and though frequently placed in the most tryingsituations, he always conducted 
himsrif with prudence, firmness, and moderation. Ho was entrusted with 
power more vast in its extent, and more uncontrolled in its nature, than has 
tiuien to the lot of any other man in modern times; and yet there never was 
any monarch by whom power was less abused. His truckling conduct to¬ 
wards Napoleon, at one period of his reign, and his zeal in behalf of the 
“ holy alliance," will no doubt, he pleaded in abatement of the perfection 
t»f the picture now drawn of him ; but even against these we^ must set the 
peculiar circumstances in which he was placed, and the condition of the sub- 
Jrots of a p^reat proportion of his mighty empire, whose rude and uncultivated 
state renders tnem ill qualified for the enjoyment of rational liberty. _ 

' The intelligence of the decease of Alexander produced a general hu^uietude 
throughout Europe ; for it was an event which put in hazard the internm 
tranquillity of his vast empire, and might possibly change the course of to 
foreign policy. This paiorul apprehension was at first increased by some ab¬ 
surd rumours, which attributed his death to violent means; and by the 
opinions which were entertained concerning the character of his expected 
successor, his brotlier Constantine. In Russia itself, the death of an em¬ 
peror, at once so beloved and so revered, was followed by great anxirty. 

It was not until the 7th of December, that reports of Alexanders indis¬ 
position began to be spread abroad in St. I’etcrsburg. On the 9th, notira 
waa given that prayers for his recovery would be offered up in_ all the 
(Aur&es. In the church of Alexander Novsky, the principal nobility, mi¬ 
nisters, generals, officers of the guards, and a great crowd of people Msom- 
Ued. Suddenly, before divine service was ended, major-general Niedhart, 
chief of the staff of the guards, entered the church, and going up to genei^ 
VVanow, commander of the guards, communicated to him the sad event It 
was immediately m^e known to all present, and the church was filled with 
lamentation. This intelligence had been sent from the palara, where, at the 
moment when prayers were in the act of being offered up “O chunffi in 
presence of the imperial family, an express had arrived from 1 aranrog. ^e 
governor-general had cc*'J"»"inicated tl^e fatal news to the grand oohe .Ni¬ 
kolas. The latter having j'mounced it to the empress mother, oaUed to¬ 
gether the guard of the palace, and took before them the oath of aUegianee to 
the emperor Constantine I. The guard immediately followed his eimmple and 
took the same oath j all the commanders of corps, together with the general 
staff, likewise took the oath and signed it, and then proceeded to revive 
the oath of the troops of the garrison. During the whole of this proceeding, 
the grand duke Constantine was at AVarsaw. , .. 

It was ffonerally undonstood that Oonstantin,©* at> or shortly arter tho time 
of his niarriago with a Polish lady, of no very elevated rank, had renounced 
his right of succession to tlie imperial dignity. The senate ^ o®* announced 
to Nicholas, that the late emperor had deposited with thein, in October IB^, 
a sealed packet, which they were directed, by the superscription, to open in 
case of his death, before they proceeded to any other act. Phis command 
they had obeyed: and they had found that the packet contained a letter M 
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nt^nl cfaun^ of the Ascenum at Moscoir Nlch 7^ »na m tnn 

to act upon these instruinento: and wfused 

in general assembly the oath of fidelitv senate, after having taken 

. should bS made known «>»" 

should bo sent to aU the authorities inilltL™ * **'"* *•>«*■» 

which they were to take as faithful subincts^n.:« i **' **** 

"“■.*!!' 1 "-“ 

.i;zs'Si..5r“rr£SC“ S' ■ “-r 

*nrr formal 

nudity had been taken to him, he still persisted solemmy in his uuriMMe • anJ 
officijJ documents which were transmitted to lam as' ein- 
peron Nn^olas then consented to accept the imperial diirnity; and bv u 
manifesto, ^ted the 24th of December, announced bis own accession and 
empire the instruments under iltich hU ri^ht to tlu! 
throne arose. These were, the letter from Constantin^to the late emperor 
expreaaive of his de^e to obdicate the right of succession, stating that ho 
does not 1^ claim to the spint, the abilities, or the strength, which would 
bo roijuired to exercise tbe bigh dignity,*' attaching evciitualjy to his right 
of (inmogeniture, and declaring himself satisfied with private Hfe—Alexui* 
der a answer, accepting the renunefotiun—a manifesto by Alexander, in con¬ 
formity to the preceding arrangement, settling the crowif on Nicholas—and 
the liters, dated the 26th of November, O. S. from Constantine to Nicholas 
ud the empress inother, referring to bis former abdication, and iMinfinning 
It. At the same time, the new emperor transmitted to Constantine a rescrijit 
announcing his accession ; to which that prince immediately returned an 
answer, displaying the affection of a brother and the duty of a kubject. 

Though the mwifesto was dated on the 24th of December, it was not till 
the 25th, that Nicholas read, in the senate, the formid renunciation of tbo 
crown by his brother, and declared that he accepted the throne. He wan 
immediately proclaimed emperor of Russia. On the 26tb, tlic manifesto of 
NieholM 1. was published ; and on the morning of that day, all tbe reginienlM 
of the guards were to take the oath of allegiance to tbe new sovereign. At 
noon, the general of the ^ards proceeded to the palace to announce that the 
oath had been taken by the regiment of horse gyank, as well as by several 
other regiments then at St. Petersbhrgh. >i(y4ffcounts had lieeii received 
from other regiments, but this circumstance vfs attributed to their barracks 
being at a greater distance ; until it was announced that four oflicers of ar¬ 
tillery had shown some imposition ; that they had been put under arrest; 
and that the remainder of the artUler}' had taken the oath unanimously. Im¬ 
mediately afterwards news was brought that three or four hundred men of 
the regiment of Moscow had quitted their barracks with colours flyii^, and 
had proolaimed Constantine I- These men proceeded to the square of Isaac, 
where thw were soon joined by great numbers of the people, and by msny 
soldiers of the body gren^ier regiment, and of the marines of the guard. 
No other corps tooix part in the sedition, and the numlier of the factious did 
not exceed two thousand. . 

When general Miloradovitsch was informed of these disorders, he hast¬ 
ened to the square to address the insurgents : but at tliiit iiioment a man m 




